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Qt7E8TIOKS FO& THE A8SISTAHCE OP WITNE88E8. 


I. — Fikanoiai^ Ain to Induothiai. Entkupiiises, - 


1. Pleaso atate if you have had any experience of the raisings capital for i ndu atrial Cai^lal. 

eoterpriaes ? * * 

If ao, what difficulticB have you found in doing bo ? 

W^hat auggeationB diave von to make for removing these dltlioulties ? 

2. 'What are the Bourres from which capital for industrial entornriseB is principally 
drawn ? 

2 (a). Can vou suggest any new sources from which capital may he drawn? 

3. Do YOU know of any kinds of industrial enterprises wlicre more concerns havo l>een 
started than can be maintained in full time employment ? 

If BO, please describe the general conditions. 

4.. "What is your knowledge or exj)erience of financial aid by Ciovermnciit to industrial Qovwm nent 
enterprises ? . * *** 

5. What are your opinions on the following mclhods of giving Gt»vevnnient aid to exist- 
ing or nqw industries 


(1) money grants-in-aid ; 

(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

(3) guaranteed divideinN for a limited |>eriod, with or without suhseciuont refixnd to 

Governnunt c.f llio expenditure iucurre«l in psiying dividends at the guaranteed 
rate ; 


(4-) loans, with or without interest; 

(5) supply of macliineiy and plant on the hiro-purcliasc system ; 

(6) provision of part of share capital of comjKinies on the same basis as public sub- 

scriptions of capital ; 

(7) guaranteed or jireferential Government pui’chase of products for limited periods 

and 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the pirofiis of new uudortakiugs from income-tax ; 

and exemjition from any tax on an industry, or on any article used in an 
* industry ? 


o. In wbich methods of Government assistance should there be Government control or 
supervision ? 

What should be the ftum of such control or supervision ? Government audit or 

appointment of Gov<u'uincnt directors with defined powers for the period during which direct 
assistance lasts.) 

7. What is your experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? 


rNoTE- By pioneer factoric* arc meant those catablished primarily to ascertain whether a new industry is com- 

mercially practicable P 

By demonstration factories (see Questions 10 and 20) aro meant those eHtnblishol primarily for (j^ivinir demonstra- 
tions of, and instruction in, im| rrve.i melhcds for industries wbichhavc he« n prt ved lo be ci umici i inlly practicable,] 


8. In what ways and to what extent should Government pioneer industries ? 

At what stage should jiioneer factories be eitln r closed or handed over to private 
capitalists or companies? 

•• What limits and le^trietions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises ? 

0 . In youf experience what industries are hampered by the conditions under which they 
are financed as going concerns ? ^ •gene 

Please deaerilbe the method of financing and its effect on the industry in each ease. 

10, In what ways* is it possible to give more assistance to industrial undertakings by 
enisUng or new banking agencies P 

.10 (a). Do you think there is need of a banking law ? 

tsee also question 80,3 4 ^ 

11. *490 you know of any indostries which have been developeil or assisted by the forma- Oo<hs|^^vs 

<^«o-operaldve societies? * sosisttw. 

ilm eacact mOaTte adapted and what were the resutle obtained ? 
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1‘2. In your experience wbat are the industries for which co-operative societies should 

be encouraojed ? 

'VVhat should be the org^anisation and special objects of these Societies ? 

12 ffl). What suggestions •have you to make for industrial development by means of Trade 
Giiilds, such as exist in other countries? 

How far should tJie State encourage the proinotion of Such tiuilds? 

13. What principles should be followed in order to prevent Government aid competing 
with existing, or discouraging fresh, private enterprises. 

1 4-. Shouhl tln-re bo any limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an establi'^hod external trade ? 

IT. — Tkchnicai. Aid to Indi stbies, 

15. What is your personal knowledge or exjKjrienee of technical and scientific aid pro- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise ? 

16. Wbat i.s your por.^onal knowdedge or experience of noticeable benefits received by 
local industries from resscarcho'' <!r»nducted b^*^ Gf)vernment department*?? 

17. On what conditions should the loan of Government exjierts be made to private firms 
or companies V 

IS. I'ndor wliat THst-ri<*t,ion.s and conditions w<*uld you allow publication of the results of 
resi-arches made by a Ciovermnent pait! ex]>f‘rt wliile attached to a private business? 

li». C’aii you suggest any Irwlustry for wbicli CJov^Miiment demonstration factories should 
he adojited and on wliat. lines? 'See note* below Question 7. ) 

20. Should any demount. i ation faetories bo instituted in > our jirovincc? 

21. Wbat, has' been your e\]iorier»ee of (he aid afforded by tlie Scientific and Technical 
nopartm^*nt, of tlie Iruiierial Institub* V 

Wliat are its advantages and disadvantages? 

22. Ill addition to airangeinents made for reseanh in India, is it advantageous to have 
]»rovisiou for reseaiv h for sjioeial subjects in the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for wbat sjieeial purposes is it advantageous to efuiduct resoarcdit'S in Kngland rather 
than in India. V 

23. lu what ways <’an the Advisory C’tuinc.il for Researcdi in the United Kingdom give 
assistanee to Indian industri<>s? 

24. Gan vou suggest for this country* any svstein, similar to that of the Advisory Council 
for Rescareli in the United Kingdom, for rcft'rring vescaiidi jiroblcnis to Colleges and other 
a])pro]iriat«‘ institutions in Imlia? (Se<‘ Questions 75 ami 70.) 

25. Does the existing knowledge of tlie available resouroes of the country — agricultural, 
ftirest, mineral, etc. — retpiire to be supjdcniented by further surveys? 

20. ll«>w slituild such .a survey be organised? 

What si. oiild bo its jirecise obje<*l.s ? 

27. How should its results be made most useful to industries? 

2 7 (<t). 'Wbat. is your e\]><Ti<‘noe or opinion of the value of C^onsulting Engineers appoint- 
ed by ( I overninciit. t<» ai<l industrial enterprise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates? 

1 ^) Should such Consulting Engineers be allowed to undertake tlie purchase of machinery 
and plant f«*r private firms or iiuli viduals ? If so, under what conditions ? 

[ See Question 03 ct 

HI. — AssisiANt r i\ At MtKi'Ti \i; Prodvcts. 

Wliat is your experience or opinion of commercial museums, c.^., that in Calcutta? 

2‘d. If you think commercial museums should be developed and increased in number, 
what suggestions have you to make i-egarding their situation, arrangement, andt working ? 

80. What is your experience or opinion of sales, agencies or commercial^ emporia for the 
sale as well as the display of (he products of minor and unorganised cottage industries. 

How should they be developed ? 

SO (</) Would travelling exhibitions of such industries be of advantage? 

31. What is your opinion or experience of the value of industrial exhibitions? 

32. Should Government take measures to hold or to enopui-age such exhibitions ? 

If so what should be the Government policy ? 

33. Wbat should be the nature of such exhibitions 7 

Should they be popplar in character, or should they aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 



jn 


84. Shoold trade representativee be appointed to represent the whole of Indta^ in Great 
Hritain, the Colonies and Foreigpn Countries ? 

What should be the qualifications oE these trade represeittatives ? 

How should their duties be defined? 

3b. In addition to these trade representatives would it be suitable in some cases also to 
have temporary Commissions for special enquiries ? 

36. Should provinces in India itselt have trade representatives in other provinces ? 

How should such representation be arrang^ed for ? 

37. Should tlie principal Government departments ivliicb nse imported articles publish 
lists of these articles, or exhibit them in comanercial museums ? 

3S. With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you any criticisms to 
offer regarding the working of the ])resent rules relating to the purchase of stores by Govern- 
ment departments ? 

Have you any changes to propose in the rules themselves? 

39. In what way is it jiossiblo to assist in marketing indigenous products by more 
banking facilities, either throngli < xisting agencies (such as tlie Presidency Fxchange, J(»int 
Stock aiul Co-o}ierati\ e Credit l?ank) or thr«mgl» iu‘\v agencies ,such as Industrial and Hypo- 
thec Banks)? (see also Question 10.) 

IV. — ^OtIIKK I’oTlMS OK ( i Ovr.UNMFMT All* 'I O 1X01 STlllK.S. 

4*0. W^hat conditions slu)uld control tli<; snjqdy of Ciovcrnincnt -owned raw materials (e.y. 
forest products) on favourable terms ? 

4-1. Is*thcrc a»iy chock at present imi>()sed on industrial devclojnncnt in your jirovince bv 
the land jjoliev (tf Government? 

If 80 , what rcm *di('s do y<*u suogest? 

(XoTK. — Tlir oxiu-c*«ioii “ l!u>a policy ih uifcMi<l<>a to .-.(vcr hxwn aii.l rpliitliigr to s. ttUiHH'nt». the 

r,ov< rnnitait a‘«,€.,«on<>ia, r.ni-. tcii-.uit vi«1it |><M n>iHsion t » inr land for iiidinitrial jiurjiomiK, aud 
pciicmlly all matter?, conm clod w itb th<- ounerslni> aad n>»r ot land. ) 

4-2. On what principles slionbi Government give ••onceHHi<‘ns of land for the c.Htablishmcnt 
of new, or the development of existing, indnstiies? 

4-3. AVliat criticisms have yon to make reg.-irding the working of the present law for the 
acquisition of land on beiialf of imlustrial ctmipanies ? 

What ntodirication.s t)f tlu; law do you rec ommend ? 

43. (a) In what ways and on what terms c.iii Government a-sist in the j)rovision of suh- 
tcrxiiiican or surplus surface water for industrial purposes. 

V. Tl. AIMXt; OK IjillOtJlt aXI) StJl'Kir vi.siox. 

44. (//) Do yoti think that the lack of jirimary education hinders industrial devedopment? 

(A) What has been «lone in any industry of whi<di you liavc had ex])erionco to improve 

the labourers^ efficiency and skill ? 

45. What 6te]»s do 3 "ou consider should bo adojited to improve the labourers' elBcioncv and 
skill— 

(rf) generalD', and 

(6) in any industry «jf w'.iich you liave had cx|>erlence r 

46. What special knowledge or experience liave you of the training of apj^rcntices in 
factories and workshops ? 

47. What advantages have jmu observed to follow from the est tblishment of industrial 
schools ? 

48. On what lines should thesi.* two .systems of training (c ^r., ajiprentieeship system and 

industrial schools) he dev'cloped and co-ordiriated ? 

49. What has been your oxjierienee o? «lay Fcliools for short-time employees, or of uiirht 

schools ? ^ 

How should these be developed ? 

50. Sho^^ld'industrial and technica? schools and commercial college.s be under the control 
of the Department of*£ducatiou or of a Department of Industrie? 

What measures should he adopted in order that these two departments should work in 
-unison in controlling industrial schools ? 

51. What measures are necessary fqp the training and improvement of supervisors of 
«11 grad^ and of skilled managers ? 

52. What assistance should be given to .supervisors, managers and technical experts 
-of private firms to study conditioos and methods in other countries ? (See Question 77.) 

53. In what , circomstafhees and under what conditions should indqstries assisted by 
<3k>vemment he required to train technksal experts ? 
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54. Ib there a Tvant o£ uniformity in the etandud of 
engineers held in the ▼arions provinces where eng^m^m in i 
required in certain caeea to be certificated ? 



If so, should measures bq adopted to make such testa uniform so t^hat the 
Governments and Administrations may reciprocate by recognising' each other's oertificates ? 

50. If the law in yoilr province does not require any qualifications in an exigineer in 
charge of a prime mover, have jrou any criticisms or suggestions to make ? 


VI. — Generai. Official ADMi:KiBTaA.TioN and Obganisation. 

66. What provincial organisation exists in your province for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its constitution and functions ? 

57. What organisations do a-ou recommend for the future development of industries in- 
your province ? 

Should there be a Board of Industries ? 

If so, what should bo the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be morelv advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58. If 3 *ou recommend an Advisory Board, bow should it be constituted ? 

59. If you recommend a Board with j>owers, what should be its constitution and how 

should its powers be defined ? 

69. Should there be a Director of liulustries ? 

What should be his functions ? 

Should he be a business man, or a non-ex]»eit official, or a technical specialist ? 

' What othtjr quillifications Khonhl he possess? 

Cl. If you n cornmeiHl boffi the f«>rmation of a Board of Industries and the appointment 
of n Director of Industries, whaf should be the relations between the Board of Industries 
the Direotor of Industries and the I’rov'incial (Government or Administration ? * 

02. What form of inacbincry do vou j»ropose in order to correlate the separate activities 

of the various provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it piacticable to form an Imperial department under a singlo head ? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a department ? 
liidnatrlm. 62 (a). Should there bo sjwcial measures taken or special sections of a Department of 

Industries organised for the assistance of cottage industries ? 

02 (i). Please explain in detail what should be the Government j>olicv as regards cottage 
industries and bow it should be carried into effect ? In this connwtion, see esneciallv 
Questions 11, 80, 04 and 72. 

62 (<?). What cottage industries do yon recommend should bo encouraged in this way ? 


VII. OltGANlSATlON OF TeCRNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC DeFABTMENTB OF GOVERNMENT. 


nat. 63. Are there in your province any technical and scientific departments which are 

capable of giving assistance to industries ? 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

wUl depart- 64. In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of anv new 

^ Imperial Scientific and Technical Dei^artments ? 

If BO, for what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65. How should such an Imperial department l/e constituted and recruited ? 

66. What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive control of the department, what should be his relationship to fhe- 
Imperial Government ? 

67. What should be the relationship of an expert, whose services aze*loaned by the- 
Imperial department to a Liocal Government, with Local Government^ and the la tte r^g 
Department of Industries ? 

irbiolal Depart- 68. For what subjects should Xiocal Governments engpage their own experts or oxgonlae- 

their own technical and soientifio departments ? 


69. Under what direct control should therc expeffo and defNMrtments be placed ? 

- 70. On what terms should these experts be emfikiyed 7 

jgiliigtosl iMtl- 71. What is the a^ost suitable way of developing teefanologiool 'reoeoreh 
os the Indian Inotitiite of Seienee f 

71 (a). Should therq be a Tecduaofog^eal 'Institute for aosh 
institistea be allowed to develop as indopsudeat unit e or ; shoidi 
development scheme for the — 



7ft. As regrets mvestig&iion and research should each Institute he genenU in its activities 
and interests^ or should each deal with limited group of related subjects ? 

73. Should thwe be any Government control 7 

If so, should this control be Imperial or should it be purolj provincial or local ? 

74. Is it desirable that measures should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent unneoetssry CcMrdinalioa of 
overlappibg of the research activities in Government Technical and Scientific Departments, iv^aroh. 
special Technological Inst it at es and University CoUeges 7 

If BO, what are your suggestions ? 

75. What noticeable results have followed from the iustitution of the Indian Science 
Congress ? 

76. Can you suggci^t any ways in which the Congress might become more useful in 
assisting industrial development ? (See Question 24.) 

77. W'hat encouragement should be given to Government technical and scientific experts Study of forsiga 

to study conditions and methods in other countries ? (See Question 52.) nitttbuda. 

78. What difficulties 1. a ve you exj>eriencetl in consulting teohnioal and scieutitic works Referonoo UbrarlM. 
of reference ? 

79. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the establishment of libraries of such 
works ? 

50. Do you think that the establishment of a College of Commerce is necessary in your Collogm of 

province 7 oommoroo. 

If so, on what lines should it be organised ? 

51. In wliat ways do you oxj>ect such a college to assist industrial development? 

SI (a). fi\ what ways can Municipalities and Liocal Boards assist in promoting industrial 
and commercial development ? 


VIII. GoVKRNMENT OuciaNISATION fur TUK CoiAiKCTION AND DlSTKlBUTipN OF CoMMEUClAl. 

Inteddigence. 

82. Have you any criticisms to offer on the present system of collecting and distribnting Statistics. • 
statistics by the Director of Statistics ? 

What changes do you suggest ? 

83. Have you any criticism to offer on the present system of collecting and distributing Commoroial 

commercial intelligence by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ? intclligono®. 

Wbat modifications do you suggest ? 

$4. .Wbat advantages have you found in the issue of the ** Indian Trade Journal ? ** Indwtoial and 

65. Should Government establish or assist industrial or trade journals, either for general 
or special industries, which would be of real use to persons actively engaged in industries ? 

86 What proposals dt» you make for the dissemination of information of this kind 
through the various vernaculars ? 

87. What advantages have you known to follow the issue of sp^ial monographs on Other pablioatiOH*. 
industrial subjects or publications like those of the Forest and Geological Departments ? 

What measures do you advise in order to increase the usefulness of these publications 7 

88. Are there any other directions in which Government could collect and publish 
information of a kind likely to assist industries and trades ? 

IX. — Other Forms of Government Aciton and Oroanxsation. 

89. Are there any products for which, a system of Government certificates of quality Cortiflestes of 

should be established ? * qusiitj. 

For what products should such cer^ficates be compulsory, and for what products 
roluntary 7 

90. What *Bhould be the organisation for testing each class of products and irrantinn^ 

eertificateB ? ^ ® 

91. Are tEere any. classes of materials for manufacture or of manufactured articles for the Prevaotinnrof 

adulteratiou of which penalties should be imposed 7 adoltezmtion. 

92. For each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest for purposes of inspec- 
tion and prosecution of offenders ? 

93. Have any other suggestions to mak# in regard to the prevention of misdescription MisdrscripUoa. 
of goods generally ? 

94. ^ What is yonr opiirion on the present state* of Indian law relating to marks and Tra^ marks 

descripitions of proprietary and other slides of trade ? trsM namss. 

95. Have you achy eritioisnui or suggestions to'' xBake regarding the existing law and Patent laws, 

regala^ns relating to patents ? . 



06. Is it demvable «nd prmei&oMm in i3>e iotamls oE tmde, to ■ 

registration or disoloaore of patintnddpi ? • \ ' 

97. To wlmt exieiit does Hie 1«udc of transport facilities l>j rend, tail or snater biader 
indnstrial devolopinent in yoor province ? 

Have yon any specific recommendations to make ? 

08. Have yon any criticisms to offer r^^arding railway freights^ tiie classtfioaticIlRipf 
goodSf the apportioiiment of risk^ and the regulation of rates ? 

What are your proposals ? 

09. Are there any railway extensions necessary hx your province to develop new or to 
extend existing industries f 

100. Similarly, are there any waterways which should be constructed, extended or 
improved ? 

101. Are you aware whether the external trade or internal indus^es of the countiy are 
handicapped by any difficulties or disadvantages as regards shipping freights P 

Gan yon suggest any remedies ? 

108. What has been done in your province towards ascertaining the poosihilities of 
developing hydro>electric power? 

Should further investigation be made in this matter ? 

102(a). Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect *of the BleotricHy Act on 
indnstrial enterprise? 

103. What difficulties have been experienced in the working of the Mining and 
Prospecting Rules (1913)? 

' 1C4. Are there any mihcrals that are essential for industries of Imperial imiwrtance that 
ought to be developed at public exjiense ? {E.g., minerals of direct importance for the 

manufacture of munitions of war, or minerals ordinarily obtained in oommeroe from one country 
only.) 

Msl'Hkpaitmrat. 106. From the point of view of industrial enterprise, have you any criticisms to make 

regarding th0 policy and working of the Forest Department ? 

What suggeftions do you make. 

106. What measures are practicable to reduce the cost of assembling raw forest, 
preduots ? 

107. To what extent is it practicable to concentrate special kinds of these in limited 

areas ? 

108. What noticeable deficiencies in forest transport are known to you ? 

What suggestions do you make for their removal ? • 

|iwsp|iieliltisa» 109. Have you any complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries? 

X.<— G-EKBRai.. 

110. Wbat suggestions have you to make for the development of any industry in which 
yo^ have been actively concerned or interested ? 

111. Does your experience suggest to you any new industry for which India seems 
peculiarly suitea on account of ite resources in raw materials, labour and market ? 

118. What supplies of raw materials are known to you of which the use in industry or 
trade is retarded by preventible causes ? 

, What are these causes, and how should they be removed ? 

118(a). Have you any suggestions to make regarding the utilization of waste from raw 
materials? 

118(6). Have you any suggestions to make regarding Gk>vemment aid in the impcovemei^ 
of raw material, auw as, cotton, silk, sugarcane, etc. ? « 

118(c>. What industries in the country are dependent on the importatiosi of raw 
and partly manufactured articles from abroad ? . ^ ' 

118. you know of any supplies of raw materials for which thmre ia a gobd eaee^for 
i n i re j rtaig a tlon with a view to tibeir dev^opment f' 
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WlTlTBSS No. 20 U. 

Mr. j. F. Jonks, f.r.s., m.i.k.k,. Chief Engineer, Madras Electric Supply 
Corporation and Madras Electric Tram-ways ( 1904 ) {Idm/ited). 

W Rl'l'TEN E VIDEN CK . 

With reference to question 5G, there is now in Madras the Department of Industries, 
he head of which is the Director of Industries. The dej»artiiient formerly consisted of 
even snb -departments, -vi*. : — 

( 1 ) Administration, 

(2) E«lia*ution, 

(3) Kn«»-iiieering. 

(4) Boring^, 

(6) Woi ksiiop. 

(6) l^xpt'i iments and demnu'-traticns, 

(7) Bureau. 

>f these Pumping and Boring are no^^ transferred to the Agricultural Department, but 
it will be seen that there are still t»uffieient outlets t<J take up the time and energies of 
in V single man without burdening him with the direction of existing industries. In 
i^iVing these details, 1 do not desin* to criticise the work of the department, but its 
:oD8titution in so fur as it attords little or no help to the industry I am now ooncerHed 
srith, vi*., the Madras Electric Supply Corporation, I^imited. 

In common with the Mailras Electric Tramways the Madras Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration comes under the dire< t <-ojitrol of (iovernmcnt ie])resented by an Electrical Inspec- 
tor, who in turn is untler the Department of Public W'orks. While at once disavowing any 
idea of entire freedom from tt<»vernraent control, it appears to me that, for the prosperity 
und extension of electric supply business, the existence of some such body as an influential 
Advisory Board of Industries, through whom well considered schemes or alterations in 
conditions affecting industries could be recommended to Government, would bo beneficial. 

I will now give three instances where, in my oidnif)n. amendments of the Indian 
Elec tricity Act are neoessurv : - — 

The is section 44 <*ovei ing improper uses ol energy by a licensee. We are 

constantly experiencing trouble with consumers tamjieriug with their meters and we 
have never yet been able to obtain a conviction, for the simple reason that the section 
starts with the word whoever ” and our difficulty has always been to prove who 
“ whoever ” is, in othei words, iiccording to this .section of the* Ac-t it is necessary to 
have an independent witness to testify to the actual act of tampering with the meter. 
The alteration necessary is quite simple, the consumer who signs the agreement for the 
supply of current should be liable for the intactness of our seals and the general safety 
of tJ^ apparatus iustalleii to measure and control the current he consumes. This would 
not be a great hardship upon the consumer, but would protect us against tampering. 

The seconds is se»-tion . I consider this section should lie recast entirely, as the 
preeent ideas of charging for electricity are. totally different to what they were some 
vears ago. It is <f^eeogiiised by all the Lohdon electric supply companies and municipal 
tidies that the basis of the' charges for electric energy should be the load factor. 
Ltoad factor is expressed as follows, consumption, i.e., units, multiplied by 100 and 
divided by the maximiun load in kilowatts multiplied by the hours per annum. The 
section as worded appears to ignore this question of load factor, in other words, it 
does not differentiate between the ordinary domestic consumer and industrial conceras. 
Jn the one ^paae toe domestic consumer uses his current for a very few hours during 
toe 24 and at the same time when other domestic consumers are also using current, 
'■whereas an industrial concern may use current continuously for 16 and in some cases 
24 hours per day. • 
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In practically every- business the value of the load factor, i.e., the demand, 
controls the selling prices. It is more pai*ticularly important in ^ electric supply 
business, as there is no Commercial means of storing, in large quantities, the commodity 
sold, and it is manufactured to meet the immediate d^emand. 

The alteration to the section should clearly specify that the licensee should ba(M the 
svsliiii ol charges for curren? on the load factor. 

The tUircL is, rule liU, whi< h reads ; — 

*• 'J'he factoi ol saletx ol an aerial line, including the supports thereof and any 
gUiii'iJ wij-es »jr beaier wires in ci»nne<-tit»n tlic^iewith shall be at least four, under all 
conditions, the maximum wind jjiessvire being taken at 25 lb. per square foot; for 
< ylindrii-al botlies the ettective area sViall be taken as two-thirds of the sectional area 
expoH€-d to wiiul ju'es'-ure. ” 

t twiug tt» the war it is now practically imj»ossihle to obtain steel poles. I have 
therefore bt-en compelled to ]>rovicre -substitutes, and have designed reinforced concrete 
poles, details of which are shown in the blue print plan * enclosed. 

Tlic Electric Insjiector to the Government of Madras expressed the desire to test a 
3U leet concrete pole to destruction, which was carried out, the pole broke at 977 lb., the 
pull was applied at the extreme end, the other end being anchored in the ground, the 

f oie was onl3' 32 da\s old an<l was undoubtedly' gieen. J raise no objection to the 
nsj)e*'lor’s 1'est oi method <if carrving it «*ut, but would have preferred that the tefst had 
been c^*rrie<l out on a jx»le tliat was niatniy^d, sa\'. 12 months old. 

In this counti-y «if vast distant-es it is m»>st im|>ortaut that overhead ti-ansmission 
should be develojied to the utmost extent and to obtain this desideratum it is necessary 
to keeji iloyvn tin- cost t^> the low’«*st Siife limit. 

I woubl draw \ouj utlenti»»n to the Kegulations in other countries and to the fact 
that overhead transmission has developed farthest in the countries in which the 
Hegulutions are most liberal. 

'riie following aie briefly tiie rule.-- in four ilifft-ient < ouutries : — 

Umtrd I\ tn</doui . — The liritish Hoard of Trade sjiecifies a fuetor of safety (FlS.) 
of 5, allowing for u wind pressure of 25 lb. j>er sq. ft. x 0‘6 on the projected area of 
the conductors. No allowance for snow. Temperature 22®F. Minimum ground clear- 
ance 20 f«iei. F.S. for wood jwdes^ 10, tor steel sti ucf ure = fb 

I-'rauvi ’. — A.F.S. ol 3 is called tor, with F.S. 5 for road and river (u-ossings. ( i) 
Wind pressure <if 25 lb. p«*r sq. ft. x 0*0 at the average mean temi>erature of the region 
(average 50®F.). (ii) Wind pressuie (J lb. per scp ft. x 0*6 at the average mininium 
temperatui'e of the tlistrict (aveiage -- Jib’ll- .). 

A im ru on pmrtn'i . — 'I'lie I’niteil State.- ,»nd CUxiiadian recommendations include 
a maximum stress of 14,000 lb. ’i>er s<p in. for aluminium, 30,000 lb. per sq.in. for 
coppiu*. at a tem}>erature ol O^^F., I in. coating ol ice, and wind pi*essure of 8 lb. per 
sq. ft. on projected area of conductor. 

(ierinany nnd Austrt<i. The V.D.K. s])ecilies a maximum stress in H.D. Copper 

of 22,700 lb. }wr sq. in., and in H .1). Aluminium of 10,000 lb. per sq. in. under 
conditions — 

(i) Temi>eratuTe of-4°F., no wind or ice. 

(ii) ,, -h23®F. with (*1284- *855 d) lb. per toot ice. 

(d = diamet«*r €jf conductor in inches.) 

Sst»pports calculated to withstand witid piessure of 26 lb. per sq. ft. x 0*6 on con- 
ductor area. F.S.=3. 

My- authority- is the British Aluminium Company-’s pamphlet, dated September 
1914, to^yvhom my thanks are due. The pamphlet is herowith enclose^.* 

X<iw, gentlemen, it we ai*e to go ahead and supply* power at a low cost which will 
assist ma'nufactui-ers in competing with the* world’s methods of nlanufacture, it is no- 
eessnrv that the cost of overhead Iransroiswion construction be* reduced to a lower figure 
than ’it is at present. I therefoi-e suggest that the Factor of Safety for the supjiorU 
for aerial lines be 3 for all road and nver crossings, also for all angle work and termi- 
nating posts. For straight work, a Factor of 2 ^ould be sufficient. The rest of the 
contained in the existing rule Should, I consider, remain unaltered, that is, 
the wind pressure of 25 lb. per sq, ft. for cylindrical bodies, the effectiy^.area shall be 
taken as two-thirds of the sectional area exixjsed to w ind pressure.” 

• Kot printed. 
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Ia giving these instances, 1 triist I have not weaned the Gomzaisaion with, details 
which nmv seem trivial or foreign to the main obiects of the Commission, one of which 1 
understwd to be the fostering of existing industries. 1 have purjxmelv not made 
suggestions as to the constitution of an Advisory Board, because I consider that the 
Commission, with the bulk of evidence before them and if they are inclined to the 
idea of such a Board, are in a far better }>ositton t«» decide on the question of its consti- 
tution . 

Speaking with an experience of 10 years in Bngland and 12 yeais in India, I would 
however make one suggestion and that is, that in the constitution of an Advisory Board 
the business and technical members should predominate. 

Beferring to question 97 of your list of questions, i.e., to what extent does the lack of Rmids, lUilwsy*, 
transport facilities by road, etc., hinder industrial development in your province, I 
take it that this question includes t.he iion-developiuent of a tramway systtmi. i.e., I'Cgurtl- 
ing the latter as an industry per se. On behalf of the Madras Electric Tramway Com- 
pany, I would offer the following remarks . 

Eor many years past we have endeavoured to extend our tramway system to meet 
the ever iucreasing traffic, which last year amounted to 18^ million nassengers. The 
number of passengers carried .has gone up steadily at the rate of a million per annum 
since the year 1907, but we'huve been unsuccessful in our applications to the authorities 
for increased fiicilitiep lor laying tracks. 

\V<‘ h«ivei been icjieutedly <-Jilled let ac-count tor the serious oveiioiuling of <iur I l um 
<-iirs during tl^' morning and evening rushes of traffic and have pointed out to the 
autimrities that we cannot place any more cars on our system, which is a, single track 
^rincTpally, but we require additional routes to accommodate the ever iniueasing traffic. 

The forporation of ^ladrus is most anxious that we should extend our lines to serve 
the outlying suburlis, which we aie <iuite prejmrod to carry out, but the system as it 
is at present may be com^xured with a railway having a number of branch lines and no 
main line. The heavy traffic flows in t'r<nn Triplicane and Mylapore districts to George- 
town in the morning and returns in the evening. Now the whole of this traffic has to- 
pas- through prat-tically a bottle neck iu the very middle of system. "What we require 
is main line to relieve this congestion and vre have placed before Government our ideas 
for laying a track right down the Mount Boad connecting the Mylapore section and 
Triplicane section and branching down the Body Guard Boad, joining u]> with our exist- 
ing tiuck at General Hospital Ixridge, and another line right across the island joining 
up oiii- track at the junction of Pophams Broadway and the Esplanade. Various objec- 
tion« haVe Jieen raised to our projiosals, the jxrincipal one being, as far as we can gather, 
a sentimental <me, though a technical but not insuperable objection has also been raised 
about t,he width of the Government House Bridge, which we have offered fti widen at 
our own cost. 

Now gentlemen, we consider one of the principal features of successful industrial 
life is facilities for taking workers backwards and forwards from their homes toi places 
where they earn their livelihood with celerity and cheapness. The latter condition wo 
carry out, as will be understood when I state that our fares are without question, the 
lowest in the world, we have even quarter anna stages, i.e., one farthing. 

In giving the above concrete example I wish to lay general emphasis on the dis- 
ability affecting an industry such as a tramway company, which is subject to the 
direct control and decisions of a Government Department. The existence of such a 
body as an influential Advisory Board of Industries by whom schemes for industrial 
extension and improvement could be examined and if found suitable recommended to 
Government would, in my opinion, be a step in the right direction. 


Orat. Evidencb, 22 ifi> Jaxcaky, 1917 . 

President. — Q. JL understand that your proposal for the Advisory Board is for the 
purpose of obtaining sorqething like an. independent opinion regarding questions of the 
kind that you have been raising, where there may be a difference of opinion between people 
like yourself and say the Electric Inspector, as to whether the rules or regulations, or 
whether any policy of the Government results in clashing between two distinct industries. 
Vou want some board chat will help to bailee these relative claims. Now there are 
minor indu8tf;ies. as well as major industries, that have to be considered, and a Director 
of Industrie^, would prc»sumably be in some form of chaise of all these. I suppose you 
’realise, in connection with the minor industries, that you will want a slightly different 
kind of advice to the advice given in the case of major industries. Would you then 
have one 'Advisory Board, or would you have two, or would you have the Advisory 

1-A 
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Board so constituted that th« ^ub-CSommittees could be reepounble for special industries P 
— A. I think 1 should recommend Suh-Committees — one Advisoiy Board and Sub-Com- 
mittees to deal with the o'fher minor industries. 

Q. Would a resolution of that Advisory Board be bindings on the Director of Indus- 
tries, or would the Board mainly be advisory? — A. Advisory. 

Q. Their views would be put before Government by the Director of Industries? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. W'e can hardly discuss the specific cases that you have raised, but we will accept 
them as illustrations of your main argument, that we should, have some machinery of 
Government to settle proposals of the kind? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us whether you have had experience of aluminium wire conductors ?— 
A. No, I have not. We went into it some yeans ago. but the difiereu(*e in price between 
aluminium and copper was very little, when all the sf)ecial requirements for the larger 
sise conductors were taken into consideration. 

Q. W^hore do you get your cement from for concrete poles; is it made locally? — A. 
No, it is Bnglish cement. The difference in price between Cnglisb cement an^ local 
cement is very little and 1 look u]>ou the difference us being insurance that 1 get a good 
quality of cement. I feel more confident about the ^English cement than I do about the 
local cement. For years we used nothing else but Madras r:ement but the quality went 
down and we had some difficulty with it. It did not sei properly and I got father scared 
about using it for important work. 

Q. 1 suppose where the cement was being made 011 u .small scale there is likely to be* 
some variation in quality from time to time; that is what you are afraid of? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the cement industry here has gone through some vicissitudes? — A. Yes. 

Q. In the north of India they are making cement just as good as any *m ported cement, 
according to the information given us. The reason that you have raised this question is, 

I understand, that some objection has been lodged against your use of these ferro- 
concrete poles? — A. Yes, the difficulty has been that it is a new idea, and the jK>le8 have 
been 8ubjc»ct to very idose scrutiny which, if we had employed steel poles of similar 
strength would not have been raised at all. 

Q. Do you think a matter of that kind would be settQed b,v iin Advisory Hoard ? I pre- 
sume there is a difference of opinion between you and the Electric'ul In8j>ector? — A. Not 
exactly. The Electrical Inspector called my attention to the Aluminium Company’s 
pamphlet and the fact that the difference in the factor of safety is so enormous between 
English practice and American practice, or even French practice. He said “ I have a 
certain duty to perform ; you quite understand that.” I said ” I do.” The trouble 
would be if anything were to occur to these concrete poles I should get into trouble.” 
” Quite right.” 

Q. So that he has to be on the safe side? — A. Yes, he has to perform a certain tluiy 
and 1 consider that he carries it out remarkably well. I have no fault to find with the 
Electrical Inspector at nil. 

Q. Your idea is that this is worth reconsidering? — A. If the factor of safety is 
brought to a safe limit, it will cheapen the construction of the overhead line very much 
and we will be quite independent of steel poles. 

Mr. C. E. Ijffu'. — Q. How far does a question like that which you mention depend 
upon thel opinion of the Electrical Inspector, and bow* far on the Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of India? — A. The Electrical Adviser to the Government of India drafted 
the Act originally and I should imagine he feels rather diffident about recommending' any 
scrioiis alterations to the Act. In regard tb the Act of 1888, the electrical profession 
looketd upon this as a very effc»ctive brake on the whole industry. electrical men 

think that the Act ought to be scrutinised every two years and brought up to date. We 
are advancing by leaps and bounds, and thing^ that were quite up to date one year, we 
consider, mi^the put on the shelf the following year. 

Q. The point of my question is this; you get au Advisory Committee here, advising 
Government on a proposition which is brought before them in connection with the Elec- 
trical Inspector’s work. There are certain yiings w-hich they can do on their own, but a 
great many more have to go up to the Government of India, on which Government are 
advised by Hie Electrical Advisor. The Electrical Adviser would not be bolmd or much* 
influenced by the opinion of the local Advisory C!ommitteeP — A. Well, perhaps not, but 
we look at it in thia way, that it will be advantageous if we get sufficient adviise — I won’t 
say pressure — from vanous bodies. Take the electrical industry right through Tndia, 
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Bombay and Madraa, we are forming an association and if we make reoom> 
m sedations to the £le«'trical Inspeotoi* to piass through to Government, we think the 
£leotrical Inspector, or the £lec1a'ical Adviser to Government, would be on a very 
much sounder oasis ^an he is now. 

Q. You have a Provincial Advisory Board ; is that going to consist of business men or 
experts h — A . 1 said that, speaking from an experience of ten years in £ngland and twelve 
years in India, I would make one suggestion and that is that in the constitution of an 
Advisory Board, the business and technical members shnvld predominate. 

Q. Is your firm represented on the Chamber of Commerce P — A. Yes. 

Q. Have the Chainbef of Commerce an £lei‘trical Sub-Committee P — A. No. 

Q. The Klectrical Sub-Committee would deal with electrical questions which the 
Ohamber wish to refer to Government or which were i-eferred to the Chamber by Govern- 
ment. This function whii-li the Board would perform which you point out, seems lo me 
much of the same soi*! of thing that the electrical trade could do at homo, whereas the 
idea of an Industrial Advisory Boar<l, which liAsi been put/ before us by most witnesses, is a 
business board who ' pronounce on whether propositions are feasible or not P — .1. It is a 
different thing entirely. It is more the technical side of questions which is affecting 
business results. 

Q. I>on*t you fnink that, an Klectrical Sub-Committee of the Chamber which works* in 
touch with the Ele<‘tricMil Sub-Committees or other Chambers, would do the work P — A. 
Yes, 1 quite agree. 

J/r. .1. O hS tier ton . — Q. Have you any information about the factors of safely used in 
JdysoroP — A. I think it is distinctly American practice, the high tension* lines between 
Sivasamudram and Kular are distinctly on the light side. 

Q. What is the voltage on the lines liereP — .1 . On the ovt'i head we have only got at 
present D.C. 450 volts. 

Q. With the existing iuctors of safety do you frequently have accidents on account of 
polee coming down P — A , l>uring the last cyclone a few weeks ago we only had four 
poles down, due to trees falling on the wires and bringing the wires down. Tne concrete 
pole stood right through the cyclone without movement or tremor. 

President. — Q. Are you using concrete poles P — .4. No, because we are stopped, on 
account of the difficulty of getting copper wire. 

3/r« A. Chafterton. — Q. It makes very little difference whether the fa<*tor of safety is 
three or five? — A, It would not make any difference at all. The concrete pole is quite 
strong enough in the ordinary way, but when the factor of safety comes into consideration 
it is too we^. 

Q. Have you got many industrial users of power on the electric supply system in 
Madras? — A. Yes. We are going ahead very fast, particularly on small motors for flour 
mills and ginning mills. 

Q. Have you any information with j’ou as to the number, and the amount of power 
they take? — A. No, 1 have not, but 1 can get it readily for you. 

Q. Could you put in a statement showing the charges that are made tor electric 
supply, especially in reference to the industrial use of the pKJwerP — A. Yes.* 

Z?r. Hopkinson. — Q. I understand it is a flat rate? — A. Yes. Our trouble here has 
been that wp have been unable to get Government to recognise charges based on load 
factors. We would like to have a clear basis of load factors for each individual consumer, 
and base our charges accordingly. 

What is the basis of charge now? — A. The Madras Electric Lighting Licence i.s 
dated 1905. The charge in the first annexure, the charge for energy used for power for 
each unit is four annas. Then for lighting we can charge eight annas, the maximum rate. 
'That meant separating the wiring for fans from the lights, and having two distinct 
c^uits, which Cailcutta is now objecting to. We have only one circuit, but that pre- 
'vena.Xa ns from charging separately for fans and lights. Therefore we can only charge a 
max imum of four annas because the two circuits are combined. Some time ago we applied 
to the Government of Madras for permission to increase the rates to domestic consumers 
for lights and fmis to five annas for only three years, and their reply was that they 
iJiougnt the charge was sufficiently high, and advised us to increase the price to some 
of our large grower consumers. That is the point we wish to remove. We wish Govern- 
ment to realise that there must be a distinct difference between the domestic consumer 
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and the power consumer. That application to increase the flat rate was made on the 
of February 1916. We said that the cost of production in Madras was higher than in- 
Bombay (Witness read the letter in question). That is just the thing we wish to avoid. 
If we could get an increase in our rate to domestic consumers from four annas to five- 
annas, as now the cost of everything is increasing and also the cost of stores, we should 
get a little money and get out of our difficulties. Our capital was reduced to 120,000' 
and it will take a revenue of at least £36,000 to make a profit of 5 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. Tjast year we made £32,000. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q, Is it a fact that in Madras there is a large number of small 
power installations? — A. Not a great number; T think there are only three or four. I 
do not know of any others. 

Q. You are not charging for industrial power? — A . No. W^e are charging one anna 
■jpluM eight rupees j)er kilowatt on tlie maximum demand jjen month. At home the practice 
18 to <-harge, say one penny and seven shillings or eight shillings per quarter, while the 
advantage here is by setting the meter once a month, a man reaches the maximum only 
once a month. The next month he may not reach the maximum. 

Q. Do you rate moiorR before they put in? — A. No. Sim}»ly on the maximum demand. 
The old ]iraclice was that a man had tti jiay for tht* amount of power that he had installed, 
although he might not use it ; for instance a man starts a printing works and says ** T 
will p'Ut in a 10 horse jxiw'er motor now. I will only want seven anti the extra power 
will meet my exten.sions ” ; and be finds he only uses four. The company used to charge- 
hiiTi not for four hut for ten horse power. The man simjdv poys on what he actually takes. 

Q. Ht»w dp you ascertain the demand? — A. We liave a maximum demand indicator, 
which is reset every month. 

7h\ K. HiijilnnHnit . — Q. The Electric Supply Corporation is a Statutory Com}>any 
under the Act? — A. Yes. We have to wmrk under the Act. 

Q. What is the capital? — A. The capital expenditure up to the end of the ."vear 
ending Hist December 1915 is £466, 643 which has been reduced to £120,000 by writing off. 
The £6 sluires have been written dowm to £3 and they have been split into three £1 shares. 

Q. What dividends ifre you paying on the share capital? — A . Nothing. 

Q. Have you ever made any payments? — A. Never. 

Q. W^hen was the Comjjany founded? — .4. The Company was founded about seven, 
years ago, I have not got the exact date. 

Q. 1910? — A. A little before, probably about 1908. 

Q. Is it an English Company? — A, Yes, an Englisih Company. 

Q. It is not a Statutory Company then; it is a Joint Stock Limited Company? — A. 
"We had to get the concession from the Government here. 

Q. Whttt is the date of the Indian Electricity Act? — A. 1910. 

(2- That is an amending Act? — A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that the point of your particular instances is that the Act is out of 
date? — A. It is. 

Q. And it is crippling trade? — A. It is. 

Q. In the third instance what is meant by the rule under the Act ” ; are the rulea 
subject to amendment? — A. We think they are subject, to amendment but the Electriccd. 
Inspectors met last month in Calcutta and •thev made certain amendments, and it rests 
with the Government to accept, or not accept their recommendations to revise the rules. 
They felt rather chary about making recommendations in regard to ihiles th^ made a 
year or two ago. They think it might look as if they are changing their min^. What 
we maintain is that, we are going ahead so rapidly with the electrical industry that we 
ought to have the Act scrutinised every two yeart so as to bring it up to date. 

Q. A new Act every two years? — A. We do not want the Act altered, but the rules: 
under the Act. One man mav come along and say * I think so and so * and it would be- 
threshed out, and then we all agree to make a recommendation. 

Q. Do you mean rule 60 or* section 60? — A. 'No, rule 60. 

Q, The rules are not published with the Act? — A. I have them in book form by Mr». 
Meares. 
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Q. These are rules made under sectiou »6 of the Act. i presume that the rules, which 
«ould be varied from time to time, are intended to bring the effect of the Aft up to datoF — 

A. Yes. 

Q And your complaint is that those rule^i are nut modified from time to time, and 
are al Wether out of date?— *4. Yes. Look at this clause— section 44 — relating to the im- 
proper uses of energy. We have a number of cases which we have detected down here. 

It means extra expense to look aftei- the peouJe. They will tamper with the meter, ®^d 
we have a good deal of trouble. If we. could wipe out this word “ whoever , just that 
one word, the trouble would be at an end. Kvery time we have been to solicitor 

with a case, he has said “ Have you got ‘ whoever that is the man we want.' 

Q. What 1 want to get at is whj- the rules have not been considered; you say the 
Electric Ins|>c<*tors meet once a yearF* — .4. They have had two meetings, in 191 f» and 
191<i. 

i* And thev maile a series ol lecoiiimeudations to the Chief Inspector to the C4ov- 
-ernment of India;- — .4. No. The Electrical Advi84»r to the (Government of India was 
President of the meeting. They made certain recommendations to the Oovernment of 
India and nothing came of them. We have not heard the result of the last, meeting. If 
Ihe r€HU>miiiendutioiis in witli ALr. spt^ecli tuiou|^iiy we 

should have very little complaint. 

(J. Is it the business of the (4iief Inspec tor to present those recoinmeiidations 1- — A. 

Yes. 

(J. You ‘probably do not know whether th^- were ever pre.».ented or notF --.4. I do 
not . ^ 

. Q. Ol have ever been considered by the Government of India!’* — .4. No. The I’iCOm- 
nieiulations in the 1915 meeting went iip to the Government of India, but nothing Cfcxue 
ol it. 

tj. You go on to dc*duce from that that the meeting of the Electrical Inspectors did 
not carry weight; no driving force at allr' — *4. Yes. 

Q. And you think that an Advisory (’ouncil in eac h province would carry more 
weight y — .4 . i’ucloubtedly . 

Q. I should like to ask you liou vc*ii sugge.st in Madras such a body being constituttul, 
in order that it luav carrv more weiglit than actual meetings of the electrical men from all 

li,ai„y 4 . In regard to the technical men that meet through India, 1 shall^be on that 

Committee, and it the Advisory Board is formed here, I sdiall be only too willipg to 
pass on»aiiv recommendations they make with the idea of getting the Act conformable to 
ou’ rc^quiiements 

Q. Can you imagine any body constituting an Advisoiy Board here in Madras carry- 
ing more weight on a purelv tec-hnic-al matter than the recommendations coming from ail 
the Electrical Inspectors in‘ the country F — A. 1 think the Electrical Im^pectors deal with 
it in this wav. There is a certain amount of feeling that we are resjionsible for drafting 
the rules. Now' these are getting out of date, and they do not think it is quite tho 
right thing ♦hat they should alter their own rulings expressed some 12 or 18 months 
before. 

Q. What it comes to is that the Electrical Inspectors really represent the companies 
which are out to make dividends, and an Advisoi'y (Jommittee would more nearly represent 
the public?' — . What we ask is that if w’e should go ahead, we should have certain 
rules and regulations to woik under, and that those rules should be i-eally business rules 
and not rules that hamper us. 

Q. r take it that you are to-day beiug hampered very c-onsiderably by these three 
instances that you quote? — A, Y'es. 

*P resident . — Q. I understand (hat you gontend that the Act looks at this question 
from the restrictive, almost the police point of view, and you want it to be looked at from 
■the point of vie^ of the industries that would be develojied on account of the greater 
facilities?—**.. e think that Government look u^on the Act us “ once passed, it is there 
for all time,’* like the law’s of the Mi^es and I*er»iahs. We say “ No ; it is not a Criminal 
Act; it wants to lie revised and brought up t«» date regularly. 

Hon' hie Sir R. N , Mooherjee. — Q. Have yon got a prospectus of your company? — A. 
I have, but not here. 

Q. CJould you give us an idea what the*flotation charges were, and what had to be 
.paid to the ^iyndicate who floated the company ? — A . I am afraid I cannot give you that. 
,^here is an item in Capital account, 31st December 1916, Engineer’s fees and expenses, 
total amount to end of year was j£7,453. That was up to date. I cannot give you figures 
'far flotation account. ^ • 
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Q. What was the amount charged by the Syndicate? The Syndicate was foimed^^ 
lirst. They must have charged something in addition to the cost of flotation? — A. I am 
not in a position to give you those figures, 

Q. It is quite a simple account- Many companies in other parts of India, and the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation pay most handsome dividends. You your 

company has never paid any dividend; can you assign any reason for that? — A. First of 
all the enormous distances to cover. Madras has got over 300 miles of roads and streets, 
}in area of 27 square miles. Georgetown alone has got 37 miles of streets. 

Q. Surely your Syndicate must have considered all this before the company was 
floated? — A. That was before we came into the hnsiness. I was not here from the very 
commencement. The history of the undertaking is this Messrs. Crompton & Co. came 
out here and secured a concession. That concession was taken home, and Messrs. Cromp- 
ton & Co. handed it over to a city firm who financed it, and the plant was put down. 

Q. What was the charge made by the financing company? — A. I don’t think there 
was any charge at all ; not that I know of. The best of my knowledge is that the company 
^ook over the c.<incession from Crompton & on the understanding that Crompton &. Co. 
should equi]> the whole of the plant. That was curried out. 

Q. You are practiciul engineer, and have been doing this work for so many years; I 
take if that yt>u were Imre from thi* beginning? — A. I was here from 1913. 

Q. Don’t you think that one of the^aiises of failure was that the company was over- 
burdened from* the beginning? — .4. I don’t think so. There were the encftTinous distances 
to bo covered. They i>ut c.oppei in the ground where it was not required. We have copper 
in the streets where we sell very little current. They might have curtailed their expendi- 
ture on the mains. The other point is that the r'eciprocating plant we have had has 
proved undoubtedly extravagant, and did not wear very well. In those days the turbine 
was not known in India. Tnow we have turbines that cut the coal bill in half. These 
turbines were only insifilled in 1913. 

Q. Then if is iu»t u defect in the Act, but iu the working of it? — A. I still maintain 
that if w’c could charge 5 annaw for dome.stic <-on8umers, and only for three years, as I 
asked GovornimMit to tin, it will get ns out of our difficulties. 

Q. The ]>ublic. will not accept that; in Calcutta they are making a tremendous row, 
because we are i>aving practically 4 annus after rebate? — A. I thought you had two, 
distinct rates in Calcutta one for fans and one for lights, Cahmtta ought to charge mucb 
less than we <4iarge in Madras, for this reason that Calcutta is very near the Bengal Coal 
Fields. They got first-class Bengal < oal for about Rsi. 8 per ton. I want to point that out, 
because you ’< aunot ctuuparo the two places. I don’t think the pxibli** would object to 5 
annas: it is ^luly an increase of 25 per cent. 

Q- Can you obtain a prospectus and send it to the President? — A. I will try, but I 
doubt if we have one in Madras. 

^W it ness sulwequently wrote to say that no copies are available.) 

— Q- Would it be fair now that the public have been taking their electri- 
city for 4 annas to raise the rate to 5 annas? — A. The public realise that they have got to 
pay more for ever\’thing. stores, clothing, etc. Everything is going up in price. 

Q. S<i far as electrii-ity is concerned, it is rather the reverse; they are actually 
cutting down their rates? — A. I don’t know if you have seen the Calcutta balance sheets. 
The percentage between expenditure and receipts in Calcutta has been as low as 32 per 
cent while here we managed last year to get down to 44 per cent. Calcutta had the 
advantage of being able to get first-class i^engal coal at a very reasonable rate. ’Mere 
"Wfi are bringing Singareni coal from 250 miles away, and this coal is not to be compared 
with Bengal coal. We have to |)ay a good d«il more than they do in Calcutta, although 
the coal is of lower quality". ^ 

Q.. Is it vour contention that the Act should so modified that yon would bo per- 
mitted ho charge this higher rate? — -A. If those words in our licence were deleted (goes 
up to President with licence and indicates the words) 

Q. Would that necessitate any change.in the Act? — A. No, simply the licence issued 
under the Act. , ^ 

Q. Would not the Ijocal Gkivemment be the best judge whether these conditions arq 
fair?— The Gkivernmont said they thought we ought to increase the rate to power con- 
sumers. That is not what we w'ant. We want to increase it to the domestic consumers. 
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mA considar IImNI t^«t iMikld b» so ; i^ey ilMra^hi tfeMit tho posror ooMnuMCt 

idi0«44 be d»»«|Bed tnoie. * 

Stm*bi 0 #Wn4d^ Malattyiya. — Q. Ha^e you never dietribuied any dividends 

yetf — A. Not on tbe Sup]^y Company but we have on the Tramways Company. 

la the capital £uropean or Indian, or both? — A. Practically the whole of it ie 
XrUippean ; there are only one or two Indian shareholders. 

Hi. Was there no condition made, like what baa b^n done in the United Provinces 
that the capital should be j>artially sitbscribed by Indians? — A, I don’t think so. The 
share list was opened here at the time. The ordinary M.S.C pound shares could now be 
purchased for Id shillings. 

Q. Where do j^ou ge* your supervisors from ; have you to import them ; or do you 
em|dOT any Indian University men? — .4. Yes, we employ Indian TJniversitj' men. \Ve 
. have three or four either from Bombay or Mysore. 

Q, Pmm the Vi^itoria Jubilee Institute?- — A. Yes. 

Q. What position do they ? — .1 . Shift Engineers ti.tu\ Suiierintendents. 

Q. Do you purchase any ot your httings now in the cotinf iy ? In some places they 
are^ being manufactured? — A. I .slioiild not say we purchase any fittings; we make our 
own. We hav,e our own workshops. 

Q. Do you #ind that the men that j'ou employ pick uj> the work readily enough? — 
A. Yes, we have no difficulty with labour at all. I might say that some of my men have 
bfeen with me for ten years. * 

.Vr. .1. ('htitl4’.rton . — Q. is the Maili'us Tramways ('omjniiiy u sejiarab* concern from 
the Madras Electric Supply Oirporation ? — .4. Yes, they are cpiitc si'parate but some of 
the Directors of this (’oinpany are Directors of the otliei- and the Madras Electru* Supply 
Coipomtion hold all the ordinary shares in the Madras Electric Tramways Company. 

^Q. D<» they take all their powex from the Eleidric Supply (’ompany?— ,1. Yes, and I 
think that in time the two concern^, may he merged together. 


Hon*ble Sir ft. JV . Mookerjee. — (J. Do the Tramways Coni])nny pay? — .4. Yt^s, wo 
manage to earn a little hut we are not in atHueni'e. In 1908 we paid 1 pw cent on 
ordinal^ .shares. In 1909, 1 per cent; 1910, 2 i>er cent; 1911, 2 per cent; 1912, 4 7 >er 
cent; 1913, S percent; 1914, 5 j>er cent; and in 1915, we paid 0 per cent. 

Q. So the shiireholders of the Supjxly Company get their dividends from the Tram> 
ways Company? — A. Yes, 

Q. Because they hold all the shares? — A. All the ordinary shart's. 

Q. ^And the power is supplied by them to the Ti-amway Company? — -4. Y’es. 

Q. So that it is not a fact that tbe Electric Compiiny is not getting anything? — A. 
The amount of money that the Electric Supply Company g«*t from the Ti ainway Company 
won't ipsky dividends on ordinary shares. 

Q. If there was no Tramw’^ay (.vOinnany the Electric Company wouhl have <-oniinually 
auffex^ loss? — A. Yes, undoubtedly; l>y merging the two together, it was hojxed to ( ssist 
it. The average percentage of the I’romway Company -works out to 2’U9 per cent. 


reconstituted Com- 


papy? — -A, Yes, in the first tramways system they "had th«* conduit system, which was a 
lailutP. That waa 23 or 24 years ago. 

ff&n*6il4f Pandiit M. M. Mala-viya. — -Q. Are Die European subscribers Europeans 
cesidihl^jln Ip^aP-A-A. 1 think they are practically all at home. 

— Q ft What do they put up altogether "fsomething near a million ? — A . Yes, 

pvbr a mitliioii. 

Q. JUtid far that they have not got more than 2*09 per cent? — A. No. 

Your licence is from the Government of Madi-as? — A. Yee. 
(3^:. AfPd ^Gkry«m«paiut of ICadrae can vary the^ terms of the licence, subject to the 


— A. Yes, we made appljoait^ 
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Q. What did the Government of Madras do on your application for revision? — A. 
They suggested that we should increase the price to large consumers and not to the 
general public, the domestic consumer. 

Q. The Company rlicl not act upon it? — A. No. It was the very thing we don’t want 
to do. 

Q. Ytmr own < hj vernment,, the Government ol Madras, has not given you any help at 
all y — A . No. 'rhe.i<- is f>ne thing that 1 would lijte to point out in regard to this tramways 
question, and that is uur difficulty here has been that the tramways are terribly over 
crowded night and morning. 

An<l the «|ueKt.ion ol youi being allowed to use Mount lload ; you have placed your 
ideas beloi e Government y -- A . 1 can bring the figures up to date now. The ntimber of 
passengers ciiiried last year was ‘20,044,879 which is a lecord. (Witness here handed to 
the President a list ol the number ttf jiassengers eairied each year.) People might say 
that those figures are affected fiy the ilate the various extensious were earned out. That 
is not so. Tlu- last «*xteusiori we ha<l was in March 1911 and March 1912. We have 
risen from 14 to 20 Tiiillions siii<-<‘ the last extension . 

/* rfsifi f-n 1 G ,\ii<l vou «-:iniiot a iitoinatii'n 1 ly j)i‘oc-<**‘d l<i enlarge 'without some 
sanct'ion 1 1 ’om G(»vej-nnn‘iit y— - .4 . No. 

G. It is Mount i{oa<l you are st» k<‘en on tackling'' — A. Yes. 11 you will help us in 
rec-oinmending t >m‘ |u<)|Misjil to GcJAernnient. At j>resent we think the objecGon is quite a 
Hc^nt imental one. 

Pre.tid4^Tit.. — 'I'liat we cannot, do. 'I’hcn have their owui means ol judging the value 
ot Mount Il<»!‘id. 


frplc rtf irriftrN r ruJrttre forwarded hi/ Mr. ./ . A’. Jones, after oral exaimnatio'n. 

llcvlc^ri in^ to ni\ oial exaiuiiiat ion ! ha\e the honoui to state that the actual capital 
exjieuditui e of tlie Madras hTec-.tnc Sujq>!\ Corjioration and the Madras Electric Tramway 
Company uji to ‘fist Deecmihcu- Ifflf) was as follows, the 191G figures ai^ not yet 
available^ ; — 

£ 

Madras Kl<?ctri< Sxipjily Corjcoration 633,662 

Madras Electric Tramway (''ompany ... ... ... 252,016 


Total .. 885,667 


llegaiding the cuujuirv i<»r the <-harges for ]>ow'er. they are as follows: 

One aiiuii j»ei’ unit plus Ks. 8 jier kilowatt maximum demand; Demand Indicator 
i«‘set eA’CTW' inont h ; special lates to large consumers with good load factors; 
Domestic lighting and tans 4 annas a unit, single wiring. 

The following are the particMilars of the motors connected to date* 

N umber 

Of B.H.F. 

motOFH. 

(.'emeut works ... ... ... ... ••• ... 8 485 

Other industiial moUiis, s.uch as fiour miljs', printing 

presses, pumping, etc. — — ... ... — 147 813 

Total ... 155 1,298 " 

Kegarding the qut*f^tiou about coal, we are using Singaieni^' slack, which cost 
8-15-6 pel t<m delivered to oui j^owei. station . This coal is greatly inferior to Bengal 
ooal, but owing to the freight on Bengal coal, Siiigareni coal is mote economical. 
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“ A meeting of skareholderB will be BiLmmoned on an early date to consider a 
“ scheme for providing a continuous furnace in place of the present one in order to 
“ work 2 shifts during the 24 hours. This schmne can only be carried out if the share- 
“ holders provide funds and the alternative will involve liquidation of th** company and 
“ loss of ail money suhscrihed.” 

On January 22nd 1912, I wrote to Sir Alurray Hammick, K.o.s.i., c.i.E., then 
MemlMU- of ('ouneil, asking lor an interview and in iny letter gave the following facts; — 

“ < )1i Jijiinatjon <ti the eoiiij»any Its. 77,20() was the ea2>ita] subscribed, in h'ebru- 
“ nry J9l(> :< fuithei- amouul <ii Its. 1,00,000 was subscribed, and Hs. 1,14,130 has l>een 
“ expciiided < ii niii< liiiierv, tools and buildings. 'Fhc mojithly outturn of saleable 
bottles frt>ni July 19 JO averaged for foui inonihs 10,000 and as with the labour avail- 
“ able there appeared no jircjbabil ity <if materially improving on these figures it was 
“ decided to purchase JJie best tyjie of aiitomalie inacliines in A\'iii<-h e(unpresse<l air 
“ superseded blowing J»y moutli. 

“ A iiioiilliJy <jutturn of 2l*,b<M) botth^s wa-' reachfid with these macJiines, and in 
“ arriving at this r<‘sult tin- efunjiaiiy has exhausted all its capital. 

“ Wliai lia.-^ bi'<‘ii j)io\e(l is tliat saleable liollles eau be manufactured locally and 
“ it' would seem eertain that witli fnrtlier expenditure on a eontiniious fumar-t* an 

“ fiutturii w<Mild be rea<‘lie(J that would show a profit on working. 

“ With tlie [»j«*seii1 furmo-e it is possiliie only to woj k 8 hoiiis out of 24 whilst 

“ 111 a eoiitiniiou'^ I'uruaee tlu- l.e\»‘l ol molten metal remains <*onstaiii uiid w'ork may 

“ be eontiinied b\ woiking 2 or •’» shifts the whole 24 lioins. • 

“ 1 >\)'il not go into tui'tbtM' details in this li*tter. iiut merely nua that thert* Hi 

no jxissibi 1 ity ot '.liar<*bobh*rs fimiing th<‘ m‘cessar\ furthiT ea)>ital and in ordei' to 
“ «'.'>'ta bl isli an important industry 1 wish to <*onsult you as to whethei' Govei*nment miglit 
“ at this stag!' sl«>j> in, take over the faitorv build a continuous furnace;, c-ariy^ on work 
‘‘ and hand back as a going cone<*i*ii to tbc* company wben flic* industry lias been 

“ 4*Rtabli«hc*d.” 

An intcu'view took place at wliieli 1 exjiiaincxl the* po.sition tullj’. 1 was informed 
that (fovernment eoubl not iiitervcuie as such ac'tion w'otiIcI be opjjosed to the* policy 
advcic'uted by tbe* vSec'ndary <»f State. 

The comjiany hoiih^ tiim* latc*r W4*iit into voluntarx I icj uiclat ion . as additional c*apital 
was not f orthc'.oming. 

Such in bi ic‘f is the history of the Madras Glass Works. 

1 am of ojiiiiioii that, at t lic^ outsc‘t. during the ]>i*el imirrary c‘xj»erimentul stage, 
too mucdi imjiortance was attaehc*d by the* ju'omotcTs to the* fact that good glass could 
be actually macb' in Aladras and lajgc*ly from lc>c*al matt*rrals, whilst too little c-onsidcra- 
tioir was clirc*ct<*d to local <*eoiiomic eonditions sucdi as — 

(o) Cost at faetoiy of I'aw matc*rials and fued 

(If) lOlficreney of lalu»ur. 

(c*) Alsirkei for factory outiui'ir. 

ImjKirtt‘d bottles incur in‘iglit li-om Kuroj.e to India and ale subji-ct to imjioit duty, 
but Hucdi items are not iu themsc‘lves suffic-ieut t«* offset adverse conditions inseparably 
conneeletl wdth tbe inticxluc t ion ol a new' industry. 

T will now refer to matters connected with tlu* history of the Glass Works which 
w'ould seem to be relevant and to c-ome w itliin t he* sc-ojrc* of the Commission’s enquiry. 

1. A mistake wa-^ undoubtedly made at the outset ru not iiistalliug a eontinuou.s 
furnace. Whilst with a full tank oui' workers could readily take out molten glass on 
the end <if a c-arrying pipe lield almost lioriKontally , extraction b^c-ame increasingly 
difficult as the day went on owrng to the level of metal getting lower and lower, 
necressitating tlu* sloping of the fiipe at s\\c*li an angle tlrat an undue length was exposed 
to the fierce heat of the furnaec* anti workers’ liands were burnecj . 

2. 1 wasWnformed hy the woriimen sent out by Messrs. Forster* & Sons that the 
furnace briek.s suffered from the effect of the fierce gases in a wa.A that would not have 
happened had the level of metal in the t/ink remained constant. Bits of brick became 
disintegrated and falling into the molten mixture caused breakages during annealing 
due to the \inequal contraction of glass and brick. 

This trouble was made greater in that fire bricks obtained from Calcutta had oh 
one occasion been used in repairs to the furnace arch. 
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3. Sxperience showed that blowin[j^ bottles by month is too laborious in India and 
certainJy less efficient under Indian conditions than blowings l>y compressed nir machines. 

4. The capital raised was insufficient to set up u continuous tank ami to curry <»n 
work lou^ enough to prove what coukl be donv witli a factory working iinder conditions 
best suited to local labour. 

I am of opinion that (Toverninent help in January llilif would delinitcU lm\c 
settled the que.stion <»f the cost (tf manu^lacturing glass in India nnd«‘r favoni'able \ 

conditions, luit I aiu iloubti'iil \\hi‘tlit‘i a xiic c«'ssful imlu.^ti^ \aou1iI ha n been cstabl isJnal. 
Certainly the tnittni’n of soda watei- bottit^s from *^ix machines \\orketl nndei- Mnropeaii 
conditions would’ far I'xcf'ad the nunila'r t'f bottlt‘«j inijiorttal into 'Madra.s. 

Alessrs. J^’oistei- express«‘<i the opinion that t'conoiuy in 1 md could not be attaiiit>(] 
with a less plant than one in \\liiidi idglit bottlt>'-maK i iig inaidiiiies is enifiloyetl, the 
outturn of which in Ciigland i', L*0(),(KMt wine or bi^ei bottles jmm- month. ('I'bt* ,ivera<ic 
number of soda watei' bottles iiniatrti'd into Maili'as monthlv o\ er tlie last four veai"' 

is 52,968.) 

I adyocatt*d <-onceii1 ra 1 1 ng woik during tlic com fiai'at ively .sliort jito'iod the fac'.tor\’ 
was running on soda watci bottles, a^ ladiig ibc om* artii-le most s;il<‘abb* and bci'ausc I 
con.siderf*d it would be detri.inental to outturn to ilo otlii'r than spt*<'ial ize for some tiim'. 

It must not be inijilied Iroiu this (hat pressial tiles and other g-las.s artic'lcs inig'lil 
mit latei' be made in llie factoi-y. 

In comlusjou 1 may say that tlio ( toveriiiiieii f i-onccssion ol 1 ml relerred to, related 
to wood growing in the forest in the Cmldapah ilislriit ami the eost this fuel to 

4h^ <a>inpun.\ when deii\ered at the factory was j»rar*t icall y normal. Inasmuc'h as the 
chief item of cost in glass jirodm tion is fuel, I am inclined to think a fac tory locatcal 
niiglit b«-« woi'k**d bf‘tt<*i than at ^ladias, inorc'ovc'i a larg'i'r markc'l n'oiild la* 
at its doors. 


Duai. Kvtuknck, 22-ni» January 193 7. 

. (J. \ on liavc* gi\en n>> a taiil\ clc^tailcal account oi tin* Madras (alass 

\Vork.s bringing out the essential features in the* iiistoiy of it. Kailuic*s of this kind aic* 
more instruc tive* to us than successes. Wc* ha^e iiad g'lt'al di^fi<•ult^ in getting down lo 
tile cauiies of tlie failures and conseci uc‘nt ly we \alm> tliis st.itc*mc‘ijV rc*g a rcl i m*- t lie woik 
that has been done here* and tho causes leading to the* failure* of the Mmlras 
industiy’^, 1 sU|i]>ONt‘ that vou have not gom- much into the* technical iioilion oT the 
thing'' — .1 . Xot at all 

Q. You dealt with it <»nly troni the busine.ss standpoint ot x j«‘\\ . 1 ^ es ; nd 

arising out of this T may say that at tlo- i ntc-rvic*%\ I liad xxjfh Sii Murj-av Hammirk I 
was asked wliy sliould (iov.-nimeiit stc-ji in:" It the- problc'in oi c*s1a Id isli i n e a alis^ 
industry is not sufficiently attractive* to t he .Madras Glass (’ompaiiv or to business nun 
would it not seem unwise for ( foverii nic*n t to ii,tc*rvene I- I x^iH Iniefiv mention one- o.' 
two points that are overlo(dvc*d in this question. 

(I) In the course of oui working a lepJy made to me* In one of the* St. Helc*ii> 

glass workim*ii to uiy protest that eacli smcee*d iiig inontirs' outturn did not sliow 

progress was this “The Morks whe-re J am employc'd in Kiiglaiid are- managed bv rnc'n 
whose latheiv, and grandfathers wc*re glas.s-makers ; nu-n aie working who l.av'c- bc*c‘n 
making gJa-s all their lives. >ou cannot do in weeks wliat it has taken us so ma 7 l^ 
years to do. Progre*ss must hv slow, there- will be- difficulties and o<*casionaI set backs.” 

^ fiersoiially realixed tliat the* e.ssc*ntial condition foj- success continuous 

working throughout the 24 hours xxould l«Moie its jnac t ica bil it v was assured eiit.il 
many disappointments, call for miicl, patience and perliaps m*c,.K.sit« f e lionsine workc*r>. 
near the factory. • ^ 

These thoughts forc ecl thc msel vc-s ijj,o,r me as a re.MiIt of our attempts to xvork 
during the night lAsteaa of day wlien we c-xnenemed difficiiltic's in gettiim mc-n (o 
attend. ‘ I.ong way toeome.” “ Reda + ive sick” ami so on were ...asons given for 
late or non-attendance. 

J® Governnmnt work the eventual solution of these and otJ.er difficulties 

would benefit the country, if not during this ctecade later on. 

The individual merchant naturally usually looks for a more ee.lv lelurn on 
hia money. Then alw there is the fact that the- merehant could not I.e c ertain of 
retaining to himsrff the benefits of the long training. As soon as suc cess is in sieht 
"Workera may be attracted .el sewneBe. ^ 
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Q. Do you think that Madras is itself the most suitable place for an attempt at - 
^lass-making P — A. 1 think not. I think the glass factory must be nearer the source of 

Q. In that case do you think it would be possible to make glass cheaper? — A. I 
think so. The questifiii of a market for the things must also be taken into consideration. 

Q. Where would your main market he, would it he Madras alone or other placea 
also? — A. Madras itself and other places also. 

Q. Is Ibere any other suitahlc place in the south oi India which would he suitable 
for the purpose. What is your experience in Southern India? — A. I should say that I 
have really not gone into the question of establishing a factory in any other place. 
The question did not arise inasmuch as wlien my firm took up the position of agents the 
factory hnd already been built in Mjidras. That is a question which is bouna to ai'ise- 
Boonci' or latei-, Init 1 am nc)t prejjared to say at the uioment wliether a very much better 
])lnce in the presidency could have la-eii chosen. 

(J. So far as tiic climah' is concerned and the ]al)Oiir j)rohleni is concerned there is 
no difficulty in making glass in Madras? — . We have found no difficulty in regard to- 
that. 

Q. I'nking into ae<*<uint. t 1 m‘ <|n<''sii(in of chemicals mtisl of which aie imported and 
fuel, and the question c»f finding a market and also having regard to sea freight rates, 
ean you suggesl a la-ttei' sit<*? — .1 . 1 hav<‘ nc»t g<>ne^ into that question. . W^hat I did 

1 ‘ealise Was that t lu* inum‘di:ite j»ri»hh‘m was t<» turn out a quantity that wo^uld he sufficient 
to make tin* factory a sur*cess. 

I'hat IS a ver>' im|M»rtant jioiiit. Does it mean that in A'our ojiinion tlu* market in 
Southern India is no< sufficient? - .1 It is not suffici«‘nt unh‘ss wc* make a greater variety 
of arlic'les t han soda watc'r hott h's a** we might eventually have done. We had first 
to organise lalxuir and by concentrating attention on one article to try to attain maximum 
outtuin. Soda water' htdtles ser'ined more promising to <*onccntrate on than any one 
other sort. The Medical Department use a large tjuantitv and variety of bottles and^ 
this and other demands would eventually have been tackled. 

Q. What Mould you advise us in the sha|K‘ of a practical suggestion so that we 
miglit j)lacc the matter before the (xovertimentP Have you thought whetlier it would 
be worth M'hile to take uj> tin* industry? Dr> you find that the local market is big 
enough and are conditions for the estalilishmc'iit of the industry suitable? That is to 
say how are we going t<i make ii]) our minds as to whether it is worth while for* Govern- 
ment to take up the indusfry at a!l?--..'1. I think with comjiaratively small expenditure 
additirmal tc) the money alread\- S])ent Government eould have arrived at the cost of 
glass-making in India under host factory conditions, but whether in light of knowledge 
gained it Mwrld he advisable f<»r the Government of Madras to Start a glass factory 
novo is rather a difficxilt <]uesiion to ansM'or. 

Q. The glass industry is going on in other pai ts of India and is fairly flourishing and 

it seems to he ])aying especially Tinder present war conditions. The question at present 

reallv is whetlier Madras offers a c*hance for starting another industry of the kind. Any 
area" that is taken U]) must he decided on in some experimental way before you can 
estnhlisli the thing. Do you think that the business is one that even now would bo 
worth the M'lnTo of the Government going into? — A. I should hesitate to recommend it. 

Q. Is tlie factory still standing? — .4. The factory is still standing and I believe was 
taken over by the Govenmiont some time after the company went into liquidation. 

Sir F. //. SU'H'ari . - Q. You refer to one Mr. Scholl. Was he a German official or 

was he a German merchant? — A. He was not an official. He was German Consul in 

Madras. 

Q. And Mr. Unger? — A. Mr. Unger is an Anglo-Indian merchant in Madras.* 

Q. You say that they raised Rs. 77,000. Was that a private indicate P— -A. The < 
Madras Glass Company "v-as registered under the Companies Act. The capital -wa# 
subscribed privately hy friends of the promoters. \ 

Q. How did they start ? Was it all the money that they ccmld get? — A. I think that 
probably the promoters thought that sum would be quite sufficient to establish the 
practicability of making glass and their idea was, when that had been established, to 
get more money and form a large company^ 

Q. Hooking hack would you agree that the capital was quite sufficient? — A. It waa 
absolutely inadequate. . , 

Q. And even when the further lakh of rupees was invested it was still not sufficient!? 
— A. Insufficient but it waa all that could be got. 



Q. l>o you' think that was the case because the industry •had not succeeded ^ — -A. . I 
^Ihink that would be the answer. 

Q. Was Mr. Meier still here at the timeh — J.. He was here only tor a short time. 
He merely came c»ut to erect the furnace and left the i*oimtr 3 ’ « few dn^'s after glass was 

marie. 

Q. Had an^'one in your lirui any technical knowledge of the subject of glass* 
making? — A. No. 

CJ. Jiid Mr. Meiei go uwaj’ belcire you took ovei the concern y — .-1 . Yes, some time 
before. 

CJ. Hud you any expert u<lvi<e or experience at all^' — .1. No. 

Where did you get sainl ti-oin I" — .1. h'loiii it place t<*n miles to the north 

of Madras. 

Q. Was it satisfactory?- — A. It was «-xc*^‘llcnt .Mind. Itetween the Knnore backwater 
and the sea thei*e is a A-ery large a<‘ci-etioii <*f sn<*h sand. 

Q. Had you miy German \M»rknicn wlieii you took the concei-n over? — . l' 1 . No. 

Q. ^Vho was managing it tlien ? — .1. \'er\ little work was going on. At the time my 

firm took river management 1 was on tbi* point of going to En^and and I think the 

people who had been educated b 3 - the (Jernuin workers were cariying it on. 

fj. Were ’they Indians?—.!. Yes. 

They hud no previous knowledge of glass-making or anything of the sort? — A. 
Yhey had no jjrevious knowledge. Tliere was no rlitficulty in turning out the soda water 
bottles on wliich wr* wyic? engaged. The rliflScullA' came in w'hen we found tliat we had 
to sjiend Its. 500 n da 3 * lor turning out Ks. 100 worth of glass. 

CJ. What do you attribute that to? Is the luboui' suitable and ui'e the climatic 

eonditious good? — A. It is certainly hot in Alarlias. But 1 do not think that climati- 
oall 3 ' there is any difiiculty. After* all tlie heat that von get in the furnace is so great 
<jom|iarativ<dv that ten or twentA- degre<*s A-arjation in the surrounding atmosphere does 
not count foi iiiur'li. 

(J. You saA' that you are A'r'rA' doubt lul AA'hether u sucr'esstul glass industry could have 
been starterl here? — A. Yes. 1 should hesitate to recommend it. As regards starting a 
new glass industrv' on purelA* <*ommercial grounds, 1 can positively say that I would 
not recommend it. 

llon'hlf Pantint M. M . .l/n/n /•/ //</. — You sav that soda watei* bottles imjK>rted 
during the last four 3 ’-ears aA’^eraged 52,968. What would he the pri<*.e on an average? — 
A. The average price at the time Avhen we wer«* working the factor^' would be for small 
bottles Rs. 12 a gross and for tlie larger bottles about Rs. 18 a gross. 

Q. You huA’e here the sand aA’uilabJe, the labour UAuilable and the market available. 
Don’t 3^30 think that the Madras I’residency' will eiinsume the whole of your outturn 
and moTO ? — .4. I think that it consumes 52,090 bottles a month. 

Therefore the sand being available the labour being available and the market 
being available, do you think tliat the Government should go into this enterprise and 
establish it on a sound business footing? — A. There may be other places more suitable 
than Madras. That is my onlA' reason for not answering the question in the affirmative. 

.Q. Rut having regard to these three factors, the pres<;iice of the raw material, the 
labour and the market, ilon’t you think that Government would be justified in going 
into the industry with a view to putting it on a sound business footing? — A. I think 
the chief difficulty is that of cheap fuel. T hear thai. there is an idea of starting a 
factory in Rengal where cheap fuel is obtainable. You get cheap coal there and if ^at 
factory is started, I am sure we would not be able to compete with it. 

Q. That may *be if it was the enterprise of some private firm which may have to 
give a large retur*. ^ But h[||p-the |jeople of, the presidency who have got the labour and 
the market would it hot be an advantageous thing to start an industry here? — A. 1 think 
l^at if a factory is started* in Bengal the Government here would be wrong in establishing 
a factory here. The factory in Bengal would be able to undersell the .Madras goods 
mud the factory here would not be able to compete. 

Q.* Because of the cheapness of the coal?— A. Coal is very important and expensive 
factor in the .working of the factory. 

* Q. And you cannot think of any other means of supplying the necessary fuel P — A» 
1 Hiink coal is the cheapjsst fuel. • ^ 
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when tlih'-Moto^ was started first, wpnld lie have evniAe^'am^ .m 
weig^^QHbcu^iie*^ namely he would not have pteshitted a fin ^ ‘inTifiihTri^^ 

Q* And you also think that the use of these unsuitable hriolcw 
vented P — A. Experts attach the greatest importance to the ri^t kin^' 
point was impressed upon me very much. There are difficulms in the case 
out exj>erts for close industries, such as glass-makers are chary about giyin^ awi^ 

C^. 1 understand that there was at one time a bottle-making maohinery 
anybody who wanted to buy bottle-making machinery ought to be a member o# Ihat 'lrs^^; 
Have you come across that kind of thing? — A. No. ’ . ^ >4 

Q. The question resolves itself then into one of the right kind of expert and the 
culty of getting him? — A. I think that diflBculty is not insuperable. I think 
had been contimiing and if Government had advanced the money I could have gfone oh ' 
that I should have largely followed the advice of this firm Forsters. They would ImVe:^ 
constructed a continuous furnace and I should have stipulated that the two aoili 

out who were very excellent remained until manufacture was made n complete iupceflil. 

Q. We understood from a jirevious question that Calcutta has the additional adwB- 
tage of having cheap coal in addition to the market and that you are doubtful whether. . 
the Madras market by itself would be able to find sale for all the bottle|<P — A. Tlust i^’ 


Jlon'ble Sir Fazulhlvot/ Vrtr-riinhliMy . — Q. How did this facto-ry get into the possee- 
sion o-f Government P — A. The comjiany went into liquidation and the factory wsm>-, 
acquired by a private individual wh<» subsequently sold it to Government. 

Q. You say that there was sc»me trouble about the wo-rkmenP What was the tvouble^' 
— A. The only trouble was that we could not get with Indian labour anything like 
outturn that is got with Furopean labour. All I meant was that it would take v«ry , 
many years to make the Indian workmen as eflicient as th<' Fnglish workmen. 

Q. What is the pay tliat thc^se Indian workmen get in comparison with the Kngliah 
workmen ? — A . 1 do not know what a glass blower gets in Furope. The men here -avO- 
paid Rs. 16 a month. 

Mr. A. CJia-ttjerton . — Q. You have experience in connection with the manufacture' 
and export to Furope of Madras handkerchiefs? — A. We have shipped a large quautilrf. , ' 

Q. There was also a similar trade conducted from Madras in wjhat are called 
which go to Singa}M>re. Have you got any experience of that? — A. I have no expoHeflOe. 

Q, Ho you remember tlie maximum value of this export -trade in .Madras heanuiiPtor*; 
chiefs? — A. I think about 6,000 trunks a year. The value would be nearly a 
tiiousand po-unds sterling a year. " , 

Q. Are these Madras handkerchiefs made on the country loom?— Yes. ■ ... ‘‘li:! 

Q. Can you tell us what stood in the way when experimenting with improved, 
with a view to getting a better outturn? — A. We imported a loom called the ^ * - 

about aix of them. That loom was op era'ted by the feet. It was 
lower* loom, although much lighter. We were told that it had worked very 
in several countries on the Continent. The speed was from 200 to 
Vrhioh,' of course, was quite good. Our ^periments with this loom Vreom wt 
The difficulties that we experienced were that the loom was vj^y 
Work than the country loom and there is a greatmr strain^ on the yv^ 
experienoed constant breakages and eventually save up ai^ ^ 

l^ms which were finally handed over to the Industries f^parottei 



l^ms which were finally handed over to the Ihdustnes Hep 
what they did with them. 

Q, Ho these Madras handkerchief looms do high eldpv^MIM 
a* tor siMciid dollP — A., 'SiuB beat 
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Q. These handkerchiefs are sent to London and sold by auction? — They were 
formerly sold by auction. The auction system has now disappeared. 

Q. Do you get these handkorcbiefs from the traders or the weavers? What organiza- 
tion have you got to secure a continuous trade ? — *4. AVe make our contracts with a 
middleman and have to advance a «*onsiderabre ]>ortion of the value of the order. This 
middleman in turn distributes the money to the weavers, also gives them yarn and 
.later collects the goods. 

Q. Have you had any iMinsiderahlt* trouble in recovering the advances? — A. That is 
one <»f tlie great difficulties l onnectcd with the business. In the c*ase of an advance in 

values the weaver has often disposed of onr go«uls to others for better prices, but the 

difficulties in tracing gtwxj.s, although om* wcmld like to prosecute for non-fulfilment of 
cxmtract, are too great in actual practic** to succ'cetl. 

(J. 1^0 yon think it would bf‘ advisable for the weaving department of the Department 
of Industries to make furthei- exjieriments in tlii-. dii*ei*lion with a view to get ovei- tlio 
difficMiltios connected with the manufat'tnre of this paiticnlar <'luss of goods? — A. 1 
think that it is a matter for the department to consider. T am doubtful about tlie 

point. As 1 say it is really due t«* ln‘r«*dif aiy -skill in any particular district. If the 

d€*}>ariinent set itself' to inijirove outturn and quality of tlies<* goods it woulrl be a matter 
of jicrsisteiitly and patiently vorkinu without expecting any great immediatt^ results. 
That woubl be a mattc*r for the (Government t<i <‘oiisid«'r. 

Q. Hav<‘ you got any ex]»eri<‘ric<‘ of the traih' with the Straits? — A. 1 huv<‘ no 
exjx'rieiice of the Straits trade. 

. Q Ai*e yon aware wh<‘th(;r the fly shuttle loom has be<ni largely taken to by the 

weavers in the Madi-as Pi-esnh'iK'y in re<’<‘nt years? — A. It has. T Ixdiove that lungies ns 

well ns hand kerT-liiefs arc now lai-gtdv -niafle on fly shnttb*- looms. 

, Q. Tu yonr ex]jerii>nc<’- in dealing with the wt'avers do you find that th<«'e is difficulty 

in disposing of their eoods and that is an important leasoii wliy th(‘V are averse from 
putting inom*y into imprt*\e<l methods? !)<» yon think that there is nf)t sufficieiit orga- 
nization among the weavers? — . 1 . I .am afraid 1 have no personal knowledge of the 
subject . 

Q. Can yon say hc»w many wiiuvcis are employed in this ImndktM eh ief imlustry. — 
A. I bavf* not got tin' figures villi me. 

Q. l?<inglily? — .1. 1 sl'oubl tln’nk tlial <nie veavin* wonbl turn out one iiieoe of hand- 
kerchief in about fiv(‘ da\s. There arc* (M pic'cc's in a trunk. I should tliiuk iliei’e are 
five to ten thousand weavers making Aftidras handkerchiefs. 1 must say that I am 
speaking ratlier oivliand T slionbl b<> g-lad to put in a note. 

Prc3u7r7il .--'li is a vc-ry imjxirtant matter. If you could look up tin* m*c*osKary data 
and let us have a note we shall be glad to have* om*. 


Witness stihsequeni’i.y FoitwAiinni> titk koi.i.ow^incs : — 

.Vote on Madras II atidkerrluefs. 

Some 4,000 trunks <jf Madras handkerchiefs valued at about .£*80,000 are shipped 
annually to Loudon and thence* ])rincipally to the We.st ('oast of Africa and the West 
Indies. This bnsLne'-s goes back to the days of the h^ast India Company. 

Up to 20 years ago jmblic sales were* held in Ijondon quartc-rly at which these 
handkerchiefs were sold b>' auction. 

< )f late years direct orders have increased and an<*tion sales no longer take place. 

Prices have ruled from -l.s. to 8.?. a j)iec«* for oidinary plain weaves whilst a small 
demand has existed for goods woven with a dohby t*lf<*ct decorated Avith raised work and 
embroidery, jirices of such running from lO*. to 20.'5. a piece. 

These goods are woven in hand looms imported cotton yarns being used, usually 
60*8 warp and 40*8 weft. 

The superior qualitie.s which are woven jn Arni, Sattiyavedu and surrounding vil- 
lages have a very distinctive and artistic appearance. 

For many generations production of thes«i goods has led to so practical a knowledge 
being acquired of vcyiou.s details pertaining to treatment of yarn, dyeing and weaving, 
that the weaver is a.highly skilled craftsman as fai- removed from the ordinary power 
loom or even hand loom .plain goods weaver as the sculptor is from a common stone 
mason. 

It is very necessary to keep thi.s in mind in considering schemes for increasing pro- 
duction or introducing manufacture of such goods in any new district. The common quali- 
.ties have been for some time produced in the Oiddapah district where I worked patiently 
for over ten ^nears before arriving at a satisfactory standard. These hand loom goods 
command much higher prices than English power loom productions although reports that 
mill goods are gaining ground, particularly in the common qualities, have been increasing 
for some time. 
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It is customary here to contract with a middleman for one’s requirements, a contract 
uslluIl^’ being for quantities varying from a single trunk to several hundred trunks for 
delivery within two to eight months. Middlemen are either successful weavers or, if 
nf»t weavers by caste, men who have acquired influence over a weaving community or 
who liave perhujis such intimate knowledge of a paiticular grouji as to enable them to 
get goods made. 

It is usual to advanee one-third the eost ; thus in c<jntraetiug for thirty thousand 
rupees worth of hantlkei ehiefs an advanee of Its. 10,000 is given, the next jiayment being 
for g<u»els <h*liveieil aftei’ oiie-tbird the order has been eomjjleted. 

In a staiitiiKiiv oi downwai<l market <'ontraet time is usually kept and quality of 
giKifis is <*orre<*t. 

In a lisiiig market contract time is often cxceedeil, the ostensible reasons being, 
too tre(pn*iitly, mei-el^* exenses of many kinds to cover laches on the part of suppliers or 
weaveiK iti sec retly giving ]u«*ferciic-<“ to ctuii j»et itors subsequently booked anti higher 
price orders. 

Sj»e<-ial designs may have been «»rdered at the instigaticui of the African trader in 
antieijiution tif an ex]>eete<l .season chunand, and unfortunately tor the original contract 
buyei-, as dtdivery time beeotnes title, sliould the market have advaiieed nr signs of active 
deiiiantl bc*cciirie manifest, supplieis find no diffieulty in leadily making sales tiutside at 
highc*!' ])i-iees. 

More than onc e* it has tiappent*rt that the ]»iek of a led has been so tiisposed t)t whilst 
tardy clelivery is made* against eontrac t. 'J’lie biiA t‘r may only bear of this stolen march 
Tininths and months later frc*uc the ii-atc* inchMittu in Africa and too offen it is then 
imjiossihle to trac-e and iinraAt*! the* fac-ts much l<‘ss get any satisfaction. A buyer not 
infrecjueiitly has delivei<‘d to him goods which, whilst in the* matter o'f c|uality are at 
the time of chelivc*ry (owing jierhajis to aedive* ch'inand for a }>artieulai’ style) worth mojre 
than eoutrac-t ]iric-(‘, ai'c* l•c‘all^' inft'iioi- to eoiitracd stnndai'cl of cjiinlity. Too often an 
allowanc-t* eanncit be olitainc'd and tin* buy<*r cannot atford to let goods go to a coin- 
jjetitoj- ■and insist iipcni r<*-maniifa<*t urc* as the buyei’'s mark(*t would be s]>oired by eomiie- 
titors getting in fii’st witli Ins designs. 

“ Capping,” or making the outside handker<-.hit‘f of the piece of b<‘tter quality than 
the inside*, is not iiifi’e<(uently done. The* standard of quality is weight of the piece 
which runs from X?4 ounc-e"> (c'ommoii) to ‘10 ouni*es (sujicrior). 

Instead of using througlioiit in the wc*tt 40’s imported yarn, often the red weft 
s^'ipes in the inside* hand ki‘reh iefs are made of country dyed and spun 20*8 yarn. 

'^riiis allows of f<*w<*r thi’eads bc*ing' ])ut in <»!• the ]>ic*c-e made* 8 to 9 inches short and 
yet weighing c'orrecdly and cjuality a]ipar«‘nt1y on a snperfic‘ial examination of the top 
hand kereh icd’ all light. 

It will have l)et*ii gatht*rt“d ficnn the r<‘maik‘. pieec'ding this that the merchant’s 
diffi(ultit*s ;n<* not solvecl by a clet«*<tion of sueli iriegiilarities iiiasmucdi as he cannot 
always atVord to i<*jec*i goods. It is oft<*n indeed a matter of diffieulty to deitide when 
and where to draw tl»e line*. Of course the merchant during a time, of ))Oor demand 
is often able to insist ujion al lowanc'c*.s tor g<*ocl.s not nj) to standard or to cditnin some 
nieusui'c of satisfac'lion, a business amounting to 4^80,000 per annum could hardly he 
innintaiiied weic* it always a ease* of ‘‘ heads I win tails you lose.'^ 

If it wc*re possible to abolish the eustoni of “advances ” and to insist ujion a 
ptmalty idausc* foi’ non oi- imjierfeet futilnieiit of eonti'aet the difficulties referred to 
would disappear. In actual working however 1 have iic»t found it possible to introduce 
Nueh i-eforuis. 

I do not know how ( i overumeiit can l»i*l]»; I merely bring forward certain difficulties 
that it may he I’ealized how seriously a m€*rchant is handica|iped in this husiness in 
not being able to obtain the <*o-operatioii which is essential to development. 

T am convinced that if only honest co-operation could be ensured on the part of 
supplier and weaver the bund loom weavers’ interests might be considerably developed. 

It may be interesting to note that the dy shuttle loom introduced by the Industries 
I^epai'tmeiit some ten years since Iras been more and more coming into use in ^hand- 
k€*rchief weaving, and today I think that over 80 ]>er cent of handkerchiefs woven are on 
such looms. 


Witness No. 202. 

Mb. diiosK, F.C.S., F.G.S., M.I.M.E., Mine owner and Eeanonvie' (jreoh>gt*t 

O-ooty R.S. 

WrittiSn Evidence. 

Oreatest difficulty is met with, in India, in interesting financiers iitwminin^ enter- 
prise. However sound the proposition may be, in India, except coal mining, all 
mining propositions are regarded with extreme suspicion. This is np donbt partly duo to 
speculation in the past as well as failures. Pseudo-eltperts are so common in India and 



their activities are so widespread that honest men with sound propositions are regarded 
as speculators and fail to obtain even a hearing from the capitalists ixi thi*i country'. Only 
those capititlists — and their nvimber is extremely limited — who have pi*ofitt^cl fixun their 
investments in mining business, take some interest in mining projjositions. liut they 
also frequently give preference to other jjropositions such as t^ exploitation of agri- 
cultural products. 

Capitalists in India, with few exceptions, have very little knowleilge of and take 
little intere^it in mining. The success of the coal mining industry leadily attracts 
capital. Ilut the pros]>ects of soundly organise*! metalliferous aind non-metalliferous 
mining industries are almo^^t unknown to the (‘upitulists in India. These branches of 
the mining industry* .'ire Uie most neglectcMl an*l undeveloped in this country. Where 
of sufficiently- large scale, they linve nttiacted capital from llliirop**. lint small Hcal«» 
industries pitmeered by small capital i.sts have eith<*r faile*l for want <»f sufficient capital 
or sountl oi-giinisation *ir b*»tb or are struggling for their exist*»nce. 

\N"liile |>leTity of capital is foi 1 iicoiniiig ftir the <leveh>pment of coal mining, jute, 
tea anti tdhei- agricMiltiiral indnstrit^,, banking in India is not sufficiently advanced to 
render financial jiitl to ortlinary mining jii tipo-it ions other than ctml. Most of thti manga- 
nese and mica mines have b«>eii workcsl ]>y '>imall cajiitalists in the beginning and the 
tlevclnpment of tln‘s<* coneeTii^ \\ :iv gi<*at l_\ iiam}iered by lack <it cajdtal. Pioiiecn- woivkers 
in tin* field ha\e often l»ceji oblig*Ml to liaiid o\<*i- then intert'sfs or to close tlieir 
iniiif^s on account f*l tlieii- fail in c to ctmimaiid c.ajiital to withstand lln‘ comiititition 
by their neigbliours wlio wtue afti-acttal by their own enterprise. Hanks in India will 
not grant any, loan on the security of mining nrojierty or stocks of ore, while it is easy to 
obtain Mic'b financial assistance loi agricult iirul jirtalucc, W^Jiib? lea*ling banks in 
liiurop*^ retain *oi can iea«lily se<*nie t li*» servic e's of c'onsulting geologists or mining 
anginc'ei's to repoi’t on mining' p!'o])o^it ions brought. bc*forc* them even I’i'oim remote"^ parts 
of the woild, banks in India ]k>ss<‘s-> no siicli ageiic-y as fbey entij'C'ly ignore mining 
industries otliei- than coal. Thus tin* contred of some* of the most imporbint, mining 
c-onceriiH has passed into foreign hands. 

.\s a rub*, it is onl\ iii<*n f*f high '.tandiiig- aiol inflm*ncc* u ho c an command c-apital, 
c\cn it lhc*ir piopositioiiN arc* u-ort h b‘s>.. l*ion<*c‘i-s of mining industiic's and small 
ca jiit.iHsts in India have* ol1c‘n to put an «*nd to th«*ii ac*t Ivit ic‘s on ac*<*ount of d isc*ourugt*- 
nicnt and uani ol capital and j*ho]M*r guidance* and the* clc* vc-lopmc'n t of a number of 
promising mining i iidust T i<*s lias thus bc*c*n c*hc‘c kc*d. 

It is rathei* diffi<*uli to suggc'st any mc'ans foi the' ic'inoval of the difficulties which 
c*onfroiit the* small mine nwn<*r in India, as .so mui'h dc'pends on circ*unistatices which 
greatly vary. But as the declaied |»olicy of the (xovernment is tlie encouragement of the 
devc*lopiiic'iit of industiies in India and us iiiining is the* scM*ond basic; industry in the 
world w-ithout the devc‘lo])nient of which no countiy c-un ]>rogre.^s saifficiently, I think 
the establishment of an liii]»erial l>o]>artmen1 of Mine's to dc'velop the mineral industi-y 
of India, w-ill go far'towaids tlic' scdA'iiig of the* difficult-ic's to sonic; c;xtout. The present 
t’Cf;loo'u*al Siirvc'y of Tnclia, if exjmiicled into a combined J >e]>artnien t of Mines and 
<ii*c»logy, should answer tin* puiposc* I do not sc*c* the* iH*cc*ssity for a new defiurtmc'ii t, ns 
the Geologic*al Sui’A-cy w'ith its A'ast expeiieiic*** and kuowb'dge of the mineral resouices 
Is alioady in a jsisition to matc'i ially assist in the* devc'lopnient of the mineral industry 
of India. The c*xi‘-ting ]»arl of tlie juesent oigiinisa tion sliould continue the investigation 
of tlie stiatigra])hical and structural geology of India and its Mines Bruncdi should 
c'xclusively cleal with all asjK'cts of eeonomic- gecdogy and sliould institute special 
investigation of all oc-currenc'es of economic minerals w-ith n vic'w- to their cicvelojiment 
wher*^ ^warranted. There* should be a T'rovincial (tecdogist in c*ach pre.sidenc;y and 
]>rovincc* f]^rhaps with the* exception of Bombay and the' l*unjal>) including Baluchistan 
and the ^^orth-W^estern Frontier Province. Besides, caia-ying on a survey of the eco- 
nomic* mineral resources of his province, it w-ill he one* of the duties of the Provincial 
(Geologist to investigate every mineral occurrence capable of development brought to 
his notice by pioneers or discoverers or 4iolders of jirospecting ]iceiise.s or mining leases 
w-ho l-equire* assistance and advice for development. The Provincial Geologist should 
i*c>-port to the Director of the Department of Mines and Geology and also to the pro- 
vincial Governmeujb on the prospects of the development of such deposits and should the 
Director form a favourable opinion as to the mining psroject, necessary assistance may 
he rendered by Government on his recommendation. Of course, the Provincial Geologist 
will have to he a specialist capable of forming sound conclusions as to the prospects of 
a mineral find. When once deposita are prospected and their value proved under 

the guidance of the Provincial Geologist, it may not he difficult to financje the under- 
takings. It is in the prospecting stage that the small capitalist is mainly hampered by 
want of sufficient funcls for prospecting and for exploiting his profiucc'. The difficulty 
of finding a iqarket and the right tyY>e of buyers has often retardecT tlie develo]unent c>f 
mineral indifstries in India. A Department of Mines can give much assistance in this 
and manv other directions. .Such a department is hound to stimulate the mineral 
industry,' the importance .of which is hardly recognised in India. In my opinion, the 
necHl for .such a department properly staffed, is very great and ui^ent. 
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In my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aM in the shajM of 
money grants- in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supj^uy of 
machinery and plant on* the hire-purchase system, provision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro- 
vided that such aid is rendered only on* the merits of each case to highly deserving 
industries. Such ai<l should be given only to pioneers of important inuustries rnd to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. Well-established industries 
should be excluded Irtim such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
counijy and <lcveloj)ing a new- mineral industry to the benefit of a Province, financial 
aid by Government to defray jrartly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may be granted to small capitalists who will be abl^ to suj)poit with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance. Gov- 
ernment may guaiantcfi dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only <»n the merits ol each case irrespective of the financial standing 
of the pi'oiuolers provided they are honest and their ju'frject is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies fiughl to stimulate the inception and the develop- 
ment of new iudustrr«*s. Such grants liavc* led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reacliing importance in other ccnintries such us Canada and Australia. But India has 
very few' caiitains of iridustry and so long as their numlrer and sjrheres of activity are 
limUed, little good will result from the oiler of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead to new developments in the mineral industi*y of India. 
Sucli assisianco is necessary ami may ^ erv a pirropriatcly be granted for the establishment 
of metallurgical industries, such as, the inanufar iure of iron and steel, ferro-manganese 
ferro-ehroine, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., ami also for cliemical industries such as 
the mauulaclure of suljdiuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sul}jliatfc of ammonia, 
alumina, anilfue c(douis, etc. Indnslri<'s ».f national irnjrortance simuld have the first 
c laim for bountif s. A number of mineral industries ean be started with success in India 
provided these indnsliic*s vtueive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from feic-igri eomiretition . Under normal shipiring conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-ore is tiossille ])rnvided bouirties are granted at the c^arly stage of the ind^try. 

When Government give financial assistance on a larg<‘ scale to an industry, Govern- 
memt control will bo necessaiv to ensure pro]>er exirenditure of the amount granted and 
for the effieient oigairisation of the industry for ittr success. Tire failure of many 
industries may be traced to heavy outlay on Imildings and wrong typo of machinery and 
the handling' of the business by im om ]»c‘leiri men. 'Ihe a ppoiirtnrent of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government guarantee dividends or 
grant heavy loans or Jrr•o^ide part of the share c apital of eomiranres. Government directors 
must be apnointod. In other cases, sm li as the giants of small amounts of money, loans 
wdth or w'itbout interest, supply of macdiinery and plant on the hire-purchase’ system. 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. i- 

I have no direct iicrsonal experience of Government pioneer factories But so far 
as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
devolopinen*. of ftio country. Dowe vor tl.o prowth of tl.c- j.iouct.r lartorief; baa boen 
BO far, very alow nod only a feev sn.l. factories llavi- been CBtabllshed within the last 
decade In this eountry. lack of initiative and knowleclge of industries on the part of 
thr,,eople beinp bo eonspienons, the pioneering of industries by Governnient is a necessity 
Pioneer factories sbonld l>o started after tl.oroiljrl, investipation by re^al and not Bupp^ed 
snec'iulists. Makeshift arrangements and false economy must be rigidly avoided. 
rLut man in the ripbt place ” the n.-plect of this elementary- principle of mdnatnal 
success, is the cause of the failure of a v.-ry Inrpe number of Indian induBtries. 

A pioneer factory should be closed wlieii tbe feasibility of tlio iiiidertahinp has been 


Bufficientlv demonstrated and when similar industries are started by privnte capi^listo 
oVa tion"";%ac^olT^^ ha”nded over for private or 

‘■"•"’Tbe maty ’^ol’d:c^>f pioneer .^^tories sbonld Im to de^ 


Starting^ new industries to check the import of foreign articles capable of being manu- 
factured in India. Industries for the manufaenire of finishocl products f^m ^ 

j. *1 we.iv rvoTt It** *»vnorted with ■profit in competition with those now being 
maimfact’ured in’^Europe from’^lndian raw mateiials, should be investipatyd, I 
whv Government should not undertake the pioneering of metalliirpical or chemical 
A +o those inaugurated bv the Canadian Government. It is m this 

d^re^tion that results of far-reaching importance may be achie-ved, although the cost of 
direction tliot resui ^ Experimental stntions'for the investigatira 

of Gie'^^ros^cts of ekemical. metallurgical^and mineral industries ought to he opened by 

""r^rihTe'Yor ^’’Uring or banking egimcie. to give material n^riatence to 

mining nndertyktyg^ the present riirid treatment in fa^r of more itympatbetic atti-' 
^ tnde for mining propositions by small capitalists , 
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(J4) by securing” the services of c«»mpetent geologists and mining engineej's to in- 
vestigate and report on mining propositions; 

(3) by granting loans for tbe development of sound propositions or for the purchasa 

of mafbinery ; 

(4) by granting advances against consignments of ores or mineral products; 

^5) by advancing fieight charges as in tbe case of axgriciiltural products; 

(6) by granting loans «in ttie se^'iiiity of stocks of saleal le oio. 

Qovernment- aid, when it comjtetcs with existing industries or discourages fitw^h, 
private enterjnise, sJioiibl ho discoutiiiueti. When ther<** i> a (‘oitiida ini of <*oni]'etition, 
the party affected hy (iovernment assistance to a rival iindei taking should approach 
G'^verninent witli a lull ropresiuitation of their grii'vanctvs and if a siifFic-ieiit cast* is ni:/de 
out, then Goverr ment will ease jiiv.eg as»^i:uii<‘ to ju-eveiit iinuue »;onj ]u't it ion or fco 
diseourage private entfrj)rise. 

1 have had lui ex jiei ieiic*e ol tei liuical and scientitie aid provi<le<l by Uovernm«mt, us 
I do not kn<»w vlitdher thert' is any organization in this ])i esidtuiey caj ahle t>l rendering 
aid to any mining industry. I have leceivetl as^islancn* fiom the Geological Survey of 
India ami from tlio (.'timmei lial lutcdisgenco 1 )epurtnii‘nt . Itesearchos coiiducto«l by the 
Geological Survey on llie miueial reso.irci-s <»f‘ India, have led to very imiioGaut develop- 
ments of the mineral indu-lry of this country. Tlie prtis«‘ni position of the c-oal, ]>etro- 
Icum, m<jngancse, mica, and tungsten ami <»t her in<liistries is due to tbe investigation 
and tlie publication of tlie i esearcln.s conducted by tbe meunbers of tbe Geological Survey 
ol India. Tbe manganese iiiining industry <*f tlie Hellary district, wbiidi has given 
employment !« tljousaiids of }k»oi lab<»ui”t*i‘s in tlie arid region <‘mbracing tbe llellary and 
adjoining distriptw in the Homhay I’residencVt duGiig the last de<‘ad(% would not biive 
b<M-n brought to existi'uco but lor the. tlis oveiies made by me <*n Ibt* basis of tbe elm* sup- 
jt^ied hv tlu‘ late Mr, iirueo h'oolc of the ( leologii a 1 Siirv<‘y. As the rt‘''ult optlic «IiscoveiN 
of I'xte’nsive deposits of loangam-sc-orc, a vcJy lau kward jiari of this ]>iesidency has l)ccn 
opened uj* by about 20 miles of lailway, lidief lias been given >)y em])loyment in tbe 
mines to a ciuisidoral .1 > p«T(on tage of a tainim' stricken ])opii 1 at ion . to say nothing about 
tbe starting of on iiiipoitant ne^^ indusir\ in Soutlun n India, ^\bicb bus v(iry c*onsideiabl\ 
add <*d to tbe inctjtne of tbe Sandur State, the Madras Gov<*mment, tbc‘ railway and 
fiteamcr companies concerned. 'J’he pre-sent extension <.»f tin* MaUnagoa Flarbour is the 
result of tbe diiect inlluence of the large export trade in manganese. 'I'he researches of 
I)t. Ij. Fermor of the Gfological Survey have greatly stimulated the manganese 
itidustrv <’f India. 

The loan of Government experts may he given on the merits of application by private 
firms or companies. Geuei'ally, such assistance should be fretdy given for industries 
which ar« likely to assume far-reac hing importance. Kxpert assistairc-c’i may also be given 
to minor industries of spc^cial importance. Tbe conditions govcuiiing the loan of Gov- 
ernment <*xjjei”is will vary according to cii cum stances. When private' linns or comjianies 
arc t;apable of defraying tbe salary and exjienses of an exxjei-i, they should be made to 
bear such charges. ' Hut small raiiitalists should be given expert assistance free of 
charge when their undertakings arc of sufficient im]M>rtam e. Wlien expert assistance 
likely to lead to the establisbinent of an imxjortant induslry capable of wide development 
by a group of cajutalists working indei>eiidently , such assistnnee may be given free. In 
all ctTses, the expenses c.nno< ted with tbe actual in vest igatioii of an exjiert should be 
borne by private firms or c'omjianies. 

The x>ublieation of tfie i exults of researches made by a Government ^mid exi>ert 
while attached to a private enterprise, should be governed by conditions peculiar to each 
case. Purely tec hnical details which do not entail the disclosure of any specially designed 
machinery or process of confidential nature may be published. Business secrets which 
if disclosed, may affect tbe intc'iests of a firm should not be made public. When the 
publication of details is likely to engender unfair comxjetitioii to the pioneers of an in- 
dustry, the results of research should be entirely withheld. Wlien there is no ohjcictic»n 
by industrialists to the publication of the* results, researches may be freely published. 

liemonstration factories for the following, industries may be staited with advantage 
in the Madras Presidency : .. 

(1) Oil-pres.sfng, (2) Essential oils manufacture, (d) Soaj) manufacture, (4) hruil 
canning. (5) Manufif.-ture of svnthetic drugs and perfumes, (6) Manufacture of Sali- 
cylates from Gaulthefia Odorotissima, (7) Mlanufacture of Thymol (8) Potassium Bichro- 
mate manufacture, (9) Potassium xiermanganate manufacture, (10) Manufacture cjf bleach- 
ing powder, (111 Manufacture of pharihaceutical products, (12) Glass blowing, (13) Medi- 
cine bottle manufacture, (14) Manufacture of glass chimney, globes and ordinary glass- 
ware, (15) Manufacture of enamelware, (16) China-clay goods manufacture, (17) Manu- 
iCactore of cutlery and surgical instruments, (18) Bock manufacture, (19) Hurricane 
lantern and table lamp manufacture, (20) Manufacture of bell-metal ware, (21) Manu- 
factuie of glass bangles, (22) Manufacture of shell bangles, (23) Manufacture of paints, 
colours and varnishes, (24^ Manufacture of scientific instruments for science teaching, 
”<25) Wood distillation. • 


JLiiinita of Ciovera- 
nieiit asBistanc*. 


’i'eohnioal aid. 


1 ^Mnonatration 
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In my opinion, much good may result in giving Government aM in the shajM of 
money grants- in-aid, bounties and subsidies, loans with or without interest, supj^uy of 
machinery and plant on* the hire-purchase system, provision of part of share capital of 
companies and guaranteed Government purchase of products for limited periods, pro- 
vided that such aid is rendered only on* the merits of each case to highly deserving 
industries. Such ai<l should be given only to pioneers of important inuustries rnd to 
small capitalists and not to those who can command capital. Well-established industries 
should be excluded Irtim such grants. When there is a possibility of opening up the 
counijy and <lcveloj)ing a new- mineral industry to the benefit of a Province, financial 
aid by Government to defray jrartly the cost of prospecting or of machinery or to cover 
freight, may be granted to small capitalists who will be abl^ to suj)poit with evidence 
their claim for such assistance. In the case of industries of national importance. Gov- 
ernment may guaiantcfi dividends after proper investigation. Government should grant 
financial assistance only <»n the merits ol each case irrespective of the financial standing 
of the pi'oiuolers provided they are honest and their ju'frject is sound. 

The grant of bounties and subsidies fiughl to stimulate the inception and the develop- 
ment of new iudustrr«*s. Such grants liavc* led to the establishment of industries of far- 
reacliing importance in other ccnintries such us Canada and Australia. But India has 
very few' caiitains of iridustry and so long as their numlrer and sjrheres of activity are 
limUed, little good will result from the oiler of bounties. In my opinion, the grant of 
bounties and subsidies may lead to new developments in the mineral industi*y of India. 
Sucli assisianco is necessary ami may ^ erv a pirropriatcly be granted for the establishment 
of metallurgical industries, such as, the inanufar iure of iron and steel, ferro-manganese 
ferro-ehroine, aluminium, tungsten, lead, etc., ami also for cliemical industries such as 
the mauulaclure of suljdiuric acid, cyanide, calcium carbide, sul}jliatfc of ammonia, 
alumina, anilfue c(douis, etc. Indnslri<'s ».f national irnjrortance simuld have the first 
c laim for bountif s. A number of mineral industries ean be started with success in India 
provided these indnsliic*s vtueive grants of bounties or subsidies or they are protected 
from feic-igri eomiretition . Under normal shipiring conditions, an extensive export trade 
in iron-ore is tiossille ])rnvided bouirties are granted at the c^arly stage of the ind^try. 

When Government give financial assistance on a larg<‘ scale to an industry, Govern- 
memt control will bo necessaiv to ensure pro]>er exirenditure of the amount granted and 
for the effieient oigairisation of the industry for ittr success. Tire failure of many 
industries may be traced to heavy outlay on Imildings and wrong typo of machinery and 
the handling' of the business by im om ]»c‘leiri men. 'Ihe a ppoiirtnrent of Government 
directors will go far to remedy these defects. When Government guarantee dividends or 
grant heavy loans or Jrr•o^ide part of the share c apital of eomiranres. Government directors 
must be apnointod. In other cases, sm li as the giants of small amounts of money, loans 
wdth or w'itbout interest, supply of macdiinery and plant on the hire-purchase’ system. 
Government control should be confined to an audit of the accounts only. i- 

I have no direct iicrsonal experience of Government pioneer factories But so far 
as I am able to judge, I think such factories have done much good for the industrial 
devolopinen*. of ftio country. Dowe vor tl.o prowth of tl.c- j.iouct.r lartorief; baa boen 
BO far, very alow nod only a feev sn.l. factories llavi- been CBtabllshed within the last 
decade In this eountry. lack of initiative and knowleclge of industries on the part of 
thr,,eople beinp bo eonspienons, the pioneering of industries by Governnient is a necessity 
Pioneer factories sbonld l>o started after tl.oroiljrl, investipation by re^al and not Bupp^ed 
snec'iulists. Makeshift arrangements and false economy must be rigidly avoided. 
rLut man in the ripbt place ” the n.-plect of this elementary- principle of mdnatnal 
success, is the cause of the failure of a v.-ry Inrpe number of Indian induBtries. 

A pioneer factory should be closed wlieii tbe feasibility of tlio iiiidertahinp has been 


Bufficientlv demonstrated and when similar industries are started by privnte capi^listo 
oVa tion"";%ac^olT^^ ha”nded over for private or 

‘■"•"’Tbe maty ’^ol’d:c^>f pioneer .^^tories sbonld Im to de^ 


Starting^ new industries to check the import of foreign articles capable of being manu- 
factured in India. Industries for the manufaenire of finishocl products f^m ^ 

j. *1 we.iv rvoTt It** *»vnorted with ■profit in competition with those now being 
maimfact’ured in’^Europe from’^lndian raw mateiials, should be investipatyd, I 
whv Government should not undertake the pioneering of metalliirpical or chemical 
A +o those inaugurated bv the Canadian Government. It is m this 

d^re^tion that results of far-reaching importance may be achie-ved, although the cost of 
direction tliot resui ^ Experimental stntions'for the investigatira 

of Gie'^^ros^cts of ekemical. metallurgical^and mineral industries ought to he opened by 

""r^rihTe'Yor ^’’Uring or banking egimcie. to give material n^riatence to 

mining nndertyktyg^ the present riirid treatment in fa^r of more itympatbetic atti-' 
^ tnde for mining propositions by small capitalists , 
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fiollaucl, Mr. Tlieu|rurHya Chettiyar, uf the Southeru India Chamber ut‘ Commerce, spoke 
ahont the |>oveity of the minex*ul restiurees of Southern India. 1 venture to state that 
auch opiiiioii.s ai'e erroneou-. After 12 yeur^'’ pioneering work in Southern India, Z 
do not think tliat it will be an exaggeratitin to say that this is one of the most important 
mineral prnvin«*es in tlu* world aud if its richness is not known, it is for want of explo- 
ration and ignorance. 

The w«»rk ot tin* ( reologii-iil Sur\cy has appal ently been greatly Jiamjiered by want t>f 
sufficient fuu<ls and iuadecpiacy of stall'. In addition to the present stoJBf, 1 suggest the 
uppointmt'iit «>t a sjiet'ial staff foi- the sole pui-]iose of caiTving on a survey of economic 
minerals an<l the ileveltijunenl tif the mining iiuUistry. As already suggested in the 
beginning <»f this stateim^nt. 1 advocate the enlargement tif the pi*esent Ceologicul 
Sur\*pv into a J )ej>artni«*nt of Min*"' anti tieology with the following achlitional staff 
witJi the t‘Xception of the Director; — 

(1) Dircctoi' ol Mines and tietdogy. 

(2) Assi.stant Direcbu- of Mines 

(•M) rieology. 

(4) Kf«»ii«>ni If • ( f ftiloji 1 st in tharge td tht^ tlivision «»1 M ctji llileitois Minerals 

Itescarch. 

(5) Assistant JOcomnnic ( le.ologisf . 

(G) Chemist. 

(7) Kcoiiomit' (ieologist in chaige t»t the division of Non-metallic Minerals 

Itesea rcli. 

(8) Assistant (Geologist. 

(M) Chen^ist. 

(in) Kcoiiomic (Jeoloeisf in chaige <if the division <if Ifesejirch in Fuels. 

(11) Assistant ( feolotl isf . 

(J2) Fctuiomif ( jrt*(»logist in cliarge <»!' the tlivision of Htiilding ^Materials Ifesetirch. 

(1:’») Assistant (Teob gist. 

(14) Chemist. 

(15-28) Proviucuil Geologists, each >%ilh a snbf>rdina1e stsitt’ of 
tfne Cliemist, 

Two Prospectors, 
tine lloii ng Foitman, 
l^'otir Kxjilorers. 

Six Scouts. 

I huvt‘ cndeuNOured to roughly outline iJie ojgunisation of the Mines Branch, as 
above. Among the present otlieers of the Geologic*al Survey, those who are specialiets 
in ettonojnii' geologs' should be transferred to the Mines Branch. The others will 
[joutintie their geological work. Sliould the c<».st of the. abovc^ scheme be prohibitive, 

[»nly the* Provincial tic<»logisis witb tlicdr suboj'dinatc stall, should be ap)U)inted to com- 
plete tht‘ mincj'al survey. The Provincial Gocjlogists should curiy on the economic 
mineral of theii- r»*spectivc picivinccs under the direett control of the Directoa’. 

They should undcutuke extensive exploratory work. All imjiortunt mineral occurrences 
(should be examined and re]»oite<l iijum. Trained jU'OHpec^tors and explorers should be 
engaged. Where ajiproA-ed by the Pi'ovin«*ial (xecd<»giBl, prOB2>ecting work should be 
started to ascertain the value »jf imiKu-tunt depcjsits, if ]K».sHible. The survey should be 
extended from distric't to distric't. I’hc* scouts sliould be Ixained for collecting specimens. 

Village officers should be tirdered by the Collectors to report all known mineral occur- 
rences to the Provincial tteologist. All ira]>ortant occun’ences sliould he investigated 
by the Provincial Geologist himself. 

The iirecuse olnec.-ts of suc-li a mineral survey should be 

fl) to complete as far as jxissible, the work of thc^ Geological Survey so far as 
economic geology is concerned ; 

(2) to extend the knowledge of economic* minerals with a view to the establishment 

• of mining industries ; and 

(3) to publish all informations regarding the value of the mineral deposits located. 

The result of such surveys, if made widely known to parties interested in mining, 
will be a great ince*ntive to the expansion of the mining industry. 

I venture to suggest a thorough and very early investigation of the following by 
^he Geological Surve^ of India : — 

(1) Iron-ore deposit's of India, 

(2) Copper-ore deposits of Singbhum, 

(3) Bead-ore deposits of the Cuddapah district, 

(4i Bauxite deposits of India, 

(6) Phosphate deposits of the Trichinopoly district. 

The edubative value of industrieJ exhibitions, is very great. Such exhibitions EzhihitioM 
never fail to interest even ordinary people in industries. Exhibitions are the surest 
medium for creating popular interest in the possibilities of developing industries. 

They assist in forming new ideas *and in widening the industrial horizon. 
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Either Government should themselves hold periodical eJLhibitiona or euconragB- 
private agencies to do the same. The promoters of such exhibitions should be £iian^ 
aiaily assisted and Government g'rants or rewards should be freely g^iven for new 
industries or inventions of merit. 

Industrial exhibitions should be of a 'demonstrative nature besides including displays 
<if raw materials and manufactured products. 

Kxhibitious should be popular in character to educate the masses and to excite 
li^eneral interest in industries. They should not merely aim at bringing buyers 
and ssllers into contact ulthoug^h this should be One x>f the principal objects. 

I'h^ development of the mining industry is frequently hamjjered in the Madras 
Presidency by the inamdars and the pattadars wlio either retain the entire or partial 
possession of the mineral rights. Government do not exercise any control over their 
mineral riuhts and mining in sticrh lands is not regulated by the Mining Itules of the 
Government of India. The result is that tlicse lands are frequently withheld to 
hamper the development of the* mining industry. The inamdai's and the pattadars 
often demand most exorbitant tc'rms for the mining of minerals in their lancis. I do 
not uiider.stand why Government do not at least interfere in the case of the holders 
of patta lands who derive theii* rights from Government. It is often diflBcult and 
sometimes impossible to induce a ])attudar to even allow a passage through his land 
f<»r the transj>ort of minerals. Siicii unwarranted oVistructions ought to be removed 
by Government, as the^se retard the jjrogress of the mining industry to a very aj>preci- 
able c'xtent. I think Goveo-ninent should allow free use of waste lands for at least a 
limited pericjd, for the develoj>mc'nt of nt*w industries. 

I leave found from ex]»eiience that the gi-ant cjf j?]iecial rewords often lead to the 
imjirovemcTit of the mincu’s efticnency. Sucdi rewards liave ]>rodiiced healthy com- 
petition nmopg the mine c*c)olies and consequent incieac'e of the output. Rewards in 
the shape of clothes, blankets, etc., are more appreciated than presents in cas^. 
Tn my stcintite mine, 1 usctI tcj fc'c'd the coolies and their families on the csompletion of 
esaeh cumsignment of stej»titc and on impoi’tant festival days. This led to a marked 
iinjjrovement in the attcuidancre and the woik of average coolies. Tn the diamond 
mine, my givin**- a silv<*r bangle to the sorters for finding 12 diamonds, made them 
improve their efficiency in sorting and not a single case of theft occurred. 

A great deal depends on the training given by supervisors to the labourers. So 
far as my exjieriencc go<‘s, the South Indian labourer, if trained and encouraged 
Huffit'icntly, develops considerable amount of efficiency. 

'I'o impart any sort ( f education to the labourers with whom I have to deal, is out 
of question. They ladong to the most backward classes in the presidency. Most 
of them have long ago passed the scdiool going age. They have no inclination to be 
educateil in any way, although some of them are willing to send their children to the 
school only to give them a better start in life and not to turn them into labourers. So 
far as I have studied the question of improving the efficienev of the mine coolies, I 
think much can he d<me by demoustratifin and lantern lectures. Ordinary night 
schools are out of question in the case of such hard worked labourers. As for the 
children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of compulsory education 
(primary), I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. 

There is a llepartment of Industries in the’ Madras Presidency. ^ So far as I am 
aware, it is not in touch with the mining industry. Either mining is not apparently 
recognised as nn industry by this department or the mineral industry is outside its 
scope of o]ieration. Tn any case, the activities of this department are very limited. 

For the future development of industries in the Madras Presidency, I recomiuend 
the establishment of n Tkiard of Industries whichk should be only advisory in character. 
The Member of the Governor’s Executive Council in cliarge of the Industries port- 
fc»l io, should he the President of this Board. The Director of Industries should be a 
member. The Madras Chamber of Commerce, .the South Indian Chamber of Commerce 
and the Trades Association should each elect a competent member with ext.ensive 
kncwledge of industries and canable of advising the Government in industrial matters, 
to represent them on the Board. Besides these. Government should nominate two 
Indian members from the Presidency who are likely to usefully filh their place on the 
Board and who are able to materially advance the development of industries. Prom 
time to time, it will he necessary to have specialists to advise the Board, as 
nature of enquiries demand. Suclt specialists' who give their services free, should he 
temporary members of the B<oard. 

In addition to the Advisory Board, the present post oi the Director of Industries 
should he retained* Th^ designation — ^Director oi Industries — ^is a misnoiher and a 
loss high sounding title should be used. The beet available man who will be able 
to give impetus to the developmentM^of industries should be appointed the head- of 
the Department of Industries. The fittest man should be selected, it dc^ npt m^tt^ 
witeiher he is a Civilian or a businessman or an expett. Ste must p osse s s ^rceptional 
Ot^anising abili^ which is absolutely essential. He must be weSHiniinrmad in iudustrlaF 
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matterB and needs of the country. Practical Jcnowled^ie of ^ industries is oer i^fnly a 
gweak rift<* r»wn[Tin<»¥irf?a^ <:io p , Sut as it ts not possible for a single man to possess ail 
round Icnowledge of several industries, this ideal cannot, be fulnlled. Xhe appointment 
of a business man with knowledge of industries has much to recommend. Such 
XB ^^eingp justified by «ie present Director of the Department of Indus'^ies 
(this should be the proper deaig^uation instead of Director of Industries),, United 
Provinces, who is ahowinp remarkable energry in establishing new industries. However 
as I have said. Government must appoint thb fittest man available and the selected 
officer must justify" his appointment to be made permanent. 

The Hoard of Industries will advise tli€» Goveriimeni us to the prospects of 
industries which can l>e started l»y Government foi‘ the benefit of the country. It 
will rest with this IkmIv trt xecomnmnd the grrunt .of aid to deserx'injr industries, after 
impartial examination of the merits i»f each c‘ase. The Director of the Department of 
Industries should carry on the development of industries started under Government 
auspices. He will control the ]jiouecr and the demonstration factories. He should 
not he under the control of the Hoard. 

In order to c«>ri*elate the separate aeiivitjes of the various provinces as I’egfards 
industries, it will he neeessaiw t<» form an Imperial l>ej»artment of Industi-ies. It is 
possible to form suc-h a department under a single head if the right man is discovered 
and if he is assisted hy a group of experts with first hand knowledge of industries 
Such an Imj»erial dejjartmeiit will <-onti“<d the working <»1‘ all the ]»ic)vincial depart- 
ments m<»re efficiently than the provincial iloveriinieiits. 

The Imjierial department should investigate and inaugurate' new industries wherever 
iruetieuhle, and prevent ovei la jipijig of the activities <if the* provincial departments, 
[ts expert advit* and decision will determine the dt?Velopmeiit of industries throughout 
111 diet. 

* Accx»rding to the “ <Ju iutj mmiiial Itevieu ol the Mineral Production of India '* 
written hy 8ii- Thomas liolland, while Direct.<u- of the Geological Survey of India, 

“ during the last hundred years the <*ost of a ton of suli^huiit: acid in hiUgland has 
ln'cn reduced from over £80 to iukUt .£2, and it is in conse<|uenc^e of the attendant 
revolution in the Kuropeaii <iiemical industries. aidcHl hy increased facilities for 
transport, tJiat in India th«‘ manufacture of alum, ciipperas, hlue vitriol, and the 
alkalies have heen all huf externi inutetl ; that the t^xport trade in nitre has been 
retluced instead of developed; that <*o]>i»<t and several other metals are no longer 
smelted: that the <-ountrv is rohb<*d every year of over 90,000 tons of phosphatic 
fertilisers; and that it is compelled to pay over 20 millions sterling for produc.ts 
obtained in Europe from miuerals identical with those lying idle in India 

A more glaring exposure of the imperative ueed for an Imperial Department of 
Industrial Hesearch ctaniiot he made. Although much attention has rightly been 
paid and heavy expenditure incurred for the development of agriculture, the time 
has coiue when the possibilities of applied chemistry and the develojiment of manu- 
faiduriug industries ought not to he ignored. In tue whole of India, there are not 
more than half a dozen Professors of Geology and research in cmplied. chemistry and 
geology is unknown so far as the universities are concerned. Under the circumstances, 
much cannot he expected from the existing universities, and hence the necessity for an 
Imperial Department of Industrial Research. One of the principal functions of the 
proposed Imperial Department, if constituted, should be t<» at once take up the problem 
of the development of industries for the utilisation of the mineral resources with the 
help of applied chemistry and chemical engineering, so that at least this 20 millions 
sterling which are annually lost are savedt to the country. — 

As I -have said, the details of the constitution of an Imperial Department of In- 
dustrial Hesearch can only be workinl out by a group of specialists after prDlon|pBd- 
investigation so that the expenence of the Indian Institute of Science may not be 
repeated. 

The Director of the Imperial Department should generally exercise control over 
the vrork of the heads of each department which will be constituted to carry on re- 
searemM in the different branches of science and technology. . The Director should 
also be in a position to obtain expert assistance outside the departments nnde^ his 
control, to initiate* researehes in any new industries establishment of which c^ers 

distinct prospects. He should be given executive control^ of the entire organisation 
wijih as wide powers us possible and he will* be directly responsible only to the Minister 
of Tndustries. 

LfOcal Gk>vemmeut8 should engage their own experts only for those industries which 
can be developed in tbeir province. Their technical and scientific departmsnts should 
be organised aooordizm to the industrial needs of the^ respective proviuces. 

The most 8uitab& way of developing technological research institutions appears 
tomotobe— jja , 

• {!) by locating such inal^tutious in industrial* centres where these will be readily 

aociessiMe to^ the,4l^est' intelleots of a practical bent who are oapuble\m~ 
carrying on or w^o«havo ovineed capacity for technological research^ 
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(2) by attracting profeaaoTB of imtematioiial reputation and acknoirled^ed ipocialieta 

to occupy the various chaiia ; 

(3) by affording extensive facilities for canying on and publication of nnenamhon ; 

and 

(4) by oifering sufficient encouragpement in the shape of studentehipe e»>d tnivel<* 

ling' sciiolarships. 

(Government technical and scientific experts who are permanently employed by 
Gk>vemment under contract and who are not hig^hly remunerated, should be encumra^ed 
to study conditi(<nB and nictl«<'ds' m other countries, by grant of free passages and part 
of their expenses. But special experts engaged for establishing an industry who are 
supposed to possess uptodate knowledge of their respective industries or science should 
be uebaiTcd from such assistance. 

1 am not aware of the existence of any special reference libraries outside those 
maintained by the Cloverument Scientific Departments. The difficulties in consulting 
works of reference in my case are very great. Such works are rarely accessible to me. 
I have been obliged to form u miniature library at considerable expense. But 1 am 
precluded from consulting h.ghly important and consequently, high priced, and out 
of print publications. 

My suggestion is that Gc>vernment should establish free libraries of .tecJiuicai and 
scientific works at all the most important industrial centres. 

The publications of the Geological Survey bearing 'on economic geology have 
given invaluable aid to the mining industry. The issue of records and memoirs dealing 
with economic minerals is eagerly awaited and read with great interest by those who 
have identified themselves with the develiqmient of the mineral industry in India. 
J7ew industries have been successfully established and already existing industries, 
have received impetus from tlie publication of the researches conducted by thp 
members of the Geological Survey. In a number of cases, the results have been of 
far-reaching importance. Dr. Ball’s Bconomic Geology of India has laid tbe founda- 
tion of a number of industries. The coal resources of India would iiave remained 
unknown but for the jtublication of the researches by eminent specialists of the 
Surv'ey. The present magnitude of the coal mining industry is due in a great 
measure to the pioneers who investigated and accurately mapped all the coalfields 
of India. The value of the publications embodying these investigations is clearly 
shown bv the fact that these memoirs have long been out of print and 
old copies cannot be purchased at any cost. The exploitation of petroleum 
by modern methods lias followed the publica,tion of the chemical and 

ge(jlogical researches carried on by the Survey. The publication of the memoir on 
the mica deposits of India made the mica resources of India known in Burope and 
America and led to the development of the industry to a marked extent. The 
published results of the investigations of the Geological Survey showed the futility of 
carrying on the gold mining industry in Chotanagpur and 'W'ynaad. This led to 
the abandonment of these supposed rich goldfields. Otherwise, the exploitation of 
these areas would have been continued with great loss of money and credit of India 
as an important mineral field. The existence of bauxite deposits was unknown in 
India previous to the discovery of the identity of this mineral with aluminous 
laterites of India by Sir Thomas Holland. Bndeavours are now being made to 

manufacture aluminium from the Indian laterite. I am inclined to think that tike 
bauxite discoveries in British Guiana which are now considered of national importance 
are the direct result of the publication of the results of Sir Thomas Holland’s researches 
The occurrence of laterite in British Guiana was known long ago. But it is only after 
the establishment of the identitv of the aluminoBs Indian laterite that attention was 
directed to the possibilities of the laterite denosils of Guiana. The publication of the 
discovery of iron-ore deposits of the Gurumaishini hills by Mr. P. H. Bose of the 
Survey has led to the important developments which have now placed tho Tata Iron 

and Steel Works in an enviable position. The, criticisms of Sir Thomas Holland and 

of Dr. Fermor on the wastedPul methods of ' mining manganese, published by the 
Geological Survey, have had to a decided improvement in the working of these valnable 
deposits. Dr. Fermor’s memoir on tihe manganese-ore deposits of India, wMch is a 
monument of research and industi^, is invaluable to those who are <engaged in study- 
ing and working manganese-ore deposits. The development of the corundum, chro- 
mite, tungsten, magnesite, copper, mangrenese, iron ana many other mining industriys 

be traced to the nublications of the Geological survey. . * 

It is highly desirable in the interests Of trade to introduce a ooumulsov^ ST^stem 
of registration or disclosure of .partnerships. But su^ a measure is almost rmpraoti- 
oable of enforcement. . 

of trana|>oH facilities in this province matorially hinders the developmmit 
of inipoi^ani mineral indpetries. .The dev^opment of the iron and steel manufiMitare 
in the Hadrae Preiddmioy is hindered mmiidT by lack of transport A^IMee. A 
number of mineral induemes can be started but for the pa r e sa n t JbjA fr^bt pMos 
elkrged by the ra^svay companies. Shipment of lron««ape to Is r mpb i stta o' 



•oe«nuit of th« praaoit lugii railway frai^hta wluch ara quite out of proporiiou 'U» tba 
value of tile ora. Au axteaeive development of the iron-ore oaa take place if 

low ratea ara obtainable. Gonaidaring^ the rate for coa l^ t ne freiifbt for iron-ora 
ou|^bt to be laaa one-tentb of a pie per maund per mile. Wbile tbe principal man^^- 

neae car r y ing railwaya char^ freight for manganese at one-tentb of a pie per maund 
par. mile, tbe Southern Mmiratta Hallway Company arbitrarily fix the freight at a 
rata Which is far in excess of the one-tenth of a pie rate. This high freight has retarded 
the development of the South Indian manganese industry to a marked extent. The 
South Indian ore is almost invariably second or third orade and is not of such good 

a uality as the o>re of the Central Provinces or PengaT. A substantial reduction of 
tie n^way freight will result in heavier export of ore from^ the manganese mines 
in Southern India. On account of the war, abnormal sea freight and high railway 
freight, these mines have ceased to work. 

The following minerals can be worked and exported on a larg^ scale from South- 
ern India, if the railway freights are substantially reduced ; — 

(1) chromite, 
barytes, 
steatite, 

(4l magnesite. 


(6) ochre. 


^ , phosphates. 

The following railway extensions will lead to the development ol the under- 
mentioned mineral industries provided substantial reductions are made in freight 
ratea : — 

(1) Railway extension from ICanevihalli to Hammataruvu will tap the largest 

• iron and manganese ore-deposits in Southern India ; 

(2) Railway extension from Tric^inopoly to Utatur will tap the only extensive 

deposits of phosphates known in India ; 

(3) Railway extension from Iletamcherla to Pendeknllu to tap the extensive 
steatite deposits ; 

(4) Railway extension from Kondapuram to Nari Jampalli to tap large deposits 

of barytes ; 

(6) Railway extension from Woblapuram to the foot of the Copper Mountain 
range. 

The €»xport of ores and minerals from India is severely handicaor^ed by the Bhippla* fre%hto. 
high shipping freights. ^ Although there are vast reserves of filffh grade iron-ore, 
no shipment to Riirnpe is possible on acc;ount of the high freight :ror this ore. Under 
normal conditions, on accoitnt of comparatively high sea freight, Indian manganese- 
ore is pfaced at a great disadvantage to compete with the Caucasian and Rrazilian 
ores, as the .latter are not Imrdened with heavy ocean freight. A number of minerals 
can be shipped tf) Rurope from India. Rut the development of an exteraal trade in 
these minerals is rendered impossible by the prohibitive railway and ocean freights. 

The only remedy is for the Government either to control freights or to purchase 
a number of steamers for the development of such external tracm of magnitude as 
the export of iron-ore. A number of private firms find it cheaper to biiy ships than 
to hire them. For example, it was reported sometime ago that the Rethlehem Steel 
Corporation of Pittsburg was going to build a fleet of steamers for the transport of iron- 
ore from the Chilliau mines. A great impetus can be given to certain industries in 
India, if State-owned steamers are provided to reduce freight. 

I^e abolishing of exploring licenses has been prejudicial to the interest of the Mining sad Proa- 
development of the mineral industry'. , No exploring work can now be carried on miss, 

within forest reserves. I suggest the reinstitution of exploring licenses, as these had 
facilitated the exploration of w'ide areas in the past, leading to the discovery of 
sninend deposits. 

There is always much delay in the grant of prospecting licenses and mining 
leasee* For example, an application for a prospecting license sent on the 7th 
Mansb 1913, was granted only on the 29th ^ July. This involved only an area of 
B8.5 aeree situi^d^ in a reserved forest. Mining leases take as much as a year to 
grant. ^ BefOTe grai^ng prospecting licenses, the Collector makes enquiries about 
any obiection against the area applied for^ though the Ristricst Forest Officer or the 
Taheildar. officers pass on the enquiry to their subo^inates who are never 

|»rmapt in their investigation and much unnecessary delay occurs and opportunity for 
etartiBg work and even for fulfilling orders for minerals is lost. As all' the officers 
and. their subordmafim concerned have other duties to perform, much valuable time 
is leat in obtaining licenses even after the wfulfilment of all the csonditions. Such 
dala^ am mdaiown in Myectte whem licenses and leases am granted by the Director 
nf:^he iWparinfmt of Mines and Geology* 

* Twatnad oi a flketeh» af^dicaBte am now required to submit a plan or mim with their 
mM^soaftion. If an appttoidinh 'Is eeq^ witlu^ a map, it is not accept^ by apnio : 

. -A map or ]^^an for An ama mdiiirad witl^ a foraat resorvo, mlnnot be 

mt &xmm. 'H Am ^OoSMIwr Is . ; 
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requested to prepare the plan according to rule 17, there ie much delay and sometimei 
heavy charges for the .preparation of ^ane. In areas not declared as specified by ihi 
J^cal Ooverument, the erection of cairns with distinguishing marh, has been insistec 
upon. The grant of uni'eserved lands .immediately adjoining forest lands, has been 
i*e^s8d under a single license^ and s^iarate applications for each type of land even id 
adjoining eatsh other, is i-equired. 'rtiis leads tt) unnecessary multiplicity of securit3 
de})Osits which laiar no interest. 

Itule -‘11 enjoining a licensee to give JIO da^’^s’ notice to the District b’orest Officer^ 
ought to he deleted, ns this entails much unnec-essary ' delaj' in starting prospecting 
work. W'hatever conditions have to be imposed, should l>e settled during the long 
]>erjod of pi*eliiniiiurv enquiry before the grant of the licenii'A. 

1 have nil fault to find against the present Mining and Prospecfting Hules. Thej 
are as gfjcid us can he expeeded under the existing <*i]-cumstances. JBut the license 
and lejise dee<ls eciitaiii additioim] conditions beyond those laid down in the rulec 
anil some of these (‘iitail hui‘dshij>s on the lic-ensees and lessees. ^N’early all the 
(’oJIeetors I liJMe roiiie in t-oiieh with, administer the rules sympathetically . But 
thi*re are isolated instances wlieii* the attitude of the head of u district lias been 
ijuite dittc*ient. 

Ill the Madras I*iesideney . there ari* minerals which are nee.esfcfcai’y for iudustriee 
of lmj>erial importance. The immense iron-ore reserves iif the Bellary district ought 
to he ileveloped at public expense. I al.so reciimmend the development of the i^opper- 
ore dejiosits of ( ’hotmiiagpui’, esjiecdally thosi* of the Khui-sawan State, for the estah- 
lishmeiit of the manufai-tui'e of coppei*, siiljihui ii- ai‘id and sulphur, , which are all 
essential. In my opinion, the galena mines of the fHiddapah district ought to be 
further examined aii<l if pro>ed to still i-outain large reserves of lead-ftre, these should 
lie worked at jnihlic exjieiise. All tin* minerals mentioned above are of direct import- 
ance for the Tiianvifai’tnre of munitions of war. Sulphur is Vieing imported from 
Sicily and -lapan. Among other tninerals of national import^ince, .may be mentioned 
bauxite, chiiimite, tin, tvingsten. zinc and manganese ores whiidi are already being 
work»‘d by jirivate ageinies in India. I think there is s<H)j)e foi‘ the manufactiire of 
ferro-mangunese in India, as a national industry. No imjioidnnt source of nickel, 
cobalt lainl molybdenite has yet been found in India. Tf extensive deposits of these 
minerals with tln‘ ]>osMible excejitioii of cobalt are found, they may be worked at 
]>ub1ic expense, as these min«*i*als ai*e <»f jiaraniount impoi*t-ance for the manufacture 
of munitions. In my opiniim, <le]>osits of the so-<‘alled rare eartJis, specially umnium, 
thorium and vanadiYirn beaidiig minei'als, if found of suffiident importance, ought 
to be develo]>ed at ]>u]ilic expense. The .saltjietre industry may perhaps be nationalised 
with advantage. At present, diamonds are being imported into India, which are all 
*if South African oi*igin, although India <‘an supply all the requirements of this 
I'ountry with far su])crior .stones. But sncli an article of mere luxury ought not to be 
developed at public*, expense. 

I'min the point of view of mine owners, I do not think 1 .shall be far wrong if I 
say that the ]»i*esent policy id the Poi-est Dejuirtmeut is antagonistic to the development 
of the mining industry. Although 1 know from pei*8onal experience that several 
officers lud only webrome the opening of mines within their jurisdiction but also 
affoid fac'ilitic's foj* c^arin'ing on the work, there are exceptions. An application for a 
prospecting lic-ense for manganese was rc'fused bec’iiuse the ai*ea was situated witbin 
a i*eserve, although the trees within that area could only be seen through a microscope. 
A similar a]ij>lication for prosj>ectiug the famous Baswiapur galena mine pf Newbold 
was objected to liy a Con.servator of Forests, although the Collector was in favour of 
grunting the license. The special conditions for prospecting in Forest reserves 
appear to me to be unneccssaiy. In Mysore, thei-e are no restrictions against prospect- 
ing work in the reseiwes, beyond a system of levying compensation for cutting trees'. 
The Mysore* rates ai*e very high c;omj>arecl >vith those prevailing in British India. 
But I have known no intei*fej*en<*e from ■ the Mysore Forest Officials or their 
subordinates. 

To remove the jiresent difficulties 'which attend mining enterprise in the Forest 
resei*ve, it is only necessaiy for Oovernment to advise the Forest officers concerned 
to facilitate the development of the mining industry. If this be* not effective areas 
granted for mining or prospecting w^ithin reserves ought to be disafforested and 
placed within the direct jurisdiction of Collectors. ' ^ ^ 

I have been actively concerned in the following industries in. the 'Madras 


Presidency : — 

fl) Steatite mining near Betamcherla, Xurnool district. 

(2) Diamond mining near Betamcherla-, Kurnool district. 

(SS Ghilena mining at Koilkonda, Kumool district, 

(4) Manganese mining in the Sandur State. • ~ 

f6) Development of the phosphate deposits in the Trichinopo^ district. 
(6) Development of the iron-mining industry in the B^lary district, 

(7> Barytas mining in the Ceded districts. , 

Most of the above industries have been pioneered by me. 
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iterv yare vt*n/identutl ecitlt^nca.) 

1 liave no doubt tiMit it is bigh time to start tbe manuiactui'e ut iron uud steel in Sasrirsstioas for 
Southern India. The pioneer iron manufacturmg eouc-ern in India was stai'ted in the 
Madras Presidency by Heath so long ago as- 18d0. Accoi-ding to Mahon, its £ailui*e 
was due to inexperience, defective inachineiy* and want of capital. Much fruitless 
investigations have ccnti-ed €>ii the Salem magnetite deposits. Hut the most valuable 
“deposits of ii'on-ore lmv<‘ l^eeii entirely neglected and these lie un noticed an«l un- 
touched. 1 refer to the iron-ore deposits dis<*ovej*€»d by me on the Saudur hills and in 
the Copper Mountain which are certainly* the most extt*nsivt* in India, so far as I can 
jinlge from the ]>uhlished rejjorts on tJie otlier «]4'|M>sits elst-where. In the «‘ourse of my 
explorations I found thjif Itir the eittirt* length of the phiteaus crgwning the western 
hill range from Kaiuandrug to Kamnuitharuvn tor a tlistance ol iieaily ‘.**0 miles, we 
iiave a c<intinue«l suet*es.sion ot dejiosits <it ir<*ii-ore with very lew large bi-eaks. 11 is 
true that the bulk of these ilejmsits contains t»r«‘ of iiileiioi- grmle (l>etwtH*n 4t) and 
6G jier <'eiit). liut on the s<iuthern jdateaiis 4>t Sidiruyanhalli . Kiiniaiaswaiiii, Muiiuai 
Hariivu amt Kaiiimat Ita rn vu, there are deposits 4>t high grade haematite which are of 
euorinons extent. tine walks on iiotiiing but i-i<-b liaematite ami maiig’aiiese-m-t' beils. 

These staitemeiits may aj>peai as mere «-xaggerat itm . Hnf 1 have no dmdit that my 
assertions will be sn]tported by any (‘ompetcnt geob>p isl who will take tht* trouble of 
examining the area. heroin * ai*t ual iiiimstirtMiMnits. I estinmte 1 lit* «jiiantitv ol aivailable 
high grade haematite from a single <le]i<»si1 at m»t b-ss than 40 iiiillioii tons. An average 
samjile taken along one of the outcr<»ps (Muli Ilarivi (liitti) wliich is a solid lull of 
haematite, gave Fe. (56.08. Si. 02.65 a ml V. .012. 

The essential leatiues of Suii<lnr red Imematite maN be briefly stattMl to consist in 
^ts singulai’ richness in iron ami its lt»\\ ja^nentage of silie 4 ) ;ind jihosphorjLiN uml almost 
entire sibsence of injurious elements. 'fhese reserves of haematit<> ought t 4 » be develope<l 
eithei by (fovernmeiit {i> a iiatioiiul imlustry of Jmjierial im)>ortam*e or by ])rivnte 
ageiicdes, prefei'aldA- li\ ^lessis. 'Tata Sons H (’o., whose exp«*rience j>]a(‘<>s them in a 
pre-eminent position O* undertake this work. 

Abiimlant sujiplies of liim'stoiic are available trom th«‘ extensive beds near 
Betaimherlu and f»ther jdaces in the Kiirnool and (biddapah ilistricts. Dolomite can 
be obtained in any <|uantity from near Castb* Iftak. Inexhaustible su])j)lieH of sili- 
ceotis iron-ore are available fi-oiu the rich luuunatitt' cpiarlzdte lieds in the Sandur hills. 

The sources of limestom* uml <loloniite nient ioiie<l above can b«* utilised, in case iron- 
smelting w<u-ks are erecte<l neai llosp«*t wh<*re plenty of water is available from tJie 
Tuijgabha<lra. The jiositimi of Uos])et is central ft>r Bombav, Madras, Moi'mugao and 
Mnsulipatam. 

All "the above i-aw materials < an be assembled at low iMist . Sufficient supjilv of 
labour will he available. 'Flu* o]>ening of a great settlement for criminal tribes such as 
Woddas (who are miners by caste), bambadies and Hoyas who are all exceptionally 
liardy workei-s, o\ight <o stdvc the labour ]>r*»bleiii in <-ounectif>n witli the working of 
the mines. 

The entire ubseiue of ctial and liigli freight charges bar the development of an 
important iron industiy in Southern India. The only solution of these difficulties 
lies in the substantial i‘edu«*tion of fi’eight (wliic)i will be* compensated by an enox’mous 
traffic) or the purchase of a fleet of steamers or both. These difficulties have been 
surmounted in other parts of the woild and ought not to stand in the way of the 
development of an industry' of nntionnl importance which will go far to promote the 
progress of India. 


Or.vt. KvinKxciE, 22xn .Tanuarv 1917. 

President .- — Q. Your main remark • is that the Oeological Survey as at present 
«oi»8titatc»d is insufficient for tlie number of problems that you wisli to* he taken up in 
India? — A, Yes. 

Q. Is that really what you want us to ttonsiderP — A. Yes. 

We have had t^t put before us also and evidence is a<-eumulating to show that 
'the GN^logical Survey appears to be insnflficiently manned for manv of the p-robloms 
immediately before ns in l^dia. 

Hon*hle Sir FaxulhUoy CiirriinbJiMty. — Q. You say about Government assistance, 
such aid should be given only to pioneers of important indnstries and to small capita- 
lists and not to those who can command <*apital.” I>o we understand this to mean 
■gnar^teed Goveimment purchase of products hlso? — A. Xo . I don’t apply it to that. 

Q- You ^y “ Government should grant financial assistance only on the merits of 
•4Mch caro irrespective of the financial standing of the promoters provided they are honest 
project m sound ^ r — A. If the proposition is meritorious. I have subsequentlv 

Hiat whm Government gmi financial assistance on a large scale, a Gp^mment 
l>ireeter should be appoinijpd. 



Q. Government has to finance the concern and conduct the concern, then what 
assistance does this man getP — A. Government can appoint a l>irector to see onlp that 
the money ^iven by Government is not wasted. 

Q. If a man brin^ a scheme he gets nothing P — A. He will get the pro&tB of the- 
industry. 

Q. If Government gives money it should conduct the industries P — A. 1 don*t say 
that Government will conduct the industry but I say that Government will exerci^- 
some check on the industry so that the money is not wasted. 

Q. And should Government give money to these people P — A. Yes, if the pix^position- 
is meritorious. 

Q, £veu when they are not bringing any capital P — A . Hut small financiers cannot 
supp]^ large capital. 

Q. Supposing a man brings a scheme but has no money, and if Government finance- 
the concern and if it is managed under their control, should the benefits go to the man P — 
A. Yes, but Government may get interest. 

Q. But if Government finance the concern why should they not carry on the industry 
themselves P — A. So far as the present conditions are concerned. Government are not 
carrying on many industries. 

Q. But they should and they ought toP — A. In certain cases as I have pointed out,_ 
the manufacture of steel in Southern India for example. 

Q. You say that if the Indian Institute of Science had been located in Bengal it 
would have attracted a larger number of brilliant students P — A. That is my personal 


opinion. 

Q. There is need for an institution in Bengal and another in the Madras Presidency,, 
so Bungalore could do the* work for the Madras Presidency and in Bengal there ought 
to be another One P — A. Yes. • 

Q. You say that the inamdars and the pattadars often demand most exorbitant terms 
for the mining of minerals in their lands. Bo the lands belong to them? — A. Yes. I 
don’t mean that the inam lands should be brought under the control of Government, but 
patta lands ought to be brought under the control of Government. 

Q. Here you mention the inamdars too? — A. (No answer.) 

Q. You say ** As for tlio. children of the labourers, although I recognise the value of 
compulsory education, I think it will produce only a discontented class of men averae tO' 
manual labour.” On what grounds do you base this argument? — A. Because I found 
that in some cases which have come to my knowledge, villagers w^ho have been a little 
educated aspire to high posts. 

Q, If they had a little nrimary education P—^A. Yes. ^ ^ 

Q. And they would not work and you are of opinion that if primary education is 
given to these labourers or to their children they will not work in the factorjrP — A. 
They will demand higher wages and better posts. They won’t work as labourers if they 
are educated. 

Q. Bon’t you think that if a man knows to read and write and has a little manual, 
training he will be a better workman and will be able to produce better articles? — A. 
Yes. But we won’t get a cooly class. 

Q, You want to keep them without education so that they should work? — A. (No- 
answer.) 

Q. You mention that the fittest man should be selected as the Birector of Industries 
and it does not matter whether he is a civilian or a business man or an expert. Whaf 
do you think ought to be the salary of the Birector of Industries P — A. That is difiRcult 
for me to fix. 

Q. On what salaiy do you think you can get a man with all these qualifications? — 
A. I don’t think on less than Rs. 8,000. 

Q. Then you say that the Birector of Industries should not bo under the control of 
the Board P — A . Yes. 

Q. Then the Board should work under him dr should work under the Government P — 
'A. Certainly, I don’t say that the Board should work under the Director 'of Induftriee,! 
but I say that the Board should work under the Government. 

Q. TVTiat do you think as to the prospect of iron-ore in this part of the country f Do 

£ ou think that it is better that it should be. exported? — A. Not only exported but it should- 
e worked locally also. * 

Q. Turned into steel? — A. Yes. Iron and steel. • *■ 

Q, But there is no coal P — A . That is quite true and I have considered that question 
very w^l. When I find that iron-ores from Chile have been sent even to Rufope afid' 
there is a regular expoxt from Chile to IHttsburgh, I don’t see why the SouHi Indiap* 
iron-ore should not bo sent to Bengal and smelted there. 

Q, Do you think it will be able to compete with the steel concerns and* iron oottoonit-^ 
in the north of India P — A. It is pimply a question of. freight, 

'Q. But do you think that freight should be reduced to such m level tlu#, j 
be able to eompmlm Wth nortbem ooacernsP — A, I donlt wish to that 
be reduce^ to such ah ^Hctent, 



Q. what per c entage on^ht freight to be reduced}* — A. 1 have not calculated that 
.yet, hut I can say about export which I have calculated. 

Q. Xou speak about diamond mines in this country. Have you in your mind any 
hag: diamond mine in this country P — A. "Yen. 

JSon'blc M. M. Malavxya. — Q. You say that owing: to the want of banking* facilities 
in India the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into 
foreign hands? — A. I think I have asked that to be treated as confidential. But 1 have nrt 
•objection to reply to your questions on that subject because it is to the interest of India 
that the control of important mines by foreignems should be prevented. 

Q. Is it a fact a'ithin your knowbidge that <iwing to the want of banking facilities 
the control of some of the most important mining concerns has passed into foreign 
hands? — A, Yes. 

Q. I)o you know of any endeavour by any company or any individuals to work any of 
these mines who failed to obtain banking facilities? — A. 1 know of one case in which it 
was impossible to get' a concern financed in India because it required a very large 
-capital. 

Q~ "W^as the pro|>usa1 put before tbe public? — A. No. The promoters did not want to 
put it before the public because they knew that they would not get the capital in this 
country. 

Q. But they might have been wrong in their view, was it as a matter of fact put 
before the public? — A. No. 

Q. You think that if there were a bank which would finance mining concerns under 
proper conditions more mines will be worked tlinn are at present? — A. Yes. 

Q. By Indiahs P — .4. Yea. 

• • Q. You say “ a number of mineral industries can be started with sucsess in India 

f provided these industries receive grants of bounties or subsidies or are protected from 
oreign competition.” Kven without grants of bounties or subsidies being given do you 
think that these mineral industries can he worked with success if there are banking 
fe^ilities provided? — A. Some of them will be worked with success but not others. 

Q. "Unless they are protected against foreign competition? — .4. Yes. 

Q, Can you name one or two? — A. For example — barytes, that needs protection. 
Similarly, diamond mining industry and steatite industry. 

Q. All these industries would thrive if they were protected from competition? — A. 

Yes. 

Prerident. — .What does diamond mining want in the way of protection? — A. Now 
■ all the diamonds are coming from South Africa and if Government prohibit the import of 
diamonds, of South Afidcan origin, J think the Indian mines can be worked very 
profitably. 

Hon,* hie Pandi1{ M. Ai. Malaviya. — Q. You don’t think that Indian mines can 
compete with South African mines without protection? — A. Without protection I have 
some doubts. 

Q. But you think that the diamond industry should be protected from foreign compe- 
tition in order to prevent money going out of the country while there is diamond 
■available in the mines in tbe country? — A. Yes and that will give employment to a very 
IsTge number of men. 

President. — Q. What is the import duty on diamontls? — .4. I cannot give that off- 

hand. 

Q. Have you considered the effect of such protection on the jewellery trade here? — 
A. I have not thoroughly gone into that question. 

Q. But you don’t think that the importance of encouraging the indigenous mine 
industry should predominate over considerations of injury to existing trade or you also 

S rovide for that? — A. So far as jewels set with diamonds are concerned, I don’t see why 
iere should be an^ special loss to the coilntry in any way. So far as I know, diamonds 
ax« not cut in India except only by a limited pumber of men ; but rubies are extensively 
out. 


Hor%.'hle Pandit M. M. MaXchsiya. — Q. You say that Government should undertake 
the pioneering of mdtallurgical and chemical industries similar to those inaugurated 
by Jlie Canadian Gk»vemment? — A. Yes. 

Q. What informiation *have you about GK^remment encoui*aging these industries in 
€Sanada? — A. I know the Canadian Government liave spent any amount of mon^y in 
atarting esKperuneutal stations for electric smelting and they have been experimeniing: 
with peat on a large acsale and all these have led to the establishment of large industries 
private persems. 

G* Have 4hey done' so in the case of several industries ?-^A . Yea. 

Q. And wh^ the industry has been proved to be a commercial success what is the 
__ hbod which they adopt tp handing it on to private enterprise? — A* I .Imve read some 
ahowt it, hnt I do nohhncw shout tibo dotaila. 
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Q. You suggest the creation of new banking agencies to give material assistance to- 
milling undertakings I" — -A. Yes. 

Q. In the shape of an industrial bank, not the ordinary type of bank but an indus> 
trial bank, which should lend money on the security of stocks, saleables, machinery, 
etc. ^ . Yes. 

Q. You say tiiai tlie Indian Institute of Science has not yet achieved the objects of 
its illustrious foundei- and that it has failed to attract and turn out research worker®-^ 
in sufficieml nuniheis. Can you tell us the reasons which in your opinion have led to* 
that failure!-' Why has it fjiiled to attract workers ^ — A. T have given it later on, that 
it has h<*en oslahlished at a wrong <-entre. 

(J. Is that the principal reason or have y<ui any other reason to advance? — A. And 
also the* pi‘<ifeKS<»i-ial stati*. If emiiu*nt professors had been apjiointed. I think more 
students would have .been attracted. 

Cj. You think that the selecti<»n of professois has not always been happy? — '■A. Yes. 
rmd ent . — (^. You mean th:it they have not been eminent enough? — A. Yes. 

I*aii^li>t M. M. — Q. Are you familiar with the working of this 

iusl it u< ioTi ? — .1. No. 

(2- llo you think lhat if the institution were in the hands of Crovemment or under 
( jrovi'PTjiueut <-(jntr<jl it w<mld have pi-oduced hettm- results? — A. That I am not prepared 
to .‘:ay. 

Q. About the htt'tilf of tli<* Indian Institute id Science, you know; that Indian 
stmlenis go oui to America, .la pan, Clermaiiy and Kngland to acquire scientific and 
technical lvnl>v^ ledge ? — A. Y<*s. 

(2- Idieii if llo* instil ule wert* Ji*ally aitme tive by reason of its staff being eminent 
and its instriict ion being ])i jM-ii<!U J aind higlily useful, don’t you think that Indian iftii- 
deuts W'tujld be atiiuet<‘d to it in sjaite of its distance? — A. Students go to Europe, 
Amei’iea and otlitw ptac<‘S atiiaeted by <*iuineui professors. 

tj. And that is what J say? — A. And tlu're ar<* other inducements and Saugalore is 
mother Eui'ojie iioi- Auuo’icu. 

Q. It is not the fuel of its being Jljingjilori* that is tlie real difficulty, but the fact 
that it is not having sufficiently eminent jirofessors to attiaei students? — A. Both. 

Q. Have you been to Bangalore? — A. Y^es. 

Q. What is your objection to Bangalore*? Why do you say that the Institute haa 
failed partly hecause of ihs being at Bangalore? — A. In * my 02 >inion, most of tho 
research scholars who are now in Bengal do not want to go to the Institute of Science at 
B»nngalore becaxise it is too fai' from their home. 

Q. Do you know of the Victoria Technical Institute at Bombay? — A. I hava beard of 
it. 

Q. Do you know that students are attracteil to it from all parts of India? — A. Most 
likely the teaching there is very eflScient, and there may be other attractio-ns, such as 
cert ifi cates granted by that Institute being acceptable to mill managers. 

Q. Does it not come to this then that if the teaching w^ere made more efficient, more 
students would be attracted? — A. Yes. 

Q. Yoti conijdain. and rightly, of tlie absence of provision for industrial research in 
this coiintry and you draw attention to the fa<*t that there is not a single chair of applied' 
ehemisti'y in any university in India. You think that the time has come when there 
should be chairs of iipplied chemistry in every university in India? — A. Yes. 

Q. And also for teaching metallurgy and electro-technics and mechanical engineer- 
ing ? — A . Y es . 

Q. You thiuk that if the Imperial Institute that you suggest is constituted the 
universities and the institute working together will afford sufficient facilities for the 
fj-aiiiiiig of young men wlio may want to qualify for business pursuits? — A. That will all 
depend on the professors. 

Q. Of (‘oiirse it will, buf ymi think that such a centre should be provided? — A, Yes. 

Q. You say you re<‘-oguise the value of compulsory primary education for the children 
of labourers, but you think it will produce a discontented class of men averse to manual 
labour. Have you any practical experience of the results of education provided for the 
children of lal>onrors or is it a mere opinion based on surmise? — A. IS’o. it is not merely 
based on surmise. 

Q. Do you know that in Germany, America, Japan, England and in all civiliseil 
oountrieK elementary education is compulsory now? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know that the efficiency of labourers has been greatly improv«kl in these 
countries by means of the elementary education that has been imparted? — A. May be. 

Q. You don’t know that it has been? — A. I have read a good deal ^bout it, but X 
am not quite sure that it is only due to education. , - 

Q. It is n6t claimed that is it due to education only hut that it is due largely to* 
education? — A, I think the social system is a groat factor. 



V' fitit you have not read or heard it said that the educatiou that has beeu imparted 
in these oountries has made the labourer averse from manual labour y — *4. But it has 
produced a dangerous dist^ontented class. 

Q. You have not heard it said that it has .made them averse from manual lalmur in 
these countries y — A. !Xo. But here I might give tmc example. My butler's sou does 
not want to l>ecome a butler hut lie aspires t<» hei-oim* a ilepiity oollec'toi . 

Q. I am glad lie does. Why should h*‘ not y How niutiy meu in high positions today 
are not the sons of very humble jmrentsy — .1. I Uni*v\. but they are geniuses. 

Q. Heiiiajis you ai-e aware of one. tlie lat<* t’hief .fitstice c»l the Madras High Court 
.Mr. Justic-e Miithuswanii Ayyar, he was an ojphany — .1. Hut he was a genius. He did 
not belong to tiie labouring elass. 

Q. ITnless you give the ehihl an opjwirt ii ii i t \ . \ <ni eannot sa\' what lit* has in liiniy— • 
A . (N^o an.sw>‘r.) 

Q. Yon sa.A' “ T'he Iiiijveriail 1 iepuit intui f shoiihl i n\ «*stig-a t«* and inaiignrate new 
industries wherevei- praetieahl*' and j»re\i*nl overlapping ol the ui-ti\ities of provincial 
departments. Its exp<‘rt ad^ i<-e and di>cisi(»ii will deteiinine the develojuneri t of Liidnsti-ies 
throughout India. ” . I>n yon want the Itnpcuial I )epa rtno'n t to de<‘i(i»‘ mattei’s «>f ii 
business c*haraet«*i , oi- do you want it to give expcnt a4lviec* on tin' prop<*si t ions wliic'h 
may he put htd'oi c‘ it y - 1. So tar a^. indnsti-u's are eoneernc'd nn'Te expc'i't seieiiiitif advieo 
will not do. Kxp<*i-t seient i fi^- a<lvi<e must go hand in hainf with ex p»*rt hiisiness adviee. 

Q. Y oil w-ant this departnumt to In- eoinpitsiMl not in(‘rely of t'xpc'i’is w'ho will advise 
on the tecdinic-al aspe<-ts ot a ea.-'e, hut iilso hiisi nov- men who will advise' on tin* hiisiness 
aspects of tln^ pi'0|K>sit ion whi<di is '.nhniitt«*d to llieiny — .1. Yes. 

Q. With rejerenee to \'oni <|uotatioii from Sir 'I'hoinas Holland’s ie|)ort in the' l^uin- 
quennial Review «d' the ^Mineral I'roduetion of India which you have' done so well in 
3%»pi<*duc ing licu-e, A-ou sa^ that th«>sc» industiie>' should he* rc'vived. nanrels'. chemic'al 
inclustries, nianufaeture ot alinu. i oppe ra*- him* \itri(»l and alkalis, and you say tliat 
ill the' 1 ‘xisting eircninslii nee > much cannot he* c‘Np«‘c*t«‘d fi-oin the e.xisting- uTiiN’orsities, 

hv whicdi T undcTsland \<)u to mean n i\'e!sif h*.s as tln‘\ arc* c-onst i t ii t c'd at present? 

A\ Ves. 

t'J. If the* statf Is inerc-asc'd and eontains mc>n w Ini can tiain young nn*n to a]qily the 
teaching of science* to i ndustric's. tln*n the* positiem will he .thc'iedy — .1. Yes, 

fj. Among tin* most suitahic ways cd' devc'loping tc*c-h indogica 1 l•»‘seal*c•h which you 
suggest, you nn'iitinn also tin- otfc‘ring cd' suffici<*nl c*nc*4>uiagc'nicn t in the* shape of 
studentsli ip< and travelling- scliolaish i ps. and after ])ro\iding a vc'rx- good tc'chnologic-al 
institution hc're, you w-ould still eneourage* the* Im‘s 1 of your st ndc-nts tn go out to otlier 
countries with studentships and tIa^c•lling• sc hcdaiships to <-onipletc* thc'ii- education there? 
— /I. Yea. 

CJ. JXo T unde)‘statn1 yon to I><* in favoui of a lai-g-c'i- nninher of scholarsh i j)s being 
instituted tlian me* given at pres<*iit foj- this pui-|*osey — .1. Yes. 

And you would he* in favour of s«*le<-tioii heine- inoic' cai-«'fully niaclo than it has 
been hitherto in <»i-der to <-ii.sqre tluit the students who go out should secure a better 
value ill return for tlie nlOln*^ that is spc*iit in Indping tln'iii?— A. Yc's. 

Q. After dealing with tlu* devc'lojunent. -of a nniiihc'r of inineraLs that are shipped to 
Europe fiorn India, you S]>eaK of the- ditticiilties of s)iip]»ing fre-ights and you suggest 
that the only remc*dy is for the (.Tovc^jimieiit eitlu*i- to control freights or to ]jurohase 
a number of steamers for the de\ clojunent of sm-h external trade of magnitude as the 
export of iron-ore. You have not suggested that this iron-ore should lie manufactured 
in the country itself? — A. At the c*nd of my statement, T have. 

Q. You think then that it wm'H he a preferaldc' eoursc* to adopt to find out if we 
cannot manufacture iivui-ore in this c-ountry before it is shipped to other countries? — 
Yes. 

You say tliat if Ciovernment supjdy the c-apital or assist in the formation of a 
company, diamond mining is a bettei- propo.sition than many pioneer factories? — A. Yes. 

!Fiv>m that statement of yours, it is a matter whicdi should be made public and 
prcRs^ upon the attention of Government to* see it worked out? — A. Yes. 

• MVitnesK here gave ronfidential evidence . 
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.Mr. Iajt Scott MAckKNZiK, General Manager^ South India Indfustridls 

MadroM. 

Written Kvidence. 

1 have had experience of raising capital for Klectric Lights Power and Tramwajr 
Schemes in the I'unjub, Central InUiu and Kabtern Penj^ai and Assam. 

1 nave uisu had experience oi u similar nature in the Madras P-residency in con- 
nection with su^ar, rice, oil and cement enterprises. 

Ill m.iiij cases i have found it dilHcult to raise capital from Indians and 1 
attribute this to the fact that owing- to lack of business knowledge and distrust of his 
fellow man, the Indian ca|ntalist prefers to follow the practice of his forefathers of 
investing his money in land an<] house property rather than in industrial enterprise, 
which he regards as speculation of a risky order. 

In cases when a concei'n has actually provt^d by its balance sheets that it offers 
a sound and lucrative ret^irii to shareholders, the Indian capitalist will invest Jiis mone^ 
in it, but he generally “ iigl-ts shy ’* of any new or untried scheme, however sound it 
may actually be. 

To remove the existing difficulties of raising capital I would advocate that Govern- 
ment should — 

(1) lintleavour to make Indian <‘a}»italiKts realize that, in spite of its vast natural 

resour<-e8 and j>ossibil ities, India is one of the most backward industrial 
countries in the Avorld. 

(2) JOudeavour to make Indian capitalists understand that Government really 

njeans to r(*iid(*r j>ractic;al and financial assistance in the development of 
industj*ie»s in India. 

(d) Dtunonst rate and jjrove by actual results obtained in pioneer and demonstra- 
litm factories that industrial enterprises, if well conceived, established emd 
managed, do offer a good and safe investment. 

In my ex]u;rieaco us far as the Indian is concerned, capital is draw’n from the 

pockets of landed proju'ietors ami sueces'-fnl j>rofessionnl men especially lawyers — that 

IS to say from well-to-do people. 

The Indian of moderate means, wdio can live within his income and save money, 
does not invest it in iiidusirial <*ntt‘rprise and in many ways this is not to be wondered 
at. 

Ever HO many small syndicates, or j)rivate companies run by Indians, have been 
ruined solely l)ocause the jiroyu'ietors spent more time in quarrelling with one another 
than in attending to their husiness and there have hc'en so many examples of this that 
it is not surprising that in many ease.s eapital has been difficult to collect. 

If, hov%'ever, jioople knew that Government were taking a paternal, practical 
and financial interest in the promotion <if industries, I have little doubt that capital 
would be readily forthcoming. 

The question the best method of giving Government financial aid to industrial 
enterprises is a tlifficult one to answer shortly, as it seems to me necessary that in 
each instance* where* there is a pi-o)>e>sal of this nature, the eiase should he considered 
on its merits by the local l)irt*c*tor and Hoard of Industries, who have special knowledge 
of the local e;onditioiis and the people whom it is pre>posed to aid. 

As a general rule*, Imwever, 1 e-onsieler that 

(1) Guai’anteeel divieleiiels for a limited period with or without subsequent 

refun el to Government of the expenditure inc-urred in paying dividends at 
the guaranteed rate ; 

(2) Sujiply ejf machinery and plant em the hire purchase system; 

(3) Guaranteed Governmeiil pur<*hase of products under special conditicHRS and 

for limited periods ; 
are the soundest meiboels to employ. 

As to Goveu-nment oeuitrol, T e^onsider that here again each case should bo judged 
on its merits, V)ut generally speaking the less “ official control thb better. 

If the local llirector of Industries i« a man who possesses the necessary knowledge, 
prestige and perstmality, he shoiild he able to do all that is necessary unofficially to 
safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time produce successful cx>m« 
mercial resxilts in any pioneer or demonstration factory. 

- Trib much control, in my opinion, would tend to either disgust the would-be 
industrialist or make him lose his self reliance. 

At the same time T consider it essential that if necessary Government should have 
the power to absolutelv control a factory which thev are pioneering. , 

T think it is better that Government should guide rather than control a pioneer 
factory and I strongly advocate the policy of a sympathetic ilron hand in a velvet 
glove I 
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I cojibider that the desirability oi xjublishiug the results obtained by Government 
experts, whether paid by Govemment or not, should in eveiy case be considered by 
the local Director ami •lioard of Industries in consultation with the firm or company 
to whom the Government expert has been lent. 

As far as possible, however, 1 think "that all results should be published. 

1 c*ould suggest a Ji umber f»f demoustuiLtion factories which might well be started, 
iu tljis pj(»\ iiice ajid would j'ecommeml, amongst many others, cotton seed and other 
oil j)i<issiiig am) liigh grade jaggery factories. 

1 aiij ijf)t in a ])ositioij to ».ay Avhether the existing knowledge of the available 

jcsoiirees ol th<* country roqniies to ]»e siippleirien ted by further surveys, but 1 

thiiik thi.s j.s highly juobable. 

At rate I w oultl advocate tliat i Ite r<*sult.s and statisti<;s which have been 

obtained up-to-date .should be made more readily aci^essible than is the case at present. 

Dining the Iasi lew vears I have on nian^ oicasions found it difficult to obtain 
inl<M Illation oi tliis nature l»\ ajijilying to v ariou.s Government departments. 

1 think that <(jninicicial museums if they were establisht^d and administered by 

the De])artment ol 1 n d ustiies w»»ubl be most useful institutions and I would suggest 
that tliev sliould be i ijaugui ate<I in c'vejy town oJ imj)ortauce and that sales agencies 
should r»<* c.slabl isheil in coujuiutiou with them so as to display the jiroducts of local 
iudustries general) \ and especiall v ol miiioi- and unorganized i-ottage industries. 

I would fuithei suggest I hat stat ist i<s wliiih have been obtained as the result of 
local survevs ot tin* rcsouici's oi tbc couiitrv, ajji ri«u It u lal . ttni'st and mineral, should 
be (availabb*^ foi i n sj)e«t ioii in such museums. 

If this vieie dom- it w<»ul<l eiialib* people t<» i«*alize betltu- than they lire able to do 
at jjiesiuit what /s l»<MUf» done iu then province and what <unhl be done! 

If ('lovernuienl <l(‘]»a M men t s ainl large commercial concerns v\ liieh use imjiorted 
ajtii les pnbli.sheil li-^ts ol tlies<> at tide.'-, and exhibited tbem in the commercial museums 
mcnlioncd abovj'. people would know w Iiat products are in demaiul and be able to not 
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.\t the piesent nioni<*ul 1 venture to think that tlie average inaji knows little or 
iiolliing ol the iKature oi annual <-ou>Numj)t loii of various commodities imporied liy 
( tov'i'i'inuiMit dcjiai tuiciits and laig<* comiucn iai concerns. 

I advocate tliat i mlusti ial «“xh ibit ions of a popular char acter should be held 
peiiodiially in the large towns ol t'ach |»jesi<lemy so tliat buyers and sellers may be 
brought into contai-l with one another*. 

1 e^msider that trade re p resell tat iv i*s t<» re]>ii*.sent the whole of India in Qreiat 
Hritain, the ('olonies, and loreign eountries shoubl be forthwith app intod and I 
think it viould also b<‘ as wi ll to s<*e what can be <lone in tlie way of arranging for the 
Indliaii ttovernment depa rtnientys t,o jiuiehape the ^woducts of industrial ^*oncerns. 
wliii'li are already cstablisbeil and working in Intlia. 

I think it would be ex1r*i*m<‘lv flifti<-ult to lay down any liarnl and fast policy 
rega ill iiig the I'oiiditious wlilch should govern the suj>j>ly of raw materials by Gov- 
ei*niut‘iit on tavouiable teiins, but I could give examples of industries, which would 
undoubtedly be b«*nefited il Goveinnieiii came to their aid in this manner. 

IJelow I explain in iletail a case in vvbicli (Joveriiment might well come to the 
aid of a local industry iu co!in<*« t ioii with tlie sijpjdv' ol lime shells and I will therefore 
say nothing moi*e liere 

1 rei-ominend tliat whenever a new indnstiy is started Government should by 
every means in its power assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for lend taken 
lip by tht‘ industrialist. 

At present to the best of iny knowledge very little (if anything) is done in this 
line by Govej*nment. 

In my exjierience very little Ini', been «lone nji to now to ini])rove the efficiency and 
skill of Indian labouT*ei*s and maistries as a class. 

Some Indian workmen have leai*nt a good, deal in certain mills and factories from 
tlie European foremen under whom they have w*orked, but as far as I knojv, no 
systematic attem]rt has been made in this* presidency to improve the efficiency of the 
artisan class as a w’hole, save perhaps in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

A trades school has r*ecently been started in Madras in which lectures on practical 
nreclianicnl engineering, fitting and plumbing, are being given. 

As, however, the.se lectures are delivered in Kngli.sh by mOre or less untrained 
lecturers (i.e. men who liave not been taught how to teach) *1 don’t think mnch good 
will result. 

Some w'hile ago a c.ommittee was appointed by tlie Government of Madras to con> 
sider the question of starting trades and .industrial schools in Madras and Sir CStement 
Simpson (of Binny & (''o., Dtd.), and 1. stiongly urged that lectures sliould bo 
delivered : — 

(1) In the vernacular, 

(2) By trained lecturers, 

(3) At suitable centres and at suitable hemrs. 

Our recommendations, however, 'seem to have been disregarded. 
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Of the 3,000 odd Xndiaii workiueu who are working under me at present 1 Imve no 
hesitation iu saying that 98 per cent of the best men know practically no JBnglish and 
certainly would not protit by attending lectures delivered in English. 

My suggestion is that trained tea<’herK or lectui'ers, who cun speak the local 
verna<*ular, should deliver lectures once ii week or so in the evenings at the A'urious 
large mills, works or factories in Madras and that their lei^tui-es should be made as 
practical as possible. 

Men who have woi-ked liard all tlay cjiniu»t be expectt*d to walk miles to attend 
a lecture delivered in a foreign tongue ‘by an iiuskilled lecturer. 

Tliey might (and j>i<>bab|y would), b<‘ «juitc willing, however, to occasionailv stay 
on an extra houi' c»r so in the evening, in the tai<-1i*ty in whi<‘h they are em}>loyed, 
to hear a shf»rt leetui*e jn Tlieii* <jwu laiiguag** fit*m a ]n-acti<‘nl and skilled lecturer. 

1 have had consid«*rable t‘X jiei icn «■«> <il li’aiiiing a pprtui t ices tluring the last ten 
years in Ma<lras and flit* '.y>lem ^^hlcll I ha\o lound im»st .smi-cs.sfu I is to <-om])el 

all apprentices to him! thcniselves l<i work t«»r not less than 1 o years. 

J)uring their 'apjirciiticesljiij tlu'N' i’<‘ceive no pay. hut when they are taken on. 
their pai'euts or guar»lians ha\e ti> ileposit snm ol nione\' in }>roport ion to what the^' 
<*an reasonaldy alToisl and this inone\ is jeiumhsi in iiioiithiA- instiilimuits if the 
apjjrentice wtu’ks satisfactorily hut not otherwise^. 

I considtT that if suitahl\ ajrangtsl industrial iiml trades leitures iould lie 
pitivicled, on the lines I have alnsidx iimmi 1 i«me<l . all a]»prent ic<‘s should he coui]>el]etl 

to titfend sui'h lectmes and sit I'oi an «‘xamjnalion «•^^*ry lew moiilhs. 

I feel strongly that Jiidnstrial and (rad**.*. s<li<iols should he under the loiitrol of 
the I)epartm<*ftts ol lmlll'>tl^, ImptMiai an«l 1 *i o\ i mial . and not the 1 )«*]iartineni ol 
KducJition. • 

IJegarding tlie trainiiifj; ol sujiervjsing and tei hnical staif, as tar as jiny experienci* 
g“oes, the Kiigineeri iig (^iillege in .Madtjis aims at tinning out men more siTitahle for the 
Ihihlic Works llepartment than loi commercial lai lories or mills. 

1 iiavi* fouml tlmt iiitMi who have been traiiu'd in llie V’u*toi*ia X'ecJinical Institute, 
Bombay and who hav<‘ als<» >ei\ed an a pprcait iee-.h i p. make tin* most useful teclinical 
KUj>eiviMors. 

At whatever <-olh‘ge men inaA he I tamed. howe\4‘r. 1 consider it ahsoluitdy es- 
ist»ntiul that they should also m- an ap])renl iiesh ip and h<* imide to work really hard 
and iit all hours wliich occasion may reijuiK*. 

T'^iiless_ji imm has sniwasl hi-N lime ” he usual l\ has no idesi what “ working ’ 
really means ! 

I consiiler it of th«* utiiiosi iin]>ortanc<> that the greatt'st possible care should he 
cxeroistH^l in selecting the suj>er\ isi iig ami lei linical stalY in ( loviMiiment j»ioiu*er and 
tlemonHiwition factori<‘s as lh«* personal ehmieiil counts lor so imicli in getting things 
well and quickly ilom*. 

Spe<*iiilly selected men might, with ml \ajit ag«* . he given grants hv (government 
to go to Kiiro]ie to stmly methods 4*1 ma ii ula4 t ui'c*, hut not until they have pi-oved 
their woitli in Imlia by sli4>wing tliiit they really 4 an irttrk / 

In this piovime the Department 4if 1 ml iistri4^s is, as far Jis I know, the ^»nly 
organization w liifdi exists for tlit* 4l4*> 4d4ij>ment 4*f imhistries. 

Groverumeut app4'ai- to have h4'eti rfdmtant tf* spend money as freely as they 
ought to have done ami I actualI^■ know of induHtries ]»iom*eied by the Department 
of Industries wJiich Imve not ])j-ogress4*d satisfactorily almost entirely because in- 
sufficient funds w'ere granted . 

If industrial devt'lfiyiment is leally to lie eiic«>uiaged , Government must make up 
its mind to spend and occasioimlly Uise money and sliow <;4>iifidence in its Directors of 
Industries. 

If Government does not sIhiw 4-oiifi<lc»nc4‘ in its <iwn men. how’ can t-he yjublic 
be expected to do so y 

I am of opinion that the* lic^st oi ga n izat icm foi- tlie fiitui'e development of industries 
in the Madras I’residenc-y would hc^ a Board c'omjiosed as fol low’s : — 

*(1) The Direct4>j- of Industries, 

(2) The Secretaiy* and Treasurer cjf the I^residem v Bank, 

(3) The President of the Corporation of Madjas, 

t ^ 4 ^ and (5) Two members nominated by the Madras Cliamher of Commer<*e. 

All except the Director of Industries 'would be lionoraiy* officials and the Board 
-would be merely an Advisory Board, on whose advice the local Government would 
act and grant funds with as little^ delay as po.ssihle. 

W hen ever n/scessary new ^ .sc-hemes or projet-ts *-ould he referred, tor advice or 
-i^pert opinion, to the Imperial Department of Industines, which T desciribe hereafter, 
"but the important thing to aim at is to avoid the awful delay which exists at present 
in obtaining tUe necessary sanction and funds to start a new scheme. 

• Once a scheme Jbas bofn approved of by the provincial Board of Industries if 
ahoutd be sanctioned by the provincial Government and stated without any delay 
wrhatever. 
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In my opinion tlie dniportance of Delecting suitoible men to, be X)irecton of 
luiiustries cannot possibly be overrated. 

1 consider that a l>irector’s qualibcationB should be as follows: — 

(1) lie should have served an apprenticeship in a works mill or factory in Qreat 

Britain or un the Continent. ' 

(2) He should have spent two or three years at a University and taken a de^ee 

or diploma in engineering or science.* 

(d) He should subsequently have had at least ten years* practical and commer- 
cial exj)erience in an industrial company in India and actually shown 
what lie can do. 

(4) He should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the 

language or lanugages of the province in which he is to be Director of 
Industries 

(5) He shoubl lio a man of marketi personality and full of well balanced energy 

and enthu'^iasm. 

It niay be diliiciilf at first to seiiire the servii-es of men possessitig all these varied 
fjual ifie.ations, }*ut if (lovernnient olTer a suitable salary, I have little doubt that the 
right men will be foitbeoming. 

1 strongly dejireeate' the ajijioi ntinenl of iioii-expert officials to be Directors of 
Inilustries, as 1 know, from w bat people have actually told me, that such men would 
Inspire littli* no «•< >nfidon<-€‘ amongst would-be Imlian inflnstrialists. 

In order ti) coriidate llie s<‘parate activities tif the various provinces, as regards 
the di'veltijinjt'nt of industries, 1 would most strtmgly advocate the formation of an 
Imperial deiiarfint-nt under a singb* head. 

J exprt*KK my views finther tm this subj<‘Ci und(‘r section below. . 

Instead f)f t'lideuvouiing to answer in detail the numerous questions suggested 
under Uiis lieading, i will mt'rely say tliaf I feel veiy’ strongly indeed that every 
sort and kind of pro\ ineial <uganixation, technical, commercial and educational^ 
relating in an y w ay w Jiatsoevm- to the encouragement of industrial development, 
shoubl be direeh*d and guided by an lm]nTial ilepartment with which it should keep 
in close, ami intiTiiatc touch. 

If such an Imperial dejiartinent (consisting of the right men) with widc^ 
powers and ample funds wcr<‘ inaucurated, I fe<‘l confident that it wotild co-ordinate 
and j>revent fhe I'Nisfing unnecessary overlapping of, and fri(;tion between, provincial 
l)e]>iir<mc'nts of Indusirv, (ioverninenf Technical, Scientific and Commercial Intelli- 
gen<*e Dcpartiuenls, lech nologica 1 insliliifes, university colleges, colleges of commerce 
and trades or industrial schools, etc. 

At the ])reseiit luoiniMit, although tliere is a Director of Industries, the 'Madras 
Department of Industries is really <*ontrolle<l by one of the four members of thfe Madras 
Ooverninent (kuincil, that is to say, by a man wlio has a hundred and one other 
things to atleml to and who although doubtless an able man. has no specnal, technical 
or commercial tjual ifii ations nr cxjierience to guide him. 

This statt* of affairs sc*ems to me to }>e fundamentally wrong! 

Tf Indian industiies are to be successfully pioneered and developed by Govern- 
ment. T consider that it is above all else essenlinl that men of suitable qualifications and 
experience should be chosen to control and administer industrial departments, whether 
Cmperial or l*rovincial. 

I also consider if absuDitelv necessary that such men should be allowed to work 
without undue interference from people who have no technical or commercial 
q ualifientions. 

A provincial Government which is in close, intimate and sympathetic touch with 
the local Diiector and Hoard of Industries and also with the Imperial Department of 
Scientific Experts w’ould, 1 am sure, prodtice good results in a comparatively short 
time. 

There must, however, be complete co-operation and a determination to get things 
done w'itliout undue delay or haggling over a few' rupees! 

T consider that such joxiriials aie excellent and can only suggest that they 
should be distributed more freely. * . 

Monographs or bulletins on industrial development, such as* those which ar^ 
published in Myson* by the Director of Tndxistries and Commerce, would, in my 
opinion, produce good results if they w'ere more widely eireulatedr 

I mention the Mysore bulletins because they are written in a very readable form 
and in sucdi a way that they can be understood by people of ordinary intelligence, 
wrho do not possess any special technical knowledge. 

I have no exnerience of Government certificates of qiiality in this country, bnt- 
it seems to me that there can be no doubt that such certi^cates would bo of gz^t 
value to any company or individual producing a really good product. ‘ ^ 

A great deal of adulteration of locally manufactured and imported goods goes oti' 
in Madras at present and I strongly advocate the use of the penal law to stop snole. 
practices. 
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If Government appointed inspectors and aualysts to work in conjunction with the 
local Department of Industries, 1 have very little doubt that good results would be 
obtained. 

At present, so far as 1 know, practically nothing is done to prevent or even 
minimize adulteration. 

Owing amongst other things to the great shortage of wagons which exists at pi esent Roada ra ilwa y 
and which, to the best of my belief, has always existed to some extent, railway watarway. 
companies in India are hindered froip assisting industrial development as much as 
they might. 

I would advocate that the Railwuy Doard should be a}>pr«>ached by the Indian 
Industrial Commission to. see if some remedy cannot be found for the existing 
difficulties, 

Excellent wagons <‘an be made iiinl are made in India ami yet there is always a 
shortage. 

As far as I know a low Mirveys have be«*n made in the Nilgiri hills and schemes 1 f y dro-elootrio 
have been drawn up, but nothing lias actually yet been ac<*ompl islied . power Rurr^ys. 

I'''rom my knowledge of the ^ladras l*r«‘sideney , I j»ni of opinion that there are 
great possibilities of developing by<lro-cle<tric power sclieines. if the natural resotirees 
of the country were to be tlmmughly investigated and reported on by experts. 

Taking into account w.liat has been done in this direction in Mysore and in 
Bombay, not to mention other schemes on a smallci- scale in titliei* juirts of India, 
there rmght to be no great <lifficulty in raising the necessary <apital, if schemes are 
properly worked <>ut and suitably jmt before the public. 

A supply fj electric entu gy at cheap i ates would naturally have a beneficial effect 
ujjon industrial development esj>e<ially in the Madras Presidency where coal is so 
expensive. 

The only criticism I have to triak<“ is that it is difficult to obtain information J<i»re«t departan*«kt. 
quickly regarding timber for industrial purposes. 

Some while ago, in connectic n with a pencil factory which my company were 
contemplating starting we Jind great difliculty in obtaining jirt^cise and definite in- 
formation as to the quantity of timb<*r which w'e <*ould obtain and the ]*ate w’hich we 
would have to pay for it. 

I have no per.sonal lomjilaint to make regar<ling i-omjiet ition of Jail industries, Jail oompetitlon. 
but I know of many firms who <'OTnj)Iain bitterly about it. 

My complaint is that Ibiblif- Works Department Stores and Workshops compete 
with private Kngineoring Firms like the Beehive I'oundry, Messrs. Massey & Co.’s 
Works a^nd our own Reliance Foundry and Engineering Works. 

r understand that the Indian Engineering Association are bringing this matter 
to the notice of the Commission and 1 will therefore say nothing further save that I 
think that competition of this kind is most undesirable. 

Regarding an industry in whicJi 1 am activ’ely coiicenied and engaged, viz., the Ooneral. 
manufacture of Portland t’ement, I woubl suggest that Government should assist 
matters in connection with the* siijijily of the most imjiortant raw material which is 
used namely, lime shells. 

In Madras .shells used for the manufacture of lime* arc* exc*avutod from certain 
areas which belong to Governmc*nt. 

These areas are periodically put up to auction with the result that one can 
never be sure w’hat one will have tc^ pay. 

During the last ten years, very largely on account of the auction evil, the 
price of shells in Madras has practically doubled and although I have laid the whole 
case before Government very fully indeed, they have up to now actually done nothing 
to help us beyond promising to look into the matter and trv to devise a scheme to 
put right what they see is a real grievance. 

It seems to me that this is an obvious c ase in which Government should forthwith 
assist a local industry by supplying raw materials on reasonably favourable terms or at 
•any rate at a fixed price for a long period of years. 

My experience suggests to me a large number of new industries for which India 
seems peculiarly suited on account of its resources in raw materials labour and 
market, but I would here mention only a few iiamely : — 

(a) W’ood distillation. 

(b) The manufacture of alkalies. 

The manufacture of drugs. 

(d) The manufa^ure of railway plant and rolling stock, textile and mill ma- 
chinery and machine tools. 

Although I understand t^t the fiscal question and the evil results of emigration 
Are outside the scope of tqe Commission’s .enquiry, I venture to put on record that 
m my opinion, it is almost impossible for these things to be overlooked if the industrial 
-development of India is to make riipid progress. 
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Finallv 1 would like to suy ouce moiv that iu my opiaioa it Qov^ament really 
^,eaJ 7 oeieourape industries, it must be prepared to spend money reasonably freeijT 

ibai Government should either do 

joli ihinottp'hJy <n‘ leovi^ if ulotte ! 
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Orai. JEvidenck, January 1917. 

Mr. (\ IiJ . Jjtnv . — (2- WitJi rei'eifiK-e <f» wLjif \'oii saj* about' fiiiauciiigf agfencies, to what 
do biijiks iiiif) tJie aff<juiibs ajid general aiiaug-emeuts of tlie class of concern 

tliat they would be likely to fiuaiiee at j>ieseiit y A. I should say that the Bank of 

JSJadias — the (Uily liaiik tbat I havt* «“xj>eiienee oi hej-e — would be the only bank which 
deals wilb tliis soi i ol seluuiie aii<l would go into the stdieine vtuy thoroughly. 

Wbeii \(iii .sa\ “ tbis sort ol seli<‘ine ” what do you mean ; m3- question had 
refeituice to the oi-dinar^ sf*it oj ]ij-o]>o.sit ion that is pul up at present by managing agent 
fiuns oi rej.utey — .1. In tlie ease ot big tiruis lik.' Jlinn\ & Co. 1 don’t think the banJc 
would botlou \ej\ rnueJi, as if a man like Sir Clemenl Simpson eonsideied that a 
projt-ct was Sf.uiirl. there wouhl not Ik* jinieh tliffieulty in the bank satisf^dng them- 
selves that it was and 1 he\ wauild tinaiiee as laj- as the Art allowed. 

fj. tJoing a vlej* iurHjei than lhal. suj>j>o.sing a />J-oposition is put, forrv'ard by a 
(fuieern whieh is iiol ba<ked b\ a hous<‘ of some rejiutt*, so that the^- could take 
things toi' gjunted. but at the sano* lime the scheme looks j>i-omising, 'and they decide 
to go into it. to what extent <lo t luy go intf» it. ami bv what meansy — A. They do not 
tinanee briek'« and mortal ami maehinejv ; tiny are precluded li^- the Bank Act : 
the^- ean onl^' tinajo e stocks 

AVill th<-y provide wKirking < a]>ilal ot that kind to a show- that was going to start 
but ha<l not aetuall.v slaited y — . 1 . ft dejiends <,1 <r>urse : but thev might in certain circum- 
sta net's. 

(J. hat stf‘])s would they take, ami what agi'my would the^v emploj-, to assure 
1 hems«*l\<‘s that it was all rigJity -. 1 . 'riuy w<»ul.l ])robably write to their local agent. 
Tlie latter w-ouhl go to th<> <-oneern i‘sell' and see what the value of the land aJid build- 
ing am] lumdiiiiery was ami what sort of ]»eo]>le tliey were. '[Mien the bank would 
tijianee ujj to a per < eut margin. 'I'lie iK.rrow er’s ’ godow-iis are locked up and the 
ke_vs kejd iu < haige of tlie hank’s agent. 

(J. That is to say, their in vest igat ion would he a business investigation, not a 
t(*< hiii 4 *al oney . 1. Yes. business and aeeounts. 

fj. ( )f course an ae<‘ 0 (intaut wouhl go tliiougli tbeii* books y A. Yes. 

(J. iVo bank in Ibis eouiitiw’. as tar as a’ou know, lias an^v agency- for making 
teeliui<-al i u vest igat ions y — d. IVot i«s far as T know. 

CK Su}ij>osiug we bad, as vou suggest, either industrial banks, or industrial sides to 
existing banks, nml it was suggested to them that thev should finance a proposition 
w hich liad been aj>]>roA ed bv the tTovernment Depai tment of Industries — I mean a 
jiroperly constituted Department ol 1 mliistrie.s— <lo .vou think that the bunks would bo 
])repared to rel.A' on the opinion and re]>oid of tht* Cxovernment Department of Indus- 
tries. or would tbeA* reipiire some exjieit teihuieal agency of their own? A. They migEt 

possil)] 3 ' do so, h\it not uecessarilv if there were a well-constituted Department of In- 
dustries and a Board'; tliev Avould ]><issi]>Iy Jiave uiore faith iu the man they appoint 
themselves, hut it wouhl bt' rathe?- difficult for tluit man to he an expert in everything. 

(J. It wouhl he juaetically impossibh*, unless thev confined themselves to one' or two. 
industries y — . 1 . I think s»>. If theA' AA*ere dealing through the local Department of* 
Tudusti ie*. w lm w er<' iu loueb AA ith the Imperial department, thej- could, working 
too-etlier, get expert o])iuion on almost auA’ subject, and having got that and having gone 
into tlie aeeounts. tiny AAould then he able to sa.A' whether they were justified in financing 
tlie e<?ucern or n<it. , 

Q. Su]>posing a eoneeru AAas started on its own, AA’ithoiit the im.prt7ti€tf.ur of the De- 
partment of Ijidustries, and the bank bad occasion to ask for the services of one oj 
these ex]>eDs, do 3 - 0 U think that that perhaps might tend te give confidence in the 

GoA'eruinent agemy hy IiaA-ing experience of working with it on its own account? A. T 

think so. 

Q. With leference to the question of land policy : you recommend that whenever- 
a new industrv is started. Government should by every mean^ in its power assist in. 
obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken up by the industrialist. Is that a 
serious difficulty- in this presidency? — ^.4. Oh yes, I know lots of cases ; m^^own oampanjr 
for instance has been worried in all sorts of ways, because when some of its oonceraa 
were started, sufficient effort was not made to get an absolutely clean title frcxm tlm- 
beginning. — 



^ ^ tiiat bocAvise of poculioff proprietary or tenancy ri^bta^ or from a defect in tbe 

They vary ao much in differs! parts of the l^reaideucy. On the West Coaet^ 
^nd m held under a most extraordinary set of rules ahicii do dot obtain here. They 
^^•*7 i® different parts of the presidency, and are very complicated and difficult to 
tinderatand. 

■Q* This is a difficulty which is felt more or less acutely in different parts of India 
sometimes on account ol the Oovemment Tenancy Lrtiw and sometimes because of the 
way in which the law has been utilised by the public. Obviously it would be out of 
the question for any man who wanted to start an industry to come alon^ and ask 
tiovernment assistance in this respect, because you must have some preliminary in- 
vestigation as to the man*^ bnna fides, because otherwise it would be un opportunity 
for blackmail P — A. Assuming j^ou got the />on« /idrs, I don’t see why the local officer, 
or whoever it may be, should not look inti' the question and belji the man, once* he 
established the fact that he was a harui /idr would be industrialist. 

Q. You could have the bon^ fid^y of the proposition inve.*<tigated by the provincial 
llepartmeiit of IiidustriesP — A. Ye.s, and they would have to go to the land officials. 

Q. 1 mean as regards the industry itsplf,‘tbey would investigate that first of all P 

A . Yea. 

Q’ If they gave it a clean certificate, then you would .say Government should go to 
fairly considerable lengths? — A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Would ycni recommend an exten.sion of the existing l.,nnd Acquisition Act? 

A Yes, I w’ould, if it is feasible. 

Q. How dcr you think that would he regarded by the public ; do you think it would 
l>e resented by ajiy large of petqile?— .i. It is difbctilt to say. 

• O* 1 ou speak of the training of tipprentices ; tlnvse apj>renti«’es work for you, say 
toi not less than two years ; what sort of eniph»yment <ould you tluin put them 
on U>? — A. They can get on quite well ; they rise to he foremen or supervisors. They 
might rise to anything. We have cases of men who have risen to l>e managers. 
When they first joiji they are ])ut on to any odd job whiel* cmtails liard w'ork ! 

Q What doe.s it amount to in pay? — A. A man who had done well during his 
two years would start from anything like 8 to li* annas per day or more if he were 
worth it. 


Q. What typ«> of man is the apprentice when lie comes to you ; what has he had 

in the way of education? .4. Very little ediic^ntion j)rarticalh\ nc> education at all, 

some men make good fitters. 

Q. These are men of the fitter type* generally ? — A Yes. Tn jnte mills, we find jungly 
do .hotter. Tf a man’s father ha-i been a wc'aver or sjiinner, or whatever it may 


he, his son c*omes into the mill and works two year.s w’ithont pay. 
(Hr much liet*er if had received education. 


Ifo 


may 
would, however. 


Q. These men do actually rise in piactic»e to prettv dec'ont joTrs? A. Ye«, ouite 

decent jobs. T have one man within my knowledge in Madras who bus risen from 
hc;ing a switch-hoard attendant to manager of a rice mill on T?,s. 350 per month, but 
he was a very exceptional man, and yon could not take him as a standard 

• Q. Was he a man who had worked as an overseer? A. Yes, on electric tramways 

He had been an inspector. We only get a few of tlie.se men, and I wish we could get 
more. Generally men educated in Bombay are well spoken of. . 

Q- ^ ou state the qualificiations of the Director of Industries, and admit the 
difficulty of getting men of that type. You say “if Government offer a suitable 
salary, 1 have little doubt that the right men will be fortlic-.om ing. ’ ’ What would 
would get a man like that forP— .4. Its. i2,50() a month, rising to 
Re. 8,500 a month, or something like tliat. ” 

Q. I am not quite cle^ar about what your idea is as to the relation of the provincial 
Govem^nt to the local Department of Industri-s and the Imperial Department of In- 
d^riak Experts How does the provincial Government <*omo in? In some things you want 

™ provincial department to l>e in direct toncMi w ith the Imper ial department P A I 

that all three jxarties ought to he in touch. This is a rough idea. The Director 
gets a scheme in his nead, and works it out fullv after going into evervthinc- as far 
as he can. He then nuts it before an Advisory Board whieh -consists partly of Gov- 
ernment officials, and partly of business men They go into it and say it ic feasible 
or It 18 no*. Assuming they recommend it in a particular case, the' Bocal Govem- 
Bome little doubt in spite^of the Board having recommenTd 
It, and they anight want some further opinion or odvic-. They are rt lihe ty to refej* 
to the Imperial depai^ent, or they could direct the Director of Tndustrie/to do so 
Theynhould all srork in close and intimate touch. s xo ao so. 

. <?. Close contact sometiin^ creates a certain amount of friction ; supposing— as it 
"**7 7**'^ well he the cese — ^the Tmuenal department hod a very decided idea that a 
ewteia tbiB^ wu a good propomfaon, and tie tocal Oovern^nt did not We a * 
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wbicli was going to carry the day? — A. You come back to the fundamental idea of who 
holds the purse strings ; the Local Government have got to pay ; you cannot eliminate 
them ! 

Q. No difficulty would arise unless the Imperial department were in a position to 
move the Government of India to press the Local Government about it? — A. Quite so. 

Q. The point is, should the Local Government’s opinion on a point of that sort, 
after having everyl:>ody’B views before it, be more or less final ; is it desirable to have 
free interference on the part of the Government of India in cases like this or notP — A, 
It is rather tlifficult to answer your question without having a specific case before 
me. I can imagine a case in which the <>pinion of the Local Government being final, 
might not he at all desirable. 

Q. In iliings of Imperial importance, like the manufacture of aluminium P — A, 

Yes. 

Q. Hut in it small show, do you think that the Local Government should hold the 
day? — A. Yes, I think so, generally speaking. 

Q. That is to say things should he run pretty much on existing lines ; you don't 
M'ant an^’' special departure* from t^xisting relations Ixetween the Imperial and Local 
Governments in this respec*t P — A. No, excejit that I think it as well that there should 
he as litth* non-expei*t‘ interference as possible. 

Mr. A. Chaftertori. — Q. You state that you liave had considerable experience of 
tx’aining apprenli(;es in connection with the engineering* works belonging to your 
firm ? — A . Y es. 

Q. Hoes that :«l>ply also to tin* other faciori<*s under the control of your firm? — A^ 
It does. , 

Q. Have you apjii-entitais in the jute mills? — A. Yes. 

(J. Is it bn the engineering side or the textile side? — A. The textile side. " 

Q. Have you got them in the lice mills too? — A. Y'es, we have a few of thexxM 
in each of the concerns. 

Q. Including the pottery at Bangalore? — A\ Not the pottery at Bangalore. Wo 
used to have them theie, hut the place is now run on contract. 

Q. Were you a member of the (Committee which w^ns apx>ointed to consider tho 
question of industrial educatiou ? — A. I was. 

Q. Hid yoTi ap])rove of sc-heme that was put up to tlie Madras Government? — 
A. No, Sir Clement Simpson and 1 ]mt in a dissenting minute. 

Q. I am refeiring to an eailier scheme than that ; one for the establishment of 
apprentices in the engineering works in the northern j)art of Madras. The apprentices 
were to l)e given stipends by tbe Goveriiimuj t, and the Government was to build a 
small technical scliocd somewhere in the iieighlK>urjiood , so that these apprentices could 
get technical educati<m. Were yon on tliat Committee? — A. Yes. 

(J. And you did no! approve of ii ? — A. I did. 1 thought you meant the last 
Committee to uliich T make refeitmce in my leport. 

Q. Ho you think that this method of training artisans, etc., is preferable to the 
establishment of industrial scdiools at various j>laces which are not worked under 
factory < oiiditi(ms ? — .1. I certainly think so, T think the more they work under 
practical factoiy conditkins, the better. • 

Q. Have you Imd much to do with the Hepartment of Industries in Madras, in con- 
nection with the development »)f industides here? — .4. Yes, I have been in intimate 
touch with it for many years now. 

Q. I understand you are associated with the Hepartment of Industries in a 
scheme for making lime bi'icks, whi<*b is being oari-ied out* in your Cement Works? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell ua under what conditions that scheme worked? — A. The arrange- 
ment is roughly this, that the plant was purchased by Government and erected at our 
Cement W^orks. We were to supply tbe raw materials exjnsisting of sand and li^ne 
at cost price, and Gfivernment were to erect the plant and run it for a year, «at tbo 
end of which time, if we came to the 'conclusion that the proposition was a com- 
mercial one, we were to have the fii’sf refusal of the plant ; in other words, we were at 
liberty to take it over at the price Government had paid for i^, but owing to the 
way in which tbe planf has been run.’ we have come to no conclusion whatever, and 
at the present moment it is shut down altogether. " ^ 

Q. Shut down permanently or temporarily? — A. I believe temporarily. Govern- 
ment have sent a man to get hold of the details as to what ought to be done. They 
have sent the Assistant Director of Industries to Colombo to investigate. It mi^t 
be taken as an example of how Government should not proceed to pioneer indnstries! 

7>r.. E. Hopkinson. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks, such as the Bank of 
Madras' should have an industrial side supported bv Government and 'korkod in con- 
junction with the local Department of Industries. You have told us that the conatittt- 
Hon of the Presidency Banks should be altered in. order to permit of their financfhg 



concerns P — A, It would Imve to be. Tbe present rules under wbicb tbey wodc 
nre sucb tbat tbev could not advance mone^r for wbat I call bricks, mo]*tar and inacbi- 
nery. Tbey could only advance money to finance stocks. 

Q. Is it your idea tbat tbe funds of the bank should be available for this purpose P— 
A. It is a Government hank ; it is only n matter of openingf a new department with a 
new side to it. 

Yon propose to use the deposits for the purpose P A . I do not mean public 

money ; it would be purely Govenment money. That is more a question for Sir 
Bernard Hunter to answer. My proptJsal is * that the banks, by whatever means 
they find convenient, shoubl supply th»‘ funds to finance industries to a much wider 
OTtent than they do nou', provided they are piven a clean bill of health by the 
T^epartment of Industries. 

Q. Have you considered how that should be worked? — A. No, I have not. 

Q. \ou have not crunpared this siifjp-estion which you have made with the sug- 
gestion that there should be separate industrial banks? — ^.4. My idea wu»s, in suggesting 
Presidency Banks, that it was a sort oi semi-Government bank, and without going 
into the details of the ^>ubiect tm wliich 1 am not an expert, T simply laid down* 
TOUghly the idea T had foi- making finaTice available for sound concerns. I did not go 
into banking details nor am I <-ompetent to do so. 

Hanntir S 2 r R. N. A/ot>herjrc, — Q. The Presidency Banks are not Government 
banks? — ~A . They aie semi-Goveriimcut banks. 

Q. GoveiTimcnt has no control over the management of the banks? — A. The 
Public Debt OflBce is at the bank. 

Q. That ha?! nolhiug to do with the banking? A. I know that tlic*y are controlled 

by a Chairman and Board of Directors. . 

Ur. K. llopktiison. — Q. Would they not object to your scheme? A. I don’t see 

why they sliould. We ha\c started a co-operative scheme in the Tanjore district 
lor people who mill ]>addy. Th<*y can obtain money on reasonable terms. I do not 
see why it should not go further. 


Q. The reason why the J’residency Banks woubl object is that the security would 
be deficient? A. Thoji Government would have to step in and risk something. 

Q. Do you niean that Government should back the Presidency Banks? A. In 

so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, yes. 

T .L \ .vmir proposal is more far-reaching ? — .4. It is simply an idea, the 

details of whndi 1 am not <*omj>etcnl to work out. 

You suggest the need <d‘ a hydro-electric j>ower survey for the whole of India ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ha\^. you yourself, within your i>ersonal experience, found the need of such 
a survey ; have you ever ha<l occasion t<> look out for water power, and not known 
where to find it ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Such a survey would be a very expensive matter ; do you think that the 
Government of India would Ik- justified in attempting Tt? — A. I think they would 
3udgmg by the concerns which are already established and doing so well such as 
the Cauvery scheme and the Bombay scheme. The Jhelum scheme is Aot doing 
so well in the Punjab, but that was badly thought out and put through in thi 
^ginning. ^ not thinking so much of big places like Calcutta and Bombay. 

Ihere lare small places like Ootacaniund where it might be possible to generate electric 
energy and conv^ it down to Coimbatore wdiich is an industrial centre. It is a 
great blessing in Ban^lore. They get their energy there under half a anna per unit. 
We pay at our Madras Cement "VYorks 1.10 annae per unit. 

Q. There is no doubt about the advantage of hydro-electric power, but what I 
want to get at is the advantage of a hydro-electric powel* survey ; is it really in the 
interests of the country that a large sUm should l>e spent in carrying that out, or 
should it be left to private enterprise ?—^ . I don’t think so. I think we have seen 
enough of things being left to themselves, and it is time Government stepped in 
and stiijed things ,up^. People would then say there is power actually available in 
such and such a spot, and if we can start a factory near that spot, we would get our 
much per, unit. I think it is most important. ° 

• Q. Do you know what has been done in countries like Norway and Sweden?— G 
I co^d not tell you but in Switzerland every little town has its hydro-electric schenm. 

Government of Bastem Bengal .and Assam at 
Shillong. We built ^me weirs, took the lowest rainfall, etc. We got a rough idea 
what power was available. * ^ 

survey take?— A. About five months, and I was doing 

other work as well. ® 

Q, How many surveyors had yon? — A. I had a party of 40 people, ineluding 
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Hon*ble Sir R, N , Miwkerjee. — Q. You. say, ** 1 woiild advocata that tha TTiiiilasij 
Board siiuuid be approached by the Indian Industrial Commission to see if somo x^amdy 
oannot be found tor the existing- dilhcuities.'* it is not your idea that there shoald 
he a separate wagon company h — ^1. ies, if it will supply wagons. If they ha-vv not 
got the money, there is an end of it, hut tf it is simply a question of making the wagons, 
the wagons cun be made out here. I he value of Government stores imported into * 
every year was so astonishing that 1 could hardly believe it, viz., lie. G84 millions 
last year. Probably one-third of that consists of things that could be made out here. 

I rettently saw the wagtjns that Burn & Co. are m&king. 

Q. They were all made of imported material? — A, Ycis, but Tata’s people are going 
to roll j)Iatt?s b’^fi>re very long and they roll sections now. 

Q. But up to now' it is done with imported material — A. Yes. I don’t quite 
follow your question. 

Q. Some f>f ibe witnesses suggested to us tluit there should be a wagon company P — 
A. linrn & Co., are for the time })eing a w'agon company. They make wagons which 
the railway companies buy. 

CJ. What T mean is — suppose a <‘ertaiu ebmpany keep in stock, say 200 wa g o n s 
ready at How’I'mIi ar Allaha})ad, and any people w’anting wagons," w'ould hire them 9 — 
A. T had not thought of any hiring scheme. 

7*rrsif]rnt . — (^ . You hav«^ iifit met Sir R. N. Mookerjee’s point. You said that 
** exeellent wagons ean lie made and are made in India, and yet there is always a 
shortagt*.” Put the sentemee the othei- w’ay, “ exeellent w’agoiiR <*,an be made and are 
made in-Kngland, anil yet tlu*r«‘ is a shortage.” "What difference does it. make whether 
you put “ in India ” or ” in l<]ngland.” Have you got a definite ])roposal to make 

with referenee to the making c»f w'agons in India? A. The liaiHvay llourd should be 

approached fo see if th«‘ (iovernment hav*' TH»t got any money to spare to encourage 
wagon making in India. 

Unn'hJr Sir //, .V. Af oakrrjt'r . — Q. 'I'hat is a financial question ; land has nothing to 
<lo with whetfuT Bui'n & ('<».. <»r anyone else are making wagons? — A. True, but my 
obje<*t is to try to get more wagons, by somt^ means or other and at the present moment 
efipe<‘iiilly every effort should, I think, bo made to «*n<^ourage w'ugon building in India. 

7ffrn'h1r Sir P'azulfthtu/ (Utrri ni hhoy . — Q. In rt‘gard to apprentices, you bind them 
for two years and do you jiay them anvthingP — A. Nothing. 

Q- I'heii after being a j)pr<*nt ieed for two years what pay do you start them on P — 
A. It depends on the particular man ; a man may get Re. 1 or As. 12 per day or more 
^‘t'ording to his worth. 

Q. "What are these ay)T>r<*ntices ; do they learn something or work like common 
workmen? — A. I'he^' work like common w’^orkmen, assisting in the shops. 

Q. Do you think if you had an institution like the Victoria Technical Institute 
in this presidency you would get the students to go there? — A. It is rather difficult 
to say. Most people here like to be vakibs and talkers rather than workers! 

Q. Don’t they get einj)loyment liere? — A. Ye.s. They get employment. That is why 
Avo are h(» thankful when we get any of these men from Bombay or elsewhere. Two 
or tliree of the best men T liav<‘ were Tanjore people who went to Bombay to be trained. 

I^rcsidvnt . — Q. Do > o\i think that if we had a similar institution run on similar 
lines in this presidency, it \Aould l»e succes-fulP — A. Yes. 

//on’b/e Sir F’dzulhhoy C iirri m hh tty . — Q. ’Ihen about the Board of Industries, you 
say it should consist tilso of “ Two members nominated by the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce.” You mean one from the Knglish Chamber and one from the Indian 
Chamber? — .1. I was not thinking of the Indian Chamber, hut I would have no objection 
to one fj-om each (’Lumber. ^ 

Q. Then at tlie beginning of your note you say that ever so many private eom- 
panies run by Indians have been ruined solely because the proprietors spent more 
time in quarrelling with one another than in attending to their business P — A. I have 
had examples of that within my own experience. 

Q. They quarrel when their management is had ; or do they bommence from the 
beginning? — A. I don’t specify whether it is in the beginning. 

Q. My point is this ; I want to know "whether they quarrel over the managem^t 
of the concern, because every man who is engaged in the coAcem wants to manage it, 
or what? — A. Yes, they won’t leave it to anyone or trust each other, hence the qnarrels. 

Sir F'. H . ^teioart. — Q. Are you a director of the Bank of Madras? — A. No. 

Q. Does Government appoint any director to the Bank of Madras? — A, I could' not 

tell you, but T think not. 

'Q. You say it is partly a Government bankP- — A. I always so regarded *ii. I may be 

wrong, in view of what Dr. Hopkinson has said. It is generally regarded aa a concem 

in which Government is very much interested. 
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'Whimn. 4ke Bank of Madras advaaoM aaoney to finance stocks, it still wants two 
-xiamssf — A., TTea. k^cept in special cases. 

Q That limits the uumoer ut people who can get that aesistauce? — A. Yes. 

AVould you propose to alter that, li’ you had an industrial aide to the bankP — 
A’. 1 think so. 1 deliberately did not say so because 1 um not an eicpert in banking. I 
think however the whole Bunk Act might be ruoditied and made iin-re elastic. 

C^. You say, “ In my opinion, pioneer factories should be closed if, after expori 
technical and commercial investigation, it is shown conclusively that they cannot be 
anocessfully run on commercial lines, uftd they should be handed over to private capita- 
lists or companies us soon as a new imlustry (««'/ nat ojif jHirttvituir farifry) has been 
well and firmly established.” lio yon mean that one pai-tieular faeti ry would not 
necessarily prove th«^ ease ?— 1 . 1 mean that there shouUl be no liuriy ita hamling t*ver 
a pioneer factory, the idea being to establish industries. My theoiy is that one factnr\ 
does not make an industry. liovornnient .should mil bt' in a hurry t(' close up, hoping 
that other factories would start. Now t'a<*tories eoubl benefit by the exjjerionee wliieb 
was gained in the original faetory, and espeeially by getting trained men. 

Q. There would have to be a business side from the very beginning ; do you think it 
w*ould be a good thing if (Government went t<i business jieople and said ” You do tbo 
business part of it and we shall supply the financial and expert aid ” ; or tin you tbink 

Oervemment should do it all? A. I think Oovernment should do it all if they got the 

right men. TTie whole thing dejieiids u}>f)n getting the i*iglit man for Ifirector oi 
Industries. 

Q. With yeference to your ]>roposal regarding the Board of Industries you ha\o 
qualified your answer to a <-ertain extent by saying you would j)ut in one member from 
the Indian Chafnber of ( loiiiinei-ee. Why do you suggest tln» l^resident <»f the C!nrpf»r:»- 
tion of Madras? — A. Because I tbink he would be a very useful man to have -in the Board, 
especially in c;oiine<‘tion with j>it»}H*rty ami leases. Siic-h a man is nlniost invaria>>i\ 
a picked man of g<Mid general ex]>erienoe, 

Q. In regard to your q iial ifioations foi- th«‘ Jlireetor ; don’t you think that is a 

** Council of Perfection ” ; will yon have any c-hamre of getting siicli .a man? A. You 

must have an ideal to stI•i^■e after. 

Q. Bo you say that th<* pay should be Its. 2,500? — .-1 . You would not get n suitabb* 
mam for less. 

Q. Bo you think it would answer sit all to have a soit of service from which th^'se 
men should be rc'cruited, on the same limss as the Imperial Customs Service ; would that 
help to attract them? — A. It might! I would }iow<*vei' sooner have men who had been 
through the practi<-al side in ciimmereial concerns. 

Q. IJut they would be >vorth u lot of iuon6‘y by that tim<‘? — A. I dare say they would. 
If Government is not going to sjiend money freely, it is not woi*th while doing aiiA - 
thing at all. I <lou’t sih» how he would gi*t as good a training as on tlie lines I have 
laid down. 

Q. Have you got four. Members of the Kxecutive Council here? — A. Yes, the 
Goveimor and three Members. The Cxovernor has a portfolio himself. 

About monographs and bulletiiis on industrial development, wmuld it help to 
publish tliem in the vernacular in lliis presidency where; tliei-e is a much wider knowl- 
edge of English? — A, I think so, Ivecause many of the industrial people cannot read or 
write anything except in their own language. 

Q. Could any particular use* be made of the vernaculiir press in that way ; would 
thfsy print short articles? A, I think so. 

Q. That would distribute the information more widely? — A. Yes, T think that is 
quite sufficient, in addition to these* bulletijis. 

Q. VV ith reference to Oovernment competition with private enterprise, have you got 
any specific instance that you would like to give us in confidence? — A. Yes. I will 
grkra one in confidence. 

suljscqtiently sent n sjtecdfic in'iJanac lehicJt. is confidentuil.^ 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M . Maltiviyn . — Q. You speak here of the difficulty of raising 
capital from Indians, and you attribute it to the lack of business knowledge and the 
distrust of their fellow men? — A . That is my opini'sui. 

• Q. Bo you,, think* that if a Bureau of Information were established, which supplied 
information to the public regarding the possibilities of commercial enterprises, that 
would improve matters? — A. I think that would be a help. I suggest something of the 
sort in my note. 

Q. And you say that if people knew that Government were taking a paternal, prac;- 
tical and financial interest in the promotion of industries, you have little doubt that 
capital would be readily forthcoming. Is that the. erna: of the whole matter, so far 
the Government is concerned? — A. My opinion is that capital would bo found if the 
people saw that Government was really taking an interest. 
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Q. The particular form in which this could be done is a matter of detail, but tha^ 
jx)int is that the people should see that the Government is taking a practical 
interest in promoting industries? — A, Quite so. 

Q. You say about pioneer factories, that Government shoul4 make it clear that their^ 
policy is to promote industrial prosperity’- generally-, and not the ind ivid ual prosperity 
of any i)articular croiifern. How would you Avish it to be done? — A. What I meant to- 
convey was this, ihal Government stiould not jjurchase things from one of their own 
pionec^r factories, unless the equality and tlie price of the article fully justified it. 
They s]j(<ulct not show any favour thereby making it clear that they donH want to 
establish one juodel factory cmly but a new industry ; one factory to help — a parent^ 
lactojy lor oilier fac;toric‘K to sjning from. 

Sboulcl the Govc*rnment pioneer factory be regarded as a rival to any concern?—— 
'A. 1 would aA’oid <;oni]»elitioii as far as jiossible, except in special cases. Healthy com- 
petition is sometimes gciod. If GoA’-einmc»nl bad all tbe latest machinery, they might 
be able* to turn mil tilings bc^tlcu- than any oilier factory that was not keeping things 
uj>-to-djite ; but us a gcuicTal rule thi»i‘c^ should be aii absence of competition. 

<2. Kxcept to kc^it^jj \i]) a liigb standard? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest tlic‘ creation of an industrial side to the Presidency Banks. If there - 
is any difficuilty f/dt in cTc*ating an industrial side to the* J*residency Banks, would not 
your object lx* served if a sc‘]>arate institution Avas established? — A. T only suggested the 
J*j-<‘sidc*n<‘y Bank because* T tliouglit it was a scuiii-GoA’<*7-innent concern. 

Q. I'lic* GoA’crnm<*nt hcl]i it a\ itb a gieat deal of money without interest — 70 lakhs 
nud lijorg and it is tlic* bank in vhicli riOAernment makes its own deposits. But it may 
be tbat as it is c-onstituted un<b*r tlic* Act it cannot sujiport industrial enterprises in the 
sense* in wliicli you A\ant it to elo ; but your e>bje‘ct would be gaine'd if "a separate bank 
A^'ns starte*d and b\ ( Ioa e‘rniii<*nt . If Ge>A-t*iiiment put scjine <if its monay 

into tlie* n(*w bank and guaiant<*<*d inte*r<*st u]) to 4 or 5 per cent that would show 
to the publie; that (iloA-e'rnmeiil was taking an interest in the bank. Ho you think 
then that the imblic would subscribe* to the* funels of the bank P— Yes. 

Q. We>ubi you ree-onmiend the issuing eif debentures? — A. Yes, I think tbat is a 
good idea. 

Q. Would you have* branche's of this bank in ilie elifferent districts of the provinces, 
in imlustriaj e-t*ntje*s ; eir do you think one* bank at the cajjital of the Presidency would 
be Hufiieiient ? — A. T liaA-e^ got an ielea that bianedieis Avoulel be geiod ; but this is a question 
fliat a baiike‘ 1 * r-oulel ansAvei' b(*itc*T- than I coubl. T think bi'anclics would be desirable 
ar, far as I kneiAv. 

Q. You say tliat the lee Avliie*.li the* GoAoriiment sheiuld eiharge for the service® of their 
cx}>ert shenild be eleterniined by its j)joj>ortion te> tbe* financial position of the |:}ompany 
oi inclivielual to Avlieuii thti <*xj>t‘rt is lent? — .-1 . I meant that more to refer to private 
iiieliAuduals. Sujjpeisiiig a man lias a gf>od ide‘a in liis lieutd, and he? comes along to 
the J^irecteir eif liidustrieis and asks for liis assistance or the* loan of an exjjert and he 
slioA\’s that lie* is i‘<*ally a peior man. Tf a lie'OA’y lee Avere suggested, it might put him off. 

Q. So your obje'e-t is that the* f<*e sboubl be reasonably small in the case of small' 
industries, but you eio neit aelA'oe'ate a beaA’y fee* iii the case of any industry? — A. T^o, 1 
do ne>t. 

Q. You sugge*st elemonst lat iem factories feu* e;otton seed and other oil pressing and* 
high gi’aelei jaggci-y faettirics, but don’t ye»u think tliat if tbe Hirector of Industries 
interested liiuise*!! in tlie*st*, and publisbeel iiifeu-matieui sheiwung how these could be 

made jirofitablc, jiriAate ca]jital Avould Ivo foilbe'oining to take up these enterprises? 

14. It might, but if lie* actually set uj) n factory to w^ork, a really up-to-date jaggery 
making plant, feu* instance* and if ]>ee)plf* e*oulei see bow economically jaggery oould' 
be made AAu'th modorii mae-liiiieiy, I fe*e*l e*onfieb»iif that there w^ould be a great future 
before it. 

Q. And there w’^ould be nei loss to the iGoA*er^imeiit P — A. I don't see why there should 
be any loss. 

Q. You suggest that AA-lieneA*er a new ‘industry is started. Government should, by 
every means in its power, assist in obtaining an absolutely clean title for land taken 
up iiy the industrisilist ? It may not be within the power even \)f Government to 
guarantee tliat but nre there not plots l>elonging to Government leases of which could- 
be given for indtisti-ial jiurposes ? — A . An extension of the Hand Acquisition Act might J>o 
made, by which GoA’cmment could, if ue<*essary, step in and help the budding in- 
dustrialist to get liold of land w ith a clean title. 

Q. B-emember that the interests of private owners have to receive full consideration,, 
and that there may be legal difficulties which cannot be got over. Is there not sufficient 

land belonging to Government in Madras which oould be leased to industrialists? 

A . I am not in a position to giA*e you an answer that is worth very much.. 

Q. You say that very little has’ been done in your experience to improve the efficH- 
onev end skill of Indian labourers. Why ’ is it ; is it because the matter has not. 




jreoeived attention or ia there any dififi-cnlty in the way of taking^ steps to impiroye their 
•affLciencyP — A.. 1 could not tell you why no steps have been taken. My experience is 
that Indian workmen are extremely good if they are handled prwperly. 

Q. Have you found that lack of elementary education is an obstacle to their progress? 

A. Yes, very greatly so. 

In your opinion, if they had received somt* elementary education, they would be 
jgxore efficient workmen? — .4. I am sure of it., they could rise to greater things and be 
much more useful. 

Q. Do you think that factories wo\ild be willing to bear the expense of starting 
schools if (lovemmont renderetl some aid? — .4. I don’t see why not. Xhe Duckingham 
■and Caimatic Mills have already stiirte<l aj»d othei* inill.s, in nrjy opinion, would be 
willing also. 

Q. The great bvilk of tlu* men wliom you enipl<»\ in ycmr mills practically know no 
Knglish and even those who do know wotild nt»t be able to pi’ofit liy lectui-es in 
Hnglish? A. No, thev know so little. 

Q. Yon think that lectures in tbt‘ vernacular woxild be ap}>reciated by them? — A. 
That is what they tell me. The other day the Director of Jndxistries sent round a notice 
Ibat trade schools \n ere going to bt* started in Ma<li’j\s and asked me to see lion many 
-men I c^ould send along. 1 went round pei-sonally to our two lot'al concerns, the Cement 
"VYorks and lOngineering \Voi’ks, and asked the men if they would go. They said, no, 
thev Avould not go. ’I'he three object ions tlnw raiseil ;ire those 1 have wi’itten d<'>\vn 
and with which 1 fully concur. 

Q. 1 8 upp 9 se y<ni are awai'o that' a knowledg«‘ of l^biglish is much more widely spread 
in Madras than in any other jirovinct* in India ami yet it lias not toncbed tin* labour- 
ing classes? — AT Not the skilled mistroe. 

Q. Nor do you think that a knowdeilge of Knglisb will be so widespread among the 
people that instiii<4ion i-mild be given to woi-kmen throngh it? — A. T think it w'ill be a 
long" time before tln'y kin*w’ <*iiongli J’^nglisb to nmlerstaiid lecture's. 

Q. Yon advocate then that in all t In-se industrial and trade schools the medium of 
instruction should l>e the \ ernacular?- — .! . Yes, undoubtedly. 

Q. llegurding the training of tin* snp«*r\ ising and tec*bnic-al staft', yon say that the 
Engineering College in Madias aims at turning out men more suit.able for the Tublic 
Works Department than for c"ommt‘rcial factoric*^. i»r mills? — .1 . '^riial is luy *^xperjonoe. 

Q. That is why yon ha\e got to go to Doniliay to get your supervising staff? — A. 

Q. You think then that if there* was a technical college* started here, many of the 
young men who now flock t.o law will b(* divertc*d to industry? — A. That is my idea. 

Q. ’What is your opinion about tin* jibysicjin* of tin* working men you employ ; is it 
fairly good? — A. As judgc*d by the standard of the I'biglisli workman it is very poor. 

*Q. What do you ascribe it to : floor fec*ding? — A. The whole of their conditions are 
bad : they are brought uji under bad conditions, hygienic, mental and moral. 

Q. Do yon think that they eain siiffic-ient wages to have* sufficient food to eat? 

In many cases, no ; I think their lot is pretty hard. 

Q. I have been struc-.k by the poor condition of the labouring men here ; that is why 
I ask.^cl you? — A. Tlic^y don’t c-omparc* favourably with the Punjabee. 

Q, You think that if they earned more w^ages, they would probably spend more on 
-eating? — A. They might spend more on drinking as w'ell. That is the trouble. They 
are very fond of the bottle clown here. 

Q.'is that evil grow'ing? A. T could not tell you. T know a lot of my liest men are 

“toddy drinkers. They spend a lot of their money on liqxior. 

Q. Do you find this evil growdng only where there is ii toddy shop in the vicinity of 

the mill? A. It makes a considerahle ciifference. T got an arrack shop shut up near 

our jute mill and it has had a somewhat good effect. 

Q, I learnt recently that the Allia,nc?»e Mill in Calcutta took care to have liquor 
shops^ removed to a distance and it had a good effect. Don’t you think if you kept 
“toddy shops away from the factories that the men are likely to give a better account 
•of .themselves P — A. T think it is quite the thing to remove them T have actually done 
so in one or two ca'^es. 

Q. It seems rather cruel that these men should have temptation placed in their way? 
— -A. Yes, they come out tired, the toddy Shop is close by and they walk in. It is an 
unnecessary teuLiptation. - 

Q. You think that the expenditure which xnay be necessitatecl by the recommenda- 
“fcions you liave made will be nothing compared with the advance to greater industrial 
•development? — A. Yes, that is the m-utltih of the whole thing ! 

Q. In regfard to the Advisory Board which you have suggested, you have said, in 
answer to Yasulbhoy, ^ that one of the members nominated by the Chamber of 

CSkmunerce may be one nominated by the Indian Chamber ; are vou in favour of that? — - 
at. Yes. 
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To wiiut purl o± tire world do your wurkxu|^ mou got* — A. Oli, i tlx ink, tliey go to 
JFiji and Ceylon. 1 don't know really, but tliey go away ironi tlie district. 

Q. l)o you think li they did not emigrate they would hud prohtuble work at homeK 

A. We are always short o± men at our rice mills. We are putting in labour-saving 
devices because we cannot get the men. There are many other evil results ; the 
conditions under which the men are lured away ; they sa\e a little money ximl ar© 
robbed before they can leturn to the countiy, us everjdiody kno\ss. 

Q. A’ery lew people realise the evil lesults ol the system : will ^'ou kindly tell us 
something more about it? — A. 1 knoWeases in which men have gone abioad and have 
saved some money and c-omt* back, anil been robbed of it. There art‘ people who make 
an absolute business of robbing them. 1 was thinking of the Tamil coolie w lit> emi- 
giates from Tan j ore. 

CJ. J3y wlioni is he robbed ; by the man who reciuits him? — A. Yes. he is one. He is 
iolil»ed systematically'. Then be is robbed as soon as be lauds. l^eople lie in wail lor 
him ; I doii'l mean highway roblvery ; I mean by subtlety. 

(J. hlave you ever hail oceasiou ti> speak to souii* of these men who havi* returned? 

A. Xes. 

Q. Did you find that they wcit* pleased to have come back? — A. They are very 
glad to cumii* l>ack, a great many of them. 

Do you think that in the interests of Tnilian imlust rialism this emigiation should 
be d i si'ouraged ? .1 . I hold that very strongly. 

Q You think that the coolies will not be sutt'eiers by not being j>ermitted to go 
out ?--^.4 . I tliink so. 

Q. You have said that you pnTer ntjf to tiain artisans in industrial schools ; but in 
view of the difftcult_v of finiling jiecrnninoilatiiin for ti mini bin* of voiiiio men w^lio yvish 
to j-eceive a Training in mills or faetories, don’t voti think that indiistiial sr-hools 
which have got workshops attached to tlieni will give them all the preliminary 

training? -4. No, T don’t. I went to a eollege in Tjondon and went Ihrongli u wotkshop 

course. Afterw'ards when I serveil my a p|»rent icesh i]> in a hig shop in the Midland« 
1 found that T knew nothing I was no nst‘ at all, although the college works}>o]is T 
Trent to were the finest of their kind in Great ]4iitain. 

G. Do you think you would havi* been abli* to a]»preciate Ixdter ■what you learned in 

tin- workshop, if \'on had not reciuviMl that training? A Possibly, as I Imd to unlearn 

so much that harl been tanglit me at Collogi*. 

Yon think that theoretii-al training should b«» iin]>arted in sehools, and should 
1)*‘ followed by a training in workshops? — A. T do. 

Q. But if there is a workshop properly fitted up with up-to-date macliinery, and 

placed tipder a eomp.etent man — w'liieh is the easenee of it' then that workshop may 

ti-ain the aitisan very much hotter than anytliing at present that you know of in this 
eount ry ?— - .4 . Assuming that a man can get trainitig in a ** pucca college workshop, it 
might ]>ossihly he bettej- than nothing. My owm esrperience is that the practical in- 
struction usually given in college workshops is an ahsolnte farce. 

Prcstflrnl. — Are you sure that it was hettm* than nothing? — A. It certainly was 
not in my own case. 

i*. Yon thought that the pictuie the Pandit- put before you was better than nothing ; 
that it may he dangerous?- — A. T would not go so far as to say that it would be 
dangerous hut it would be little or no good. 

ffntt'hJc Pandil M. M. M ahtriya . — Q. Would that not depend upon who the man at 
the lieail w^as? — A. It may be, hut in a college workshop you don’t get a crack on the 
head or kicking into shape such as you w'ould get if you are serving your time in a 
real workshop ! 

Q. Suppose you put a man through a school ; let him leam the theory and the prac- 
tice <if that trade as it is taught there ; let him then go to the workshop and receive 
the crack or kick to round him into shape? — A. To keep to the point at issue, T am not 
in favrfmr of this workshop training in colleges. 

Q- You don’t think that workshops should be attached to industrial schools? A. I 

don’t thinl^^so. , 

Q. You don’t really mean that you found it was no use ; you found that there was 
something more to be learnt in the workshap ?-^-d . I found that I had not touched the 
fringe of practical work. 

Q. I am sorry that the instruction was so poor ? — A . It may have been my fault, but 
that is mv view, that practical work in these kind of shows is no good. 

Q. You refer to the Report of the Committee, in answer to Mr. Chatterton ; has 
that report been made public? — A. We were fether at cross purposes. There were -two 
Committees, apd T misunderstood Mr. Chatterton. The last Committee T wa.s on was 
about trade srfiools. That was what I referred to. 

" Q. It is in this report that you and »Sir Clement Simpson disagreed with the re^stP 

A. Yes. 
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Q. May' I know the point on which yon disagreed P — A. The mai n ihing about 
having men to teach who were skilled teachers. I hold that a man may^ be a good 

man, an engineer or chamist, but he has got to learn how to impart his knowled^ to 
other people ; in oiJier words, he has got to learn how to teach. That was one the 
pointB. The Becond was having the inatmction given in works or factories as opposed 
to having a special building in the centre of the works and mills. At any rate I 
distinctly remember we put this minute in, dissenting from the other members* 
opinion. 

Q. What was this other Committee that you refer toP — A, That was some time 
previously and was on industrial education. 

Q. Has that also been published P — A. I believe so ; I thmk they are all published. 

President. — Q. Did you take your diploma, and was it a three years* course P — A. 


Yes. + 

Q. And you served your apprenticeship afterwards P — A. Yes. 

Q. You have been out here for ten years? — A. For 16 years. I have been ten years 
in this presidency. .it 

C^. Have you managed to pick up the local languages? — A. The coolie languages I 
speak fluently, but I am not a Pandit or scholarly speaker. 

Q, You say that the qual incations of the Director of Industries should be Hiat he 
should have a good knowledge of the province, the people, and the language or langu- 
ages of the province in which he is to be Director of Industries. Do you th ink this 
ideal can be duplicated anywhere? — A. I think it possibly could. 

Hon* hie Sir R. N\ Mookerjee. — Q. You cx>n^ider that the increase of wages among 
labourers in India is mainly due to the emigration outside India ? — A . J hold the view 
that emigration is largely responsible for increased wages and shortage of labour in the 
Tanjore district. I could not say all over India. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is a healthy sign that the wages of labourer has been 
increasing? — A. I was merely stating that in my opinion emigration was an evil, as 
amongst other things it has removed a large number of people from this particular 

district. - . 1 . • t j- 

Q. I had understood you to say that on account of emigration all the wages in XnUia 

had been doubled? — A. No, I did not say this. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Under the heading of “ Demonstration factories ** you speak 
about high-grade jaggery factories. Has there been any experience of such factories 
in the Madras Presidency as far as you know? — A. Not as far as I know. 

President. — Q. With reference to your suggestion that Government should aasist you 
in connection with the supply of lime shells, I don’t see what the point of yo^ qoxnplamt 
is about these shells. Who buys the shells during these auctions? — A. The sheUs are 
excavated in certain areas which are owned by Government. These areas are peri- 
odically put up to auction. The result is that we never know what we have got to pay 
for our shells. A few years ago we used to buy shells at Bs. 60 a ‘ garce boat lo^ ; 
now they have gone up to Bs. 120. I don’t say that is entirely due to auction trouble. 

but it is^ve^ean^ tl^^t the shells have found a market in other ways? — ^A. We are the 
hifrsest shell people here, but there is nothing to prevent such a .thing ^urri^ as 
red at the last auction. A skin merchant went out to gamble and he bid us all Jo that 
we paid three times as much for the particular shells as had ever been paid before. 

Q. Supposing you had left him with the shells? — A. We could not ; we had to keep 

our Tgw ineans that vou must have another source of supply. first thing 

to do is to establish your other source of supply? You could not 

to fence you round until your industry was easy to provide?— A. We rawly ceme^ to Ae 
Public l^rks Department. There is limestone in Beewada, we tn^ u^g that but 

sold yoo the sheiU .fterw.ra.P-4. No. he simply bid h. t.p. 

sbelUnit areas and burnt his fingers. Apart from aU ibking, my idea is that 
the CJommission could get Government^to assist us in the supply of* our raw matenala^ it 

we^d h^p to^p~moto a l^d^-t this as a ijaW? 

in tl» aam-* sense ^ one that has to 

Warks in part of India, and far and away the oldest. It is woxkod Uttdor aaaagr 

disadvant^as. — - * 

Q. DonH _ 

T’JtMf ^ — 7--— • 

prevent other hide merohants oosnin^ out. 


He did : 


« a price for ypur cement under proarat ooi^ita^« v 
liidem*>r<hant?-^. ThSe took place before Ihe 


werranted 



The <mlv natoral ^ that you aliould have another source ot supply 

A,. Ck»venixaent has proposed to start a royal^ scheme lor us. Our lease expires on the 
hth March this year. I have been at woric on this business fdlr 18 months^ and they 
prmnised to help us. We accepted the scheme that was put up and now they say 
** ^u have to wait another year ” becaiise under the rules this royalty scheme can 
only be worked with the Land Revenue people and not the Salt and Abkari. It will 
take another year before this royalty 8<meme can be worked. For a year we will 
be left cmd will have to go and bid at^an auction on the 6th March. 

Q. "Why should there be a yearP — I cannot tell you, but the fact remains. I was 
expecting this royalty scheme to come into forco as soon as our lease expired. 

A. Is your royalty based on the price of your cement? — A. No, there is nothing de- 
finitely fixed about that. 

Q. In what way will the Government get the benefit of any increased profits? I 
suppose you will have your royalty reduced when you find you are making losses ? — 
A. Yes, you mean that royalty should be paid in proportion to the market price ruling? 
Nothing has been settled. 

Q. We cannot hpstle that matter in any way. We cannot very well interfere with 
the private affairs of the Local Government that are in progress? — A. The point arises 
under section 10, and that is why I brought it up. ^ 

T£on*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is the proportion of the cost of tho 
shells to its manufacturing cost? — A. Roughly speaking, cement is made of 76 per cent 
of shells and 26 per cent of clay, so that roughly speaking three-quarters of ’our raw 
material consists of these shells. t 

Q. What would be the proportion of the cost of the shells to the total cost of the 
manufactured article ? — A . A ton of shells at present costs about Rs. 6 and the total coat 
of a ton of cement including all manufacturing charges is about Rs. 66 the cost of the 
shells is about 11 per cent of the total cost of the finished article or product. 

Q. Has there been any rise in the price of cement during the last four years? — A. 
Yes, on account of the war there has been a great rise. It has very nearly doubled, but 
the manufacturing costs have also increased though not pro rata. 


Witness No. 204. 

Rao Bahaditr P. Theagaraya Chetti, b.a.. Merchant and President, Southern India 
Chamber of Comme-rce, Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

This presidency is industrially very backward. We have no nianiiiactures to 
oompat:^ with the cotton manufactures of Bombay or the jute manufactures of Cal- 
cutta. Agriculture is almost the exclusive occupation of the people, and the planting 
industiy on the West Coast and over the Gh&ts is, perhaps, the only industry so far 
oiganisira and scientifically developed; but the industry is mostly owned by Europeans 
who are raising coffee, tea, cardamoms, pepper, rubber, etc. W e have two weaving 
mills ia the presidency. If we exclude the Government factories and the railway 
wc^kshops, all that we could show by way of factory organisation is a number of rice 
mills besides cotton-gins and presses. Among minerals we produce only manganese 
in appreciable quantities and to a certain extent mica. We have no facilities for 
the generation of power and we are far away from the coal fields, nor do we enjoy 
the facilities of fine harbours or useful waterways, though in the matter of roacls 
and railrways we must admit we are fairly well supplied. There is no flow of private 
capital for industrial enterprises, and if there is any, it is only for petty industrial 
ooncesns fropi the small saving of the middle class population. The wealthy classes 
comprising , the samindars, Guzaratiee, Marwaris, Nattukottai Chetties, and the» 
lawrers generally, look for what they consider sa£o investments on mortgages of 
lands, houses and "jewellery. With the rates of interest that are easily obtamable,^ 
money-lending is a very favourite occupation. • If industrial enterprises are not under- 
tadcon, it is bec^gise people generally have little faith in the success of such ventures, 
and are afraid ^fco employ borrowed capital on industrial undertakings. Joint-stock 
enterprise for.liLe promotion of industries is alro wanting, and we have not a stock, 
dhare or moni$^ market anywhere in the presidency. The educated > classes do /not 
give any lead in industrial matters and the present ^stem of public education is too 
exclusively literary, i^thout any facilities for acquiring technical or useful knowledge 
fwr a healthy* ^d'ostrial life. Scriptory stnd clerical service for a qomparatively poor 
remuneration is all that the educated ^dasses ^wish for and obtain. Our University 
has.no. provision for hijgher commercial education. A University man, if he is not m 
Ulpvemment eervent, w a lawyer or la taacheir. The hereditary commercial and. 
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lTLThi4” We"an''e7trbli;herrepuTatio^ ih foreign markets; our 
Jarlv kauvfrxi as jage^ry ; and our fibres, deserve prominent mention. .Nearly Pf 
woaih fjf eiJ-fleeds were oxportod from this presidency in the last year beiore the 
war; after a ver# considerable local consumption of jaggery, about twenty lakhs worth 
of this article was sent mostly to the TJnited Kingdom; including tanned, but un- 
finisbecl, about 4 crores worth of raw bides and skins were sent out of this presidency ; 
and the value of raw cotton exported in the same year w’as over »i crores. It is also 
notew^ortby that France takes nearly 90 per cent of our ground-nut; Germany was 
taking 78 per cent on an average of our copra ; the Fnited Kingdom was likewise 
takine 86 pei* cent of cur castois and nearlv the same percentage of our cotton .seeds. 
*l^ese are average figures for the last four or five years of the pre-war period. A 
considerable quantity of the local output of jaggery is exported. Similar figures can 
be adduced for our other raw' products which are in great demand in foreign markets 
for manufacturing purposes. By a system of tariffs, which, perhaps, I am precluded 
from urging before this Commission, our raw materials are all welcomed in far distant 
markets, while prohibitory import duties are imposed on corresponding manufactures 
from this country. Out of nearly 800,000 hales of cotton produced in the Presidency, 
less than 45 per cent is consumed by the local power spindles, hand-spinning having 
almost died out. Before the war. Germany bought considerable quantities of Madras 
tanned skins sold in the Bondon market for their leather goods and the trade is now 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. These States also divide with 
Japan the trade in hides and skins raw. Our export trade in hides and skins is in 
unfinished though tanned goods. Our import figures w'ill show that we are importing 
into this presidency over three <*.rores worth of cotton manufactures ; over a crore worth 
of twist and yarn's; nearly half a crore w’orth of refined sugar; besides soap, paints, 
leathel- goods, candles, boots and shoes; manures and other articles w^hich are made out 
of our materials. We have made some attempts in lift irrigation by means of oil- 
engines. We have tried the c-hrome tanning of leather and the manufacture of alu- 
minium into useful articles of daily use, both of which, however, have not materially 
advanced beyond the stage at which Mr. Chatterton left them years ago. Our attempts 
in enterprises, such as oil-pressing, and the making of glass, paper, pencils and candles 
are yet to prove commercially successful. 

'Our difficulties in the way of establishing manufacturing industries in the presi- 
dencv are financial, scientific and twhnical, not to mention in this connection the 
apatky of the public and of the Government towards matters industrial generally. 'We 
have no facilities for importing suitable and efficient machinery, for the intromiction 
of competent and skilled labour and for the adequate financing of any big industrial 
concerns. Our banks, banking firms and private capitalists would not genecrally 
advance money for the starting of any new industrial concerns or for the extension and 
improvement of any existing ones. We have no scientific or technical experts, in the 
service of Government or outside, who can be expected to advise on the nature of the 
machinery to be employed, the place wherefrom and the cost at which the same 
could be advantageously got, for any particular industry. The difficulties sae even 
greater in procuring scientific assistenoe. . At the last meetix^ of the Liegislative 
Council an Honourable Member made the suggestion that the Government would be 
pleased to arrange for the employment of one or two Belgian everts for the ■mAlriTip 
of matches, pencils, paper and gloss in this presidency. The (^vernment answer^ 
that if the Honourable Member would specify for which of the particular industries 
Belgian experts were within his knowledge available, they would then consider the 
information whif$h the Honourable Member might place before tbem. JCt is for want 
of an expert that pothing could bp done by way of glass-making in the 'glass factory 
which was taken over by the Government Department of Industries. The formuHs 
for the composition of glass are kept as trade secrets, says our Govemmmt Director, 
and an Kngli^ chemist was employed to analyse various kinds of g^hsses to dotoiTiiina 
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tlwir eompow^QSk^ ja ^ew to futniro aMUCivdNustwre of Xxt these xeape<lhi« 

mosftt ^iexpriaee would saeau to be uuder .no leas difficulty than private ouee.. 
eacpenmeuts have becoi undertaken by the department without aueh* experiments leading 
fo practioal results. To me it appears no earnest efforts have of lete been made to 
•Sdeii^nstrate any industry successfully, lender the circmustances, private industrialists 
45 annot be expected to come forwara unless such experiments are demonstrated to be 
commercially successful. In the absence of facilities for hiirher scientific knowledge, 

Jcnowled^ of science in its application to industries, there is no room for any useful 
research work beings undertaken for the discovery of. new industrial possibilities or the 
improvement of any known, ones. 

Technical, industrial, commercial and scientific education must play a very 
largre part in our educatiobal system in the future. At least one central Tecnnologiom 
Institute for the presidenc^’^ and a net work of technical and industrial schooler through- 
out the districts should be established. The pursuit of applied science in post graduate 
study should be greatly encouraged. The direction and control of technical and 
industriaL education should be made the primary concern of the City Coroomtion 
and of District and Taluk Boards and of municipalities with proper regard to the 
industrial conditions, - possibilities and requirements of the pai-ticular localities. More- 
over every school must have an industrial side attached to it. and every boy attending 
school must be made familiar with the ordinary implements to work with. The pre- 
sidency town must have a big workshop to ti*ain men for skilled laboui’, both for 
utilisation in factories and for teaching in up-country workshops. In this workshop 
the latest improved implements should be introduced for the training of skilled labour. 

I should also consider the utilisation for industidal and manufacturing pnrooses of our 
cotton, oil, sugajT and leather as the key industries of this presidency, and I should lay 
stress on the importance and necessity for starting a number of pioneer factories for 
them. Spinning and weaving would include dyeing, printing and other industries 
.and oil pressing 'would include industries, such as soap-making, candle-making, manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes anrl the like. I should also lay stress on the develop- 
ing of taniiing and the finishing of leather and leather goods. As regards the kind of 
financial assistance to be afforded to industries, T would not suggest a hard and fast 
rule but would leave it to the Ciovernment Department of Incfustries to afford such 
assistance as thev consider most suited in tlio circumstances of each case, advised, if 
necessary, by a iloard of Advisors, in spetdfied matters. So far as the Government are 
concerned, I expect them to start a number of pioneer industries and demonstrate 
their commercial and practical success. I also expect them to undertake a well- 
organised system of banking for industrial purposes. The provincial Governments 

should be able to allot a specifietl sum in their budgets every year, as they do for 
agricultural e::^eriments and demonstrations and the carrj^ing on of the work of the' 
department. I am not offering any suggestions regarding the details of industrial 
banking, but I content myself with ^merelv emphasising the absolute necessity for the 
same. I anticipate in any system of industrial development in the future that the 
Government would recognise that it is one of their noimal functions to assist, en- 
courage and bring about substantial industrial development from year to year. 

Begarding an official organisation for the province, I consider the existence of a 
■special department controlled by a scientific and technical expert at the top as 

essential. I would suggest his being assisted by a number of other experts, 

who must be able to organise and run the several important industries, 

advise and assist those who may seek their assistance. 'W'hen once the selected 

industries are proved to be commercially successful, they must be handed over to 
private agencies who will be ready to take them over. The training of competent 
Indians in sufficient numbers to gradually take up and run the industries, without 
fux^ker expert assistance, should be the aim of the departmental experts. The 
dei>artment should also undertake surveys for industrial purposes, prepare industrial 
schemes and projects in advance, with details of the cost, machinery, labour, raw 
materials, manufactured articles and the markets for the same. The preparation of 
Bucdi jSlans and estimates should be one of. the ordinary duties of the department. 

It may he that experts of the kind I propose will involve a considerable expenditure 
to Government, but^tke resulting ^vantages wil]> far outwe:^h the cost. 

In the early sixties, when the I^ancashire cotton goods were imported in large j and-loom waeHi 
-quaiitities, there was .an apprehension that the* indigenous handloom would disappear. 

Thd fear was an^ravated -vhen by the famine of 1876-77 the weaving conununiW was 
very severely hit. This comm'onity was the first to s'uffer from the famine, and con- 
siderable numbers were forced to. seek relief. Since then, its condition 'v^s 'one of 
-oontinned suffering and difficulties. But for the accident of the introduction of the 
fiy-shnttle attachment to the common pit-loofi&s, there should have been absolutely 
no improvement and the class, which successive censuses showed 'was at best sintionary» 

'ipouid have mhoh dwindled «re now. Some ten years ago, a weaving competition and 
' exhibition was held under the a'uspices of the Xt^al Government, and with the efforts 
•^inee made by Government to populanse the fly-shuttle slay, it looks as though the 
ffinnddoc^ industry which was djmg has m good future before it. Mr. Cffimtertou 
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did not think well of the pit>loom wi^ fly-shuttle at the time and wa» not hox>efiil 
that the lot of the hand-weaver would improve thereby. If he will excuse me, 1 may 
say he was even oi^^Kised to it. But the exertions to popularise it proved eventually 
successful, and a special census taken five years aeo disclosed the fact that there 
20,000 looms in the presidency with this special attachment. 1 believe at present 
there are over 100,000 looms of the kind and the nximber is increasing steaduy and 
satisfactorily. The condition of the weavers has considerably changed for the better, 
particularly in the Bast Coast districts. They have emerged from their indebtedness 
to sowcars and are standing on their own legs.' The fly-shuttle is promising to prove 
a boon to the weaver. Improvements in warping, sizing and beaming wul further 
help the industry. Sizing by machinery has been tried by Mr. Chatterton, but the 
superiority of hand-sizing cannot be reached. Further attempts in this direction as 
well as in beaming are urgently called for. Since Mr. Chatterton left the Department 
of Industries in Madras, work has stagnated, and nothing useful m these directions 
has since been undertaken. A State-simolarship man was brought in some time ago, 
but subsequently what became of him I do not know. In the Madras Exhibition of 
last year, a special loom for weaving solid borders was exhibited, with a young 
Indian in charge of it. It struck me that it might not succeed at that stage, as there 
wore considerable difficulties yet in the way, and the man was , in charge of it only 
for a month then. What has been done since is not known. If ' that loom succeeds, it 
should help the weaver greatly. It should give .a spurt to the hand- woven dhoti and 
in these war days it will prove a triumph for the hand-loom. But unfortunately,! 
the Government Department of Industries does not appear to care much for this branch 
of work. The hand-loom has held its own till no'vw 5 owing to the conservatism of our 
ladies. The war has given unexpected impetus to the industry, but it has also, at 
the same time, brought us an unexpected difficulty by the stoppage of German 
synthetic dyes. In the pre-synthetic-dye days, indigenous dyes were our only re- 
source. Madder, which is most used for the red dye, cannot of course be had in 
abundance now, but steps may be taken to cultivate the root extensively. ' Sappen wood, 
red wood, different kinds of flowers and leaves, j offer seed and cutch are the several 
dyeing materials of the country which can all be had if proper endeavours are made ; 
and if experts will only direct their attention scientifically to produce dyes out of 
them, the days of indigenous dyes may not prove so hopeless as our Dye Expert in 
Madras would make us believe. Notwithstanding the fact that it is rather a hard 
job to the country dyes, such dyes are believed actually to improve the strength of 
the yarn dyed and to obtain good and fast colour. It was with the Chey root that 
the famous Madras handkerchiefs, which enjoyed an established reputation in the 
East India Company days, were prepared. I do not see how experiments made with 
the indig^ous dyeing materials in the United Provinces have been pronounced to bo 
successful, while similar experiments made locally and in the Institute of Itesearch 
at Bangalore have been condemned as useless. 

The present position of indigo is really bright, though we do not know how long 
the present change may continue. The extent of cultivation has considerably increased 
since the war began, and so also nroduction. Madras has been supplying recently 
c^msiderable quantities of this natural dye. It is a pity that the^ Indigo Expert of the 
Government of India has not yet turned his attention to the industry on this ' side« 
though he is reported to be doing much for the Bihar planters. A rough analysis of 
the several varieties of the Madras product would show the proportion of indim 
tin varies in proportion to soil, water and the play of rain and sun on the crop. It 
will be useful to know what makes the changes scientifically, so that with the help 
of such knowledge the inferior varieties can be improved. The ryots are apprehensive 
of the future of indigo after the war, and we, in this presidency, are anxious to have 
the full benefit of the scientific standardisation of indigo which a Government of India 
expert is said to be attempting for the planters of Upper India. It is claimed^ for the 
na^ral indigo that it preserves the cloth and imparts warmth; and this is said tp be 
the reason why in Army contracts . for coloured cloths a^ clause is^ always inserted 
that the dye used should be natural indigo. If all this is so considering the great 
extent and scope of the industry in this Presidency I would suggest definite steps 
being taken for the scientific development of the ^owth and manufacture of natural 
indigo in this presidency. . ♦ . , . « . . - , 

The object of the Government of India in. ap^mting this Commission has Men^ 
stated to be to suggest ways and means to secure ^e building up of industries where 
the capital, control and management shall bo in the hands of Indians. The warning 
has also Uben given that this object mav not he secured if ^e manufacturer who now 
competes from a distance transfers his activities to India and competes wim us* 
within ou** own boundaries. Already, the' competition of Indo-European,, enterj^iM 
in oommeree ax>di industries with Indian industries is vwy keen. The^ farmw is abler 
to oommimd .facilities fbr the supolv of capital, transport, ba nl^g , urulea isbow, 
and scientific aid on a scale which Indian enterprise possil^ hope fwf. Th» 

European business oommuuity ia this country has a sPlicMWity own on aoobnnt' 



of proeti^ and infinenoe with, the Oovemm^it of the country which secures th em all 
the help they want. 1 would therefore urg^ that the recommendations of this Cmn- 
mission ^ould be so conceived and framed as to secure the expansion and development 
of Indian indiffenous manufactures cmd industries solely. 

1 cmpend ^low my answers to certain questions in the list — 

Q. 1. — ^In 1910, 1 attempted to raise a capital of 12* lakhs of rupees for oot^n Ospltsl. 
spinnings and weaving mills. With much difficulty 1 was able to find only a capital 
of fouif lakhs, and this mostly from merchants and small capitalists. The under- 
taking was eventually g-iven up as impracticable. In the next year, I endeavoured to 
float a company for the manumcture of cement with a capital of three lakhs of rupees. 

I was able to hnd only half the sum, and this attempt also likewise proved impracti- 
cable. Just before the war, I tried to start a match factory with a capital of two lakhs. 

All that was subscribed was a lakh and a quarter, and before attemnts could be made 
to find the balance, progress was suddenly arrested by the outbreak of the war and 
the consequent impossibility of securing the required machinery. In this case, even 
the Construction of the building had beftun. From my experience, I am able to 
say that there is a tendency among the small capitalists, merchants and also ryots, 
to seek investments in industries. 1 cannot say the same thing of the educated classes 
and of the learned professions. The suggestion which I would xnake is ^ to^ expand 
the co-operative movement and extend the operation of co-operative societies as I 
find such societies are able to attract investments and to lend at comparatively low 
rates of interest. I am of opinion this movement will eventually reduce the rate of 
interest now paid on agricultural securities and that much useful capital may in the 
long run be diverted for the promotion of industries. 

Q. 3. — I know of a la^e number of rice mills recently started in several north- 
ern and southern districts. These are not maintained in full-time employment, with 
the result the enterprise suffers in several wqys. 

Q. 4. — I am not aware of any financial aid J^iven by the Local Government for OoTunamsot 
industrial enterprises. I may, however, mention that for the projected match and sMistMio#. 
paper factory in Travancore, the Government of that State offered very substantial 
concessions though not financial aid. 

Qs. 6 and. 6. — As regards the method of giving Government aid to the existing or 
new industries, I think the several methods indicated may all be tried, except money 
grants in aid and bounties and subsidies in which I have little faith. I would recom- 
mend the grant of loans on the security of machinery and buildings, at a low rate of 
interest. whenever such financial assistance is afforded to industries by Government. 

I am in favour of such control being exercised over them as could be secured by means 
of financial audit of their accounts. I would restrict the aid of guaranteed dividends 
to untried industries in this cpuntry; and in the case of hire-purchase syatem I should 
impose the condition that the cost of the machinery so hired should be calculated at a 
rate, not exceeding a 5 per cent interest basis. The provision of share capital by 
Government does not also apphal to mq as workable. ^I am not in favour of Govern- 
ment officials holding seats on Managing Boards. I do not see why the Government 
purchase of suitable products should be restricted to limited periods. 

Qs. 7 and 8. — So far as I have known, the two pioneer factories started in Madras eionser fsofeories. 
have proved a jsuccess, but for several years past no further enterprise in this direction 
has been undertaken. When pioneer industries are commercially successful they should 
be handed over to capitalists at actual cost or at proper valuation. I am not for u 

Government undertaking any industries on their own account. At all -events they 
should, under no circumstances, undersell articles produced by private concerns. 

Qs. 64 to 72 . — I would recommend a thoroughly well-equipped laboratory with TMhniual a 

all modem equipments in a central place in India with branches in three or four of the dep* 

presidency capitals. These laboratories instead of depending upon experiments made 
in Bngland for results, should undertake actual experiments m this coimtry. The 
xmdertaking of research work . in these Jaboratories should also have the object of 
-training young x^en of promise in original investigations and enabling them eventually 
to undertake valuable scientific woxk. I should place the association of Indians and 
^oniliarising them with research woik as one of toe foremost aims of research institu- 
ti.on8 in this country. In importing experts I would insist that they be real experts, 
and not inferior men posing as such. 


C^KAX. Ev iPK Nc n , 22in> J AiruAnv 1917. 

Mr, A. CJustterton. — Q. You have a good deal of experience in mdustrial and 
^oneering work in this presidency and you^ make many experiments yourself es- 
psoialLy rn oonne«3tion with hand loom wea'^ng. . Am I right in assuming that 
yCu are practipally the head of the weaving Ipbmmunily in this presidency, that you 
haaw n very large amount of influence with the weavers and are looked upon by the. 
weaving community as theif* head, jand that ysso have started a hand-loom factory f-— A, 
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Q. I think the Commission would be ^lad to hear your experienoes connected, 
with this attempt to develop hand loom weaving^. Is the factory still at workP — 

1 have no men to lean:u. 1 did not begin with the object of having a factory but 
only just as a school. 

Q. You worked it on practical lines Yes. 

Q. What we want tt> khow is how such an enterprise was looked at by the weavers- 
themselves. Hid you hnd any difhculty in getting thte weavers to work in the 
factory? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did you find any difficulty in getting them to keep regular hours? What 
are the reasons for the fact that all the attempts made in this presidency in thia 
direction have not xtesulted in any very large development of the small factory 
system? — A. W^eaving is a home industry where the men, women aind Mshildxeni 
work. If it is a factory only the males will go and it will be very difficult for 
women to go there. Once the males and the females go out of the house, their 
children will be left uncared for and women especially have to perform so many 
domestic duties such as to maintain the children, cook the food for the family and 
there are so many other things that women in our homes have to attend to, that 
it is not easy for the female to go out and w'ork in the factory. 

Q. With the experience that you have and the knowledge of other undertakings 
of a similar character, do you think it is practicable to develop this idea of improving 
the condition of the weaver in small factories? — A. I think it will not work. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Do you think that it must remain a home industry? — A. 
I think it is very good that it continues as a home industry. 

Mr. A. C1f/i1t.eTtan . — Q. Y<m say in j’oui- note “ T believe that at present ** 
there are 100,000 looms and that tlie number is increasing steadily arid satisfactorily? 
—A . Yes. ^ . 

Q. The figures given t<i us officially 'are much smaller? — A. W'hen were these 
figures given? 

Q. The figures were given a few days ago? — A. I should say that the figure 

n is more than a lakh. I asked a question in Council some five years ago asking 

for figures and statistics and it was 20,000 then. 

Q. In what parts of the presidency has this development taken place? — A. In 
Madras alone you will find more than a c.ouple of thoiisands, in Madras City itself. 

Q. Is that development due to the peripatetic teaching that the Government have 
started? — A..1 am not going to credit the peripatetic schools to such an extent. They 
have not done much . 

Q. What is the reason, why in certain parts of the country weavers are taking 
to fly shuttle looms whereas in other parts they do not? — A. I do not know the 
conditions in different parts of the presidency to say why they do not take to it. 
But I know that when they see the utility of it they do take to it very well, 

Q. You have got many weaving centres like Cointbatore, Madura and TanjoreP 

Have they all taken to this loom ? — ^.4 . They JsaVe not, because the kind of work that 
they are doing cannot be done on this machine. 

Q. You mean in reference to border cloths? — A. Yes. 

Q. Apart from the border cloths are they using these fly shuttle looms in tho^ 
parts of the countiy'P — A. They do. The other day I was at Coimbatore. Several 
weavers were using this but not for this kind of work. _ • 

Q. Do you think that the organisation of the weaving trade and^ hand loom 
weaving is Die preliminary* to any considerable development of the technical methods- 
of working? — A. No. 

Q. Do you think that the hand loom weaver has a sufficient market for his 
fj^ods? — A. Yes. He cannot produce all that is wanted now. 

Q. We have been told a very different story in othar parts of India? — A. Atr 
least in this presidency what I say applies. ^ ^ • i. 

Q. A witness this morning gave us some information on to © subject pf the 
Madras handkerchiefs. You had some fexperience in that directidn. Are you stilT 
working these Madras handkerchiefs P — A. Not now. I have done a good deal in 
ihe past. I know what it is now. , 

Q. Why is it that although there is a large demand abroad for these MadTaH^ 
laqdkerchiefs the supply is not (equal to the demand? What is the partioular 
Ufficulty that the weavers experience in making a class cff goods that would satis. 
ac€orily pa»s the market tests? — A. I .think the misehrable aniline dyes are the 
ause. 

Q. You put it dowi;i to that? — A. Yes. ^ ^ x i ^ 

Q. We wi^e told this morning that in certain places, round the Bonnen taluk 
they made a high class handkerchief? — A. They do, but the dyes are so ha^ 

hat ihev lose much of their value, .. ^ j W 

that due to circumstances arising out of the war T— 4* 




Did the conditiona eadst before the werf — A. Xee. 

Q, The methods o| dyeing the yam were nnsatisdEactory P — A. Very. 

Q. Most of the yam the weavers do themselves P — A» The^ were dyeing it with 
their own dyes but they found the aniline dyes.cheaper and easier. 

Q. Th^re is another matter on which I should like your opinion. Vou have some 
experience of lands under irrigation and the lifting of water by pumps. W hat is 
your general opinion on that point? Has it been a profitable investment of money — 
A. I think so. It ought to be because. it improves the produce on land a good deal. 

Q. How long does your eacperience date back? — A. My experience dates back 
to ten years. 

Q. Have you got your first engine still working? — A. Still working beautifully. ' 

Q. How many have you got? — A. A dozen. 

Q. And what are you using as the source of motive power, gas engine or oil 
engine? — A. Hoth. 

Q. How many of each? — A. Two gas engines and ten oil engines. 

Q. Do you find that a profitable method ofi lifting water? — A. Certainly. 

Q. And you got* a good return on the money invested? — A. I should think so. 

Hon*blc Sir Fazulhhoy Curr-iiTthhoy. — Q. Will you tell me about your association? 
A,re they all commercial members? — A. All are commercial members. 

Q, How many are there? — A. About 150. 

Q. Are they individuals or firms? — A. Both. 

Q. Are tl\ey small petty men? — A. No. They are mostly very big men. 

Q. You say that with the rate of interest easily obtainable money lending is a 
favourite occupation. W^hat per cent? — A. Formerly it went up to- 20 to 30 per 
cent. It has now gone down considerably and the present standard may be taken 
as 12 per cent. If the co-operative system works successfully for some time more 
it will bring down the rnte-considerably. 

Q. How are the co-operative societies financed here? — A. There is one central 
urban bank which is financing a good deal and there are two other banks, one in 
Madura and the other in Tanjore. I believe there are two or three. ^ 

Q. You say that the hereditary c<jmmercial and industrial classes have generally 
no pretensions to higher education P — A . They are not graduates of the TTniversity. 

Q. They do take some amount of education P — A . Any amount that can be 43 alled 
education. But they are not graduates of the TTniversity. 

Q. W^e have often heard that there are no Indian directors in the Bank of 
Madras and that Indian oommercial peoplp do not get any help. Can you cite any 
cases? — A. I do not know the internal working of it. .^s far as I know the angle 
of vision, as it .is called, is quite different in the case of Indians compared to what 
it is in the case of Europeans. 

Q. Is the Bank of Madras doing a good deal of business with the Indian com- 
mercial men also? — A. Mostly with money lenders. 

Q. You say that technical, industrial, commecial and scientific education must 
play a very large part in our educational system in the future and that at least one 
technological institute for the presidency and a network of technical and industrial 
schools throughout the districts should be established. Do you want this to be on the 
principle of the Bombay Technical College or on some different principle? Have 
you seen the working of the Bombay Victoria Technical School? — A. I have ecen 
that. I would have this on a much more elaborate basis. 


Q. You want it to be a higher grade one? — A. Yes. 

Q. there any college like the Commercial College of Bombay here? — A. No. 

Q. You say that the direction and control of technical and industrial education 
should be made the primary concern of the City Corporation and of District and 
Taluk Bos^ds and Municipalities with’ proper regard to the industrial conditions, 
possiMliti^ and requirements of the particular localities. Do you think that these 

inatitutieiis should be under the Corporation or under the Director of Industries? 

A. t think it ought to be under the Municipalities and District Boards because the 
xneatnbdk of those bodies would take a personal interest in the matter. That will gi^e 
an impetus to instruction which would not be the case if the thing was un4er the 
Difectojr of Industries. 

Q. But a Director of Industries would know a lot more about technical schools? 
— A.,1. do not know. He might supervise. 

The Ix>cal Board might contain some, members who might delay matters for 

months and months while business body do the thing at once? A. I shonld^ 

that tk» Governmtmt organisations work infinitely slower any other body 

tike world. 

" TVm in^esa people be to do ^e tibting much better?— We -o<nt 

HughiiNii niesi Ipud of This Zkraird contains basiness men,- 
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Q, The other men will aleo take an intexeet in thj* thin^P — A., Am far m my 

experience goes 1 can anthoritati-vely say that if a man is taking an int«cest 

does things well othexs'will soon come in also. Then there will be no lagging behind. 

Q. Don’t yon want the Directs nf Industries then in connection with these 

schools P — A. De may do the supervising work. The actual work must be in the 

hands of individual bodies. Now and then he may assist with his information and 
opinion. 

Q. You will confine him only to suggestions. At present the literary education is 
under the control of the Government P — A. We have experiences of our owh*^ in that 
matter. At present the education is in the hands of the Director of PubHc Instruc- 
tion and we know what the result is. We have not been getting what wo ought to. 

Q. You suggest the formation of an industrial bank to finance the local under- 
takings. Can you suggest any scheme as to the way in which they should be worked P 
Should Government guarantee interest for a certain number of years P If the Qov.. 
emment guarantees 5 per cent on the capital for a period of five' or ten years do you 
think that would be sufficient to attract local capital P — A. I think it Tfill be a 
splendid success. 

Q. You know that in the case of these industrial banks we want deposits for 
longer periods that cannot be called in, say, six months or a year. Do’you think that 
wilh Government guarantee people will subscribe P — A . Certainly. 

Q. Suppose the bank issues debentures will they also be taken upP — A. That 
will be taken up. 

Q. And how are they going to give the money? — A. In the first place you must 
see that the people turn the money to good account. The money will be advanced 
on the security of the machinery and the plant and the building. There must also be 
a little bit of control by having Government audit. I am against Government 
Directors. 

Q. Do you mean that the money should be given by the Government and that 
they should see that the securiiy is good? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you attempted to start a spinning and weaving mill with a 
capital of 12 lakhs and that you were not able to get the capital. '^lere are spin- 
ning and weaving mills in the Madras l^residency which are fairly flourishing? — A. 
It is true that there are three spinning mills which are working very well. The 
papital of one is froin Bombay. The capital of the '>ther two is here but they are 
managed by an Kuropean body and the Directors take no interest in the matter 
whatever. 

‘ Q. Was it a company started with I^nglish capital? — A. No. There are Indian, 
^areholders also. The shareholders did not get any profits up to fovLT or fi.ve years 
eigo. 

Q. Is there not weaving too? — A. There are two mills and their bad results are 
due to certain circumstances knd I do not think it right to tell those circumstances 
here. If these two mills had been in other hands there would have been a hundred 
mills all over the country by this time. 

Q. W'ould you have any objection to mention that in confidence? — ’A. No. 

Q. About the oo-operative societies you think that there ought to be industrial 
co-operative societies and that .they must help the cottage industries. Now is the 
band loom industry financed? — A. By private capitalists. 

Q. They give the yarn on loan to the weavers? — A. Sometimes. 

Q. The poor hand loom weaver is not better off? — A, Now they are better off. 
There are 100,000 hand looms much better off than they were five years ago. 
r' Because they are independent of the sowcars? — A. Yw. 

>Q Yon are not in favour of grants-in-aid, subsidies, etc.? — A. No. It will 
epoi* the business. 

Q, De^yeu know the system in Japan and Germai^P They have given suiMudies 
. to encourage companies? — A. I understand so from what I have reM. 

Q. Don’t you think that that can be followed out here? — A. think it may be 
followed under certain circumstances and that is if all are looked alike H inixik 'it 
will wo rk w ell. ' / • 

Q. What do you mean? — A, If you and I are looked alike by the Ckrremmeffit 
then that' sort of thmg can be done. 

Q, Than yon say that you are not in. ^vour *of Government hcldiilg 

iMts ^ Managing Boards? — A. Tes. It would completely idemoxaliee tliiafc. 

Q. Do yen. tl^ink that the Beraxd of Indnstsies might c ott d la t of o-iw eiiilb wip^aaSft 
up fro^ the diffeanent. Chambers ? 7 -^A. Yes. I was heaving thd avidmicerfif Ifik. BlM# 
"sinc^Minne. X!ha^ bee n ^ a' member ^ of -the far many 

aaying that the C e ep e eati on tsill bb alie to ' y M iek a i a ’ 'ftt ii l HmmM' 



•ad ao oa. I was in the Corporation for a long time and X know the working of it. 
Xbe President has no control whatever in the purchasing of lands. This is.&ne bjr 
thp Collector of Madras. 

Q. Is the President an ofiioial . There is an ofiS.oial X^resident. In the working 
of the Madras Corporation the President has no control whatever in the purchase 
of private lands. The Collector of Madras purchases it foi^ the Corporation. When- 
ever the municipality wants land it would apply to the Collector. 

Q. Are there any other Indian commercial lH>die8 like the <Southem India 
Chamber of Commerce? — A. There are ‘any number of bodies in Chicacole. in Cocanada, 
in Berhampur, in Tuticorin^ etc. 

Q. You say tha>t Opvemment sliould purchase the local products if they are 
found suitable? — A. If the articles can be got in the country I do not see why the 

Gtovemment should go in for the foreign articl€>s. Only they should see that the 

articles are of good quality. 

Q. What about the Stores Department? Do you know how the Government buys? — 
A.. I do not know anything about it. It may be that private merchants here will 
be able to buy, and. supply cheaper than in the case of Government buying direct. 

Q. You say that you are not for Government undertaking any industries on 
their own account. You do not object to Government pioneering industries? — A, 
Certainly not. 

Hon'hle. Pamddt M, M. Malai^iya. — Q. Y'ou think that it would be a good t]hiug 

if there was pn industiial bank attjjched to the Presidency bank or if there was 

a separate industrial bank. Do 3'ou think that it should have branches established 
in different industrial centres in the province? — A. It would facilitate business if 
th^re were branches in all the big centres. There is a good deal of business in the 
mofussil stations. All the work cannot be done in the head office alone. 

Q. You want this bank to hnunce the larger industries? And for the smaller 
industries you want an e:x:pansiOn of the co-operative movement? — A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the Presidency Bank you have said that the angle of vision 
is not the same in the case of Indians and ^Europeans. Do you think that is due to 
the absence of an Indian Director on the Bank of Madras ? — A . I do not think so. 
The presence of one or two among a dozen will not make much difference. 

Q. What is the present number of Directors? — A. I do not know the number. 

Q, Do you think that if you hod half the number of Indians that would bo 
sufficient? — A. It must be proportionate. It may be a little leas. 

Q. Even if you had one-third of the Indians, that would be sufficient? — A. Yes. 

Q. T<he angle of vision will then alter? — A. Yes. 

Q. Could you mention any concrete instances in which Indian commercial firms 
have found difficulty in obtaining accommodation at the Bank of Madras P — A . X 
suppose Mr. Euddus Batcha will give evidence before the Commission. Ho will bo 
aide to ■explain to the Commisision and he can give the Oommissiion hijs own 
experiences. 

Q. You say that in this presidency some of the flourishing industries in the 
west coast are in the hands of Europeans. Have not the Indians imitated the 
examples of these? — A. They have, but they are a small minority. 

Q. Some Indians are taking to it? — A. Yes. These Europeans have great iu- 
fiuence in the west coast like Cochin and Travancore Governments. 

Q. Do the Presidency Banks do a great deal of business with the Indian dealers? 
— A . They do business with the sowcars. 

Q. They deal with sowcars and not with commercial people? — A, Yes. 

Q. You suggest here that the educated classes do not take sufficient interest in 
industrial matters owing to the defect of the present system of education. You tbiwlr 
It is too literary and it does not give facilities for acquiring useful knowledge? — A^ 
-Yes. ... 

Q. You think that if technical and commercial colleges were establfidied people 
will not flock to law and Government service as they do at present? — A. Yes. 

Q, With region to the raw products of this presidency which are of immense 
> valne^ ^ you think that if Gkivemment started demonstration factories then* private 
eitioxT^^xse will forward? — At Yes. 

Q. You sam that if eextaih mills were in other hands then there would have 
been a himdrsd mills? Would you like to explain tiiat in camera? A. Yes. 


iChe tiung woelH wmek well. 

: Q, In whet way do yon think, that aome concession ahonld be give 
|ia l%is pioymoe in ffie matter of 000!?— A. Coal tiailiiport. 





Q. If tliis indiutrj is to grow here? — A. "Yem. 

Q. With regard to sugpBLr, the manufacture of su^r and jft^gory» what are yoiur 
difficulties P — A. The Abkari Department is a^souxi^ of obstruction. Some tara<^ are 
^iven to firms for distilling liquor. Those firms use molasses and some^ portion ^ 
sugar and they only can compete in producing jaggexy €>r anythnig like it. ' M t h at 
restriction is not there I thixik there ■would be a good many sugar mcton es a nd in the 
case of palm jaggery there is a good deal of suloom by the Abkan Department. 

Q. In what wayP — A. The tapping of palms requires the payment to Goverfiment 
for excise duty. If you go from here to Cape Chmorin you will find fJl along millio^ 
of palm trees. But very few of them are utilised because the Abkari Department ■will 
not allow them to be tapped for eweet toddy to make it into jaggery. For sweet tqddy 
they have no duty. Duty is put upon trees for toddy drawing that is used for drinking 
purposes. If one wants to tap a hundred trees for toddy he may have a licence. But u 
any toddy drawer draws toddy from a ■tree which is for jaggery purposes then they ■will 
simply pahro him and prosecute him under the rules. And people who used to 
sweet ■toddy for making jaggery have therefore left the business- If the Abkan De- 
partment do not give this trouble there will be a good deal of palm juice and any 
quanti^ty of sugar and jaggery can be made in the co^untry. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Do you rejfe;* to date palm^ or phlmyrasP — A, The 


palmyras. _ , 

Q. Apart from these palm trees and palm sugar, in ■the ma^tter of cane sugar do 
you think that, if Government permitted molasses to be used for making industry ^ 
alcohol the difficulty would he solved to some extent? — A. To some e:^nt it will be 
eolved.’ People are now tiaking to small jaggery manufactuxies. I believe yois 
remember the Singanallur factory. For some time it was not working. For the lost 
two years they are working very satisfactorily. 

The tanning industry has been developed to some extent in Madras? — ^Yes. 

Q. It is only a question of private enterprise taking up the trade on a large 

scale ? — A . Scientific knowledge is wanted. , , , - i o a 

Q Do you think that a well equipped school of tanning would be useful? — A. 
And if the tariffs are also' taken into consideration I think we could work very weU. 
We con produce very fine leather for export. 

Q. You know that an expert tanner was appointed and that he has left Meso- 
potamia. That is the chief reason why the school is not doing any woA. You have 
every reason to hope that when the military situation is eased there will be ^ 

good school of tanning here? — A. I hope there will be. The scheme is no doubt a 
good one but it should be worked. ' "" 

Hon*ble Pandit M. M. Malairiya. — Q. You referred to the question 6f tar^. 
If the Governments of other countries imposed a heavy duty on impo^d leather how 
can the Government of India help it?— A. That is a very big question. I do nbt 
think that the Commission has it within its scope of enqui^. j • 

Q. With reference to oil pressing what is the difficulty that actually .^anc^ in 
the way of developing oil pressing on a large scale in this province? -A. Our diffi- 
culty is that we cannot prepare oil that will suit western markets. That requires 

8cien^fi<ym^^dgo^^ a, demonstration factory established for that purpose? — A. The 
Department of Industri^es has done something but very little I should say. 

Q. You think it can do a great deal jaore? — A. A good deal more in that direc- 
tion. Only proper men are “to be put in there. 

Q You think that Government should start demonstration factories ^ 
improved methods of oil pressing and then you think that private enterprise '^lU t^e 

•up the business ? — ^A. Surely.* , • . -j v .1^ 

Q. There have been some attempts at glass making in this presidency. I maer- 
Btand yon were connected with a glass factory?— A. I was sometime a shar«holdler 

rand called?— A. I forgot the name. It was theMa^s Glass Works. 

Q. Is it wbrking now?— A. It is in the hands of the Industries Department. 

: " ' Oan^you toll us why it f ailed P-^A.. First of all wmit of scientific knowledge on 

\ part of ^e manager.. Men were brought out 'who wqqld not do anything but 

-iSjnp y or the SuperintendmitP— A. T^ si^^ 

mnd^o actual manufacturers and then there was^ ^e ^nagem^t jts^. » 
a 4^«tos^y one jmd ^ whole 

was found that.?it OonM bo worked satwfacte^ hay^ a 

It is a quostiaii of oyon^^hich m to bo kept hot the 

wm>W*;hairo nmdo eqpoot^^ ,»y, ^ 

-to kno#' about ■w^^^er-;- ■ _ . 



7ou Bay tbcm. it is a <jue«tioii af flnanoa and good and iiluit 

wilii. a loBs costly m aa agwasent tl&o oonoOm could Ikave been a success oomiuercia^y F*r~ 
dL* 'We 'Wanted some estimates for macmneiy to work the factoxy all the 24 hours 
and it was found imjAOsmble to carry out the estimates. It was too cos^. We got 
estimates from Amenoa which was one-third bf what was quoted from lingland and 
41a.o> even promised to send their foremen here to fit up the machinery, but the whole 
thing was smashed for want of capitsJ. 

It was smashed only for want of capital? — A. Yes. Now if the Department 
of ' D-dustnes were to bring the machinery from America they can do the thing 
very che^ly. 

Q- You do not thinly that Gk>v’emment need dp anything more P— — A . I think 
private parties will take it up. 

— ATon’We Si£r F'ozulbhoy C%iirri'nvhhoyj — Ql. Is the factory now in Oovemment 
possession P Have they acquired it outright P — A . They have purchased it for experi- 
mental purposes. 

Q. You think then that this glass industry has a good future before itP — A. 
Certainly and our workmen are only of the fishermen caste. 

Hon'blei Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. It has been said that the difficulty of 
gening cheap coal is a factor which goes against the success of a glass factory here. 
tYhat do you think about it P — A . Of course if you are using very good coal there 
will be difficulty, but we found from our inquiries that coal of ordinary kind can be 
used. 


Q. You thhik then that that difficulty will not stand in the wayP — A. No. 

Q. With regard to paper you have said that some attempts have been made hereP 
Have they succeeded? — A. There was a factory at Punalur. It has not succeeded to 
my knowledge. 

Sir P. H. Stc'wart. — Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the experiments? 
— A . I know that it was working with rotten gunnies and old paper and they wexa 
doing it very well for some time. W^hether they gave any profit I calmot say. 
It was a concern of the Travancore Oovemment. The Industrial Department have 
taken it up and they are running it. There was no wholeheartedness in doing the 
thing and that was the cause of the failure. 

Q. As regards pencil, have you got a successful pencil factory? — A. The Indus 
frial Department is running it. 

Q. It is still in the hands of the Industrial Department. They have not handed 
ft over?— -A. I do not think they are very successful. They are doing something with 
it. • 

Q. And with regard to candles? — A, That is in the hands of private firms. I 
•know nothing about them. 

Q. You recommend the establishment of one central technological institute foi 
the presidency and a • net work of technical and industrial schools throughout the 
districts for the development of industries in the country. Do you think that one 
central technological institute should be established for each pjiTOvinceP — A, Yee, 
because the conditions of the different provinces vary very much. The experience 
of Bengal would xtot help Madras. There is no use of one institution for -the whole 
•country. 

Q. Why do you think that in every school there should bo an industrial side 
and why are you in favour of drawing and manual work being made compulsory? — A, 
The reason is this. No sooner a boy geits into a school than he thinks that he is 
• a su perior being and he does not stoop to work. That kind of idea must be got xid of. 
When he works with his hand in the school from the beginning he would not feel 
that he is a superior man and he will get accustomed to manual work, and when he 
gets accustomed 'to that he will be all *right. Drawing and other things would do 
very well. 

Q. So far ^ the Oovemment are concerned, you advocate that they should start 
• pioneer industries a|^d demonstration factories and that they should help in establishing 
a T'eU-organised system of banking? — A. That^is absolutely necessary. 

Q. You th ink that with this much of support from the Oovemment the industriaji 
'fnifixe of the presMency will ho satisfactozy ? — A. Yes. 

ifl fact that hand-wovCn cloth is proferred by the people to mill-made cloth? 

due to its better sising? — A. Xt is due to better sising which gives 
Lt ilsD — A. Yes. Much lcmgw. 

a l>it uoipaisir fism mlH-nm^ — A, Yes. *A Ifttls costlier. 




4Q. Vou do not appxohoiiLd that tho liBad loom iadiuti^ will Vir ''.-lato ^ p' l nrrrt i i:' ' ' 

loonoLp — d.. 1 am not afndd* 

Q. you hare said that the aniline d^res have iaksttu away the ^beai|% thh 

hiwidZmade cloth. Has that affected the sale of the hand lodm olothP-^Jt. ^with tha 
aniline ^es the colour fades on wear. .. 

Q. In preparing silk and cotton cloths, are not the indigenous dyea still largely; ^ 
used by the hand loom weavers P — A. Not very much. ' 

Q. The look of the cloth will be more ajgfeeable to the eye if mdigenous dyea 
wore usedP — A. Yes. 

Q, 1'ou think that the Ooyemment should give special attention to the promotion 
of the indigenous dye industry $ — A. ITes. That was my ,trouble wi^ Mr. Marsden 
when he came here. 1 took him round and tried to convince him. Hut he had hia 
own views. ' - 

Q. You contemplate the development of a great manufacturing industaty in thia- 
province through milln. Do you think that even when that time arr^es the hand loom 
industry will l>e able to maintain itself? — A. I think it will. The finer cloth oaxuiot be 
made successfully with the machines so nicely as we make them on the hand loom. 

Q. Is it your opinion that this hand loom industry will develop further? — A. If' 
you can make it a little cheaper in sizing and weaving. 

Q. You think that with that much of help the industry has a good future befoxw 
it P — A . Yes ; but it is a very difficult matter. 

Q. You think that the industry being of such importance the Government ought 
to award prizes and also encourage the extraction of dyesP — A. Yes. r I -do not know 
wliefher the department has done much in this direction of late. 

Q. You say that something definite and practical ntust be done' to secure to the 
weaver a hand loom which will make the solid borders? — A. Solid borders and the- 
mixed borders. 


Q. With regard to indigo, has the use of indigo revived since the war began? — 
A. Y[es. 

Q. Do you -think that it will continue after the war? — A. It is a question of prfoe. 

Q. You say ** I do not see how the experiments made with the indigenous dyeing- 
materials in the TTnited Provinces have been pronounced to be successful while similar 
experiments made local ly a nd in the Institute of Research at Bangalore have been 
condemned as useless.*' When was thatP — A. Only lately. 

Q. You say that the IndO'Huropean enterprise in commerce has been very keen^ 
and you want a special recommendation from the Commission with a view to securing 
the expansion of Indian indigenous manufactures and industries solely? Do youjsgreo- 
that a good system of technical education would prove of great benefit in that direction ?--> 
A. £ think so. 

Q. You have no doubt that Indian youths will be attrac^d to these professions 
when the necessary education is offered them? — A. I have no doubt about that. 

Q. Are zaany young men going out from Madras to foreign countriM to receive 
teohnioal and scientific education? — ^A. There are some. I know many are going to 
the Victoria Technical Institute. 

Q. Is the prejudice against manual labour dying out among the higher classes? — 
A'. ^ think so, t 

Q. Are Brahmins willing to do manual work? — A. They do at present. Bn# 
ofther eissBss db better. 


Q, But the prejudice is dying out? — A. Oh, yes. It is dying out. 

Q, luring fast? — A. Yes. 

'Q. You' refer to the aid which the Govenunents of Mysore and Txavanoore bavw 
given to the piojected match and paper factories. Cktn you give us 'details F—AL*. 
i&r tlie ma tc h faotoiy the Government of Travancore g^ve a ecooLoeMion i^iair tbisgr 
will give all the fusl required and wood at Rs. 5 a ton on^.ih.e spot. That is^a vacjg 
favourable rate. 

Q. And for paper? — A. I do net know. I iliink a private company has jaitAn it 
'Q. Has the private company taken it up wiHi the assazanee of GhavemsiMBi 
A. Tai. ' 

Q, Tou lecommand grant of loans on the securi^ of maehtiMMy aA 

tew rate of interest? — A . Not so low as to make OivvazaaMilt l^aa. . - ’ 

iQ, Xan a^' that you -are" in favour /Gevemmant bavtag.. 
dbttDevn an^ted? — A. To feel oer^am that oopeam is not 
.woadd be n safeguard agaiaat Hta miknae .of 
eniieiib'^'i^mt fibe ,^tinA»nloal side of; ike bushim is propwd# 
by .some eniarii -be-. 


aricaiki^^^ln^pp^d^ . eTpart -be • 










. t “ V It yatft ii j rtit Hm ocmtrol to audits the madii wifiL 'jbomuk 

» mosogr been d.. In that com the Qownment nilT liyra 

ripil MouxSfy dhxr it* People who invested the n&<meiy will take care of the bneineea 
d[ do not ^link that Ihe Government need be afraid of the matter. They will alwaya 
hs^ a eofftoiient ee o nrity with them. 


.ff<Na*h2e jPo#i4ht JUt, df, Jtf‘<a2avty€».-~Q. Yon recommend a well eqmpped labora- 
modem <^nipmentB in a central place in India with branches in three or 
miw of the pres^enOT capitals? — >A. Yes.- 

Q. Yon wish that this should be regarded as forming^ one Bystem» one completed 
whole' and that there should be correlation between the activities of the dimreni 
provinces ? — A . Yes. • 

Q. You say that they should have it as an object to train young men of promise 
lin original investimtion to enable them to undertake valuable* scientific* worn? — A, 
Yes. " You cannot idways depend on the highly paid man from outside.. 

Q. In that case after receivinp^ their education here our young men could be sent 
'to foreign countries to complete tbeir education? — A, Yea. 

Q. Wculd a scheme of proper training in banking be necessary if there is to be an 
industri al d evelopment? — A, It would be a necessity. 

Q- When was it that you started vour hand loom factory? — A. About ten years 
'back. 


Q. Save you been developing it all througl^ theee years? — A. No. It has 
•develope d o f itself. 

C?- What do you mean? — A. We have come to a certain point beyond which we 
-are not able to g<r. 

Arc you expanding the business? — A. I did not go in for any business. I 
simply took the matter up to teach the people and the work I had in view has been 
-done. 


Q. It is still largely practised as a home industry? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any arrangement for supplying raw materials to these hand loom 
weavers and for marketing their products? — A. There is one in Oonjeeveram. That 
is the onW one that I have heard of. 

Q* ®o you thipk that it would be desirable to have co-operative soci'eties to 
supply yarn-»to the weavers and also to find markets for their articles? — A, X th-iwTr 
Ikhat it will be very desirable. 

IDo you think that a commercial museum nt the headquarters of everv district 
will be useful? — A. I think they will be useful. 

Stewart. — Q. In connection with what you have said about tbc xnills, 
would you send your note in to tbe Secreia^ in the form of a confidential note 
because the President may like to see it? — A. I shall send it in the fonn of a note ♦ 



WxTimss No. 206. 

Hoir'nnn Sm PnAircncs J. E. Spnxnra, k.c.x.u., CKaiirnkon. and Chief ^npiwsar# 
Port Truet Board, Madrae, 

[Kon. — eutioi tmimH wr i tum 


OUAX. Evxp^gb^ 23kp jAmTAHT 1917. ' 

Prss td e wf. Q , 1 undmnstand that you are^willing to have a with ns about eou l t 
Mhsr pnoblems tbat we ^ve had evidence 'about in other towns. You have n 

eofttg 4si^ ^ eooosssf ul ''^mperienoe of India, and my colleagues would very value 

<kU some of these questions. One of the questions tiiat we have had beforo us 
, <■ fiMilSina of tochnseal and scientific aid t6 ixmustrioo. Nearly every one of the 




Won of teehnseal and scientific aid t6 isduslriee. Nearly every one of the 
fiaat -aetli are im it yainst has been insurmountable for want tif.pMKpw Wonfifio 
^ eonatryv Gevermiiaats Imve been aetyd to aaaxet in fixmacong rMsatrise, or 
cone y i ens bidustnal 0nten»W, anS Jm each oaee 


^ mdustnal enteiqBvW, and Jn each oaee 

of hayio^ an xasn^ieiant aaontat of tech meal 
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th« riglit kind of specialists, but we have also had to oonsid^ the question of the 
oilrganisation of the scientific and technical services. They are, as you know, at prosent- 
under various forms of organisation. We have, in the case of the Forest J^partment.. 
an Imperial service, with oificers placed under the orders of the Lfocal Government, the 
general plan of work being under the control or supervision of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is the Adviser to the Government of India. Somewhat similar arrange- 
ments were adopted for the Agricultural Department and you am familiar with the 
system of the Public Works Department. ln> the case of the Geological Survey we. 
have a purely Imperial department, the Director is responsible immediately to the 
Ghovernment of India and the officers under him are under his orders, on whatever 
problems they may be working. But the Director works in co-operation with l/ocal 
Governments though the officers are never placed under the orders of the Ltocal Gov- 
emmeniiB.t The principle recognised in that case wais this, that the G^log&cai 
Survey is a purely advisory body and has no executive functions of any sort. Certain 
other departments that are technical in their foundations, like the Public Works 
Department and the Forest Department, are more th^n advisory ; they are also- 
administrative and executive. It was recognised that when .promptness and local 
knowledge should supersede specia] knowledge the local Governments should have 
control of these technical officers. In the Agricultural Department we have a much 
■ more interesting system . We have agriculturists who take a general survey of the- 
science and art of agri<;ultnre. “ We have associated with them agricultural chemists, 
generally one to each province. have also economic botanists, economic entomo- 

logists, mycologists and various other sjiecialists who are devoting their attention to 
the application of their respective sciences to agriculture. The present arrangement 
is for these officers to be under the liocal Governments with an Agricultural Adviser 
to the Gk>vemment f>f India. I’hey are on an Imperial list but they are actually under 
the Docal Government ; and more or less regarded as continuously the officers of the 
Ijocal Governments. I'he question arises- as to whether in a service of that kind you 
can provide sufficient scope for the ambitions of, say, the agricultural chemist. He 
will always be, under the present arrangement, agricultural chemist in a particular 
province. There is no .Chief Agricultural Chemist to the Government of India and 
thus there is no scope for the ambitious young man to rise beyond the mere recog- 
nition of his value in the way of increased pay locally. The same* thing applies to the 
entomologists and the various botanists Besides, we have chemists under the Ordnanco 
Branch of the Army Department, one chemist in the Geological Survey, one chemist under 
the Mining Fngineer of the Bailway Board, and other chemists scattered about the 
country. The result is that whilst we have 40 or 50 chemists in Government service 
in India there is not a single chemist who is responsible’ to the Government of India 
for the collective opinions of all chemists, on the question of chemical policy, or 
on any problem that requires the assficiation of more than one chemist. irnder the 
present system there is a danger that Docal Governments will refer to their agricultural 
chemist not only problems relating to agricultural chemistry but those relating tu 
dyeing chemistry and various other chemical problems that occur to them Thus 
all those more or less independent chemists get problems of all varieties put before- • 
them. No specialisation is possible, and nothing like a systematic organisation that 
will enable the Government of India to gather the chemists together in one organised., 
group. There is a feeling anoongst some of them that they are merely employed as 
chemists for particular purposes and have no official standing. In any scheme every 
Local Government naturally likes to have officers of the kind at their disposal. They 
believe that if these are constituted into Imperial departments, the Local Governments 
may Hot get. the full attention that they would secure if they had the officers under 
their orders. Thus there are two sides to the question. The one relates to technical 
'^nd scientific efficiency ; an Imperial organization gets the benefits of specialists, 
of a centralised library and laboratory, and of collective opinion qn a paHicular subje<?t. 
The other side is the questidn of executive application. ; the I/dcal Government may 
wish the problem that they refer to be dealt with as urgent, while ^he Govemmeht^ 
of India department may consider it to be a small matter. We c should like to kno# 
what your ideas are with regard to the way in which the scientific ^ and technical 
services onght to be extended, and generally what form of organization you would 
prefer for sficlr a,' new and eitended service. I do not ^know if X • hasvs exprass^ 
myself sufficiiently clearly about these various ideas which have been^}put herfoi^ 
uaf — A. I do not suppose I have giten half an hour's thought to the queslion of .th^ 
organization of any such service.” But at the same time I think^ou would ha well 
advised :lo hat^ a Bai^, or au advisbry body of some kind, witt the Govdbimantr 
of India to whcMu in sciei^ific matters ref erenoe might be made by Ijoosd GovMna^Ustii 
as advised by their owu^ men. If X understand aright, tba menStbarship ^f the amrtis^ 
Board of S<dantific,^dvaoe-;l8 htoonary, and 
for advice. - - ’ 



iChm 3aHurd of Scion tific Advice at present is composed of the Ixeads of certain 
AoisoatiAB d ep eir tm ents’^ and their joplarations are confined practically to oontrellin^ 
the programmes and research work with a view to prevent overlapping P — A. Do 
they sit and prepare swh programmesP 

Q, They meet twice a year and consider th6 previous year’s reports and discuss the 
following year’s prc^pramme. — A. The only way 1 have come into contact with that 
Board was when 1 was present in Calcutta in the Ofiioe of the Geological Survey on 
<me oooaeion when I brought in some of the results of my investij^tions into the 
quantity of insoluble matter carried in some of the great Indian rivers. I do not 
know whether it was anybody’s business to carry the matter any further. Certainly 
it was a matter of enormous^eological value. 

Q. The members of the Hoard of Scientific Advice do not in any way represent the 
total quantiiy of scientific activity in India. They do not, for instance, represent 
in any^ sense the ecientific workers of the universities or the independent colleges 
There is no representative chemist on the Board of Scientific Advice although there 
is not a single industry in the country that is not almost directly dependent on chemis- 
try. There is no electrical engineei' on the Board of Scientific Advice. The members 
are merely heads of ceY^in Government departments who happen to touch one another 
so closely that in the old days they used to overlap to some extent in their activities ; 
their operations have now been so effective and to some extent so satisfactory that 
their meetings last only a very short time. They have got to understand one another 
so well that overlapping no longer occurs P — A . Ought not an Indian Institute o± 
Science to be ^tablished — not necessarily the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore — as a nucleus of some such body to which reference might be made in all 
scientific problemft P 

Q. We are up against the question whether an institute should be composite 
or devoted to one subject. In the case of the Geological Survey we have one subject 
or, at any rate, its related branches. We know exactly the boundary line of the 
Geological Survey. The problems which fall within that boundary line are certain 
and there are certain problems which fall without' that boundary line. The boundary 
line is so sharp that there is no confusion between the functions of the Geological 
Survey and the functions of any other department. That means that if a problem 
falls within the scope of the department it is the duty of the department to solve 
it and give an authoritative answer which represents the combined geological thought 
of India. There are certain disadvantages in that water-tight compartment system 
but some of our witnesses are of opinion that we ought to have a similar organisation 
for chemistry. W’e should like your views as to how it would work. — A, We ought 
to have a similar organization for chemistry somewhere— not necessarily a Govemtnent 
department such as the Geological Survey, but a place of reference to which all im- 
portant problems might be referred for special advice. 

Q. Of course the Institute at Bangalore has by process of natural evolution be- 
come almost a chemical institute? — A. To my mind there is some hope that it may 
beer me so for all India. 

- Q. It is devoted to chemistry and has also special classes for electrical engineer- 
ing wd I believe it has shown its real value in that way. The results that have been 
.obtained are known now to be of .real economic value to the country? — A, Yes. 

Q. Do you think thait it might be extended so as to cover every other form of 
science? — A. All that I have to say about the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore, I have already written in the form of an article in Mr. Jevon's Journal bf 
Boonomics. I hope that institute will be found ready to solve the chemical problems 
of the f utu re. 

- Q, You rather hope that it will extend to other subjects than chemistry? — A. 
X hope it will extend to the practical chemistry subjects which underlie most of the 
ooonomio and industrial problems. 

Q. ^Qw is physios to be provided for P Ought we to provide anything in this country 
oorroroonding to the B'ational Physical Iiaboratory.P — A. W'e certainly ought to ^ 
that unless the resnlts of ihe Physical I^aboratory of Bngland are always avail- 
able and applicable V> *^p4ian conditions, which they will be in a very great number 
of ' cases. , ; • • 

As regards most physical science problems we c^n get work done in Burop^ 
as woli as it oan oe done fn India ; but in tbe case of biological science, especially 
ectmomte hioiogical science, the evidence so far- tendered to the Cozpmission shows 
<^utt rese arch work idiould be done in this country? — A, 1 agree. ^ I suppose you 
dn^nde biologicel ptoblems relatii|g to growth o^plants. 

iQ. Yes. Tqke for ihstanoe a plant that yimds a drug. Some of the plants have 
tiKShf best drug^yieldiiig oendriixms at a particular, time of they, growth , sometimes in 
S numh of tho jsfmmr and. sometimes even at a particidar hour bf the day. 

yOn obsdd %ot sSM^^pn^bpi^ out to oollest drug yielding plants, send 
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to Europe, and g:et anything like an autkoritatiTe answer ap to their value as driig^ 
yielders. fiesearch work oi that kind must obviously be done in this ootmtiyf — 
l^es. 

Q, The same thing applies largely to entomological problems f — A. Tea, and 
ior example suQh entomological diseases as are found on sugar cane, and so on. 

Q. Generally 1 think there is not much dispute as to the condusum that research 
work of that kind must be done as nearly as possible under the conditions in which 
the results of the research are to be applied by the people. In many oases it is wrong 
even to do research work in the hills, in spit6 of the larger quanti.ty of work that can 
be tumed outP — A, Quite so. 

Q. You have not spent any great amount of time in thinking out problems of 
that kind? — A, No. 

Q, Can you give us your views as to how education is likely to affect Ihe 
quality of the worker? l^'or example, at present primary education in the country 
has extended to a very small degree and it has been sutrerested that an expansion 
of primary education would make the worker not only a better workman, but would 
give him tastes of a kind that woiild enable him to appreciate the increased pay that 
he would thereby get. Complaint is frequently made that there is no use increasing 
the workman’s pay as it merely means that he stays away for two or three extra days 
in the week and spends his time in studying the value of native spirits? — A» Tou 
cannot generalise about the natives of India any more than of England, and America. 
There are classes of men who will stay away and there are others who will not. But 
there will be a rise in the scale of comfort if they get opportunities pf earning more. 

Q. The point is, would an expansion of primary education improve the worker in 
that wa,y? — 4- I hold very strong opinions on that subject and ha'^^s expressed them 
very fully to Mr. Stone, the Director of Public Instruction. My opinion about primary 
education for what it is worth is this. Primary education, I take it, means the learning 
of the elements of reading and writing and figuring in the vernacular. Tt does not 
amount to more than that. Is that your definition ? Not beyond the vernacular 
stage P • 

Q. There is not much hope of going beyond the learning of vernacular for some 
time? — A. Beading, writing and ciphering are only a means to an end. The person 
who learns to read, write and cipher gets at the thoughts of other people in literature 
in books, a^nd generally in a library, and is able, by the use of these means, to get at 
the end — ^that is knowledge. But as long as you have no literature in the vernacular 
that is worth anything in the direction of technical or industrial knowledge, I do 
not know what is the good of your teaching reading, writing and ciphering in the 
vernacular ; and Mr. Stone tells me that he cannot get simple vernacular books 
published for anything like the price the working people would be able to pay for 
them. 

Q. And there is the difficidty of translating also? — A. For many years I have 
urged on leading Indian gentlemen, who are interested in progress, that they might 
spend a little of their leisure in translating simple books in ^ementai^ science and 
elementary veterinary work and elementary ideas about crops and should publish 
them at a price at which a poor man can buy them — probably a penny or two, axid “ 
certainly not hedf a crown. You must encourage the publication of simple and 
cheap literature of a kind which that class of men will probably read with pleasure 
and profit. In the absence of practically any such literature I see no good in what 
is called elementary education for the masses — which, in India, practically means 
for the cultivators. 

Q. You don’t think that they should learn Bnglish? — A. You cannot get them 
to learn English. The number of schoolmasters who could teach them English is ' 
negligible. 

Q. Do you think it is practicable and advantageous to introduos anything like 
manual training in the primary schools? — A. I take it you are now up agqinst the 
problem of the dearth of suitable schoolmasters. But I feel very stroncFiy on- the 
subjects of drawing and of manual training. 

Q. You think that both are essential P — A . Drawing of oohrse is essential, and 
b.V the use of the term I desire te convey the following idea. Drawing is a means ‘ 
•whereby even if all the machines in the world were destroyed and not one Of 
were left, but only a set of drawings of them, and if after ten tho usand yea^ these 
drawings were dug out, our successctlis should be able to repeat the m a cbme s. That 
is what I call drawing*. As regards the hsdp afforded to the artisan olassos in :this 
matter pf drawing by the Engineerii% College. I may mention l^»t in POio of 
« young Indian in tihom I took a great deed of intereis^, and to whbm I mysslf 
gave SMbe months ^^^dailv leSsons in mechaniced drawing, X tadEs^: tg got epmo 
drawing ihstruotion for ,Jkiin In |he ^adbws ^vil Engi ni t i g ing 

unable to do W, b^use he had nbt poesed tho F.^; Metrication,, . *;• 



W« Imve aeon'* dfood case of a purely industrial school with two yeaia’ course 
foe eOdte of csarpeuters and eons of blacksmiths at Nagpiirl* — A, There wn Mr. John 
Xjodcwood JSipling^’s School of Art in JLahore. That school did a*good deal of us^ul 

amongst the carpenters* sons who frequented it. 

Q. At Ifagpur the^ boys are taught orawing as an essential part of their train- 
ing — -^brewing of a kind that you mean, namely, simple plan and elevation. The first 
tb Tn g thi^ are taught is to draw a straight line, which you know is a very difficult 
thing and then drawing lines at right angles P — A. The kind of drawing that 1 
haVe in my mind is this. Many years ag^ 1 used to be an examiner* in the Calcutta 
University for the Sngineering degree, and before the examination 1 used to drive 
c*it to Sanchaxpara 'vmere.l knew the Locomotive Superintendent of the* Railway 
and used to get him to lend me a few wooden patterns of simple parts of machinery 
from his pattern loft — as many as there were students competing for the examination 
I then used to put one of the patterns opposite to ea^ student and to ask him to make, 
in pencil, within half an hour, a simple set of drawings whereby, if I took away the 
pattern and gave only the drawings to a carpenter he should be able to make a similai' 
thing. To do that iau what I call drawing, so far an primary schools are concerned. 

Q. That is the fcind of drawing that they are being taught in this industrial 
school at Nagpur, and the boys showed me some excellent drawings that have been 
made there ? — A . If any good is to come out of it, such boys must be artisan boys. 

Q. They are fourth standard vernaculars boys, sons of carpenters and blacksmiths 
and they are taught not only to use improved instruments and labour-saving ajipli- 
ances but to draw everything they make and to make everything they do, from 
drawings? — A. TJ^at is the clue to the whole matter. You tench your lads to think 
in three dimensions instead of in two. 

Q. That is an experiment on a small scale. 13ut is it possible for one to extend 
that? — A. I don’t think you can get beyond one school in u district or perhdps 
one in a Tahsildar’s taluk. " I don’t suppose you could have more than that because you 
have not got enough men to teach. 

Q. "S^u think we ought to endeavour to get more men to teach? — A. Yes. 

Q.. And this would have a beneficial effect on industrial development? — A. I 
think it would. But there are far bigger obstacles than this to industrial develop- 
ment, so long as the thoughts of ** educated ” India run on their present lines — 
talkii^ and writing.^ 

Q- We have got to remove all the obstacles. W^hat other obstacles do you think 
we ought to tackle? — A. The Indian capitalist has a profound disbelief in the ability 
and in the honesty of his fellows who seek his capital for the promotion of industries. 
It is not wo but the Indians themselves who ought to tackle the problem of lack of mutual 
confidence which prevents the raising of capital. I don’t look upon Messrs. Tata’s 
enterprise as an example of hona fid^ Indian enterprise. It is Parsi enterprise which 
is a very different thing. They are foreigners like ourselves. 

Q. I>o you think that something of that will be attained by Government setting 
an example? — A, I was associated in an interesting and close way with Mr. Chatter- 
ton’s fijrst introduction of the aluminium industry into Madras. For when it had 
reached a certain stage and it came to a question of Government continuing the 
aluminium department of the School of Arts as a Government factory or handing 
it over to private enterprise, the then Governor of Madras, Sir Arthur Havelock, sent 
for me to advise him on the subject, and my advice was that the enterprise having 
got so far ought to be handed over to private enterprise. I am not familiar with 
the vicissitudes of the industry after that interview, but I understand that the 
Mtadras Aluminium Company has been successful and has paid very large dividends. 
I do not know how many Indians are in it, or whether there are any. 

Q. That company was floated in the open market? — A. ^ I understand ; the 
shares have always b^n quoted in the market quotations. But I am not persou-ally 
aoquainjted with the details and think that it cannot truly be described as an Indian 
inaustxy. 

Q, Are there xmt a certain number of Indian share-holders? — A. There may be 
for all, I know, it is a kind of business which might very well have been taken up 
and ran Indians. Similarly as regards.tea it has never become an Indian in- 


, - , * ncscessary 

of the b e et {nodnct, and so would have made a mans of it. .. 

There are Tndiim jnte mills? — A. I nfiderstand that there 
Indfan i^ mib, hi cotton milh^ also and in eeflen 


a good deal of 

Q. Hoar 'are tfie lag Bsmlipatasn jnto milM rmT — A. I nor con I 

yda 'ttke number of spin^es. I Biiok i€im quite n email oonceim, as comnared with 
ChJbiitIa jnte mille. The removal of the ohatsHde dV drawing does not n^essarily 
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me^n. the removal of other obstacles. 1 do not .hnow whbthar the Ciomioliilian hi i o^W 
anything abatit the lead pencil works at Tuni near Viaagapahum. 1% ^tras only the 
other day that a certain Indian Member of the Imperial Iiegislative Council mpekte 
to me ajbout it and said that it was a thing that should not have been started 
because the conditions were inimical ahd it could not be run satisfactorily. If the 
Indian made lead pencil costs a penny, and if its quality is so bad that it w^ do 
no more work than a half-penny Austrian pencil, 1 fail to see where t^ advantage 
comes in. 

Q. How are the people to get advice on questions of that kind? — A. I presume^ 
from your suggested Imperial Hoard of Scientific Advice. 

You want a great variety of technical and scientific men for that purpose, 
because all these narrow down to very special questions P — A. Y'es. In the Council 
of the Institute of Science the ide^ that we expressed was that we could not possibly 
have every kind of specialist all Hhe time ; but that for a. limited period of years, 
say, hve or ten, we ought to try to take up half a doeen promising industries^ with 
the aid of well-paid practical specialists on short engagements, and so to endeavour to 
get a few factories started by men trained under our specialists. 

Hut is it good for the Institute to have a special colouring for a few years? — 
A. The Hangalore Institute has so far specialised on chemistry and |>erhaps it had 
better go on in that way, the formation of manufacturing industries being kept 
separate or subsidiary. 

Q. There is room for chemical research in this country on a scale a dozen times 
that of the Institute of Hangalore? — A. Yes. But I do not pretend to have devoted 
much thought to this subject. 

Q. There is one question thati you would be able to answer with some authority 
for our help, and that is the question of Government purchiising stores in this 
country- You know the old practice and j’^ou remember the Government rules of 
1913 encouraging purchases in this country of stores that were previously obtained 
from the India Office Stores Department? — -4. Are you referring to the stores, that 
come out fully made from Kngland or to stores made in this country from Hnglish 
materials ? ^ • 

Q, The Government of India rules encourage the purchase in this country of 
articles that are made from raw materials in this country ; and secondly, of articles 
that are mainly made of raw materials in the country but consist also of some 
imported parts and put together in this country. We have had complaints before us 
that these rules have been neglected, that is to say, that officers still go on indenting 
for articles that could be very well obtained in this coiintry if they knew where to get 
them, and they say also that such stores would be got in greater quantities if our 
officers were more generous in placing orders in this country. The reasons which have 
been put before us for the failxire to extend the use of the rules have been roughly 
these : that an officer does not always know where to get an article» in this country 
and is not sure that, if he did order it in ihis country, it would be up to quality, which 
it would certainly be if ordered through the India. Office Stores, because there are 
specialists in England and there are firms of standing accustomed to making articles 
of that kind in great numbers. Another reasons is that an officer would not undertake 
the responsibility of introducing an innovation. His term of office may be for a short 
while and he may not be able to follow up a local purchase. His successor might come 
and condemn his work because of the kind of articles used. A remedy has been put 
before us that we should have in this country a stores purchasing department which 
really supersedes the India Stores Department ; that we should send home indents 
only for such articles as cannot be obtained in tWs country ; that the Stores Purchas- 
ing Department in India should gather together all the requirements in the different 
departments and should obtain orders large enough to- get favourable terms and, by 
constant repetition of orders,* make forward contracts ; and that this depairtment 
should make it its business to have an intelligence branch which would enable it to 
know where in India the particular articles could be obtained in constant and high 
.quality. It has also been suggested that the stores purchasing department would ^ 
able to purchase more cheaply European articles frpm the locals agents of^ English 
firms than by sending them through the India Stores Department. I should like to 
know what your views are on that point P^— A, I have bestowed ‘some thought on Jhe 
subject for a great many years past, and X feel that 1 can talle on. it with*som» authoidty 
I might mention first i^t the as^tation for ^e pureshase of English stores, of ti&e clwis 
of rmlway girdam and that kind pf thing, was at its height somevdlim ah^t Hie ^ta*^ 
1890-^91, and I helped Messrs. Eiohardson and Gruddas of Homba;^^ ana SCeiOrSf Burn 
db Co. of Oalouitta, in eating permiBsion to quote for railway glrdexa in iMla of :M. 
Uut tke been jo 

olunr^ tto%.OTon itOay got only 

vpjy much of a .-matter ofvf.faat,,.A ' 



o'Merttmasit of India, wlueli '#ent under tha ai^nature of Meaera. Richardson and CxuddM 
kinci^ 0iat they minhi ba ipiven at least the smaller spans. 1 think the leading engir 
(caring firms in India will tell yon that since then mey have had a large share of 
e State Hailwcgr orders for small girder spans made in India. And 1 do not think 
ly railway eagu&e«r would say that tMs um* been in any way an evil. Indeed, I 
iaAr the sm^llw spans have been quite as good made in India as those got out 
omhome. Sut more than this is wanted. It is not enough * in the interest of 
idia's development that Rnglish firms domiciled out here should make up Hritish* 
ade raw nutterial. I want to see theux making up Indian-made raw material, and in 
(nnection with this I have a story to tell. Only the other day I had to place an 
dor for some thousands pf tons of steel work for some warehouses I am building, 
was very anxious, with a view to the general development of India, to get the whme 
; the steel necessary from Messrs. Tata's works at Sakchi. I took a great deal of 
ouble about the -design in order to utilise their sections, and went to Calcutta and 
iked several firms there for their quotations for the manufactured steel work nuade 
: Tata's sections. My idea was that it should be better to use Tata's steel, because 
ren if I paid a little more money the money would remain in the country. In due. 
»urse my advertisements went out through our London Agents, giving plenty of 
me fbr the firms out here to quote, and several of them quoted, but at a price, for 
ructural work built of Tata's steel, which was not even within 20 or 26 per cent 
: the price at which I could get it, and on a fact, later, did get it, from home, 
hat was a bad failure. I tried my best to get the whole order placed in India but 
died. Eventually I had the whole of my steel-work made by Messrs. l>orman. Long 
Co., at home. 

Q. Supposiifg orders of that kind were repeated frequently, would not firms in 
adia be in a position to organize their plants so as to he able to turn out Such 
rticles at favourable prices? — A. Certainly they would. I understand from my 
dks with Messrs. Tata's people that, as soon as things become normal, their intention 
1 to manufacture their own structural steel work, instead of merely turning out the 
actions. In this way they will be free to develop on their own lines without having 
^consider English-made stocks in hand and so on. 

Q. VSTe can hardly expect any firm, whether English or Indian, to meet an order 
t a reasonable price if they get an order only now and then and have no guarantee of 
ay continuous orders? — A. The Calcutta Engieering firms are full up with orders of 
hiat kind all the time. If I could have' secured Tata's material made in India of 
ndian raw material and of Indian labour, I should not have minded paying 6 per 
ent — but not 20 — more than the quotations of the English firms, to keep the order 
1 this country. 

Hon'hte Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. In pre-war time the Tata's could not compete 
dth Messrs. Dorman Long. Tata's joists were then 6 per cent dearer than those 
mported from England, and they are now cheaper by 6 to 10 per cent? — A. Yes. 

Q. The point is what would be the condition after the war when foreign goods 
rould be allowed to be imported into India? — A. That is a fiscal question and I 
Einnot. say anything about it. 

Q. The Tata's can hold their own as regards quality and price? — 'A. In respect 
f fforuz fi,de Indian product I am a strong protectionist. I would help Tata by impos- 
ag import duties not only on enemy steel but on all steel ; and so, when, another 
mergency comes and its resultant isolation we shall not find ourselves as now paying 
Is 1,Q00 and over per ton, for steel plates all over India. 

l*Te»ident. — Q. You agree that we ought to do something for the purpose of giving 
adustries that are started in this countiy a fair chance of Oovemment custom, partly 
ecause the custom is big and thereby becom^ important to industry and also partly 
Q ord^r to retain in the country as far as possible the money spent on these articles? — 

I. . Ooveriixnent custom is a hig business *now, simply because of the accident that we 
re not merely a €k>vemment but also are mqkers of things. We do not merely govern 
he ootmtiy hut we also undertake work which in more advanced countries would be 
lone munimpally and privately. But are we talking of paper and pencils now or of 
ijgger things ? 

Q, Would you diotinmish between the two* groups. Would you get bigger things 
roih home and ihsaller tS^inga from this country or what policy womd you adopt? — ' 
L. Take rubber for instance. We get manj^ th^sands of rupees worth of rubber for 
he olfioee In Indin lanat we don't directly buy it in India. 

O, The produfstion of manufactured rubbe>r from raw rubber is rather a com* 
Industry Yes ; but all the sasdb, the growing of rubber ought to be 

^ this coni^try W^lndlnns. Rubber is a different ^ling from tea. Its produo 

^ tke nfw f!^ "fc, lanA ot ^doBby aa Indian pnt 

jato and donld abuiaga qinita' -wdl-r-ii anly Itn'-aill '* ga ateaight ” and isa# 



adulterate^ it. So far ae 1 know ihere is nothing in its production correspon^tii^ to tkd 
fermentation and drying of tea whicli^ for successful sale, seems to require Irarc^iean 
supervision. - . ^ 

Hon.* hie Sir H. N. Mookdrje*i. — -Q. Cement is another industry P — A. I am a ▼ety lex|ra 
consumer of cement, and in -^e last few years have taken every ton of cem^t whi^ 
the Madras firm that makes it has been able to turn out up to my sample. X have^ not 
refused to buy a sinale ton unless it was not up to the ** British St^dard Specifioa* 
tion ** in all particulars, chemical and mechanical. I have had a contract with them 
for a good many years which is now in the act of ceasing, but in the meanwhile the 
price of cement has run up by fully 50 per cent over pre-war prices, and in making 
mj’- coming contracts I have had to consider whether I ought to get my cement from 
home or to pay a higher price to these local people. I have settled with thmn to 
pay them a reasonably higher rate and still to go on taking all that they can possibly 
give me, up to the " British Standard Specification And now I have made a 

contract for a year ahead, for nil the cement that the local firm can give me coming 
up to specification. 

Q. Were the prices favourable before the war as compared with iEnglish cement P — • 
.4. We had made a special pre-war price with them which was slightly less than the 
[English price and sometimes slightly more. But it was a good deal leas than the war 
price and my coming contract is nearer the English war price. 

Q. And" selling at that price they could declare dividends? — A. You must ask 
Mr, Scott Mackenzie about that ; he is the Managing Director of the Madras Cement 
Works. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Are there any Indians who are making cement in the presi. 
dency with which you have had anything to do? — A. Not that I know of. I had some- 
thing tn do with certain small cement Avorks at one time, that is, before the present 
modern works were started here, i.e., Messrs. Arbuthnots*. Although the lime they 
used was quite first rate the resulting cement was often bad and unreliable. However 
that is all gone and is past history and the present product is up to sample. 

Q. Are there any cement concerns belonging to> Indians in the Madras Presidency? 
— A. So far as I know, the works I have been referring to, where cement is made to 
Biritish Standard SjKicification , belong to Indiansi But the cement making is 
managed by skilled Europeans. You cannot have a small cement works under modem 
conditions.' Reliable cement ca*n only be made with modern plant for which la 
comparatively heavy capital outlay is essential. Small hole and comer cement kilns 
relying on a capital outlay, of, say, half a lakh or a lakb can never be relied on to 
turn out good cement continuously. What I say about Indians concerning themselves 
with production, whether of cement, of tea or of rubber — all comes to this : that there 
monied fellow countrymen must have confidence in them or they will never succeed in 
establishing big industries. The existing lajck of confidence is a thing that we 
Englishmen can do little to help to cure. It is up to the Indians themselves to cure it. 
This is what I had in mind when in reply to an earlier question I said there were 
bigger factors than lack of technical training in the problem of Indian industrial 
development. 

Z>r. E, lio’pjcinson. — Q. Supposing a stores purchasing department were formed in 
India, it would entail the constitution of a- complete stafi of inspecting engineers and 
possibly a testing laboratory? — A. As far as it relates to structural steel, it would/ but 
not for small things like red tape, stationery and sealing wax, which form a very 
large bulk of the G-ovemment purchases. I understand that there is a nucleus of 
a testing staff under the orders of the Railway Board, at Alipore, Calcutta, and that 
we can get anything tested there. 

Hon* hie Sir R. N, Mookerjee. — Q, Everything must go to Alipore to be tested? — 
A. You can get many kinds of testing done iu the Engineering College here. Only the 
other day I bought some two hundred tons of Tata’s rails which had been rejected 
by Government, which means that they do test and reject. But rails not good 
enough for mail train 60 miles per hour traffic^ were quite good enough for my 10 miles 
per hour. 

/>r. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Such imaoh'ine^ as exists at present .might be extended?-^ 
A. Yes. I think that it might be mad4 quite adequate. . * ^ 

Q. Take ano^er point. Take the case of a pump which must be made at home. 
Bo you think that it is better that that pump should be bought by the Qovominent^ 
deparlsnent in India through the India j>moe Stores Bepartmeut from the mkkeirs or is" 
it better that it^shcrald be bonght in India £raan the representatives of thqs# uiakem ,. 
in India? — A^ t do not think that in India there is as ^oady a d«aas|id ^ 

thing as that as to it worth while ol the nudEers’ lo^ a^ienta 

and varied shate. in rhanid. * 


'' Tike advaikta^ is apparently in favoar of pomhasimg at Kome* beoeose the eagi* 
neear of the India Stores Xlepartmeai may not be familiar with the looal oonditione 
which it is intended to meet ; but the representatives of the firms out here are prob- 

in touch with the actual uses of the plant and more familiar with the conditions 
which the plant is required to f ulfil P— r-^4 . In* a general way I am on favour of the 
iqratem of purchasing oex^in stock articles of plant from the agents out here of 
makers in England, provided the home firms are adequately represented in India? 

I refer to such stock things as the various t^^pes of pumps, of boilers, of lathes and so 
on- 

Q. If that became a general Kysteiii, would it not lead to a much better repi'eaenta- 
tion in fcdia of the home fiyms ? — A . I think so. 

Q. And would it not he very much to the advantage of India? — A, Yes. I have 
known India for nearly half a century and have been watching things develop very 
steadily, especially in the last 25 or 30 years, and there has been an enormous 
advance in that respect. Nowadays the makers of several kinds of boilers,^ and oil 
eimines, of pumps and of smaller things like seys-ing machines and typewriters, are 
well represented in India. 

Q. Sut there is still room for u greater extension? — A. Yes, of course, and we 
encourage such extension. 

Q, A number of witnesses have stated that they think that Government should 
undertake a general hydro-electric survey of the possible electric power in India. 
But that is a very big proposition ? — A . It is a big ji^position for a small country, 
but not for a big country like India. 

Q. Bo you think that it is necessary for anything of that kind to be done? — A. 
Yes. Mr. Chattfcrton can tell you about the Periyar protest. I think the investigation 
ought to be done under the auspices of the Inspector-General of Irrigation or some 
one of that kind. I think Sir ThomaiS ITolland remembers our conversation in Simla 
about covering India with borings. That was a suggestion for a similarly big pro- 
position. But it fell through. 

PTesident. — Q. I asked that this matter should be taken up somewhere about the 
year 1907-08 and the Public Works Departn^ent gathered together all the informa- 
tion that was available in the office regarding water power, but I am not quite sure 
of anything that has been done since towards what may be called a systematic survey 
of hydro-electric power? — A. I used to discuss the subject of boring machines in 
^imla with Sir Thomas Holland with a view not only to artesian boring but also 
for mineral investigation. Electric power investigation would be a similar thing 
and it would have to be in the hands of some department whose duly it would be to 
collect the requisite information. 

Z7r. E. Hopkinson . — Q. You say that it would be desirable to institute a siuvey of the 
underground waterways of India? — -4. 1 have very little doubt about it. I have dug 
artesian wells in half a dozen places. Only the other day I got a letter from Chitta- 
gong where I had suggested an artesian ivell twenty years ago and they have done it 
only now and I hear that it is an entire success. 

Q. There was a good deal of experimental work done some fifteen or twenty years 
ago in the way of boring? — A. Whatever may have been done in that way in the 
iCadras Presidency Mr. Chatterton knows about it. 

To pass to another matter, supposing such an Imperial Scientific Service as the 
President has sketched out were established, do you think thiat it should include a 
<:a4re of mechanical engineers? Such a service, I presume, would supply men to carry 
out research in any new industry and to ascertain the prospects of such an industry ; 
and supposing works are established or assisted by Gk>vemment for any particular 
purpose, the service would supply the chemist or metallurgist ; ought it not also to 
supply the mechanical engineering knowledge required? — A. He must not be merely 
a working man. He must be something b'etter. 

Q,* Yes. la there any diffi.culty in getting a supply of the right sort of man? — A. 
I think you will get him if you offer sufficiently high salaries. You will not get the 
right kind of man chi^ap, though you will get men of a sort. 

Q. €ltpuld such engineers as you have in mind be drawn from any of the Indian 
Engineering Colleges ?^ — A. They ought to be ^rawn therefrom. 

*Q. Can they ffe drawn^ — A. Certainly, not at present, though there may of course 
he exceptional men "’occasionally. There was an old friend of mine here, now dead 
whom we in Madras all used to revere very much — I mean the late Sir Bhasyam 
iAyynngnr. His eldest son is now the l>epu%^ Chief Engineer of the Mysore Public 
Works Bepertmeni. Mis fathcMT told me that Le was at first greatly averse to his son 
up engineering pursnits, hut the young man insisted on going through' 
r^^ii|g^^siiMring CbUege and afterwards ihrcmgh the Peramhnr Workabopa. Mere we have 
. v^,^^iS^!ahman of gocMi family 'who is a- mechanical eiigSIl^r to the tips of his fingers . 




talk «a4r'to'ai!t^.,t»ttaa )^i;ala» ivitaad flC,.4jflg»qt»3ttg ..w 
^ ' ' Ta« ' wo^4 '’'4o<^k iitjir' saek ' 4- man ' 'iratli«r ' ; WuMm' " 

ladiaA' tfaau to- -tka 'Engineerog . Cotiagga 

woidd' like .to ^mii» the Bagmeermg CoU^^ men atoter' ^ W<liiTrajr' ^ff|f | j riij-^it|^ 

‘■do -not. Th^'lik^ to got «o£t i^fkomtmeiita and alt at a .tahte ' 

Preufident^ — Q. Will tho dorelopment of the '." 

larger number of theee oood m«n, or must, we expect them ^Tf^'' 
tion of Works P — A . xon cannot mtiltiply 'works to miy great ' .eailssit' 
number of years. I think it will be a matter of public opinion 
from which the young men are derived, and I think the public cpmiim ' 
is now distinctly in process of change in favour of men of that cliuw 
practical work instead of into clerical and law work. . '• . V>; 

Q. But the change does not seem so far to have affected the recruiting 
and Hoorkoi^P — A. Liargely, because the employer has not got over l^s diktrttei^'^ 
this kind of young man not beings thorough enough. Perhaps the new generation is 
going to be thorough enough. Some few are already as thorough as I want. . " . 

Q. Do you not think that distaste to mechanical pursuits is diminishing P—d. '^es. 

Q. Do you think that the curriculum, at Boork^ and Sibpur requires to bo 
modified to make it more effective? — A. Tears ago 1 had something to do with Sibpiur 
and was for some twenty years on the Board of Visitors. It has been enormous^ 
improved to my knowledge. Here in Madrae I was on a committee for altering the 
course for education in the Madras Engineering College, and I think the courses at 
. .the. College are now all right; But I would Ime to have a little more drawing and 
mechanics in the civil engineering course. There are not at present many employers 
ready to pay for mechanical engineering knowledge. 

Q. I do not think that is so in the north of India. There, is not much confidence 
on the part of the European and even of some Indian firms in entrusting meckanical 
work to the Indian mechanical engineer? — A. Sir Clement Simpson will be able to tell 
you whether he thinks the Engineering College at Madras is turning out a satisfaotorv 
product — at least for the mechanical noells of his mills. ** 

Q. You probably bave had men under you who have been students in the College? 
— A. I have had some, but not many. 

Q. Have you ever had in your employ any students who had been sent home by fiho 
Government of India? — A. I do not think I have had any of them. I have known men 
who have gone home and gained knowledge and come back again. 

Within your experience have the results been satisfactory? — A. The .impression 
left on my mind was that the men as intelligent human beingfs had^k^A improved by 
the experience.* That was roughly the impression left on my mind, j^ust eui an Engliid|:^ 
man would be improved in general intelligence by coming to IndiSi fop three or fow 
years and going back home again. 

Q. Do you consider that the Indian boy has a natural aptitude both for mochanion:! 
4nd free-hand drawing? — Ai. In the Last few weeks, since our cyclonic disastc^, 
there has been in my office nothing but drawing and calculatiW by Indians. It is 
quite good enough. I get very good men and very reliable, ploodiug and industrious 
people. But the best of them must bo guided closely and cannot be l^t to themselvii^.. 

Dr. E, 'Hopkinson. — Q. Do you think that Indian bovs show a natural apti%d^ Jor, 
i^ee-hand drawing? — A. I might say “ yes or no to that question. Wk«e';sfb 
Englishmen came to India first, we. had to make use of drawings and ire lUid to . 
look put for people who could make drawii^s, and there were none. except the taUbts_ 
or deirzts, who were in the habit of making flat patterns for embiM^fUiry. 
could mi^e a three-dimensioned set of drawing. Inter Mr. John . 

Principal, Scbool of Arts at Inhore, started* drawing <das8ee for 
many years I have had one or more of these men snsout me and Hiey ■. dwi p y ' ' 
ordinary darzi drar^htanan in beixig able to see and to draw In ' 

■ just es we do, instcnA of in two. ^ .*1 

Q.’In order -to make them see. in three- diip enwrtwft ' . ye^"’ sli i p il ^; ’ prii*lB^ 
tern models? — A. Yes, and model from dmwtage* , 
jQ. MlIo.you ildnk that if a pniyinead la^pstem m p 
and modsdling' peght to an 

, :er, an' essenider of 


,;er,_an'«ssenider of ■,a„iiiaw«M,-'| 
feo4'; 







To«r amU i» pTeciaelv :to th« point. You would uuy that to giv© a himexT 
®p«». makes him worse oflE than befoiuP — A. Yes, and I certai^y 
* j"* that the lea din g Indians of the country ought to make a push towards trying, in 
advance, to supply a cheap, useful vernacular literature. If they want to push 
pmmry education they must be prepared to produce this cheap kind of literature, or 
prunary education might as well not be given. Reading and writing and figuring 
are not an end but are only tnennt to an end — that is, to the utilisation of the knowl- 
edge* that is stored up in books ; and if the books arenH there, what is the gcK>d of 
learning to read? 

Q* Ho you say that there are no suitable text books in elementary science or other 
subjects in the vernaculars whi<*h are now available? — A. I cannot say that myself. 
But I understand that there is nothing available now- worth having. All the same I 
don’t like the term ** text-books **. I draw a strong line between text books and 
books of knowledge. 

IIort*bfe Sir 7?. IV. M ooherjee . — Q. There are books in medicnl science in Bengali, 
but there are words which could not be translated P — A. That will be one difficulty with 
the scientific w^ords. X do not know what there is in Madras. 

Hr. El . Ili^kinst^. — Q. There is another po.sBihle aspect in which increase of educa- 
tional facilities might affect industrial undertakings. We have seen again and 
again in the c^ourse of our tour how an improvement in the environment of labour, better 
housing and better food has impro^d the quality of labour. Supposing the industrial 
classes were l>etter educated they might be more desirous of and more certain of obtain- 
ing better conditions Avhich would l>e to the ad^'antage of labour P — A. You are now 
talking chiefly, X take it, of factory labour. Sir Glement Simpson will be able to say 
something on that point. I certainly agree that the more you give a taste for a higher 
standard of living the more they will want to earn and the better they will be able to pay 
for the goods that are made in Kngland and in other countries. If the present average 
earnings per individual throughout India is Rs. 3. T should like to see it rise to Rs. 16 
or 20. If you look up the statistic-s of a port like llurhun you will, I think, find that 
it has double or four times the traffic of Madras Port, though Durban has behind it 
a population of perhaps not one-t*»nths i>f that behind Madras. The reason being thait 
the white man’s standard of comfort is higher than that of the Indian and if he sees 
a thing and likes to have it he will earn enough to get it, whereas the Indian says, 
menially, “ is it to have it ” P 

Q. Would you go one step further and say that the higher the rate of wages the 
cheaper is the labour cost of any particular piece of work P — A . I cannot improve on 
what the late Sir Thomas Brassey has said on the value of labour. I can endorse 
it from niy own personal experience. I reckon to get quite as much work out of a 
gang of 20 Pathans each earning a rupee per day as T can get out of 60 Madras coolies 
at annas 8 per day, 

HoTi'hle l^andit M, M. Malaviyu, — Q. You have noticed the case of a son of the 
late Sir Bashyam Ayyangar who showed an inclination to go into engineering. Don’t you 
think that if we had technical colleges there would be more inclination on the part 
of our young men to go into industrial enterprise P — A. Who go into our engineering 
Colleges here? Not those who hope to become successful lawyerk^ but young men who 
do not see much prospect of succeeding in law. I don’t think that those who go in 
for engineering are held in such repute in their own houses ajid families as are the 
lawyers or the men in GK>vernment service. 

Q’ You have yourself observed that there is a change in this direction? — A. 
Distinctly. I meet and 'talk a good deal when I can with cultured Indian gentlemen 
and I know that the general feeling is that their boys must do more in the way of 
industrialism than they have done- up to the present. 

Q„ Less than a century ago, in Germ^py, the desire for Government service was as 
keen as it has been in India, but when technical colleges and institutions were provided 
young ihen began to take to them. Don’t you*think that if similax* stimulus were given 
to technical and scientific education here a decided turn would be given to the tenden- 
cies of .our young men? — A. Yes, perhaps if at the same time you make the higher 
literary education self-supporting. 

Q. Is ^'‘Ihe high er 4iterar^ education self-supporting ix^ any part of the civilised 
worl^P — The I^iversities in Burope and America are largely self-suppoxrting because 
ihare are hig endowmexits. In India your wealthy man has not got into the American 
hjahit of endowing his AVma Mater. 

/r Q. -But there are fUso Parliainentaxy and other State grants. to University -Colleges? — 
jdfr-Yee, I supp€>so so. . 

. 4^. And th^ *teude!ii^. is ^to^ xe€spamiae .thah the State ought to con^bute more and 
nUm io higher educaii»»nP^<-^. .1 % net think .there are Parliamentary . grants foTv 



"i , ^ 

iLomj^XTmiv^rBities in £ii|^«nd swoeivn gxaaits Hm tmouaip 
of j^un|; men who nzo' nfterwarde i^ing^ ont as second-grade edieol tearihtets. 3%is eld«^ 
^Universities do not rdbe&ve anj grants at all from Gtrrantmeni, bnt rely «tttae|3r on; 
their own endowments. 

Hon'hle.JPiMndit M. M: MitUmya Q. Since the Teohni<»d Education Act was passed 

in England, the Gk>vernment has been affording more 'and more assistance for promotiuig 
trohnical education there, and literary education has not been left altogethm; tm 
find its own support. Here, even though GK>vemment supports higher literary education 
you might al^ expect Gk>vernment to do more for promoting technical, education F — 
A. I suppose ** Gk>vemment ** you mean the people who are taxed — ^that is the people 
whose trustee the Government is F * . 


Q, Exactly, and there is a very general desire among Indians that more should be 
spent op technical education than is now being done P — A . In tcdren of his desire will on e 
ox them stand in the Legislative Council and simgest that 2 lakhs be cut off fitnn 
the Presidency College grant and be given to the It^dras Engineering College F 

Q. 'Why from the Presidency College grants and not from the other expenditure 
that the Government incurs P Don’t you think that the expenditure on the exo dus to the 
hills might be a fit subject for reduction rather than the University P — (Witness was 
here interrupted by the following remark of the President). 

President . — ^We are not here to discuss the ways^nd means of obtaining the grants. 


Hon*hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You agree that if there was more provision 
for technical and scientific education, whether Government found the*' money or the 
public, our young men would take more and more to industrial pursuits F — A‘. You 
mean more facilities for education F Are there at present more applications for admis- 
sion into these colleges than they are able to comply vrith F 

Hon* hie Sir R. N . MooJcerjee. — Q. In Bengal in the mechanical engineering class 
they could take double the number. The students don’t offer themselves for the mech- 
anical engineering class. 

Hon*hle Pandit M. M . Malaviya. — Q. Is the standard of instruction jMven in 
mechanical engineering in Sibpur as high as that given in the Universities in England F 
— A . It is very good in Sibpur. ... 

Q. Por mechanical and electrical engineering? — A. I understand that it is quite 
good. 

Hon* hie Sir H N. Mooikerj^je-, — The standard of mechanical engineering thero is 
not quite sufficient and there should be an improvement in the standard of education. 

President. — Is it because the standard is not sufficiently high the stddehts do 
not apply for that course ? ' 

Hon* hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — It is because they have not got enough guaranteed 
appointments. 

Hon*hle Pandit M . M. Mvdaviya. — Q. You have heard Sir R. N. Hookerjee say 
that the standard of mechanical engineering teaching provided at Sibpur is not ac 
high as it should be, qr is not practical enough, and you perhaps know that at Xtoorkee 
the standard of mechanical, land electrical engineering has never yet beSP worked up 
to the right standard, so that these colleges are at present affording facilities for training 
civil engineers for roads and buildings, etc., and not mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers. If that is so don’t you think that the provision o| a college for imparting a 
high standard of education in' mechanical and ^ectrioal engineering will attract many 
youths to it P — A . Yes, but there are other points. 

Q. Practical training P — A. More than that ; I do not hesitate to say, evte. if 1 
thereby hurt their feelings, that something is lackin^^ in the soul of me Indian 
peoples taken in the lump, vis., the in^nse internal desire for accuracy, such a^ is im- 
planted in the soul of the men of ocoidax^Eil race. Moreover you have ^t first to instil intc 
them good faitib. and confidence in other, and at present thkt is lackmg. 

Q. In answer to one question you said something aTOut its.beij|g a national <dKarao- 
teristio of Indians not to desire to to in for drawing, S^tc. Is^ not a msftter bl 
education more than of inlierited qualities F Has not this facul"^ or drawr 

ingH>een cultivated by education, in the youths of other coi:mtriesF'---A. not min i 

sb^not beyond two or thxpe generations back. ^ V 

Are you aware that the exIllMtion of 1851 gn^e a great ixnpet^ "lo nbe 

T iCthat has ai^ ■;ps!aqtm^;1jai(#iug .on' 






Q* Wltli x«|prd to ^hm of .«Aoi«i»«y j^wiiK^ ,ia^tk ’rnmgmi M 

„ cm tf]«o ike efficnsik^ of wcnkmon — T mwa oduoatit^ 

'vrd^d ekutble mem ta read, to cscud aoooimta,. and do a li^e dimwing^ and eo ISSk f " " v A* 
Mut yen foetid have eome bwks if the men are^io make any nee Of en^ inatrootion. ' v 
1 mean ihe kind of Momentary inatrnotum that ie at pmeent ^ven in jBng;landf— - . 
A» Svery fingliak boy has somethii^ to read. There is. always somethinif to read hs 
•every oewtage. * * 

Q. And so also an Indian boy hay always^ something to read?— A. IQ'ot so far ae 
I know at least not anything of any real practical nse to him in every day life. 

Qk Where IhSy are literate, they read reliffions books in almost every presidmioy P— ~ 

A. Yee, perhaps, ^ut I was not thirlking of religion and ceremonial. 

Q. ^ that if elemental education of the right kind is imparted it will promote 
the mechanical labourer*8 efficiency? — A. Yes. But I don’t say necessarily the plough- 
man’s efficiency, unless he learns to read and to understand books about farming, 
and can buy su^ books as now are not obtainable by him. I do not think that mex^ 
learning to read and to write is of very much use to men working on the fields Unless 
you give them something useful to read. I quite agree and indeed have already insisted 
that a little drawing might be of great use to the men working in factories. 

Q. J was confining my remaps to labourers working in mills and factories? — A, 
Veiy well. I think it would. 

Q. With regard to the difficulty of books you are not aware of what text books 
have already been published in the vernaculars? — A, I object strongly to the term 
** text-books ”• if applied to the cheap literature of which I recognise so strong a need. 
When I spoke pf little cheap books I did not mean books to enable boys to work for 
an examination. I meant books which will impart to the man who reads them a 
knowledge that will be useful to him in life, and not necessarily with a view to hn 
examination . 

Q. 1 am speaking of text-books of a practical character which would impart prac- 
tical knowledge in any kind of industry? — A. The word ** text-books ” has acquired a 
narrow meaning ; it has come to mean something connected with examinations. You must 
have a quantity of very cheap vernacular books on subjects useful to the reader in his 
evey-day life and not merely for examination purposes. That is, he will want to 
rc»ad them at the age of 50 or 60 and not only at the ages of 16 to 20 ; but I am told 
that it is impossible to make them cheap. 

Q. I do not know of any reason why it should be sd? — A. It is for you* Indian , 
gentleman to show the way. 

Q. Once a text-book is written it would be printed as any other' book and with 
G-ovemnmnt support. I do not see why useful industrial text-books should not be made 
as cheap as possible? — A. Very well. But why Oovemment support? The reader of 
the proposed book has left his school days long behind him. And why ** text 

Q. Mas the distaste for ^oing into pursuits involving manual labour been disappear- 
ing amongst educated men within your experience ? — A . To a slight extent. I do not 
say they are swarming into them. 

Q. But the prejudice is' dying out? — A. I do not know whether I son sure on this 
point. Their guardians and fathers would doubtless like them to go to the factories and 
earn somethzhg. But something might be done to make them attend at the righ^b time 
when the bell rings, and things of that kind. l^o industrial country can maintain 
a position in competition, if its better class of factory men — men responsible for the 
work of the actual workmen— are sloppy about hours of business. 

Q Would not that be a matter of training and discipline? — A. A great deal of 
that kind of training must be done at home. 

Q, At home and at school? — A, At home chiefly. 

<2*. Bo, you not think that if more esreers are open for industrial pu^voits this 
prejudice will die out much sooner and our young men will begin to take up industrial 
puireuits? If they had Ihe necessary technical^^ training or commercial education is & 
not likely that they would take to it as rapidly as they do to law? — A. Liaw doss n<^ 

' require capital. Zjgw does not require that their Mends should put their capital into 
it. A yoittng man need have no money and yet, with a ready wit and a ready tongue 
^^■*1 bxaini; h^deservedly succeeds in law. . In* industrial work people must believe in 

man g^fficianily to put their money into his hands and to fe^ that he is not 
l^ce^ to loM it. At p r e eoh t, owing to causes which perhaps will disappear with tiaae 
%ut teve mot Aisappeax^^ there is uir su<ffi oonfidmice. 

Q, l^eryhody doeo^ net succeed at the bar. Buocees eomee to only a few men who 

to Qto top; * «iW7toany men remain at^e b ot to m , and don’t know success. 
wkO a wkie, of toelmimd and eommiaeial 'edueotkm it is Bkely that : 
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ooUegpes, ftmai they do at pi^eaent — you don’t «ay ^ive leae for hif^er odvoatioii.^ but you 
want the aame jgr^t as at present for higher, education — will not moce young go 

in for this mechanical training P I do not thmk that is the way of turning the thoughts 
of the rising generation to mechanical problems. 1 do not think that the multiplioation 
of colleges is the way to turn their to industrialism. 1 think it is the public 

^opinion of their friends, amd^-at opinion practically does not exist. 

Q. That alone will not be sufficient to turn the tide ; but in additi<m timre is a 
desire to start indus1;i;ies, and would not the two taken together give a decided tumP — 
A, To my mind the desire to start industries translates itself into a desire to put your 
capital into commercial companies. Is there *any exhibition of aSiy such desire at 
present P 

Q. From the notes I have read of the evidence submitted here, I find in some of the 
districts there is a keen desire to invest money in industries. They complain of want 
of technical and scientific advice. Taking this growing desire for investing in industries 
with greater facilities for scientific and a technical education, would you expect the 
youths of this presidency to take more and more to industrial careers? — A. I should 
like to see an industrial school .fit to teach the general principles underlying industrialism^ 
established in every district. I do not think you are anywhere near the point of 
establishing them in every village yet. 

Q. And you would have at the capital of the presidency a larger institution? — A. 
Yes, as we shall soon have at Guindy. 

Q, With better equipment for teaching mechanical and electrical engineering than 
at present? — A. I think Mr. Chatterton was a prominent member of the Ootacamund 
Industrial Conference a few years ago, and there was a good deal of ts^lk on those lines 
of taluk school workshops and district school Tvorkshops, working up towards the 
highest mechanical engineering college in the presidency town. 

Q. But action has not been taken on the report of the Committee, I understand? — 
A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. As a general principle would you agree that, for the develop- 
ment of a spirit of industrialism here, it is necessary that the establishment of indus- 
tries should precede the supply of technical education? — A. You are asking me, is it 
necessary for the development of an industrial spirit that industries should precede an 
attempt to supply technical education to the people? There is no chance. of maldng an 
industrv a success unless the men who are employed and have power to guide it know 
something about its underlying principle. 

Q. If we start technical colleges and schools, are we not running a risk of turning 
out a large number of men who afterwards would not he able to get any emplo^ymentP — 
A . I think Government might do a good deal to cure this defect. Govemme!nt con- 
sistently, habitually and systematically make the appointments of the subordinate 
district officers from the literary class. I say that a man will be no worse a tahsildair 
or a munsif if he has passed through an Engineering' College, or through the mechanical 
engineering class — probably he would he a very much better munsif. A man who has 
been tauerht scientific, survey and the principles of the flow of water wiU he at least as 
good a tahsildar — other things being equal — as a man who has got a law or a history 
degree. . . 

Mr. C. E. Eow. — Q. Which would get the failures — ^the commercial world or the 
Government P — A . Even if it were known that Government would receive applications for 
munsifships and tahsildarships from men who have been trained in technical colleges 
they would not necessarily, I think, get the best men out of those colleges. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You would extend technical and industrial education and 
find outlets for the surplus men not absorbed by industries in GH>vemment^ service, 
employing men so educated as an alternative to men with literary education? — A. 
Certainly? and if I were Government, I would make a beginning by not any lon^?: 
letting it be believed that a training in an Engineering College was a disquali^cation 
for employment in the Bevenue Service. , m - ^ 

Q. Do you think there is any need in India, in connection with 'Jhe civil engiaeeruig 
and mechanical engineering professions, for the establishment of an Indian Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineering and Mechanical Engineering so as to create A® *ame rart 
bf professional tone tkat there is in a country like Great BritainT — A. I |mow a 
sdxmt this. When I was a Member of the Council of Hho In^tution of Civil Bnginem 
I^don they wrote to me to say that th^ had aeon a circnlar an/D^m 

man in Calcutta desiring to establish an Institution of Civil to 

Katurally the world’s parent institution* objected ’to its title 

yoi 1 ' I pursuaded the Indians oonoemed to oonssvk^to .jpreposen 

title chaage^io The Indian Society of OivU Ei^rtoars ” andt tfo, ear 

mmbani^ and I^ink they phblhdi^ ane^or tro ^ 

now H haa diie bpa i ^red » i ts fata a I foairi ^ 
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Q- Tott ao(qi|«wted with the system of e&gfine«uingf. edocation out here, which 
we have four engiueeiing coUm^ and each of these coUe^^M consists of several 
depiirtaients oue for men who will ultimately ^become offieem th^ .^rest for various 

^g^radea of subordinates. iDealinjg first of all with the class for officers, would it be advis- 
.abie or prax^i^ble to hsrve a sing^le en^ineerinc^ collegre of a hirii g^rade for Ihe whole of 
India, admitting’ only students who will ultimately become^ifi^rs in the Public Works 
Jdejpar|bnent or elsewhere? — A. I think a young Indian gentleman from Tanjore would 
find himself a complete foreigner at Roorkee. ^ 

Q. W'ould he find himself worse off *in going to Roorkee or Poona than if he went 
to Rngland P — A. No ; Rut he gets o'ther advantages in going to Rngland. 

Q. In Rangalore, for ijistance, wet get students from all parts of India and they 
■don't seem to be out of it. Different classes of students mess together and they have 
got what requirements they want to keep up their caste system? — A. The idea has really 
never pas^d through my mind. I am inclined to think that it may be a good idea, if 
•the objection I have suggested is not an insuperable objection. 

Q. At present, except Roorkee, all the other engineering colleges are directly 
^tlbsociated with the universities, and the students work in the engineering colleges with 
a view to get diplomas or degrees from the universities. If we adopt some system of the 
Icind I have suggested, it would then be possible to cut off the engineering colleges 
altogether from the university. Do you think that it would be an advantage? — A. .1 
think that the Indian father of a. family attaches a very high social value to University 
degrees and not to Roorkee or other college certificates- Still I have never liked the 
system of universities giving degrees for work done at colleges to students examined 
by outside examiners who are not themselves skilled teachers or examiners. 

Q. There is said to be a growing desire, on the part of young men of good parentage 
nnd a certain amount of social position, to go into industrial work. Under the present 
circumstances they first of all go through the university course and they are about 
20 or 21 when they finish" it. W‘ould it be good for boys who wish to embark on an 
industrial career to begin at a much earlier stage? — A. "Would you not make the two 
Curses parallel ? 

Q. Yes? — A. I would not cut off the ordinary literary course, but you might cut it 
down to a certain extent. 

"<2. If you take boys up to the Matriculation stage they would then be from 16 to 18 
years old and would have a fair knowledge of Rmglish." In the college they might be 
given further instruction in English and mathematics. If this were done do you not 
^hink we should be able to turn out a much better product? — A. Yes. I think we 
must go on teaching them English while we are imparting technical education. I am 
referring of course to the professional classes, not to artisans. 

Q. May we turn to another point. W e have been asked to recommend the establish^ 
ment Of industrial classes all over the country with a view to create a spirit of indusrtial 
ism and to provide the preliminary training which is necessary for young men who 
■^ant to embark on industrial careers. There are no practical suggestions in this mass 
of evidence to s|iow what the industrial education should be like. However, assuming 

that these schools could be started, do you think they will achieve their objective? 

A. I think that we would be unwise, in making our forecasts, to ^nore 'the very strong 
influence that does exist in India, that is the caste influence. That influence' will, I 
fhink, prevent such colleges from being availed of largely by the type of men who’ in 
might aspire to industyial leadership. I think we ought to try and get 
hold of the artizans' sons by scholarships and to educate them and out of this class to get 
jmdus^al leaders. I think if you hope to turn the thoughts of the people into in- 
dustrial lines by the starting of a number of industrial schools you are only putting 
the cart before the horse. j b 


. HMhle Paruizt M. M, MciUmya. — Q, With regard to the last answer about the 
-effect of industrial^d asses, have you studied the system of education which has been 
prevalep| in ;^pan during the last 60 years for promoting industrial and technic^ 
pursuits? — A. x-haTe »iot ♦given much attention \o it. 

Q. Have you ever looked into system of technical and industrial education which 
has obtained m Gema#iy for the last 30 or 40 years? — A. Yes, a little. 

, large system of ijvdustrial schools and higher technical. 

■^liMls o ^th ^ #cade df ^orkee College for training supervisors and managers? 

’Si Qie country is*full of industries. Here there are no industries and if you 

Hope to start in^^tnM by first sending your young men into colleges, it is the wrong 
'wiiy c*f g oing it. ® 

Have fndns^^ and education 'j^ne off pari pasau in Japan and Germany? 

A. ll^n mnst of-npuzM^Wre bd^ ^ 

provi^ng tor technical educar^ 

aamrwba -A;. I don't sn^poso the Japanese young wien- 


nsfiiig 



— ^ r 5 -^ . 

Nor can we tliat ludiaiii yoiui0. ia«ia hea ii aJie tf e 4l ie r y***Hdl^- ge 
as a class has tliat distaster~«t least in the ap]^ or sou«aUed ^edaoaited alaa s aa >\ , 
Q. That is^a vok^k/or for Vacation, ia it largely f — A It ts^ra^nar 

of growth of opimoa an the hoddsea. ' ^ \ , 

Q. But opinion:/ aS 'you have said* in an earlier atatanent, has Ueen f^baf^j^ngF— 
A. Yes. But very slowly. ^ 

Q. You find high caste Hindus taking to tannery woqdk: » Calcutta, and here^ln 
Madras they are taking, to manual work cheerfully enough P— A. Yes* 

Q, In Japan they began with e system of technical education and they promoted 
industries also, mfd so it is not necessary ^lat we should wait to impart, technical 
educ at ion until industries develop P — A . No. But a^hat is ,^mean while going to happen 
to the young' men P 

Q. What happens to the young men Whom you turn out from Law Colleges and 
"Universities, if they don’t find Government service and don’t succeed at the BarP If 
a man has received training as an engineer he will be much more accurate and piucisa 
in dealing with facts than he would otherwise ^e, and there would not be any haim 
done if there was an extra supply of such men created?- — A .'It may be so ; but I thinlt 
all the same that you are going the wrong way about it- 

Q. I take it then that you would not postpone one to the other.* You would start 
both. You would provide facilities for technical education and also promote industrm 
so far as you can P— ^A . Were I a, patriotic Indian I would try to promote industries 
even if the Government of thev own accord would not promote them. Have any 
Indians followed Sir Frederick Nicholson’s lead in the fishery industry, the soap 
industry, etc. P ^ 

Q. Several industries are growing. Take the soap industry in Calcutta it has 
a great deal of Indian capital. In Botnbay and CaWnpore in tiie sotton industry 
numerous mills have been started. Other industries are growing and you^’v^aut a supply 
of trained young men who will do the necessary engineering work -for thj^P — -A..«Take 
glass work. The Madras glass works have turned out to be a fiasco. I think they 
began with making soda water bottles instead of making small panes of glass and other 
things that the people want. Such things that, as a fact, used to come in large quan- 
tities from Austria and now Come from Japan. ^ . ■' 

Q. Was not that due to a mistake of method P — A. Mistake of principle. You ^ould 
first get to know what the demand is4ikely to be and should then try to supply it. 

Q. If you had more Indians trained as glass experts they would be able to know 
what articles would be most popular with the people P—r-A. 1 don’t know whether you 
' 'can train a glass expert in a college. 

Q. They do so in other countries P — A. You want a business man to knosV what the 
country wants. , , 

Q. And if you gave the Ipdians the necessary businesp training they would know * 
better what the country wants than outsiders P — A. They would.' But you ought to g^ 
them on such lines as these and not merely by getting them to pass examinations.' 


Witness No. 206. 

Mr. KOpalia Hanttmanta Bao, Headmaster, Andhra Jath^jsya KahUtila^ 

I ' Mastili'patd'm. 

Written Evidence. 

I write from knowledge of the conditions 4 >f,^ndustrial enterprise in th^ l^sl^ and! 
the two adjoining districts Godavari and Guntur. Speaking with refere^^ to Ihe 
people of these districts it may be asserted with confidence of application 
developments that there will never be any lack of capital for enterprises with assurance 
of success in them. The existence of wealt|i is proved ^l|y the rapidly jrMllg 
^rental t-alues ; the spirit of industrial ent^^ise by the noe and »nning and baling sn^ 
industry and the numerous pumping instalmtions in and about aoII^V SMad sc^tf^ared jht 
ql^er , favourable spots. Most of these entororises are oi^mjsa Mnoenis orjW» 
and managed hy a small coterie of friends. Ginning .aud , 

having been started in iu»itation of ihqmSxst built by a few Huxdpaan trpdang omwiiai fne a; 
Th^ are situated jnos^y in apd about "CTuntto. / ^ ^ ^ 

Bice mills have followed. A fftY suooessful examplealed *0 
plioation. The first to puAtarted w«^. qapmg of ^e laigO BWTW 
OTpd-’wns the smidh-oil engine aqd hnlBBr scheme; ? Beoentl^^ 

™:ni bvt btult with •!» to . hfflqt a W jj. 
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dicttmei in s^te of tbn hinh prioe« nOliur In t&o 

f*?^**^ awuay ns six UxJ^ mills oon- 

wlttcii. ioi^ cost will bc^jpnd 6 lakbs* 

». ^•*** ^dort^ingB there aro onlj two jute ihills, both joiatHrtook 

UamteA c^panies with a xa^ijly lar^ nuinber of share-holders in Moh, but nn&rtunately 
4om4naiBf« j^.mn^le lar^ share-holders who acquired at the stp^ the sble^anagino 
sri^t of a dixc^tmr or secretary. The measure of controrSreservod by these over the 
amirs of tile company ftas bbscured from public siffht the essentially i^emobratio nature 
nf ^heae organisationsv and consequently even the slight success that has attended them 
as business concerns has failed to act as a stimulus to further w6rk In this directum. 

The shares in these t-ro joint ^ck ocmcems are mostly ordinary middle class men, 
of all €»a8tes and professions, laVyers, Government servants small' land owners, who 
bought shares as an investment for their savings. 

The sharers in the rice mills, and ginning and other factories of a decade and 
more ago, were, where they were not sin^e man concerns, a group of friends dErom the 
merchant or Vaisya class. These men were primarily traders and constrained by the 
mscessities of export trade, and stimhlated by the example of !European firms with 
factories, started tiiese small enterprises. 

In tlus most recent instances' of industrial activity, the latest rice mills and 
pumping installations, it is the agriculturist arid land owner, who, singly or in small 
groups 18 taking up those industries which primarily help agri^Uilture or prepare his 
produce for the ma^et. 

Hut in no case has the man of large fluid wealth, or of practically unlimited credit, 
like the zamindat, so far involved himself in an industrial enterprise. 

N^ow, as in the near future, the principal source of capital in these districts would be 
the middle class merchant, agripulturist or private man of means. To awaken enterprise 
und to induce bapital to flow to an industrial concern it is only necessary to demonstrate 
a successful ' business concern. Sence the need for Government pioneer factories. To' 
-oxplaih by a few examples : A large cotton seed oil mill with adequate accessory 
plant for the refining or further utilisation of the oil, started and worked by Govemr 
ment in sight of the men of these districts would be readily bought up by a joint stock 
company: rormed for the purpose if its success as a business concern be satisfactorily 
•established. Similarly a cocoanut oil factory, with accessory coir works, would find a 
ready sale, if located in the Amalapur taluk of the Gdd^ari district. So again cement 
manufacture if started on the Jb^nk of the Eistna where good clay and lime-stone 
abound, is certain to -^rove a successful industry and will not only find a purchaser but 
also lc»ad to successful imitaxion. 

The same remark would hold true of a sugar factory about Samalkot. All- the 
aboveif aifd*more may be suggested^ Would form fita>bjects for pioneering work by Gov- 
ernment and will stimulate the starting of new joint stock companies for their purchase. 
G-overnment must be prepared to give them away as «pK>on as a private company can 
be floated with ^equate funds to taWfhem oft the han^ of Government.. 

iDemons-tration factories would similarly serve a very useful purpose in stimulating 
^ %nd advancing jmanufacturing activity in certain industries. A small chrome-tanning 
factory <^would, prove a valuable object lesson to leather -tanners in every important town. 
8o ^rhape a small cane-crushing plant in a cane growing area. 

As tp the various other methods of aid enumerated in question No. 5 it would be 
difficult ^ give defini^ answers. Conations may be found where any. one of these 
may prove ^ilhe most BUG<^ssful method of encouraging an industry. But these will -per- 
haps: 'be mosi demand where a small industry directly helps the agric^turist in 
raxsxng .a .crop, or in marketing his produce. Hut this kind of help, while it m-ust of 
^-necessityi-^ lead to elaborate Government control and supervision, must be assigned a 
place far* belpw that o^ pioneer and demonstration f^tories. ^ 

% Only** n<fpct in importance to the starting of pioneering factories is the necessito 
advree and assis-tance to -private industrial enterprises. The.l>eparP- 
ment ojlL Industries, as it is at present prga^ned and manned, is not equal to giving tha 
heeded assistance. Xn the recent past many enterprises have failed because of the lack 
^cf such assistance. may cite the following : — ^ 

Two power drpls tl^sre purehatod by private individuals in the Kistna oistriot, 
•onathrcF^h %hc Xlepartiitent of Industry. Id bath cases borwholes were carried down 
AAA ACEA M — t. at .n^bicls stage* the assiittanoe of department officers 

I was asadskt Both* the .aflorts wmo fruatiaM 
_ „ F tim ffiWna river had been bored through.; 

.V tiaa dif sand into the boradtole phsved a qpmiplicatlon -with which 

' "> aVaila>fe‘1Fiilih>f» ptiyate and officied^ douldyiM sue ce s sf ht^ grmmle. Aether borir~ 

fyom. the bebluniaig;. in tho' hasSSi of tiie- departmt 

21^ fs^as-me . , 




f ionssr and dsmoas- 
tratioa faotorisa. 


Teohaioal aid. 
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inav]c«tiiig prodnotB. 


T— hnioBl and 
Indastxial adooatiozi. 


A soap Jactory at Masulipatam started by au es^rprisin^ maji, 

total failure for similar lack of exjpert advice and assistance. ^ plant was pat 
to work the material by the boiliuj^ system. A^d averythin^ brent weU so SA 
the mechanical process of cake-making was concerned. But^it was^ou^ ^kTthe 
soap was not ‘ as good as it should be* as very soon after«. manuf actum it d^sloj^ed 
an incrustation of salt-. Bu^ over and above this defect in quality, .«m appraxm^iii^t- 0^ 
the quantities of raw mateiTal used at the outset and of reduced soap ^hat was ^inken 
out, showed that not all the soap that ought, to have been sfll>lainc^.; was fcH!thc<miiit|g^ 
from the l»oiLing pans, a discovery which reildeped all further work impossible. . At 
both points the venture was a failure ^or lack of the experienced man who could '‘advise. 

Similarly the Anakapalli (Godavari disti^ict) pencil factory turned out 'a j^ilure, 
for the primary reason, among other minor ones, that the right compoaition of graphite 
and clay mixture in regard to strength, quality and coherence could not be determined 
by the available experts. Latterly the 'whole . plant was handed over to Government 
and two years of experimenting have not brought out a sufficiently good and cheap 
pencil for the market. 

Exactly similar problems, primarily technical in character^ perplexing the- 

manufacturers of ^lass and matches in the country. " So that' it may be taken as a 
clear fact that vawous experts, men conversant with working methods rather than 
those imbued with high technical knowledge, in sufficient numbers to bsj*^ available- 
for use in such factories as may be started, would contribute to the success ’pf various 
industrial concerns. The type of man that is needed is one picked out of factories in 
European countries straight from the heart of manufacturing^ experience with just 
enough intellectual power to grasp a new situation in materials aifd men. These 
- wouja not probably prove very costly and could be had in adequaia numbers. The 
services of these should be freely placed at'" the disposal of all industrial concerns, of 
course only for the purpose of advice and slmrt terms of demonstratioh • work.^ 
^nominal charges should be made ; for otherwise theftr services would never be availed of. 

All museums and exhibitions are of high value as educative agencies. So, whatever 
the measure of their use an helping to market 'goods, they joiust be encouraged and 
held as frequently as possible, if only to awaken^ and concentrate popular interest on 
the advantages of industrial ep-terprise. , 

The question of the relation »of technical education to industrial enterprise is one of 
the obscure passages of Indian ppblic policy and must be definitely solved before general 
popular effort <can be intelligently co-ordinated with real national progress. The 
idea that the primary function of technieal schools is to traip and supply the requisite 
skilled labour for existing industrial ventures, i.e., for weaving and spinning mills, 
ginning and baling factories, boring and pumping installations, and rice ^d flour 
mills, etc., has so far entirely goiserned the scheme and organisation of*ind^trial 
education in the country. So that the few institutions that have been, started and 
worked by Government or by private bodies, such as the Corporation of Bombay or the 
Pachayappa cbarities of Madras, have been wtrrked under the cleiyr limitation, of 
the need »*f feeding existing industries. Thus the product of these institutions has" ihufr 
necessarily been brought into comparison with the regular apprentice from these 
industries and not rarely has beei^. found to suffer by contrast. Such a view of the ^eed 
of industrial education for a people would not be fair even in a land of highly developed 
industrial organisation like England and is utterly inapplicable^ to the -Indw people 
whose industrial talent has not yet learnt to respond to the conditions of the ribw indus- 
trial activity and organisation in the world. Here there can be im taTrying..,beside ^he 
question of a ^comparison as to *<efficiency between apprenticeship 'and school eduedtion 
but the whole power of the educational ideal mustr be directed to. awaken in the popular 
mind an inclination and a passion for industrial enterprise which primarily 

a human problem, a solution can be found only in and through % widespread organisa- 
tion of technical education amOUg the people. And this attempt to popul£xi8e.»Whnical 
education among Indians may be achieved in two distinct but allied schemes t>f effort* 
S’irst by regular technicql schools which directly train boys for the themry end 
of mechanical engineering and, -secondly, by introducing into the scheme of gener^ 
education in the country a^^course of manual training such as would help to give ear^ 
enough in life a bias towards work involving ds:iil and effieiencx of muscular .power. 
For the carrying out of -the latter idea it is evident that the depart^ut gej^aJ 
education should revise the existing ourricnla <-of education so* ^ most ; effgetrve^^ to 
develop a new bias ^nd en^usiasm #>r manual work, ootostently ^th- tab ^d» of 
iMueral edttcatidn. But the othef iifiporinn* reform, of multiptyiM ^d po p^ari al^ W 
specific type of purely engineering schools too would he most ^c^vely dpw W 

turn away from training wl^xch Adds' ou^, not ike laeml or 
prise in the cduffllly • Aud this should ioe .puriied * 



m Tiaw^ Tis*,.^ih 0 cremUaMi of ^anmbera of .tsMtted ^oun^ men whom janin^m hmif9 
ttanod by. tboepa'pap^ot of onj^meeTing* enterpriae in a. land of iraat posaibililieo^* 
to the jDontooU^jp authovit^ over industrial scbools it sbbidd be^ in beet 
intexeete of sn^ "'^incdkiion, tbia l>irebtor of G-enera^ Education aided perbaps by a 
3oard of Scientific and Industrial Bxperta. l5be necessary teachings and training staft 
xfi lllka naiual bourse of prog^ress would come of itself into existence. 


Okal £vxi>KKca» 23iti> Januaut 1917. 

Hon,*hle S4r Fazv.lbh4ty C%LTr%mhIvay You say in your first paragraph ** Most 

of t: ese enterprises are one-man concerns, or are owned and managed by a small coterie 
of friends.*'* Are they Kuropean or Indian concerns? — A. Mostly Indian. 

Q. They are not joint-stock companies? — A. No. 

Q. I suppose if they start joint stock companies people may not take the shares, 
and therefore they may have trouble that way? — A. There are certain instances of 
^int-stock companieis *in those districts. There are two important jute mills, one in 
£llore and one in Guntur. Soth are joint-stock companies. £ach is dominated by 
single larg^e shareholders. The result is that people do not understand such undemo> 
cratic conditions. A lack of education in the science of the principles of joint-etock 
companies stands in the way of joint-stock companies beings floated. 

Q. Supposi^^ some people wanted to do business on their own acooimt. They may 
do it as joint-stock companies? — A. There is nothin]^ wrong in that. A single-man 
concern c^not l>b a ve ry large undertaking. No single man can start a jute mill in 
my part of the country. If these mills are to be large concerns, they must necessarily 
be started as joint-stock companies. There would be forthcoming- an abundance of 
capital if people could be assured of an element of success in the concern. 

Can you show an instance of a big joint-stock company here carrying on a 
lug busin ess ? — A. I cited you the instance of the jute mill in Sllore, which is purely 
managed by Indians. It was built by Indians and managed by Indians. 

• Are they working very successfully ? — A . Y es. Recent years have given them 
large profits. There is not sufficient capital floated in the concern. During the 
last seven or eight years they have been enabled to clear off their debt, and this year 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. That is because they had to pay off arrears of the 
debt and interest. ^ 

Q. In what way do you^ want to improve the Department of Industries ; you 'say, 
" the Depariment of Industries, as it is at present organised and manned, is not equal 
to giving the needed assistance ’*? — A. I think there ought' to be more experts. I don’t 
mean bookish men with a knowledge of theory, but men who have had a hand in the 
practical working of things, who can assist other concerns. For instance in the school 
I am interested in, in the matter of workshop work a man who would toll us the 
right mixture for good cast-iron ; who would tell us how to temper steel, etc. 

Q’ You say, *' The services of these should be freely placed at the disposal of all 
industrial concerns, of course only for the purpose bf advice and short teims of de- 
monstration work. Only nominal charges should be made, for otherwise their services 
would never be availed of.** Do you mean temporary advice? — A. Yes. 

-L export is employed for six or twelve months, then the company 

ahould pay? — A. Yes, the company would be prepared to pay. ^ 

Q. In regard to t^hnical education, you suggest two schemes by which the 
a^temx^ to populanse technical education among Indians may be achieved, and you want 
^ scheme of general ^ucation to be carried out by the DeiMirtment of General 

^uc^on ; why? — A, For this reason, because I believe in this country if any 

based .on culture. People must be told that they 

: ab^t techmcal education, wiM these other experts manage teohnical 

I m r^OTnng to education in the earlier stages of life, adien the 
Uiclination is first gii^n to tastes and tendencies. who 

.. . *?: !? I* e'dticatioii is gfven, don’t you flunk 

it shomd be aindto the Director of Indusiriee, because the Rterarv education in 

“flails. X^tronld »Sr?Ldf 

not mm that tha lino lo u ahaiply diawn Wmen general and teohnioal 


^at^ oOT*rdl betwMo a k9cbnica&y. edncaied man and a liteniv 
of. B enm^ . Edn^tfe^ may h. fa 
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Q. All the teohni^ 

?»» headmaster ot an institu^on at MasalipaiAmf^ 
What sort oi an mstltutUm 

jrSuft.s™rrwe'*:ho»?he^4i“f ^^%p"?^‘teSlrc^^w“T/e 

much througrh eng-ineeriuc* as througfh agriculture. • ori 

Q. h’rom what age you take your pupils P — A, from* the age of 10 up to 20. 

Q. How many have youP — A. 200. 

Q. You say that in the districts you know best “ there will never be any lack of 
capital for enterprise **? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any personal connection yourself with any industrial enteiprisesP — 

A. If a few pumping installations can be called so, I am interested, as I have put 
money in them. 

Q. Are you interested in these jute mills you speak ofP — A. Not as a shareholder 
blit as one who takes a keen interest in things industrial. 

Q. You say, ** dominated by single large shareholders **. I presume those share- 
holders started them? — A. I am only referring to the human side of the problem. It 
seems to me a joint-stock company, if successful, ought to stimulate more activity 
and put more confidence into the people that it will be a success. As it is, the 
shareholder does not know his own share of authority over the concdiTi. If he could 
know it, if every shareholder felt that he was in himself a master of the undertaking, 
he wouldf take more interest in it, and the directors would check the action of the 
management. Our shareholders do not evince that degree of interest which is neces- 
sary for the development of joint-stock companies. It is merely a lack of education. 

Q. Do you think that would cause progress in efl&ciency if every shareholder had 
a hand in the management of a concern? — A. I am speaking in general te*#ns. A 
man should know that his interest® are there ; that he is himself an owner of the 
mill 

Q. From the educational point of viewP — A. Yes, if every shareholder felt like 
tha it would be possible to obtain crores of rupees for capital in the district. 

Q. Y<»i detail the classes from whom capital has been drawn you say it has not 
been from the zamindars P— A . No. 

Q. Are they numerous in the district and well-to-do P — A. Yes. *> 

Q, What do they do with their money P--A. Spend it away m Madras. 

Q. Then you go on to mention several pioneer industries which you think might 
be started by Government, among which you xnention cement factories. Is there no 
successful cement factory in Madras? — A. There is. 

Q. Is there any need then for Government to pioneer such an industry P — A. There 
are favourable conditions in Bezwada for cement manufacture. There is an enomous 
demand for cement in our -districts, and I am aware of friends who have had this 
on their minds, but have not ventured on account of lack of expert assistance. 

Q Yet you think that there is a need and that the case might be met by putting 
Government advice and assistance at their disposal?— A. In the matter of cement 

thatmi^^ith ^ soap factory, what has happened to that? — ^A. It is out 

of existence. The soap manufacturing plant was lent to Government about a yedr 

Q^^^Wh^ has happened? — A. I have no idea. We have addressed the Director 
of Industries on a number of occasions, but have had no re^ly. „ 

Q In the next paragraph you speak of the qualifications you w^t from a for^^ 
or s^er^is^ You ^y yoS nW ‘‘one' picked out of factories in European oo^toe. 
strai^-l from the heart ’^df manafacturmB essence 

po^ to grasp a new situation in materiiJs and men. lliat la a^l p»^i 

tion. Do you expect to find those qualities in a man who is notm^h 

JhremanP— A. I have no idea of what kind of stufE the for^an ^om. England m ma^ 

I did not know that there would be a contr^icUon between the capam^ 

and the intimate knowledge of .details, and the intellectual pww -^^is 
to understand a now situation*. 1 thought there was no contradiction between the two. 

<?. You l^ve not come across such men?— A. My experience 
is VOT limited. So far, I have net met mechanio«a t^ginoex* fro^ A t 

” ^ n^ ^«agra^ do you refer to cei^ chanties in ^ I 

L a few teohnioal and industrial schools m Madr^. ' , ' , 









W&at sort of aolioals do they maintain ? — A.. There is an industrial school in 
Madras with a small workshop attached to the school, where they train foreman* 
mistries, etc. 

Q. Is that what you are trying^ to do? — A. That is partly what we are trying to do* 
but we are trying to do a little more. The pouj^ is this ; in the institution here there 
la no requisition that the boy should have any standard of general education. It is 
not demanded of him that he should have any high standard of general education. 
There have been Directors of Industries here who asserted that it was not necessary 
to go beyond the stage of primary education to make good mechanics. Our institution 
works on a slightly different principle. We believe that a certain standard of general 
education is essential for every go(^ workman. We want to put some self-respect in 
our workmen. Manual ^ork will not succeed in this country until the worker knows 
and feels some respect for himself and his work. Unfortunately in this land manual 
work has been discounted and put down as work which onh- low class people take to 
1 am trying to re-bridge that g^lf . 

Q. Wliat class of workmen are you trying to turn out, the labourer or the super- 
visor, or the man whom you might call the leader? — A. We are trying to develop the 
workman. Sy workman I dq not mean that he should not become a supervisor. We 
begin with practical work. We make a man thoroughly e£5.cient, in practical work, 
and leave it to his own innate capacity to develop into a supervisor or leader, whatever 
it is. 

Q. Have you got a workshop? — A. Yes, we have workshops of our own. 

Q. Sir Fazulbhoy was asking you your ideas as to the control of this work, and 
you said your* idea is to leave all the control under the Department of Education. Do 
you maintain tlrat opinion still? — A. I do. I think no sharp line of demarcation ought 
to be drawn between the manual worker and the intellectual worker. The age demands 
that the workman shall be respected throughout the country as much as the lawyer practis- 
ing at the Bar. That i« why I want to lump all these things under education irre- 
spective of mechanical skill or intellectual capacity. 

Q. And you think that the Department of Education is the best department to bo 
in charge? — A. Yes, it will be under one head, no differences should be made between 
worker and learner. All should be classed as learners. 

H<o>n*hle Varadit M. M. MalcL'viya. — Q. When were these jute mills started? — A. 
I think about ten years ago. 

Q, Both of them? — A. They were started together, but a little internal trouble 
handicapped one of them. The second was brought into working order only two 
years ago. The first one has been working these ten years. 

Q. What do they make, gunny bags? — A. Yes, out of Bimlipatam jute. 

Q. How does that jute compare with Bengal jute? — A. I think it compares well 
enough ; it finds a good sale. 

Q. Is the product of the mill absorbed locally? — A. Yes, and it is very much 
less than necessary for local needs. W'e are a great exporting district ; we export 
paddy in particnlar. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of your having more jute mills? — A, I 
think more will come into existence. As I told you, one particular jute mill, which 
was defunct,, was re-started a few years ago I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in bringing into existence more jute mills, as soon as the war conditions cease. 

Q. You say that the zamindar does not interest himself in industrial enterprise ; 
oan you say what is the reason for it ; is not zamindar in Madras sufficiently educated? 
— A. Oh, no ; he has received an education which has not turned his mind to the 
needs of his country. Of course there are honourable exceptions. 

Q, You have some very highly educated zamindars? — A. There are only one or 
two. Sven those few do not address themselves to the things that the country most 
needs 

Q 0 Wh at do they invest their spare capital in? — A. In buying other zamindaris. 

Q- What remedy do you propose for diverting their cap^al to industrial enterprise? 
——A. The better education of the zamindar. 

C\. Do yon thizTk if you had a commercial college in your province, they wotild be 
attracted to it ; would they send their sons to receive education there? — A. Oh, yes. 

Q- You su^|^st*that Oovemment should pioneer factories in certain directions 
which y<ra mention. HaVe you submitted any proposals in this diiection to Govern- 
ment? — A. Hot as yet. The idea was never in Ihe air that Gk>vemment could be 
brought to pioneer industries. . 

feel more hopeful uowP — A. Yes, because the question has been raised. 

Q- Vvho is^the present Director of Industries ; is he a Member of the Civil Service 
or a I>usines8*man? — A. The present Direi^r is a Member of the Civil Service. 

Q. .Since, when ham he hdld this office? — A. I think Mr. Tressler was the last 
XlSxector of Xndustriea an4 was drawia from the Buginemng D^ariment. 

11-A 
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Q. ^Aad »mca» when has the present gentleman been in office ^nie> Inst two 
j^TS ; I think it is two years since Mr. Tressler has §^ne. 

PreHdent, — Q. Gone where? — A. Gone to the front. ^ 

Q, 1 saw him only last An^st ? — A . Perhaps he ceased to be l^ixeotor since two 


years. 

Mr. A. Chaitei’ton. — No, yonr information is not correct. 


Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malauiya. — Q. You have heard nothing* about the matter 
of the experiments in the pencil factory? — A.* A few pencils were brought for 
exhibition but I have never been told if they are being manufactured in sufficient 
quantity to be placed upon the market. 

Q. But the factory is working? — A. Yes, somewhere in Madras. It was handed 
over to Qovemment. The succee^ng witness will be able to give you more informa- 
tion, as he had something to do with the pencil factory. 

Q. How does the curriculum of your school differ from that of other schools? — 
‘A. TYe make manual training compulsory, from the primary class upwards ; and 
‘drawing also. 

Q. What other kindk of manual instruction do you give? — A. Our youngest 
boys are put to cane weaving in the primary class, making little baskets. In the 
higher classes we turn them over to carpenter’s work, making models in wood. 

Q. Have you got a copy of the prospectus of the school P — A . I have not got the 
curriculum of studies ; I have got a report with me. 

Q. W^hen was this school started? — A. Ten years ago, in 1907. 

Q. Did it begin to attract students from the time it was started? — A. We started 
with five students. • , * 

Q. Are your students who pass ...through the gchool admitted into colleges? — A. 
Not in the Madras TTniversity. Calcutta is a bit fairer, because it takes boys on 
their merits. Two of our boys, who, we found were somewhat literarily inclined, 
were sent to Calcutta. They examined them and took them into the Matriculation 
class. 

Q. Do they not appear for the school certificate examination? — A. No, because 
the school is not affiliated to the Madras TTniversity, because it departs from the curri- 
culum of study which the Madras TTniversity has evolved. We have made Sanskrit 
compulsory, which is sufficient to prevent affiliation to the TTniversity. We don’t 
charge fecw, which is sufficient to secure disaffiliation. 

' Q, Have you made any representation to the Senate to recognise your school P — 
I don’t think it would be of any use, because we depart from the curriculum 


pf study in certain material respects. • 

Q. If you made a reference to the Senate and asked them to recognise the school, 
they might consider the matter? — A. Yes, but it might interfere with the freedom of 
the school. We want to experiment and want our hands free to experiment. 

Q. What kind of employment do your boys get after they pass through your 

gchool? A. We educate them up to a standard that corresponds to the Matriculation 

standard of the Madras TTniversity. At that point we allow our boys to take to one 
or other of the technical courses. We provide a number of openings for sUch boys. 
There is a slight civil engineering course, but our ambition is to train surveyors, 
so that our pupils can find -Vork under survey parties, and may be taken into 
Boards and Municipalities. TTnder stress of circumstances that course has been opened 
as a refuge for school final failures. We have opened a mechanical engineering work- 
shop, which is the bbst side of the institution. There we give them a fuEL and complete 
traming in engineering work. There is a foundry section, and we are able to cast 
articles and design and make things. These boys after four years of training find it 
veiy easy to obtain employment under various mills ; as a matter of fact our own 
institution is absorbing all the products of our training. We once h^ a numW of 
workmen from Madras and elsewhere, whom we are replacing with our own hoys. 

Q. What do you mean by **’ workmen ”? — A. Men who have been trained^ in 
.'Madras and elsewhere, who come, to us aged, and whom wo wan^ to replace by ou» 
own boys for moral rather than any other reason. , « i ' 

Q. Have they sufficient technical skill,, these workmen whom you replace? — A. ThO 
workmen have the necessary technical skill, i.e., the bare m^ual skill, A man midd 
be a good turner,’ but hw not the mind that could* address itself to the principles 
g turning work. TTnfortimately most of them sro drunkards, and sim . cannot 
haye in the institution who are not absolutely above reproach* ,13m vsho 

pupik who gxx>w up vi^th self*«es]]^t in tha>a^ ahd ^ for 

’tihp -wftk dteelf. ' oonoerned, "hoif' .dqi 


workmen . - 

now st^ compa^ ; fiaybu'rs 


iM oonoemed, noyr .<tp yonr bhys tdaoMmuM'. !^lth 
the bpye whife-^a^ 
jr, ”Ohljr 'tswf' 



■MUici ordoini of tko Saperm^eudeat^ and ke k»d to be aont ofl. I a Wt 

i£»id that the 'work mi^kt .go on os well as it did before^ bnt the last two mc»itks 
ka^re proved that some of our boys eonld be trusted to do the work. * 

Q. Do you kaap •» ay® <>“ aftei^-life of your boysP — A. We have not kad any 
eoKperience of that ; only two or three boys ha've gone out of the ins'tit'ation. All the 
rest have been engaged by the institution. Of the two gone out, one is a supervisor 
of a mill in Tenali, and the other is in charge of a pumping installation. 

Q. IPVhat wages do such boys get in your factory? — A. We still regard them as 
students, that is why we are paying them stipends rather than wages. The stipendtf 
range froni Rs. 3 a month to Rs. 10. We pay Rs. 3 to the boy 'v^o just enters the 
ml^ulding shop ; that is one* way you can induce boys to enter the moulding shop. 

Q. W^hon you employ them regularly, what is the salary you payP — A. The boy 
who went out and who is now supervisor is getting Rs. 40. 

Q, "When does his technical portion of education begin ; when does he begin to 
Specialise P — A. There are two points at which the boys are allowed to break off into 
this mechanical course ; one point is at the close of the high school, but there are few 
who can keep away so long from specialising. At the end of the third form there is a 
complete round of courses, and at that point we allow them to specialise. 

Q. After the Matriculation course is over, you keep them on for four years? — A. 
Rrom four to six years ; four yeara for the apprentice course, and six for the engineer- 
ing course, simply to stimulate interest in the boys for the higher courses. 

Q. You say here that the present system of education is designed 'to meet the 
needs of existing industries, and you recommend that what should be ‘doxle is 
aupply the needs Tif industries which are to grow now. You say that the Pachay^pa 
charities have started and worked a few institutions with the distinct object of feeding 
existing industries P — A . Of finding men for existing industries. 

Q. You want the education to be broader now, to train foremen for taking charge 
of existing industries P — A. Yes, 'men imbued witb a little imagination. Por instance, 
ordinarily the idea of an industrial school is simply to train a man who can be placed 
in charge of rice mills, or who can work as a turner at Oakes A Co. 

Q, I understand you want a basis of li'beral education, and technical education 
afterwards? — A. So that a boy’s imagination might be expanded. We have been 
trying our hand a,t small pumps. 1 should like our boys to interest themselves in the 
work of designing pumps and making them, i.e., making an effort in the direction 
of original work. 

Q, You think that if there was some system of technical schools, such as you 
recommend* a lai^e number of young men would be attracted to it? — A. Plus something 
olse. I think in the scheme of what is called ** general education ”, there must be 
a manual training side. Pvery Indian boy must of necessity' go through that. 

Q. You would make manual training compulsory throughout the high school 
course? — A. Yes, so as to enable a boy to know his own aptitude, to discover his own 
tendencies, inclinations and capacity. 

Q. You are very strong about the control of industrial schools. You say that this 
should be^n the hands of ** the Director-G-eneral of Education, aided perhaps by a 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Pxperts **? — A. The educatidnal side should be 
under him. 

Q. You think if the schools are placed under a separate Director, they would not 
bave the same attraction for our youths, as the ordinary schools would haveP— ^ 
A. Yes, it may sound a bit overbold for me to say it, but I have another idea more 
drastic. The whole scheme of education should be recast ; the educational ideal must 
be kept entirely separate from the service ideal. The educational instruction must 
exist for itself ; service must be entirely apart. Oovemment service may be recruited 
by specif ex a m i n ations, if they ctune to have them. Take the question of t' e tahsildar« 
may be recruited from men of the district, and anybody may sit for the examina- 
tion, and the tahsildqy asked not so much abont Shakespeare and' Milton, • 

as about the local conditions of the district, the people, the crops, the industries and 
the possibilities and resources of the district.*. It may be more worth while, in the 
case nf some peoplS, for O-overnment to recruit, their employees — ^ihis remark also 
ajppli^ to jiaay'«rs without niaking it necessary for everyone to go through the TTniver- 
siiy. So that if the scnvice id®®l were kept apart» eduimtion would exist for itself, 
and help to develop the cultnze .,of . the. people. It seems to me if this change were 
nmde, there would be numbers fleiiving xnto. the' technical schools who would oualify - 
for thq practical iadsnitriea of the present age. That ia my belief, I have 
it «neeed|Ai^y difSouIt feg p^aotieel handling. .Tide ia ^e crux of the problem 
induce peof^ to go Into tham. s^ooh and Jnlw kindly to indnetelen 

in getter^ and mechanieal pnrtiox: 



Q, For the examination oi tahsHdMa, would you mAke a knowledgse oi. 
iure and the ag^cultuTal poMibilitiM of the district an ine^portaat aubjaot of 
cdoursef — A. For a tahsUdar 1 would do it. This man li-vee lidto ancMm^ the ryots. 

Q. At any rate you wish that there should be more options of subjee^s^-^. X also 
want that these people may not go into these institutions with tiie one idea of service* 

Q. Have you expexienoed any difficulty in finding capital, b«y<md Ihe case you 
mention. Do you know of any difficulties which these fixi^ have in their 

industries P — A, Not as regards rice mills. ITou cannot prevent a man with a little 
<non^ from going into rice mills and establishing one. 

Q, For financing their industries and marketing their products are they any banks' 
in your district to hmpP — .4. There is the Madras Bank. ^ ' . /■ 

Q, Has it branches in your district? — A. Many ; three or four. 

Q‘ Then all the financial needs of your dislsict are met by the banks in that 
district? — A. As far as the existing industries are concerned, though anybody would 
welcome money at a lower rate of interest than obtains in the district. 

Mr. C. E. LfOw. — Q. I should like to know more about the circumstanc'es under 
which the institution of such a school became p<Msible. Who are the people who put the 
money into it? — A. The Indian Judges of the High Court of Madras. 

Q. People with local connections and interests? — A. They started it in the first 
in&tance, but everyone else has followed. I suppose that is a testimony to the keen 
desire in the country for such institution. 

Q. It is a general public interest and not a purely local interest of the district? — 
A. It is a purely' local institution, but because the idea was novel, all fbe people 
have helped it. 

Q. Do most of your funds come from inside districts or outside?^ — A. From inside; 

Q. Who are the people you describe as so enterprising ; are they Brahmins or non- 
Brehiiiins? — A. First I would place the pleader ; secondly, comes the merchant who is 
not very liberal. A few liberal merchants, however, have given money. Thirdly ,*% 
the ryot has given money. The ryot in the Kistna district is a very educated man. 

Q. You get a number of educated ryots who have degrees to show? — A. There 
are a few who have gone back to agriculture. 

2Ion*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. After taking their degree? — A. Yes, but a 
very, very few. 


ilfr. C. E L 0 OW, — Q. You get a number of ryots who know Fnglish? — A. .There 
are a number who are well posted in the ideas of the age. There are Telugpi papers 
which have free circulation. The Telugu ryot reads the papers and takes an intraest 
in things that move the world. ^ / 

Q. He reads and writes in the vernacular freely? — A. Yes, very well,* and reads 
the best books in the vernacular. 

Q. Is admission to the school limited to people of any particular caste, or to 
people from the district? — A. No particular caste. All people come into it. 

Q, You are giving an industrial bias to general education, and you don’t want 
that looked down upon by the boys and their parents as something below the ordinary 
average general education in the country and that is why you think if it was put undsr 
the Educational Department, it would be more respectable? — A.' Yes. 

Q. Do you think that an institution which takes boys after they hkve had a 
general education and intends to turn out engineers, or mining people, or weaving, 
masters, is suitable? — A. Why not? The Civil Engineering College is still under the 
TTniversity. 

Q. That is scarcely a case in point. I don’t consider 'that a technical institution 
really succeeds unless it can go into the open market and its bojys can compete with 
other products from elsewhere and get freely accepted by industrial concerns. Is that 
a fair test? — A, That I understand. 

Q. Dpes the Engineering College here come under that test? — A. Yes, but the 
boy is no use. The boy immediately he oomee out of the Ennneerxng College* does, not 
make an engineer, and cannot be trusted. He is then put as an y pren tice und^ 
more experienced people ^ in the same way after the mechanical*' or mdusttial cateer xs 
over, the boy will be taken to some works. It may be required of him ^Ihat he should 
have some mechanical experience. 

Q. Dk> you know of any iiidustrial institution training mechanical engineei^, hdt 
under the management of the Educatiphal Denartment, whose products «et readi^ 
apocqE^ted by csominereial and industrial pe6}de'?— A. It have no Idea. 

, Wstness here pone eeidsnoe. ‘ f 

Mr, Turning to another ; whp aare iha«men #uabh^fnd iii 





ava about five oar eix men ecattered i^BUBOugh. tbe diptriot wbo-bave piolced .up the 
art at building a rice mill of the Uangoon or other tjpe, but after the Muall inetallhr 
Han came into existence^ every fellow became an engineer. That is the way it hae 
gone <au Very reoerttly — am speaking of the last year, 1915.1916 — ^there have been 
aome requiii|ions for men of capacity, men who* oould build mills to work eoonomically 
and efficiently. I have known of a case in which a good foreman was paid Hs. 1,00U 
to put up a mill. 

— Q. What school was he. trained in f — A . He was not trained. He was 
tor some time foreman of our institution. 

Q. They are improving themselves without the help of the MshoolP — A. He was 
trained in our school. He same into the institution with the <»pacnty already developed, 
and has had immense opportunities to develop his skill. 

Mr. C, Iahp. — Q. 1 readily think that an enterprise run by Indian capital is 

worth more tbai^ a Qovemment concern run ad hoc in your district P — A. 1 admit it. 
The sight of an industry working successfully would be a great stimulus. 

Mr. A, Chatterton. — Q. Have you developed the school since 1 last saw itP — A. 
ITes, we are now doing good work in the workshop. 

Q. How much are you spending on this s^oolP — A. It cxMts about Us. 20,000 a 
year altogether. ^ 

Q. k;ou say, ** Most of these enterprises are one-man concerns in the Histna 
and adjoining districts. Do you know anything about the big co-operative pumping 
installations thaj; have been started P — A. 1 know all about them. 

Q. How are they doing P — A. One enterprise is a great success, the Atmakore one ; 
the oth er h as pra6ticaDy closed down. _ 

Q. Why is one a succsess and the other a failure P — A. There were certain natural 
facilities in ..Atmakore which the cither had not. The people that made up the second 
f company were pecmle without enterprise and without the spirit of co-ordinaticm. They 
have not been able to put themselves together and push work. I have often found 
th Tu delaying in transplanting paddy and sowing seed beds. The agricultural more 
than the industrial side is at fault. 

Q. Vou say that there were ** numerous pumping installations in and about 
Hollair "P — A. I mean the Kollair Xiakes and others. They also have a wood fuel 
gas engine. Vou remember you advised us to use coal for the first year, but fortu- 
nately the next year we turned over to wood fuel, though it took us quite a year to 
understand all the points of the machine. We did manage to work it. KTow our 
'^ttle boys are in charge of it. 

Q. Are the boys in your school associated with all these pumping stations P — A. 
We send our boys over when one is asked for.^ 

Q These men who own these pumping installations, do they send their sons to you 
to bo trained P — A, No, because they are all rich men. 

Q. Voii have only got the boys of poor parentage P — A. The only rich man sent 
there is my brother. It is the poor boys. The agriculturist and the landowner send 
their children to our school, because we have a csomplete residential system, so feeling a 
certain confidence in us they send their boys over to keep them in our charge. 

Q. Vou suggelBt that cement factories should be staled in the Kistna district, but 
doesn’t everybody in that part of the county use soorki mortar P — A. They do use it 
hut is not cement very mucdi better than soorki mortar P 

Q. But is it not more expensive P — A . Bvery good house in Masulipatam is elemented 
all zound and inside up to a level of one yard. 

Q. Then you suggpest that a sugar factory should be started at Samalkot. There is 
already a very large one'thereP — A. X always speak from the point of view of augment- 
ing enterprises in -fixe csotCntxy. I think tjbere is need for another. 

Erendent. — Q. We should like to know your own up-bringing, your training, and 
why ynp. t<x>k to this particular woikP — A. Immediately after my graduation I -was 
sent over to Ootacamund by Dr. Bourne, whb was my Professor, to work' as Assisttuxt 
to -fixe Government ^ptanxst. I was -there for about two years in Optaemm-und then -fixe 
„ dominating influence of my life brought me over to law. My father is a very cultured 
and enlightened man. He wanted me -to go ^to la-w. I went into law and passed my 
oxanxination, but did hot like it, so I turned a school master. 

Wlxere did you Mt*your assistants who teach the practicsal sideP — A. We had a 
fxumlm of xnistraes mt the beginning, with an engineer, to supervise their wc^. The 
eume -fixing holde good now. We have a number of vouxig men working in it, who 
teeolx -file ooye* A young m a n , who studied in fixe victoria Tedhnxccxl School, and 
mffieequenfiy had wadeOBatp eoep^enoe, started a xrorkfixep of his own had *two 
oupefMSMfe in it, and .^Ipeqnent^ worksht^ having been Abended, lie oaxiiMr 



CrnglUiL 


ednoatioii. 


4 /^. C. Jjo\D, — Q. Where did you yourself become 4 >Mmeaied with the i^irit of 

mechanical engineering? — A. It was simply an effort to do Mmething that would prove. oc 
use to the people and the country. .1 was never an .eMineer myself. 

Q. Do you still keep up your botany? — As much of it as goes to agriculture ; 
not much. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Mcdaviya. — Q. Do you raise all these Ds. 20,000 from sub* 
scriptions annually or monthly? — A. No, annually. It is a precarious earning. Of the 
20#000-our workshops give us from six to eight thousand. 

Q. You earn six to eight thousand from your workshops, and the rest 
A. Not the nett profit really ; we lose a couple of thousands on the wo: 
we indulge in a little experimenting. • * ^ 

Q. The rest of your income is made up of donations? — A. Partly 
have been able to purchase up to now from subscriptions and gifts of la; 
hhve given us some money. One ryot has given us as much as ten 
worth of property. 


>u collect? — r 
hop because 



Witness No. 207. 

The Hon’hle Rao Bahaduh, K. Si 7 iiYANARAYANA|AnTi Nayudit, Proprietor, 
Messrs, Innes 4* Co., 

Written Evidence.^' 

Innes & Co. is one of the old firms of Cocanada. Originally Mr. Innes and my 
father were the partners. At my father's death 20 years ago I became a partner and in 
1908 Mir. Innes retired and I became the sole proprietor. Innes & Co. deal chiefly in the 
export of rice, oil seeds, jaggery, hemp and jute and are the managing agents of u 
rice factory known as the Coringa Company, Limited, for over half a century. In thnt 
concern I own about two-thirds of the shares and I have been managing the concern 
for the last 20 years. I have found no difficulty in finding the necessary capital foi* 
the factory and believe that so far as Godavari and Kistna districts are concerned, 
there will be no difficulty in finding capital for a rice factory, as the rice trade is a welli 
tried and old established one, and people know all about the business and do not 
hesitate to invest capital. But then I personally think that the rice trade has 
to so large an extent in latter days, that there is no further scope of expan8ia|L*t?h3r 
profit and that enterprise has to be diverted in other directions. In the early 
of my experience the profits were very good but latterly there has been a very latl|i» 
increase in the number of factories all over the delta districts with the reaplt thait 
competition in purchasing paddy and selling rice grew and brought down thb profits* 
to a nominal figure and m fact several late years have shown a loss. I should think 
that it is high time therefore that in these districts the industrial enterprise should be 
diverted to new channels. For instance different kinds of oil seeds such as castor seed, 
gingelly seed, niger seed, rape seed, ground nuts, copra and cotton seed are available 
in large quantities in the northern circars and are at present exported largely to- 
foreign Gentries. Factories to extract high grade oils by scientific and improved 
methods may form a good opening for the investment of capital. 

It is not however easy to raise capital for new industrial undertakings. Fersonally 
I found great difficulty in raising capital to float a pencil factory in our city on a 
proper basis. We bought the necessary machinery and even started a f^tory but 
working for a year or so, we had to close it as our experiments proved a failure 
and expert advice could not be secured. The factory was handed over afterwards to 
the Government as the Director of Industries proposed to condu^ experimente on 
behalf of the Government and bring it to, a commercial basis. The results of hia 
experiments are not yet known although fairly good marketable pencils were produced 

latteriy^ ax*© very shy of investing their monies in new industries, chiefly dwing to 
the lack of the necessary technical education and expert advice, calculated to in^so 
confidence. If both are available, I do not think that there T^lk-be much dxfficuliy m 
raising capital. At present much of the capital is invested in lands, Govemm^t 
paper and^ebentures and in fixed deposits in banks. In order to divert the capitol 
to industrial undertakings, the Government will have to t^e f uch^aim^ ^ 

show to the public ihat mvestment of capital therein w<mM give bettw returns, w 
snoh an end I venture to suggest the desiinbility estaWi^mg indimte^ schools m 
all important- trading centres and also to form an industrial secti^^ to the course of 
eduoal^tto in sficoWmi^ awfiiools. fBo advanced students, oommeroial <^11egee 
^h^^mtaito W in provinoha for giving a 0* 

on up-SSUe Ae for ^ 

etc,, ^ght 

xesultfog in sil M them into shdled lalitonrm. X. won 


; hhiO' 



th a t Govm^Tuaebit slumld out yoar after year for a number of yean 

yuunj^ mcoi with good ^uoati<m to advanced induetrial oountriep to study the methodb 
there, and on their return, th^ should be made available thrdTugh the (^vemment 
to help in the new industries, wherever such bdp is sought. 

1 think it is necessary to have in every province a Director of Industries who Ofisiia 
riiaH be an administrator and shall have under him expert stafl to give the necessary 
skdvice on tecdmicsal matters. When people come forward to float a company for a 
new industry the Government will hayp to lend the services of an expert for a certain 
number of years and will have to guarantee dividends for a certain period or till it is 
brought to a commercial basis. In some cases where capital may not be available 
although th^lnii^is scope fcgr a new industry and people come forward, the Government 
gnemt loans free of interest tor a limited period or till it reaches a com- 
nhl^^ow M^ Such a system of Government aid will have, more than all, the effect 
/necessary confidence in the public 'in its present industrial backwardness 
I|p^p2ct necessary stimulus to industrial progress. 

* . vibould also be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration of articles for 

ma'Ovacture, such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain and seeds, either by wetting or by 
mixing sand, etc. 

The railways should, as far as possible, maintain a uniform mileage rate of freight 
and not give special preferenliia]i rates to big poi^s, situated at long distances away, 
from the products, as otherwiM^he small ports which are the natural outlets would lose 
all their trade. 

I think it^is desirable to ^rafetroduce a system of registration of partnerships. 


OxAX. SviDKNCB, 23 iid Jaitctauy 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are the proprietor of Messrs. Innes &, Co. ? Is your 
.j^l^sinctss mostly export? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there many Indians engaged in the export trade in this part of the country P 
"—A. Not directly. 

Q. About the rice mill may I ask if that is a paying concern ? — A . It was paying for 
a long time. Of late the profits are not very good. 

Q. Owing tO' too much competition? — A. Yes. 

^ Is it a public concern? — A. It is a joint stock company. 

You say that you have found no difficulty in finding the capital for the factory, 
you raised additional capital? — A. For the working capital we used some of our 
aw a ' money and whatever we required for other purposes we took from the banks. 

. Q.i^Y&u bad no difficulty in getting money zrom the banks? — A. No. 

/Then with reference to the pencil factory that you have mentioned, we have heard 
something about it. That was in Gocanada? — A. It was brought from Simlipatam 
where it originally was. 

Q. Why did you take it to Cocanada? Was that a suitable place? — A. We xremoved 
it only to have it under our own supervision, because on account of bad management the 
factory did not work properly. So we had it removed. When we had got it under our own 
supervision we thougnt we could run it better. 

Q. Did you know anything about pencil-making before? — A.. There was a man who 
went to Japan and there he learnt the trade to some extent and after his return he advised 
us about the machinery, etc. For a year we tried and the results were not satisfactory. 

Q. Are these experiments in pencil-making still l>eing conducted by Government ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. And they are getting wood from East Africa? — A. So I believe. 

Q. So that Cocanada is not by any means the ideal centre for a pencil-making 
factc^?— A. We wanted to try. with the local wood also. 

Q. And that was not succmsful ? — A. No. 

Q. In the next paragraph you speak about the investment of capital. You say ** In 
order to divert capital to industrial undertsckings the Government will have to take 
such. mesauFM as will ihow to the public that th.e investment of capital therein would 
pive bettOT returns.” *Is it that you want that people should expect Miter returns from 
industrial undertakings than they can get it out of land?— -A. At least the same xetuims 
if'ngi more. The Jhm^ amount of money tha^ people are getting out of investment in 
Oovernm^t papm* and debentures. 

Q. what is that whicsh is hindering the investment in industrial undertakings? — 
A. The dcrubt that the ^ing indnstrially would not be a success. 

,Q- What want to ^ ie^to create confidence? — A. Y^s. 

Q* And with that end' in view- you ' suggest that Oovemment should send out year 
af^ for a«numbe!r yea» young teen wf^ good education to advanced industrkil 
odtintrlM tp study ina there ahd that on 1h4ii#;7aet«xai-^ they should* bo teado 

hWiable through tiie %;oeKhsiih(att.;li^^ ikdtevtrtet/iHierover they idl<aa|di 

-•Iw aite^ted^ -Do you tidajk tl>ey ■ 



Q. ITou think they will be capable otf doing; that 8 — A. They should be able to do-' 
that if they receive proper training. 

Q» Mave you come across any of the students that have been sent by the Qovem« 
zuent to foreign countries No. 

Q. You speak of the need there is in every province for a Director of Industries. 
You are a business man yourself F 'What class of man shoidd he beP Should he be a& 
official or should he be a scientihc and technical expert or should .he be a business man P — 
A. Se need not necessarily be a technical or a business man. He must be an able 
administrator. 

Q, You will put that then as his first requirement, a knowledge of men, how to 
manage rather than a knowledge of any particular branch of .industry P — -A^ Yes. 

Q. You then suggest that steps should be taken by legislation to prevent adulteration 
ol articles for manufacture such as jute, hemp, cotton, grain, and seeds P Do you think 
that it is practicable P — A. Of course there will be Gome difficulty about it. 1 propose 
that a committee may be appointed to make enquiries and submit definite proposals, 
about it. 

Q. You are a member of the Madras Council? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think that Government should take up and go into the matter and appoint a 
committee for this purpose? — A. Yes, to advise on what lines legislation can be made. 

Q, How do you imagine that such a proposal would commend itself to the cultivator 
or the seller P — A . At present we do not know whether it is the cultivator or the midiHe- 
man or the merchant that adulterates the stuff. In some places it is the cultivator that 


Q. You buy for export. You suffer from adulteration I supposd*. Do you think 
that the trade generally would welcome such legislation P I mean the export trade P A, 

I ^ pj.^ctical business man you think they would ? — A . I think that the exportqjps 

will certainly welcome it. . . , . -i e ax 

Q. With the idea that they would get a better price for their producer — A. 
present the prices that we get are on the assumption that we export good stuff. The 
quality of the article is found only after it reaches the port of destination. If the article 
is found inferior then claims are made. ^ . . 

Q. You are allowed a certain margin? — A. That is so in some instances. That is 

only for slight loss in weight. • j. i 'x— ^ 

Q. Is there a margin for quality? — A. There is no margin for bad quality. Tt is 
only in some cases where the articles get deteriorated by remaining for a long time^in 

transH. ^ s.ystem of examination and certificates would tell in favour of t^-^|af|[ps 
ports, would it notP You are not putting forward a plea for Cocanada. It is not at 
large portP — A. I refer not for Cocanada only but for all small ports. 

Q. You could not take steps to prevent adulteration in all the smaller ports • At 

present we have not the staff to do the inspection. There might be one man for each 

of sentence of your note you say that it is desirable to introduce a system 

of partnerships. That is an answer which we have^had everywhere. Do 
that to be practicable? — A. If the Government were to say that every firm ouglit to be 
registered then there will be no other alternative but to register. 

Hon^ble PamNt M. M. Malaviya. — Q, You say that people aro shy of investing thw 
money in new industrial undertakings chiefly owmg to the lack of 
technical education and expert advice calculated to infuse ^nfidence. Do you^^ ^at 
if you had rf sound system of technical education and the prople were ^ucated they 
would come forward to invest money in industrial undertakings?— A. Yes. 

Q You recommend the establishment of indus^al 
centros and you also recommend that \l:iaTe should be an industrial seefeon m the 
secondary schools. Do you think that the change would be i>opidar and our 

boys wilTreadily take to the industrial education P— A, It may ^ uppdy^ar* m ^ 
ningTut™ a^few years I think that most of the boys will take it up. That will 

bo in the course of a lew years. s xv-i. A 'Vm 

Q Bwt yarn «iink that it wotiU ba much bettor to hero raoh oelleSM la every 
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Q^ That is because they ha^^e not an iastitution ih their own prcvinoe. If 'thcoe 
eras on institution in .the province then students will take advantag^e of it rather than 
go to a distant province P — A. Yes. 

Q. l>o you think that saznindars will be .induced to send their sons to the com- 
mercial oollegosP — A, I am not quite certain about the samindars. But well-to-do ryots 
and merchants will do it and then the other people will also come in. 

Q, If administration also is taught, then, probably the zamindars may send in 
their aons?- — A. Yes. 

Q, It is only when people come fbrward that GJovernment could lend the services 
of experts, for a certain number of years. That would only apply in the case of an 
industry which has not been worked successfully either in this province or in the 
neighbouring provinces. *AVhen you have an industry working successfully in a neigh- 
bouring province, then people will take advantage of the knowledge derived there and 
start an industry in their own province. Don't you think ao? — A. When there are 
indtistries working sucM^essfully in the neighbouring provinces we do not require any 
special advice from Government or any such thing. 

Q. You. want information about it to be furnished to the general public. Do yoq 
think that a bureau of information would be useful ? — A . Certainly. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing if the bureau published information 
from time to time both in Bnglish and in the vernacular ? — A . I think the medium of 
Bnglish will be enough for the present. In many of the places Bnglish is well 
understood. 

Q. Do majority of the men who carry on trade know English? — A. No. 

Q. Don't you think that for their benefit the information should be published in 
the vernaculars*? — A. In many places the men have people to translate to them. If 
there could be vernacular translation also that would certainly be advantageous. 

Q. Have you got any banks in your district to finance industries? — A. There are 
vjSO separate banks to finance industries alone. 

Q. Do the existing banks finance industries in any way? — A. No doubt the existing 
banks give loans to people but not to industrial concerns as a body. 

Q. On what security do they advance money to business men ? — A . On personal 
security of two substantial men and on the security of good^. 

Q. Don't you think you want a bank which would advance money to industries on 
the securitv of the plant, the machinery and the buildings also? — A. Yes. That would 
very helpful in the case of any new industrie.s that may be started. 

Q. You say that such a system of Government aid will have the effect of infusing 
^e n^esaary confidence in the public in its present Industrial backwardness and to 
, giw..^e necessa^ stimulus to industrial progress. You are not particular about the 
^act form in which Government aid should be given. What you want is that by extend- 
ing its moral support and also its financial support Government ought to show that 
it wants to encourage enterwise? — A, Yes. 

Q. You say that the railways should maintain a uniform rate of mileage. Don't you 
think that many of the difficulties that at present arise are due to the fact that the 
railways are managed by different companies? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don't you think that it would be much better if the State managed all the rail- 
.waysP — A. I would much prefer to see the management in the hands of the State. 

Mr. A. Chatterton, — Q. You refer to the over-development of the rice industry in the 
district and you suggest that the question of oil extraction might be taken up. How do 
you propose to deal with the oils that are extracted. Where is the market for them. 
Have you any definite ideas on the subject? — A. For a long time I was managing a 
castor oil factoiy. From the beginning of the war all the oil seeds are now being 
crushed locally. They are now crushing ground-nuts and we are finding a market fen* 
them locally. It sometimes goes to the coast ports. 

Q. Does the local market absorb thdm all? — A. I cannot say that. 

<>. Are they using tliis oil for lamps?— -.4. Not ground-uut oil. They are mixing 
ground-nut oil with other oils such as the cocanut oil and also the gingelly oil. It is 
need for edible j>urpo8es beoanse it is cheaper. 

Q. I have jnst one other question. You suggest the desirability of establishing 
indnstrial schoolq^in J:he_ imixirtant trading centra. What is yonr idea of an industri^ 
acffioolP—— A. J'nst for trailing the mechanics. 

Q. Do yon think that ^e production of a few mechanics will lead to considerable 
industrial d^velmnnent ?— A. For large industrial development we require higher indus- 
trial colleges and more efficient men. 

ffon*hle Sir Cvxrimhh/yy, — Q, Did you start this rice mill? — A. It waa 

jitarted in xuiy^ nither s time. 

.* Q. Have you got aiiy reserve fundsP — A. Ton. 

Q. Ton are not w^nrking at a profit? — A. Kou 
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Q. On account o£ the warf — A. Not on account of the war. W#r haa aJao K&aokmd 
U8 to aome extent. We are not able to give full work to the factozy. 

Q, You aay that m some cases where capital may not be available althongh there 
IS scoj^ for a new industry and people come forward the Qovemment will have to wrank 
loans free of interest for a limited period or till it reaches a commercial basis. “P*^ ! *** 
on what security? — A. On the security of the factory itself. 

Q, You say that if there is profit it must go to the peo^e and that if there is loss it 
must go to the G-ovemment ? — A . I understand it as a sort of pioneer factory. 

Q. In the place of G-ovemment giving money to the people don’t you think that it 
would be much better if <^vemment started a pioneer factory? — A. My proposition 
almost comes to the same thing. At present the people want to be educated in order that 
confidence may be infused in them. 

Hon*hle^ Pandit M. M . Malaviya. — Q, Do you mean that Gkivemment should first 
pioneer the industry and then hand it over to private enterprise? — A, Yes. 


Wi'JNEss No. 208. 

IdLu. Isl. SunvANAnAYANA "^ao, PTojtrxetOTf The Indian CommeTcs and Ind/ustT'ies 
Compcuny ^ Rice MUX C^wncTS, Machinery and Mill Store Merdhantt^ 

Madras. 

WniTTEN !Evii>jsxc£. 

Q. 3. Rice milling. — This is one of the larse and important industries in the kladraa 
Presidency that is being carried to excess by the increasing number of factories 
^ ear after year, and one that is Buffering for want of full employment throughout 
the year. The districts of Xistna and Godavari are the chief centres of this industry 
and contain mills of large and medium capacity. In the working of most of these 
mills, economy and efficiency are not at all observed as the machinery is handled by 
men who do not know their work and who have not had any training for it. In a 
good n^any cases, the mills were not constructed by duly qualified or experienced 
engineering experts, and factories are even today . being constructed by irresponsible 
persons, ‘v^o possess a little knowledge of carpentry or smithy work, on the system of 
trial and error, with the result that some mills have undergone two or tbxM re* 
constructions after the original wrong construction. This state of things is duo to 
lack of expert advice and demonstration factories. To quote my own experience, in 
tlie year 1900 we searched for an engineer to construct a rice mill. We got and 
employed one on a salary of Ks. 250 per mensem. He dragged on the construction 
of the mill, introducing unnecessary and ill-suited appliances into the mill, which «.wn 
could find out only after the finishing of the construction, and he had to learn every- 
thing at our expense. In the end it turned out that he was a good mechanical engineer, 
well versed in the construction of cotton gins and cotton presses, and we had to 
demolish the whole mill constructed by him and the affair involved us in a total 
loss of Bs. 80,000. 

During the last 5 or 6 years, the people in the Southern districts have largely 
taken to this industry and have already constructed, I believe, a larger number of 
mills than are necessary and new factories are being constructed, even today in^ 
places where there is already a good number of them. Owners of these mills have 
complained to me that there is not full work for their mills and that they desire to 
convert their factories to manufacture something else that is profitable. The want of 

S 'oneer factories in the province has made enterprising people who want to invest 
eir mon^ in industries helpless and has not given them any opportunity to think 
of new industries with any confidence of suocesa. Thus they have'' naturally found 
it safe to follow in the footsteps of industries that have been already taken to by 
people largely and with some success. The' starting of pioneer factories will give 
a Tight d^ection to the spirit of industrial enterprise that is largely and speedily 
spre^ing in the country. To say a few words almut the method of construcuon cd 
the mills izi the South, — ^in the districts of Tanjore, Madura and other places the 
maohinmy that is ademted for the pu^ose of makixih rice is one that is ill-suityd 
and it consists generally of an oil engine of 16 to bJb..p., .and a combined rice 
huller and polisher. The percentage of yield of rice is very poor, the husk that may 
be used as fuel with advantage is not at all made use of for that purpose, and the 
cost of renewing parts is excessive and disnroportionate to the^ vwking. When com- 
plete and proper mills are install^ side by side with the existing ones, these mills 
wiU have to yreld j^aoe ^-th^ and the whole or a good portion of ^e investmez^t musk 
oonsiderea W iM* ^ » was at the ■recommen^tionM>f Gie Deparlanent of tndnstries 
that people took to this^' method .of factory oon e t ^ ction. I know ihert Depart- 
ment of Industries charged a fee to giye/and rupeai the .same; ^ psfeusm timt 

have sought its :m constructing rice millc. Deiernng to this state Cf inonstfs^ 



J[ OMLintetod an arfciola to the 191iS June issue, of the ** Wealth of ludia **, a JouzmI 
in ICadras, under the tiile of ** Hice M i llin g in Southern India ** and the above 
-statements 1 make, from my experience as the owner of one of the earliest rioe mills 
started in the prorinoe and as one in touch with mills and factories as a supplier^ of 
machinery and mill stores to a good many of them. 

To remedy the evils of this indust^, 1 propose a demonstration factory in azT 
important centre whmre up^-to-date machinery and appliances adopted to the making 
of rice, both for export and local consumption, should be wowed and exhibited. 

^Expert advice and guidance must * be made available to the present and 
prospective owners of mills to mn their mills with efficiency and economy. The 
.addition of auxiliazy or alternative industries like cotton spinning and oil pressing 
will improve the prospectf and the prosperity of these factories and here again I 
repeat that the starting of pioneer factories will assist and enable people to think as 
to the industries they can successfully append to their existing concerns. As an 
instance. I may say that most of the factories that were carrying on cotton ginning 
in the season have appended rice mills as an alternative industry and the working 
^f these factories is found more profitable. 

I cannot say with any certainty that there is any industry in this Presidency OorenMnsat 
that has received noticeable benefits from researches conducted by GK>vernment Depart- 
ments excluding the two pioneer industries of chrome leather and aluminium. Learning 
that the Department of Industries has studied the question of expressing oil from 
cotton seed and that Government budgeted some funds for carrying on experiments 
in new industries, 1 addressed a letter on 1st April 1914, to the Director of Industries, 

Madras, requesting him to make an experiment at Dezwada for cotton seed oil and 
stating thah I wpuld give the land free in a convenient place and also supply raw 
material for one season. Dut the Director did not seem to have given due consideration 
to the proposals to develop this new industry and the Anderson's Screw Oil Press that 
was purchased by the department for carrying on the experiments was used in some 
other way and that without any success. 

In and all around Bezwada and Guntur, within a radius of a few miles there 
^-are several cotton ginning factories which sell large quantities of seed to exporters to 
foreign countries. There is abundant raw material for a mill and the starting of -a 
pioneer factory for this industry is very necessary. Or if the Government will give 
its support by obtaining the necessary "machinery and plant, and by guaranteeing a 
dividend of 6 per cent for two years, a joint stock company may easily and readily be 
formed having for its shareholders many of the owners of the ginning factories. 

Certain jdaces in this province are excellently suited for ^e location of a factory Portland oemaot. 
to manufacture cement, by the abundance and richness of the approved quality of lime 
and clay -which constitute the component raw materials required for this industry. 

I -and my brothers made eifoi-ts to start a cement factory in the year 1900 at Bezwada* 
erected buildings for the purpose, and acquired land for same, and purchased some 
preliminaiy machinery also for the testing of cements, etc., but had to give up the 
undertaking for want of expert guidance and advice and had to convert the concern 
into a rice mill. We went to Bombay in search of an engineer but could get only 
one who said that he knew nothing about cements but that he could construSb a rice 
mill. The experiences we had with this engineer were detailed above. 

In the whole of the Madras Presidency, there is only* one cement factory and the 
foreign imported product to the annual value of about Rs. 16 lakhs, is consumed in 
this Presidency alone. There is a great desire on the part of many enterprising men 
and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture of this material at a con^renient 
oentre, and a joint stock company can readily be floated provided the Government will 
give its c^peratiqn by the grant of a few acres of land, in a suitable place free of 
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uy uoxamiug xoe necessary macninery and plant from Home, and by securing 
the n^ ea^ry ex]^rt advice and information. More help than this is not n^essary 

We have a Depar^ent of Industries^ in^ our province that is intended to de-relon 
^e indigenous mdustries and this department, as it is constituted, cannot fulfil the 
functions propwly, as it csontains neither experts nor experienced business men but 
-onlymen of the Public Works Department, who passed their examinations in the 
PrcJVIncial Civil Engineering College, who have no opportunity of having any practical 
'oxpenenoe of any mdustry and who even after selection to the office are not deputed to 
ui^eiyo any^ sp^i^ twining. I cannot say that any useful purpose has beei served 
latteny hy this Department of Industries nor is any useful purpose likely to be served 
if it is continued as it is. ^ > 


For the develoTmient and protection of industries, an organization of the Govem- 
-rnent is 5^!® ® should consist of n Director of Induatries and 

-exf^rts who have InOmn md foreign experionce in the prominent existing and pros- 
pe^ve mdust «e% wlm m fit b.r their knowledge and eaTperience to guide and 

***?*t^^J 2^ w^ctive industries. It^is desirablethat th^ 

“ o^ Industme and experts ^ould be Indians, as far gs practioahle to 
i eaiy enahaajgft'rafi >^we and Inteteoteibe -witibi Idteir^ c ou n trynien One ' 
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runnixi^ of department at a oomparativelv low cost. The Director of Indoatriee* 
must be more of a practical business man with administratire .experienoe than a mere- 
expert. • ' 

There should be an AdTiaory Board of Industries to aid the Director of Industriee- 
and it should consist of business men' who are en^affed in prominent industries and 
its dhmction should be to awst the Department of Industries with its opinions^ advice*- 
and information, both as tff the existing and prospective industries to be developed^ 
with regard to their furtherance and prosperiiy. The Director of Industries should 
be endowed with executive powers and budgeted funds and should keep the Advisory 
Board informed of all the movements of his department with regard to industries. In» 
matters where half or more than half the members of the Board cUfEer from him, he will 
refer such matters to Government for final settlement. Thfe Director of Industries and 
the Advisor^’’ Board may be co>ordinate functionaries, subject to the control of the- 
Provincial Government. 

The establishment of a college of commerce is a great desideratum in our- 
Presidency. At present, the demand for duly qualified men, to manage factories and 
business concerns, is very great, and is increasing day by day with the growth of 
factories and business concerns. By bringing into existence men duly trained in 
commerce, they can manage industrial and business concerns with greater economy and 
efficiency, and will surely conduce to the prosperity of industries. The training received 
in a college of commerce by the sons of rich capitalists and landholders and those 
that have natural propensities for business, will enable them to take to trade and 
will induce them to think of starting new industries and will also serve as a great 
incentive to the development of industries and promotion of trade. »This will at the- 
same time be a great diversion to young men from the present day XJniversity education 
and the love of learned professions that it engenders, and it will enable them to seek 
employment elsewhere than under the Government and thus also creates new opening 
for private service, not to speak of the scope it afEords to people to become business 
men on their own account. The curriculiun of studies should in<dude among other 
subjects, business organization, management of business, advertising, salesmanship, 
and other allied subjects necessary for the practice of business. 

A scheme has been contemplated in our province with reference to the Kistx^^ ' 
Reservoir Project and further investigation into the possibilities of this scheme might 
contribute to the industrial prosper!^ of a good portion of the Andhra wuntry. 

The opening of a provincial industrial bank with branches in important and^ 
suitable centres for lending money to industrial concerns at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 6 per cent will serve as an efficient and substantial aid to the promotion 
of the existing and to the development of the new industries. Applications for loans 
may be referred to the Director of Industries in Advisory Board, as constituted in the- 
manner above described, for their recommendation. 


OuAi. Evipencb, 23bp Janpaut 1917. 

Mr. A. Cfmtterton. — Q. You have no objection to giving us a short note about your 

grxxip No. The Department of Industries required a statement like that from me and 

1 have sent it maitking it confidential. 

Q. You say that the working of the factories that you have in the Godfivan and 
Kistna districts is in the hands of men who don't know tlmir work and who don’t do it: 
economically and efficiently P — A. Yes. * , » . . mi o >i 

Q. What sort of wages do you pay the men who run these factories and mills r — -A^ 
They range from Rs. 260 to Rs. 60 a ihonth. They vary very largely. _ 

Q. The owners of the mills have no knowledge of the business themselves P — A. I7o. 

Q. Do. they interfere much in the working of themP — A. They depend upon their* 

Q. Do they restrict them in the matter of repairs and upkeep of machinery P — A^ 
No. The maistry does everything. ’ , . ^ 

Q. The maistries or men who are running these mills complain to me very frequently 
that owing to the owners of the mills having little .practical knbwledge of the running 
of machinery they do not allow them to undertake the necessary repairs with the rrault 
the machinery gets out of order P — A, On the other hand,^ they do more repairs .than 
are necessarv and waste the money of the owners. , 

O. YoU*^ are representing the owner’s viewP— — A. Hechanically, he does not know' 
much about it and he has not any systematic^knowledge of the ^ing. ^ x ^ 

Ov What are these faotories run with? Steam iiower or water power P-^A. Most ©r 
the mills to Sdutherh- districts aie run by <^^igtoes and probably an equal number 
in the and Gddttvari districts by oil and steam engines, but there ape very few 

run 


them are water tolls have «isy been used tor power pus^osesP^. No. 



Q. Has any attempt been made to ^t oonoesaions from Gb>vexnmea|t watar 

jpowerP — A, 19'one to my knowledge. 

Q. Yon talk about ^e introduction of rice mills in the TaiiwrcL district and Madura 
-and other places and* you say that the pieople are not quite satisfied with them? — A. Yes. 
Yhe Department of Industries came into existence when people thought of starting 
industries in the Southern districts. ^ 

Q. Is it not a fact that the great successes of the nlpls that were put up in the 
.south of India by these owners of rice mills, led to very large number of others to come 
an? — A. Yes. 

Q. Did not the people make a lot of money in Tan j ore and Madura? — A. In the 
.absence of better constructed mills they could make profits out of the mills because there 
was no competition, and efficiency and economy were never cared for. 

Q. They possessed a great advantage over the old methods of dealing with the thing 
by hand? — A. Even that I cannot say, because the percentage is very much less in the 
system adopted in the southern districts. 

Q. Is it not a fact that, owing to the successes of these small rice mills that were 
installed and the competition that has been introduced in consequence, more enterprising 
-men have now gone in* for a higher type of ‘ mill so as to effect greater economies and 
thus compete on satisfactory terms with the small mills? — A. No. Once they put their 
money into these small mills and found their money was not properly invested and they 
are now taking to a better typo of construction. 

Q. Why did they put their money on unsuitable mills in the beginning? — A. 
Decause they co^uld not do better and' they were so advised by the Dep^artment of Indus- 
iiries. That is what I learnt. When _ I came to Madras to do my business I found ftiat 
most of the inveiffors sought the advice of the Department of Industries and it was that 
department that recommended such a ‘type of mills. 

Q. It is not a question of the percentage turned out but the question of the number 
of mills that were established? — A. They are growing even today on that system, that 
'is, the same old type. 

There must be some advantage? — A. In the absence of anything better they are 
^ taking to it. 

• ' ♦ <2- Do you mean to say that these men in Tan j ore and iMadura put thedr money in 

machinery and plant which they knew would not pay? — A. Not that. When they know 
that it pays one man, they follow that man and it might pay the man just m that 
locality until some two or three more mills were started, and when there is competition 
the man finds that he is losing and he has "to change the construction 

Hort^hle PanA-it M. MaXet^iya. — Q. You said that the percentage * of rice 

turned oirt by that system is much less than that turned out by hand or by better- 
constructed mills? "What becomes of the rice that is not turned out? — A. It goes as 
waste into the husk. The rice is used for local consumption and exported to neighbour- 
ing districts, probably some of it is exported. The difference is about 6 to 8 per cent. 
The percentage of rice |;urned out is 64 very nearly and it ought to be about or 63. 

Q. These mills have failed because they are throwing a.'w&y 8 per cent of the original 
weight of the paddy? — A. Yes, and because the renewal of parts also is a very heavy 
utem. ^ J 


A ' Ghatterton. — Q. W*hat are these small plants? — . Engl^erg. 

Q. What is the cost of the installation of these rice hiillers? — A. Foimerly Rs. 760. 

Q. The whole plant? — A. The whole ^ plant consists of one huller and an oil-eneine. 
'The whole thing will cost about Rs. 3,600 to 4,000. ® 

. Q' much woidd the improved type of mill cost? — A. It will range very 'yidely 

-with cawcity. It may cost Rs. 16,000 if everything^is done cheaply and economically. 

Q. There is a big jump from Rs. 3,600 to Rs. 16,000? — A. But there is a big jump 
in the outturn and there is more profit. Six to 8 i>er cent is a good deal of difference 
rand a man has to waste 6 to 8 per cent of rice. ' 

Q, .1 don't accept your figure of 8 per cent? — A. That is what we have practically 
^rad out. In our OTO mill we have worked* both the systems and I have narrated the 
bitter e ay erienoe I have had as rice mill owner. 

Q. You suggest * as a remedy for this thing thaf Government should establish a 
•"demonstration mill^ — A. Yes. 

'm there n6t 30 or 40 high class rice mills running? — A. No. Th«re are very 

.few ^Hs. ^ere are so iftany mills in the presidency but very few of the mills are 
provided ^th proper engineers, not even four or five mills. The Ooringa Rice Mill is 
by a proper engueer Sooth India Indoetrial Mill has ^ an engineer. 

I don t think that cither mills have g^t a proper engineer. 
jQ. M these demonstration mills are put up they will ccanpete against these people? — 
A,. The dcmonst^on milU are not to compete. Since peo^ have already invested a 
i^^**®^^**^ ^ ^pJttal m those^xioe mills and the wofh turned out is quite diiproporiionate 
the oapaoity of these ^nt|ii]ls afid these is w^iktsful work,, in order to airoid 



to make tlie^best -of the evil, if they have a demonstration factory Httej can intzodnce 
all up-to-date improvements into the mills and eho-w improved . efficiency and economy 
and outturn. 

Q. ITou mean an experimental factory? — A. Xes. 

Q. What you mean is that G-ovemihent should establish a model factory and allow 
the people to see it work and then hand it over to private enterprise? — A. No. There- 
are already too many rice ndnlls in the country and we do not want any pioneer rice- 
mills but I want a demonstration factory in this country. I ^ive you an instance. A 
new separator which had a great efficiency for separating cargo rice from paddy waa^ 
put in a mill in !Ellore and they used to command more profits than other mills and 
they kept it as a secret. If such appliances are worked and demonstra-ted in a factory 
the people will adopt the improved methods and will become more prosperous. 

Q. Do you know anything about the experimental work that is being done in the- 
chrome leather and aluminium P — A . Bnit these two things proved successful and 
profitable. 

Q. And none of the others proved profitable and successful? — A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Don’t you find- an extended market for oil-engines consequent upon tke operations 
of this department? — A. There is more demand for oil-engines by the recommendation of 
the department for pumping and rice mills. 

Q. You wan-ted to start a cement factory in Bezwada on account of the lime? — A. 
Yes, and good materials. 

Q. Is there any market for the cement if made? — A. Yes. Cocanada and Masuli- 
pattern consume largely. < 

Q. How many barrels a year are used in the districts? — A. I l^ave not an exact 
idea but I know there will boa. sufficient demand if a factory is ooaastructed. 

Q. Do you know what the importation of cement to the whole presidency is? — A. 
Sixteen to 17 lakh of rupees worth a year. 

Q How many factories -^ould that keep going? — A. Some three factories. There- 
is good work for one more factory. 

Q- What I wanted to ascertain from you is whether you have made any accurate 
and definite investigation into the matter, or whether you are making a general sugges- 
tion with regard to this ? — A . I first wanted to start a cement factory but I was disabled 
for some reasons, and I had to convert it into a rice mill. 

Q. Did you make any definite enquiries? — A. We sent materials to the Government 
Chemical ^Examiner and we got the materials analysed and they were said to be very 
suitable. But for want of expert advice we could not proceed further. 

Q. To make how much cement? — A. Hundred barrels a day. . 

Q. Could it be made to pay? — A. Those are all points to be decided by an expert. 
We want expert advice on these points. 

Mr. C. E. LfOw . — Q. I am afraid T have not quite understood why you want this 
model rice factory here. Is it that you anticipate, if a model faci^jry on an improved style- 
is set up, that the disappearance of the inefficient factories would be complete? — A. 
Yes. - , . 

Q. Supposing there is a mouse and a cat comes and eats it and then a tiger comes 
and eats the cat, which is the superior ty])e of factory? Is it cat or the tiger? — A. 

I don't understand your point. 

Q. The industrial department came along, first of all with a small plant which was 
welcomed, and set up a large number of them and then a more efficient thing comes along 
and destroys it and you rightly want the destruction to be complete in order that more 
efficient things may spring up But how do you know that this thing will not be super- 
seded by something superior and then you will turn on the Industrial Deparfment and 
sav why did you put up this demonstration factory? Twenty years hence your successors 
would be coming here* and blaming the Tndtistrial Department first for setting up the 
demonstration factory which you now propose, because it has been superseded by some- 
other type? — A. It would not be like that.' Money has been largely spent by the people 
in this presidency on rice mills. •The efficiency of these mills has to be secured some- 
how or other and we have to make the best of the evil and the only -way is to make the- 
existing mills work more economically and efficiently. 

Q. By the existing mills do you mean small mills? — Yes. In some of the mills 
there is no economy and efficiency, and the work turned out is quite disproportionate to 
the capacitv. 

Q. You said before that the old type of inefficient mill should be knocked put, hut 
now , you say that the old type should be continued and the work should he- more effi-^ 

cient? A. A tice mill consists of a number of machines. It has got various appliances 

and as new plants are ihventod'in foreign countries these j^ple have ^ to be informed' 
about them and have to be shown, the succeset of the thing sO that they can adopt ‘the- 
improvements and impiovo the existing mills so as to work them ptOfi^tably. - 



Jf . Q . So jtt«i mean tiba old mills ean sotiei witli ^ 

ipartain xmpKov’manis oH^Betad in partef — A.. Yes. That is the only way. 

ITio old mills ne^ su>t Im discarded altogether P — A. li'ec^^not be. It will be a 
serioisa lose if 1heysi||MW discarded altogether. 

Q. Yon only suggest improrements by means of new and improved parts P — A. Yes.. 
And we must make &e best of what we have. 

Mr. C. JB. Ltoto. — Q. You speak of the ootton and ginning factories. Are there too 
many of these yetP — A. iNof too many. • 

. Q. Ho you know what happens in other parts of the country where there are too 
many ginning factories P — A. I ^ not know. 

Q. X can tell you in Berar and Khandesh, where if they get a dozen gins in one 
place they make a combine and six of them work while the rest will be idle but share 
the profits. Have you any signs of that among these rice mills? — A. That is the case 
with regard to cotton presses in the Histna district. They form into a ring and whether 
they work or not they share the profits. 

Q. Becapse J^here is not enough work for all of themP — A. Yes. 

Q. That is a waste, of money and what do you think is the solution of itP — A. It is 
a waste of money. Why should they build a factory to keep it idle. 

Q. Can yon suggest any solution? — A. To combine some other industry that will 


p»y- 

Q. The point that you make about combining some of these mills with oil mills to 
improve their efficiency and increase their profits is a thing that may be taken into 
consideration, dlon’t you think it points to the necessity of looking at the thing from 
a broad point of view and on general and economic grounds before you start anything 
of the kind’? — A. I j^ave ^suggested two remedies, alternative industries and auxiliary 
industries. ' , 

Q. That is postpone the difficulty? — A. Some day or other it will have to be tackled 
with and what is the use of postponing it ? 

Q. If it is postponed for 20 years and the man goes on making 6 per cent for 20 
years so much to the good? — A. No. Coming back to rice mills. It is not my point 
that the tiger should devour the cat. The cat must be strengthened and the tiger also 
iif its own way — I mean, for cats to fight against the other cats, and the tiger to fight 
against tlf# other tige«s. 

Q. The danger of the college of commerce is that the man who comes out of it 
will expect to be given a post of responsibility at too early a date? — A. When they are 
not able to get what they desire they will have to submit to what they catn get. Now 
we can get a graduate for Hs. 15 or 20 though sometimes before graduates were aspiring 
to appointd^ents carrying Us. 40 and 50. 

Q. But it will ^ve rise to a good deal of discontent which will be rightly or wrongly 
directed against the Oovernment. Don’t you think that it will be a good thing fo 
arrange for a certain amount of technical training afterwards to be given ^y some firms 
or people who agree to take them? — A, Yes. 

Q. Because they have an exaggerated idea of thembelves and that idea is rudely 
shaken when they come round andapply for jobs and you get discontented men? — A. 
When they depend* entirely uj>on service that will be the case. But most people might 
like to have their own business. Seeking employment is the only way now and that is 
the danger. But that would not be the only way when they are equipped with the 
necessary and suitable knowledge for business. There is absdlutely ,no institution ^ 
present from which we can recruit managers or clerks or the staff required for a firm. 

JloWble Sir FazulVh.oy Currimhhoy. — Q.^ You "want the Government* to start a 
pioneer rice factory? — A. Demonstration factory. 

Q. How is the Government to show whether it will* be commercially successful or 
•not? — A. They must work and show it to the^ people. 

Q. After 60 years of rice mills in this’ presidency are not the people able to start 
profitable rice muls in the country? — A. That is the real state of things. 

Q. Is that a thing to be taken up as a' pioneer industry? — A. Wlien.^dividualB start 
eoncerns of their own •accord they won’t allow other people to look into themft 

<?. What does a rice mill cost? — A. It ranges very widely. A well-equipped mill 
of medium c^pacityiOWOTUd cost about a lakh to*fif^ thousand rupees. 

And some individual^ havn^their.own syndicate and start their factories and they 
are not limited concerns P — A . They are private concbms and* they close inspection against 
o^er people. ♦ 

Is there any factory in tibo world which people are allowed to inspect and cri- 
itbiAmmf^A, Jtt Ip not ^ticism Imt for Imming. 

A The factosi^ is’hdt a school where te learn and the factory pe<^le have their own 

‘ 

J, yoti kmotr.aoifie prqjMpipp W whieli yom can meken .profit 
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Q. H.OW are jou going to remedy that? The people haVe not learwt to worh it 
satisfactorily even after 50 years. Supposin^^ the Govemment etarttf deneonstmtic^ 
factory and after thr6e years the whole invention change and a new model comes from 
Sn^land or America or J apan, then the people will blame On i ni min](|M for having intro* . 
duced' a process which becomes obsolete? — A. Demonstration factory is ndt the only 
way that 1 have suggested, but also expert advice. 

Hon* blc ^jPandiit M . A£ . Mnlaviya. — Q. Do you. think in a case like that the people 
will blame Government if a new invention is made or a better machinery is produced- — 
do you think Government will be blamed for having recommended the use of the 
machinery which was considered to be the best at the time that it- was recommendecT? — 
A. No. If Government had studied the problem and recommended the machinery to the 
people, the people would not certainly blame the Government. 

Hon* hie Sir Pazulblvoy Currimhho^f. — C^. Don*t you think that private people who 
have been 60 years in the concern can do better than Government? — A. Almost all the 
machinery is got from foreign countries and our people have no knowledge of what is 
going on in the foreign countries. Government can get information ^through its own 
experts and it is not possible at all for people to know about *improvement8 that are 
being constantly introduced into rice mills in foreign firms unless this kind of demonstra- 
tion is introduced. What improvements are being invented at home, the Department 
of Industries may study and advise people and demonstrate the results of these inventions. 

I would even say that the Department of Industries when recommending these rice 
mills never cared to study anything about them. 

Q. There ought to be Government experts? — A. Yes, because thfiy have no rice 
miller on their staff. 

Q. You want a factory showing a series of up-to-date improvements — a factory which 
would show continuously the latest improvements as 4hey occur? — A. Yes. 

Q. Everything new added on to it and demonstrated? — A. New improvements like 
“ Shule separator.*’ 

Q. Where would you put up this mill? — A. In some central place where people can 
go and see. In the Eistna, Gddavari and Cauvery deltas, in some suitable centre. 

Q. You speak about some factory which you erected and in which you engageckwa 
man on Us. 250 and you say that he was a mechanical engineer well verged in the 
construction of cotton mills and cotton presses. Do you think tiHiiift eotton ^^ills were 
constructed by engineers drawing Us. 260 a month? — A. Not that. When he failed to 
construct a rice mill we just made enquiries in Bombay what knowledge the man had. 
In the written evidence I am talking of cotton presses only and not cotton mills and 
the words “ cotton mills ” should be cut out. 

Q. You don’t get a plan from the makers of machinery of the kind of building you 
need when they supply you machinery. Don’t they give you a plan of the building? — 
A. People don’t import rice machinery. They make it here- because they find it cheemer 
to make it here. They get them cast in Madras and they get all the parts piecemeal. 

Q. And then you speak about the cement factory. Do you know that there are two 
cement factories working in India very successfullyJ’ — A. Yes. Eatni Consent Works 
and Madras Portland Cement Works. 

Q, We started a syndicate putting in five or six lakhs of rupees aiid tried and risked 
money and got men and we made experiments and after an expenditure of five or six 
lakhs; finding that it was successful we started this concern. A cement concern will 
never be a success unless 25 or 30 lakhs are invested in it. Do you want Government 
to start a big factory as an experiment? — A. No. 

Q. What is the Government to ’'do to start a factory with 30 lakhs? The Bombay 
people started in the United Provinces this factory and' you can do the same? — A. 1 do 
not want Government to start a factory on its own account. There is a great desire on 
the part of many enterprising men and capitalists to start a factory for the manufacture - 
of this material at a convenient centre and a 'joint stock company can readily be floated 
provided the Government will give^its co-operation by the grant of a few acres of land 
in a suitable plape flree of rent arTd by obtaining the necessa^ machinery and plant 
from house, and by* securing the Necessary expert advice and information. More help 
than this is not necesAary. ' , 

Q, Why do you ^ant all these? There are factories here. Y^ou know what we have 
done and you can do the same. I am afraid that if Government comes in thqyomay 
not prove more successful than private people ?~A. Ooverfimmit may get inh9rmation 
from those firms. ^ ' 

Q. You are free to aimly to hundreds of people and you can send your men there' to 
enquire? — A. You yourself admitted that they are right in shutting out/peofde from 

knowing thmr work. ' > - w** i 

<^We our dlfl^ltias and* we had no cement company fiefore here? — A. 
might be that a paxiMiur individ^ ^chierved sneeess in a partiieular maanar in a 
particular industry ba* is no goftd to niy 3^iJ5>6se. 



■iQ* ^ii "■rtrnd niMf iwlnnlii to Ifivo «s idUSorent Jcmds of laaclimery ond we got frMn 
QterOfiowy eatoerto 'ouft'fiolA '-tliBMi', ell; et' opt own risk. Supposing you started tkis 
BOispony and OorenniteAt got yon' asnoHIneiy and evervtbing and supposing the -enter- 
firise was not a suggMS, doirt you think that it. would place Ooremment in an awkward 
position P ' A . Goswnment could get it from reliable firms and the firms would g^ve 
proper xnhhhinery. 

Q, Are not mivate.. people better able to jud^e and find out these things than Ghov> 
amment agtnc^r What is your experience about it? — A. Government may be able to 
.prroer machinery . If the machinery is not proper and if it is ill-suited we cannot take 
»ny risk and we want Government to help us a little. 

Q. According to your {>ropo8al there is already some risk. If the machinery is not 
Dpood you are the sufferer and nobody else"? — A. It is why we want Government to help 
as. 

Q. You want the Director of Industries to have executive power under local Gov- 
ammentP — Yes. 

Q. And you want an advisory' body to advise him. Should it work under him 
or under the Government? — A. Under the Government. The Director and the Advisory 
body should "work in harmony. 

Q. Suppose they differ? — A. If there is a serious difference they can refer the matter 
tor settlement by Government. 

Q. Do you know anything about the Bombay College of Commerce and its curri- 
culum? — A. When I had been to Bombay two years ago I saw it. 

Q. Do you tjiink it needs modification? — A. I don’t know the curriculum thoroughly, 
if management, business constitution and organisation, etc., are included in the curri- 
culum . 

Q. Do you think if a college of commerce is started in Madras it will be sought by 
people P — A . Yes. 

Q. You want a college of oxvmmerce here? — A. Yes. Mr. Thiagaraya Chetti said that 
the time is not ripe, but I think that a college of commerce in this presidency is over 
due. Even for the existing concerns there is scarcity of qualified men to take up 
appointments. 

Q. And for starting these concerns yon want also an industrial bank? — A. We do 
require it. 4. 

Q. Wbat part skffiild Government play in financing these concerns? — A. Government 
may 'advance loans on concerns that have proved their fitness to receive loans at a low 
rate of interest. 

Q. What about this provincial industrial bank? Whose capital must it be? Is 
it Government’s or people’s money, or should Government guarantee interest? — A. Gov- 
ernment may put in half the capital and for the rest they may call for shares from 
the people. 

Q. And should Government guarantee interest? — A. They must guarantee deben- 
tures. 

Q. And the money of these banks must be given through the advice of the Advisory 
Board and the Director of Industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that industries will take up this money here or will the money be 
lying idle? — A. TJh(^ will take it. 

Sir F, H. Stewart. — Q. You say I know that the Depaxdment of Industries charged 
a fee to give and repeat the same advice to persons that have sought its advice for 
constructing rice mills.” Do you mean to say that you object to their taking. a fee? — 
A. I don’t object to their taking a fee, but they took fee and did .not give the very best 
advice that conld be given and they never knew what they ought to know. 

Q. In the districts to which you refer, what are the cotton, ginning and rice milling 
seasons"?-— A. Bice season succeeds cotton ginning season. . Cotton ginning season begins 
from April and goes up to August. Sometimes it may commence in March too. There 
are two seasons fur rice. The rice mill starts in January and works until March or 
April and then it gets dull for a few months. * If it gets dull it gets dull for the whole 
year or sometimes it revives in the month of August. • . . - 

Q. I am^xlot quite *clear about your proposals about the Director of Industries. You 
say he should have executive power and budgetted funds. Do -you mean that he 
slmuld have a certain amount of money placed at his disposal each year and when propo- 
sals are put before him if he oarries the Advisory Board with him, he can give the 
people who come any amount of money within this budget? — A. To the industries or 
to people as the ease moy be. 

Q.^ must give under the direction of the Jooal Government and not of his own 
antlUaflri iy ?-— A . It is not for loanA It is for the ua^rovement of industries. 

Q. Yon aare gding to give the DirOctcHr of Indnstrim large powers? — A. The .D irec tor 
of ^Industries in exp ending will , take ^e advice of tike Advisot^ Board. 

oiB^ are placed at hm dywposai W tlie Government he shonld be given. a froe 

hand to deal wi^ the fnads &e ad^&e of the Advisory Boazd. 



. Q. If they SLgT— witl^ kirn li« iMed xu>i MdEer to &9v w f am tmk «i|9 

Q. ITiou tkiak tkat tlMit wonU bo o to.j(MibP' oai:; Ao j<iallyiBi<ii|^ 

ture public mcHaey f — A. Ye«« Bocauae itoottaiata amd » a iaa p o aMflua 

Director of Induatrica, 1 tbiak move control tka>a tiliilt ia not ateceaaliKT'* . *“ 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. ITou said that the Department of Induatriea took Jecn In 
matters relating to erection of mills and factories and ao forth. Do yon kauMr hotr idio 
charge was made ? — A . Rupees lO with each application and 2^ per cent for the ^Oit of 
construction. _ - . li 

Q. You said the Department of Industries ^ave bad advice?— A. 19'ot that ii|| befieTed 
to be bad. It never had a proper expert on its statf — that is,’ a rice milling eaapert. 
The department did not do anything more than what peojde would have done them- 
selves it left alone. 

Q. Are there any rice milling experts available in the presidency? — A. They are 
generally imported from Rangoon. 

Q. As an alternative to going to the Department of Industries, whom would you 
advise peojjle to go to? — A. They could have sent one supervisor, to Rangoon and got him 
trained. _ _ . * ^ 

Q. You have got a lot of incorrect information? — A. It is the best of my information 
I did make enquiries as regards rice and there were no experts. 

Q. Did you apply to the Director of Industri'es to know if he had got properly 
trained experts or whether he had himself got an expert knowledge in the matter? — A. 
Since I know that he did not have such stafE I did not think it necessary. I did talk to 
him about this rice milling and from us he wanted a fee. Our firm paid also consultation 
fee for rice milling and some advice we got. 

Q. How long ago was that? — A. After you left the department. It is just two 
years ago. 

Hc'n^hle Pandit M. M. Malaxviya. — Q. How long have you been a rice mill owner? — 
A. Since 1900. 

Q. Do you carry on your businiess of rice milling in one district only? — A. In all 
the districts and we export. 

Q. You say “ In the working of most of these mills economy and efficiency are not 
at all observed as the machinery is handled by men who do not know their work and 
who have not had any training for it." You have not made airy suggestion for the 
training of these men? — A. No. We must have workshops and industrial school^ for 
training these men. 

Q. Do you think that the failure of these mills is due largely to the lack of expert 
advice and demonstration factories? — A. Yes. The failure is due to the want of expert 
advice and the remedy is a demonstration factory. 

Q. You want a demonstration factory to be equipped with the mos^ up-to-date 
machinery and to supply information to all those engaged in the industry for their 
benefit? — A. Yes. They may also issue bulletins regarding improvements that have 

been effected. ^ ^ • r x* 

Q. In fact you want the demonstration factory, also to be a bureau of information 
for the industry? — A. Yes, , 

Q. You think that such a demonstration factory will keep up a wpply of up-to-date 
information and there will be no opportunity for the public to find fault with the 
Government for any changes that may be effected? — A. Surely not. After all Govern- 
ment also consists of human beings and there might be failures. 

Q. You say here with regard to the Department of Industries that it contains 
neither experts nor business men but only men of the Public Works Department. Is the 
present Director of Industries here a gentleman belonging to the. Public Works Depart- 
ment? — A. He is a civilian. I am talking of the supervisors — 1 mean men who are 
assisting the present Director of Industries. 

Q. You say that it is desirable that the Director of Industries and the experts 
should be Indians as far as practicable. , Assuming that you cannot got experts among 
Indians in the present stage of our industrial progress, have wu any alternative sug- 
gestion to make to associate Indians with the de;^rtm,ent ?— A . You can have Eurc^^eans 
associated with Indians , as well. And that is why I say as far as practicable. 

Q. Hut you want Indians to be associated with the DirectOT ox Industries becanM 
in your opinion it would facilitate easy exchange of views and* interoourae ynth •their 
countrymen and the easy running of the department at a comparatively low cost?— 
A. If possible I want the Director of Industries halM ah Indian. 

Q. Bnt in case you cannot get a qualified Indian at jiroseni? — A. we eaa 

have an Euxo^pon^t assomated' with Indians. 1 suggest it, because it wouM teoWate ea^ 
intercourse and an Indian would work at a Ibwer salary. * , 

<2. Do ytm think, wu w^ .find Indian business men n? pos^pin eiii# 
willing to take up such a poit? Db you you have jok a iimiiinw 

Indians wRh rpimMion.and y o mti mi Ikom among whom A 



•» x»th«ar A. difficult queetion to anawor/^ m people are taking to public aerdbe^ 

piei^e uauy be williug in tbe iutereete of ^e eouati^ to take up tlus nwrvioe thou^^ it 
jtauy not pey them. , " 

Q. xm^ tbink that on urounda ef public inteveat Indian buaineea men miffbt be 
willii^ Wtake it up even tbou^ it may no^*be worth their while to take it for the 
aalary attaching to the poat ? — Yea. 

Q. Xou tmnkyou n^ed a c<^lege of commerce to supply the needs of the existing' 
institutions ? — A . 

Q. For instance, to train managers* of banks, assistant managers, accountants and 
Auditors P — A. 'ITes. The business of the province is increasing and it is passing into the 
hands of Indians. So far as Furopean firms are concerned they could imj^rt managers 
And other competent staff *from Fngland, but Indians are quite disabled for want of 
proper staff, because there is no institution to train them, and for want of this, 
business is very greatly suffering. 

Q. Apart from the question of manufacturing industries, in view of the large 
•export and import trade of the country, you think there is need for a college of commerce 
to train men to go into commerce and to take a larger share in it than they do at 
present? — A. ITes, and to help the existing industries. 

Q. And to develop business? — A. Xes, and to make them work successfully against 
Indo-£uropean competitors. 

Q. As regards the provincial industrial bank, you want that it should have branches 
in important suitable centres and you have suggested that Government should sub- 
scribe half the capital. Supposing that Government put in less than half the capital 
-don’t you think that the public will still subscribe to the funds of the bank? — A. It 
will, but if it were half it would induce greater confidence in the people and the rest of 
the capital would be more easily flowing. 

Q. Will the amount of capital subscribed by the Government determine the measure 
•of confidence which will be inspired or will the mere fact of Government putting in some 
money inspire confidence? — A. There should be both, because if the Government puts 
in half the capital that will be a sure giiarantee to the people that it will be prosperous 
.and that they will not lose their money. Otherwise they would say that Government 
have put in only a nominal capital. I want half the capital to be subscribed by the 
•'Government just to inspire more confidence in the people. 

Q. What percentage of interest would you wish Government to guarantee? — A. 

terest in India and especially in this province is very high. Xiocally they 


Government may guarantee 6 per cent and it will be 


The rate of interest 
'Can get not less than 12 per cent. 

.a reasonable rate. 

Q. In. case Government helps such a bank to come into existence, do you think there 
will be much need left for Government to lend money direct to industries, or db yoti 
ihink that such a bank will finance industries? — A. Such a bank will finance industries 
fairly well. 

Q. And the need for Government lending money directly will be avoided P — A . Yes, 
•or at least it will be minimised. 

Q. I>id you mean to suggest that a grafluate from a college of commerce should 
be put in charge of business as soon as he got out of the college, or did you mean that 
he should receive «ome practical training after graduating in the college before he was 
put iu charge as manager? — A. .My view is this. Ho will be tbe common stock of all 
people and the people may take him and just train him for the business for which he 
Is found suitable. 

Q. You don’t contemplate that he should be put in charge all at once as manager? 
A. Ho will serve only as a raw material to be shaped. 

Q, As Mr. LfOW has said, he will start with the great advantage of having received 
“the education that he has received and in the end he will prove much more useful than 
A man who has not hafi that training? — A, ^he training that he will receive subsequently 
will be special and the training that he will receive in the college of commeree will 
^^eral . - 

Q. Apart from the system of education and assistance in financing that you have 
^ yon think that a bur^u of information which wonld supply information 
regarding indnstries and the possibilities of industrial development would be helpful in 
proq^oting bnsinessf^^ — A. It is very badly needed. ^ 

Q. Ho yon think the^ bulletins should be published in Hnglish and in the verna- 
-onlars also? — A. In Snglish and in all the important . vernaculars of the presidency. 

Q. Fxcnn yoVr ec rpsri e m ce, conld yon say that the desire for going into industrial 
Bse is growing tuuamg edaeatea Indians? — A: It is gvowiag. It is not so much 
the edirenfod Sindians, bgt in the country it is groairng. . 

And cnn*yott also say from ymet whether the iirejudioe against men 

t otuAm talmsg tor ittiAatfkmsd gulmllM meainnHil.lshtrat* fo ffiminfSking? — A. 
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♦ WbETTKN SviJQSNCE. i.,'- 

With the exception of the Departhient of Agriculture, there can har^j be said 
to be any org-auisation in this |>residency correlating the work of the scientific and 
industrial departments. Under the Department of Industries there are three experts, 
in dyeing, tanning and oils. With the exception of the oil expert, who is in charge of 
a soap factory on the West coast, I doubt if the work done by the experts has jiiToved of 
much importance to the industries with which they are concerned. One of the- main 
reasons for this has been, in my opinion, the fact that no laboratory accommodation has 
been provided, so that the experts have been unable to carry out the necessaiy researches 
which might have led to improvements. 1 deal below with the changes which I 
consider would improve the organisation of technical research. 

Q, 64 to 70. — I am not of the opinion that the appointment of experts in various 
subjects by the local Governments can ever prove thoroughly satisfactory. A man of 
proved ability is unlikely to desire to come to India for a short period except at a 
very high rate of pay as he would get out of touch with his work at home, and further 
it is doubtful if a man of middle age could stand the climatic conditions. 

In so far as chemistry is concerned and the industries mainly influenced by chemical 
research, 1 wish to stiongly support the scheme that has been suggested, I believe by 
Sir T. H. Holland, a scheme in general similar to that adopted by the Gk»vernment 
of Australia. ^ 

A Department of Chemistry under the direction and control of a Chief Chemist 
should be instituted. 

Functions of the Deiiart/rnent . — The functions of the department should in general 
be the following : — 

(i) To investigate on behalf of the Imperial and Local Governments any problems 
that may lead to industrial development. 

(li) To provide experts in various subjects whose services may be placed at the 
disposal of the Local Governments for the solution of problems which can only be 
attacked on the spot. 

(iii) To staff the professorial posts in the Government Colleges. 

fiv) To investigate problems for private firms. 

(v) To standardise apparatus and analyse materials in the manner of the IN'ational 
Physical Laboratory. 

It will perhaps be advisable to point out a few of the advantages which I consider 
would accrue from the establishment of such a department — 

(a) It has to be realised that chemistry is one of the most specialised of all 
subjects and that there is, for example, a greater gulf between some portions of 
chemistry than there is between chemistry and physimogy. It is therefore essential 
that a man filling a particular post shall be a specialist exactly suited to that post. 
How it is clear that Local Governments could not afford to employ such a number 
of specialists as they might only be required for a very limited period. ^ It would, 
however, be possible for the Imperial Government to employ such specialists and to 
place their services at the disposal of the Local Governments. 

(b) Under this scheme the University Colleges in India would be very much 

more emciently staffed since it would be possible for the Imperial Service to maintain 
a “ leave reserve which is at present impossible in the case of the liocal Governments 
and very often leads to the appointment of inferior men whilst the holder of the post 
is on leave. This is neither fair to the man appointed nor to the students. Further the 
fact that the chemiH belonged to the Imperial Service, where promotion would be, 
in part, by merit (see below) would be an incentive to do research which is at present 
lacking and once a real I'esearch atmosphere is created in the colleges there may be 
some hope for the future development of higher education and its consequent effect 
on industrial progress. ^ 

(o) The main research work of the 'department ^ould be conducted in a central 
• laboratory (see below) and the men would therefore work under all the advanta^^ that 
accrue from the possibility of discussion and collaboration. The ixnportance of this 
can best be appreciated by those who . have worked in a large research laboratory and 
have attempted to Continue their work in this country in the* isolation that uensdly 
obtains. ^ ^ 

(d) As is obvious, men are occasionally appointed as chemists who subsequently' 
show themselves ^unsuitod for their posts for a variety of reasons. As is wsll-teo:«m, 
in such casas it is practically impossible to get t^ man dismissed and the^d«|Murtm^t 
to which he. has ,hec« appoibted is likely to be 'ixi^cent for the rsmainder of the mnn. V 
service. This difficulty^, 'would be much le sssm b^ under the neur 48dl)^me as rcutan* 
work in the Mam'lafaoni^Ky conld always he fe«ind and is 
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Mead of tke department anfi etaff Department of Chemietry would be undmr 

the direct executi've control oil the Chief Ghmi^t. The Chief Chemist should be a 
man who had already shown himself capable of ori^^al investigation, a g^d adminis- 
trator and ;man of afiain. fie should be allowed very full powers in his own depart- 
ment in initiating the lines of research both in pure and applied chemistry and should 
be solely resxKmsible for the drautin^ of his assistants to particular posts. These assist- 
ants whether Imned to Ijocal Governments or workings in the central laboratory should 
be under the direct control of the Chief Chemist. 

The satisfactozy recruitment of the staff is likely to offer considerable difficulty. 

I am opposed as a general rule to the recruitment of men over 33 years of agpe, because 
I do not consider that suah men adapt themselves well to Indian conditions. The 
men appointed sho*uld be g^raduates with an fionours deg^e in Chemistry (or its 
^ui valent) who have had some three or four years experience of research emd who, 
in the opinion of the person with whom they have worked, show promise of ability to 
orig:inate and carry out research. The main qualification should be ability to do 
research. It will be necessary to appoint men who have been trained in the multifariousi 
branches of pure and applied chemistry so that the staff will of necessity be lai^e. I 
am of opinion that the pay should be Rs. 500 rising- by annual increments of Its. 50 
to Rs. 1,000, the promotion to higher grades of the service, Rs. 2,000 to be by - merit. 
There would also he a pro rata share in the proceeds irom technical work (see below). 
The pay of the Chief Chemist should be Rs. 3,000. 

Location of the central laboratory. — The work of the Department of Chemistry 
would be carried out in a well equipped central laboratory. In my opinion such a 
laboratory should be located near either Calcutta or Bombay in the centre of the main 
industrial area. From personal experience I have observed that the most satisfactory 
work is as a rule produced in a place where the population as a whole is a working 
population. Although for climatic reasons it might at first sight appear, that a hin 
station or semi hill station, such as Bangalore, would be more suitaole, I very much 
doubt if such would really prove to be the case. (I consider that a hot weather vacation 
is essential to men engaged in research work). 

In considering the (question of location, it is, of course, necessary to consider the 
question of such institutions as the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. At first 
thoughts one is naturally much tempted to make this institution the nucleus of the new 
laboratory. Although doubtless this would possess many advantages, I am, for the 
reasons already given, in favour of a location near a manufacturing centre. The 
Indian Institute of Science would still find a large sphere of activity. 

1 do not consider that in the majority of cases local research institutions would be 
necessary. « It will be possible to work out the details of the research very thoroughly 
at the central laboratory and only the large scale operations would need to ^ be done 
on the spot. I recognise that this does not apply in the case of many agricultural 
problems where local conditions are all important. Further the establishment of local 
laboratories would greatly increase the cost of the department with the duplic|ttion of 
libraries, staff, etc. 

Work of the department. — The normal work of the department would be in investi- 
gating for the Imperial and Local Governments problems that might lead to future 
mdustrial development and the consequent pure research arising therefrom. The results 
of such work and also the patent rights would be placed by the Government at the disposal 
of firms who may desire to develop the particular industry. 

Another important branch of the activities of the department would be the solution 

of problems brought to them by firms already engaged in an industry. Such services 

should not be gratuitous, since if they were it would completely ruin the practices 
of private analysts and consulting chemists. The rate charged would depend on the 
nature of the work done and the patent rights, if any, would be the proper^ of the 
firm. (I am of opinion that the department should be permitted to publish in the 
ordinary journals such portions of the work'as may from time to time prove suitable). 

I consider that the fees paid to Government for advice on technical problems and 
the opening of new lines of industrial 3evel<mment should be divided pro rata 
amongst the officers o^ the department, as this would added incentive to work. 

My reasons for sugg^s^ng a ftro rata division are the foUowing ; — 

(1) If the fec% were to be paid to the i^amor the men concerned it would place 

a large premium on ajfplied as opposed to puie science. This could not but prove 

injuimus since pure science ie the b^is from which applied science develops. 

(2) The solution of problem might be due to the work of several men and it 
would M difficult to divide me fees among^ them. 

. (3) XTidLess a pro rata diviuon is made thene is likely to be considerable' difficully 
in running d mM i a ^ la nent and ii would render the allotment of the researches by the 
ChiM demist a.nmtter great difficulty* 

. (It haa. altmys seemed to me that the preeent rules of Government for^ddiog . 
offieireto khdsstalEe prxSiile In advising te^nioal tons the . 
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Q^t, 74. to 76. — ^The question of ihe*qo-d^ination of reeparcdi 4 a of Tory 4 ^ 
a|B«9a« By- the eatablishment of a Dep^tmeut <d Chamistxy it ta oleair tliai 
chemic^ researck whether pure or' applied (in Govenupent iiMtitotioiMViPOuH he ux^^ 
tlM control of the Chief Otunniat ana there would be ^ danger of oT^^laiipilBg. :2n «#- 
ordinating research it will be necessary carefully to avoid the dan^r of sidhxM ihitlatiro 
and originality by attempting to dictate to the men doing resiearch the ty^ ox work they 
are to do and the problems they are to attack. The choice of problems should as far* aa 
possible, be left to the man himself. . ^ \ 

The correlation of the work of the various Government Departments m^ht well 
be undertaken by the Board of Scientific Advice of which the Chief Chemist would 
naturally be a member. 

It IS somewhat early, at present, to judge of the effects of the Science Congress^ 
The Congiress was started with the objects of encouraging research, popularising science 
and anal^ing men who were working- on the same or cognate subjects to discuss them . 
formally and informally. To judge by the number of persons 'attending the Congress 
and ali^ by the number of papers contributed, it womd appear to be fulfilling its 
functions. Speaking personally I feel that I have been much benefited by attending 
its meetings and that it has in many ways refreshed my outlook on my subject. 

Thct the Congress is capable of development and improvement in many ways is 
obvious. It has been our idea so far as poBsiib|e to keep free from official control so 
thct in any problem that might arise the Congress would be able to thke independent 
action and to offer an unbiassed opinion. When funds become available it is hoped 
to be able to allot them to Committees to carry out research and in this way it may be 
possible to aid industrial development. It might in the future also play an importantr 
part in the co-ordination of research and be the connecting link between research 
m this cotmtry and the Advisory Council in Kngland. 

Q. 77. — ^Every possible facility should be given to offic^ers to avail themselves of 
study leave as otherwise they are very likely to get out of touch with the most recent 
developments. This is especially likely to prove the case with men engaged in technical 
reseai*^ where the literature generally conceals more.^han it reveals. Such leave should 
be granted on the recommendation of the Chief Chemist and should not entail loss of 
pay or pension. ^ 

Qs, 78 andS 79. — Persopally I cannot say I have suffered from want of libraries. 
The chemical library in Madras is fairly good and with the expenditure of a compara- 
tively small Sim could be made complete for all practical purposes. That I have not 
suj$exed from its deficiencies is due to the excellent librai^ at the Indian Ihstitute of 
Sciepce*> Bangalore, from which copies of papers can be obtained. 

In my opinion it should be the aim of Government to establish in each President^ 
a first class reference library. I do not consider that the books of reference or jountala 
should be loaned but arrangements might be made to supply copies of papers at nominal 
feea. 

What i« extremely badly needed is, a catalogue of the reference books and joumala 
available in India, the place where they are available and the conditions under whibh 
they can be consisted or borrowed. I think snch a oat^ogue would be of very great 
value and would do much to help research men in their difficulties. 


Obai. Evidbncb, 24tii Jaitcamx 1917, 

President. — Q. I think that all my colleagues will thank you for your intetei8tiaa|ar 
note. too many of the cases that we have had witnesses have obscured and maidcea. 

such of their views as are based upon special ^exjwrience by generally a heavy foliage ^ 
vague and general impreseions. Our chances of picking out tne good auggns^ims fxeiin' fha* 
baa are so few owing to the thick draught of chaff wlth^which the farmer vmre , 

. that we were retarded in our attempts to devise prac^cal sdhames for iiidtiiitriixl 
ment. We are therefore much indebted io you for ocm^uxlg your ^ 

inmadiate and practical question of adapting ytmr own subjeoa m Ika raqili^M 
ind^penous industrial enterprise. Xt is thexafore a gx^f pSeasure to xxieet a 
v^ho is also a scientific man. I have cml^got bna two by way ^ ' 

ipg ypnT note^ Oha is with refexenea to iffie ^^ibatim ox the cuntx^ 

' department ohemistrvi ' Xn 
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BO special lM»me but Calcutta or possibly the district round the iron and steel znonufaotur- 
ing' areas. The coal fields might also be a suitable centre for this kind of choxnistry. And 
then there is the organic chemist^ dealing with the chemistry of drus^ and various 

S roducts of all sorts. And for this a suitable home might possibly be round in I>ehra 
^un where they are having a big library and al^ a laboratory. In a case of this kind 1 
should like to Icnow whether in your opinion that much separatioxij would result in reduced 
efficiency having regard at the ^me time to the local colour and the local atmosphere and 
taking also into consideration the established vested interests which one does not like 
to disturb without good and sufficient rea^ns ? — A . 1 think it would be disadvantageous to 
separate them in the way you suggest. One of the difficulties at present is that a person 
working on a subject is not able to collaborate with men working at his own subject but 
also in cognate subjects. Tou will find difficulty in &pieading knowledge in so many 
distant centres. ITor instance a man working at Electricity might require the help of a 
Physics man who may not be available in the place where he was working. I mention 
that only as a small point. I think it would be disadvantageous to have separate labo- 
ratories in separate places. 

Q. That is an. important point worth considering now. I do not suppose there is any- 
body in the world who Would advocate the system of appointment of chemists for instance 
to the Customs Service. ?^obody can defend it. The chemist of the Customs Uepatyment 
in Calcutta has to answer au1>horitatively questions p,ut to him by Customs officers who are 
quite unaware of the fact that they cannot deal author! tativelv with all the subjects 
wat are referred to them, such as organic chemistry, inorganic cbemistry, the chemistry 
of various industries. The man in such a position tries to do his best and knows very 
well that it will*only create misunderstanding if he were to say that all these different 
questions ought not to be answered by the same man. Mis superior officer is very likely 
to misunderstand. You think that we ought to try for perfection and go to the other 
extreme and concentrate all our activities in one centre? — A. Tliat is my view. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have a sufficient cc mmiinity of chemists, for example, 
the mineral and metallurgical chemists in one area and the agricultural chemists in 
another and so on. Would that not meet the purposes of the questions that you have 
raised? — A. The question of organic and the inorganic chemistry raises a very big 
question. I think it will duplicate machinery to a certain extent. 

Q. Of coui'se one has to consider the relative merits of duplication and the relative 
costs of duplication. On the whole which would you prefer? — A. Personally I think that 
the central laboratory would be the most advisable. 

Dr. E, Hophinson. — Q. Mo you consider it necessary to differentiate between the 
organic chemist and the agricultural chemist? Is not tnere a broad division between 
organic chemistry and inorganic chemistry? Is it necessary to subdivide? — A. I think 
there is more relation between the agricultural chenriist and the inorganic chemist than 
there is between the organic chemist and the agricultural chemist. 

Q. W^hat division/ would you classify chemists into? — A. I should not like to attempt 

that. 

Q. W^hatever they do will they not overlap? — A. You cannot diff'erentiate. They are 
divided simpty for convenience from a teaching point of view. You may say that you 
can divide. Mut there is no real division. To do original work on any subject the man 
would have to be thoroughly trained in that particular branch. 

Eresiden^t. — Q. In any case it is a matter of compromise? — A. It is boiind to be. 

Q. What sort of compromise would best suit the conditions that you regard would 
suit the British temperament and its love of vested interest? — A. It is bound to be a 
compromise. You cannot make it perfect. 

Q- There is one other point also which I want to know if you have considered. If, you 
place the central laboratory in any place it must be influenced by the local colour. Por 
inttance the Geological Survey is at Calcutta. Consequently Calcutta is likely to have 
more vested intercuts in the work than any ofher presidency. You (;annot divide a small 
thing like the Geological Survey into three. What do you think about it? — A. I think it 
will oe advantageous po have ail the men together provided the head of the department 
toured and visited other provinces and got a knowledge of the problems. 

Q. Your proposal ni^ay be good from the scientific point of view but from tlie admini- 
strative point of view there may be difficulties. Considering the size of India and the 
great variations in the local colour do you think that compromise is possible ? X am 
merely trying to find out your views? — A. I have not considered the question from the 
commeTcial side. ^ Personalty 1 should like to see all the lalKiratories* in one place. Any 
practical difficulties might outweigh that consideration. 

Q. You say that evety pc^ible facility should be given to officers to a<#kiil themaelves 
of study leave, *that sucdi lohye iffiould be granted m the recommendation the Cbi^i 
Chemist and that raeh leave shpuld not ^sntail tyss of nay or ^pension. XIo you Imesy that 
a tystsittL of 'study leav^ hap hes^ intc^aoed ihttf ihe G^logim.. Dopartinent f Theses, 
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study leave counts for pension and promotion and for increment of pay to thsut it pxaUsti^ 
cally counie for service in all respects. Have you any study leave of tlus Jdnd.F — At 
present we have no fttudy leave at all. A man mig^ht be put on deputation. That is the 
only chance he has. 

Q. Ik> you think that it ought to be extended in any case? — A. I do t hi n k so 
certainly. 

Q. As a scientific officer of the Education department 1 suppose you are alone as a 
chemist? — A. 1 have a colleague who does the inorganic side. 

Q. When you go on leave who takes your place r — A . There is a difficulty at present. 
For instance my colleague Mr. Frlam Smith went on leave and they had to bring in an 
Inspector of Schools wno had not been in touch with chemistry for eight years and it 
was a very difficult matter indeed for him to undertake the Work. 


Q. Do you think it would have been better if your service had been more mobile and 
if you could get chemist from other provinces P — A . Certainly I think so. 

Q, That is one of your reasons tor advocating that the chemical departments should 
act as a reservoir also for the profeesional stafi? — A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. I suppose getting professors from a central department like this would be desirable 
also from the educational point of view? — A. Tt would be excellent. It would add a 
tremendous incentive to the department. 

Q. ^Especially because these men would in the course of their official career be 
engaged in the study of industrial problems? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have mentioned the question of the publications of the department. Do you 
think it would be advisable that the results obtained by the depar;Jbnent should be 
published in some official bulletin or journal the subjects being divided in appropriate 
groups? — A. I very much doubt if that is essential. 

Q. How are you going to develop the spirit of pride in the department unless there is 
one journal which will be authoritative for chemistry throughout India? — A. I think it is 
much better done in the recognised journals at home. 

Q. What then about the prestige of your department? — A. They may republish the 
articles locally at the end of the year. 

Q. Why not make this the normal field of publication? — A. Because I doubt very 
much if that would attract much attention unless it had a good status. 

Q. You will never establish a status unless you first start the thing? — A, I think the 
home journals are a good field for publication. 

Q. If the department had a journal of its own and everything of value appeared in it, 
it would then be recognised as the official chemical publication in India P — A. I think it 
would certainly. I have no objection to such a thing in the least. 

Q. What I want to know is whether it would be an advantage? — A. I do not think so 
personally. T do not see that there is much advantage in it. If the local papers* also 
publish the articles, that would confer the status on the department. 

Q. In' the Geological Survey the publication of records is done in a very thorough 
fashion. They are indexed and serially numbered from the very first volume so that any 
geological society in the world may read them and take advantage of them.. By taJbdng 
these records one gets an idea oi the whole range of geology in India. The other 
societies are bound to recogxtise the department in that way by the exchange of periodicals. 
DonH you tbiTik that is an advantage? — A. From that point of view it is of course 
excellent. I was not lookmg at it from the exchange point of view. 


Q, The exchange system is of importance in this way that if the journal is a valuable 
one it is bound to he recognised by every library of importance in the world and the 

g ublication then becomes as effective as any of the English journals? — A. In some of the 
ome laboratories they publish the papers in any suitable journal and then they republish 
them in serial papers themselves and send it to anybody who asks for them. That 
practically comes to the same thing. 

Q, Don^ you think then that if somethin like what they do in tho Geological Depart' 
ment were done in the case of chemistry it would be useful? — A. In greology all your 
problems are more or less Indian in the main. In chemistry they would not be. 

Q. Most of them will be? — A. Not exactly if they are going to deal with fhe raw 


material. 

Q. You do not think then that thi^ question of establishing the preside of your 
department is of sufficient importance to coimtebalanoei the advantage of publisning*in ah\ 
established journal at home ? — A . 1 do not think so. 

Q. If such a journal were published here, yo,u will make the man feel that he is 

proud r- - --- ^ X ^ .Cl 

ment t 

of the ' ^ 

his own T-ndii&i jnroblems and ^e neoessitiTO of his d^iartmentf-*>AL 1 with 

you there. ’ 

Q: THieTO has been ^noHisr proposal put before us that ^ 

Xt is sometimes difficult to recr'TO for ihe Tndiao dejpartgmeht Inanf’ ^le ^ 








at lunBie. They prefer to rcanain at hotme and they think that they would become Presi- 
dent of the fiiOyal Society, ^en of that kind would not always book themselves for a full 
service. They xni^ht consider the possibili^ of coxningr out for a short while. Ho you 
think that recruiting would be facilitated if there was a system of appointment of the 
Assistant Xiecturer and Hemonstrator clase who 6ould obtain scholarships for research in 
India for two or three years. ^ In the case of ihe Forests, Qeology and subjects that are 
dependent on raw materials in the country there might be some attraction to come out 
ana do rmearch work. Would it be possible to attract men of this kind for a central 
chemical department in the countoy? — A\ I do not think so. 

Q, Hon^t you thick they would accept these fellowships and come outP — A. They 
prefer to stay at home.i, 

Q. Ho you think that they would rather book themselves for a full service? — A, Most 
of them now come out on a two years’ agreement. After which period they can return or 
be sent back. 

Q. Hoes that discourage the men P — A . Not in the least. 

Q. ^Some candidates have told me that they would not like to go out oh raobation and 
be retuimed as failures? — A. I have never known anybody who has returned. 

Q. Hon’t you think -that a good number of men ought to be? — A. I would not care to 
answer that. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are a member of the Indian ^Educational Service? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. From what you have said to the President I understand that you are in favour of 
the location of the laboratory at some central place? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say* that you would like to have it near some big manufacturing centre. 
Have you any suggestions about that? — A. I should like Bombay or Calcutta or any other 
big manufacturing centre. 

Q. You still hold to your opinion of having one rather than three? — A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to private work your idea is that chemists should be allowed to 
undertake private work? — A. Not if they are working in the central laboratory, unless 
they were allowed to do so by the head of the department. If they were worlung in a 
college on their own account then they may be allowed to do private work. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is 3'^ouT work teaching and the control of teaching or is it also 

research ? — A . I do research in the ordinary way. 

Q. More or less on your own initiative? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any research students? — A. I have got one at present. 

Q. Is he doing post graduate study? — A. He is an Honours graduate, htlding a 

University student^ip. He is in the second year of his studentship. 

Q. How many of these research students in chemistry are there? — A. I think eight 
for all subject® including chemistiy a year. The studentships are granted by the. 
University. 

Q. Is there any seminar work for the M.Sc. ? — A. We have not got the M.Sc. course. 
We have em Honours course which corresponds to that. 

Q. Your subject is now mainly education and not chemis’tiry? — A. I suppose it is 
really so. 

Q. About laboratories do you know what the dyeing expert and the tanning enert 
are doing? — A. The tanning man has no laboratory. Dr. *Marsden did some work at 
Bangalore. Mr. Guthrie is on active service. 

Q. Ho you think it would be an advantage if all the chemists belonged to a central 
department of chemical service and their services were availed of from time to time? — A. 
Te^ 

Q. What would be the form of control? — A. They would have to be under the head 
of the chemical department. 

Q. Can you parallel it with any other Government service which you know of? — A. 
I do not think so. The only instance would be the Professor of Geology being loaned to 
the Presidency College by the Geological service. 

Q. With reference to resiearch work you say that in co-ordinating research work it will 
be necessary carefully to avoid the danger of sliding initiative and originality by attempt- 
ing to dictate to the men doing research and the problems they have to tackle. There 
is a lot of human natute in this business. Ho you think that friction is likely to arise if 
the Chief Chemist wanted to do a certain piece of research work in a college and the 
college anthoriti^ thojjLg^t that the matter trenched on their sphere too much ? — A . I do 
not so. At any^«Sle in. the bigger colleges, such as the Presidency College, there is 

ample time for any*m^ who wants to do research work. I do not think the teaching 
in my department encroaches on research work. 

Q. That has not been the experience in other provinces. My personal experience is 
ini the case of the Central Frovincm where the chemistiy man has Imn conmlaining that 
he iko' time foarreeearch work. He said that he had too much teaching work to do ? — 
A. I cannot 4Bey ^he same thing here. I have ample time for research work if I want to 
do it, il only yen want to do iteamestly . 

Q. Ton say that the Chief iC&emiat should be allowed very full powetfi^ in his Otm 
department in initiating the Hnes of research both in |>ure and applied chemiatzgr and 
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sbcvuld be able to depute hie aweietante to pi^cular posteP Suppmas theoe >ie a cesdilot 
of opinion between the head of the Ghemical Service and the ^Boaxd nf Studiee whote 
opinion would pxevailP — A. Obviously the decision of the majority will havo to stand. ^ 

Q. Don’t you think that the independence of the local chemist^ would be much 
curtailedi if he were entirely dependent for his orders on the Chief Chemist? — A. I do not 
thiiik so, if you have ffot a reasonable man as Chief Chemist. 

Q. Would the refationis be advisory ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Turning now to the A^icultural Department you have got now a large and orga- 
nised scientific department. It has been put to us that there is more likelihood of Over- 
lapping between the work of a chemist and a botanist in the same province than there is 
likely to be between a chemist in one province and a chemist^in another province. It was 
also put to us that the agricultural chemist must have a distinct agricultural bias. That 
is to say to a certain extent he has to start his own problems and in order to do that he 
must have a fair working knowledge of the province he is serving in and of the auri<ft 
culture of the province. That means a matter of very specialised experience. In snem a 
case how would you fit the position of the provincial agricultural chemist into the 
central scheme? — A. 1 should consider that a man should be loaned from the central 
department to the provinces. He might already be there under present conditions and a 
man after all is only capable of attacking a certain type of problem, however good he may 
be. Supposing a man works in a province on certain lines and comes to fairly definite 
conclusions in respect of that particular matter then it would be up to the other provinces 
working on the same or similar lines to utilise his services. 

Q. Take for instance the question of .the botanist. In that case a^man works for a 
considerable time in a certain place on, say, cotton. At present the same has been done 
in the case of sugar. In cases of similar problems arining in difEerent provinces in other 
parts of India the man might be utilised. W^ould something of" the same sort do in the 
case of chemistry? — A. Certainly. I think so. 

Q. Would you put these mjsn under the provincial authorities or under the Chief 
Chemist? — A. I think it is very difficult to generalise. It depends so much on the parti- 
cular problem that he is attacking- 

Q. There ai*e at the present time different tyjies of cotton to be dealt with; and the 
question of soils varies from province to province. If there was some headquarters officer 
who would co-ordinate the work of all: the various people would not that do? — A. I should 
think so. I think it would be distinctly advantageous. 

Q. As soon as the research work i« completed the work would be passed on to the local 
people in the same way as the results of the central laboratory at PusaP — A. Yes:. 

Q, For instance the cotton specialist we have is now located at Poona. Sugarcane 
research is, located at Coimbatore. Do you think that principle should be extended P — A . 

I think that would be advantageous in the case of. a large number of problems. That 
would be! cheaper. 

Q. Then as regards the lines to work to be taken up would the funetdons of the Chief 
Chemist be mandatory or advisory P — A . I think they would be advisory to a large extent. 

Q, Supposing you had a man who showed a tendency to fly off his job, quite a good 
man, what would vou do P — A . If he shows more aptitude for teaching than for research 
then he might usefully be sent to a college. 

Q. You mean handing him over to the University? — A. That would be more useful. 

-Q. In the case of a large chemical indus^y in Furope where there is a big staff of 
chemists, do you know how that sort of thing is arranged? — A. The only place I know is 
the firm of Burroughes Wellcome & Co. Their methods are perfectly simple. They give 
the man the problem and he carries it on. 

Q. Who is to decide in such a case? — A. The Manager or the Chief Chemist. The 
general line on which the thing would be done is determined by the Chief Chemist. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Assuming that a department of chemist^ were esteblished 
do you t.li-i-nk that the junior ranks might be recruited from the Indian students nf the 
Universities?^ — A. I think that is quite possible. 

Q. You think that the products of 'the University will bo suitable? — A. At least 
Some will be suitable though not all. ^ 

President. — Q. Supposing the system of recruitment were so desiguted l^t tlie Indian 
got a fair chance of competiuon witH t^e man apwinted from Jiome, do you ^iuk Hmt 
Ure could get a large number of men? — A, I think the systeip would react very fayohrahly 
oh: thra. I think the number wiU indmfsas veiy larg^y. ^ 

t You remember the f^alional Physical XialKMtmtory . home. ThOre numbmr 

of junior assistants there who first wosdt as resaansh. students undei^ dlfeictdciiii^ Would 
it ho dseiiahlo * to establish. ewAk S 3 ^stem in India . I th^ok that' Ui^ 

reseatoh atudbnte sont out to do reoeamh ihh » year tworhofeoe th# go o^t 

into .the _V' 
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JP, JEloplnnson . — Q, I did not quite oatjch the xeply that you save rMMrdinff the 
peym^t ox fees to the {uofeseorsP 3>o you su^fgest that teea should be paidoy €h>t^em- 
Bkent m reep^ of researoh workf^A. 1 think that the fees might be pooled and divided 
among the members of service. It would be a great inoenti'^e. A will work 

better if he has got the idea that he -is going to^et some fees fox the work that ho has 
done. 

Q.^ I never h^rd of any such system as regards Government departments? — A. My 
point is that it will act as an incentive, I’or commercial work you will get very much 
more out of the man if he thinks that he is going to be paid for the work. In Government 
MX vice in the case of u salary rising by increments the man knows well that pay 
is bound to increase in spite of his work, whether he does work or not. “But if a ^^tem 
of fees were established there will be an incentive to work. 

Q. Would not an adequate and steeply graded scale of pay and promotion entirely by 
merit provide sufficient inducement? — A. It is difficult to promote solely by merit. The 
men are working on so many different lines that it would not be possible to adopt any 
such system of promotion. After all it must resolve itself into a question of promotion 
by seniority. It is difficult for the head of a department to put a new man over a man 
of seniority. I know, it is quite a new idea, namely of Government servants getting 
paid for work done but all the same 1 think it would* be advantageous. I was thinking 
of instances where the men get their pay and also get paid for the eictra work they may 
do in the way of technical advice. That system has been found to work well. 

Q. In reply to the President you seemed to doubt whether men would be willing to 
come to India from [England on the research scholarships and fellowships? — A. The only 
difficulty that X had in mind was whether the man would be willing to cut himself off 
from the home University. After having come here and losing touch with the Univei- 
sity and the professors whom he used to know it would be difficult for him to obtain any 
appointment at home afterwards. By the time he goes back his old professor may not 
be there and he will liave to work for some time under the new man before he c*.n hope 
to get an appointment. 

Q. I am referring to men of the demonstrator and assistant lecturer class. Do you 
not think that men of this class would be glad to go to India for two or three yeai^ and do 
some work in new directions? — A. 1 misunderstood you. 1 thought you meant prior to 
their getting a junior appointment. Subsequent to tfiieir holding it I think they will be 
very glad to come out and do some research work in India. 

Hori’hle Sir R. N. Mooherjee.. — Q. Don't you think that the bar of the Provincial 
and Imperial service should be a^lished? An Indian however competent he may be is 
appointed only to provincial service with a limited prospect. Don't you think that the 
men should be on the same footing ? — A . I certainly think that man of equal ability 
should g€t the same pay whether he is an Indian or a European. 

Q. At present a mab cannot rise to the Imperial service however able? — A. I know 
one case. There are many hardships of course. I quite agree with you. 

Hon’ hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you know Dr. P. C. Ray of Calcutta? — 
A. Yes- 

Q. He is still in the Provincial Servic*e. Don't you think that it is a discouragement 
to Indians of ability to be placed on a footing different from that of Europeans in the 
Indian Educational Servicer — A. I think that given equal ability the man should have 
equal o ppo rtunities whether he is an Indian or a European. 

Q. What University do you belong to? — A. Manchester. 

Q. How long did you slay there after taking your degree? — A. Seven years. 

Q. What is it that you are teaching, theoretical or applied chemistry? — A, Pure 
chemistry. The new courses have been in operation for only about four years. We have 
so far had only three years of Honours stud^ts. Of course the numbers are very small. 
There was one in the* first year. He was engaged in research, and he has gone to the 
Coimbatore Agrricultural College. From the second year one of the students is still with 
me doing research and the other man has gone to the Daw Collegpe. Dast year there were 
four. One of them is teaching. Another nas got a studentship at Bangalore and one is 
at the Daw College. The fourth is employed -at the Sandalwood factory at Bangalore. 

Q. There is no provision for teaching industrial chemistry? — A. No. 

Q, Do ypu think that if there were such provision a larger number of students would 
be attracted to the University? — A. I do not .ihink so because there are so very few open- 
ings for highly fimn#d fiieu on the scientific side. If a man who has got. a training in 
piue chemStji^ alab gets a* practical training for a year or two then he would be a much 
better jpian. ^^e pppox^uiiiHes are available but 1h.e students will n^t avail themselves* 

Q; yon wink tbat there is much room for a xnpre extensive applii^tion pf the 

ki^wledge of facts and processes which are known? — I ponsider that they can be 
obt^ned by gi'^fT tbe man of pure science mae trains^ in the works. ^ 

Q* TIo you -psfffstn to say that to complete his edneatibB in jiUre science, the mah must 
^ hraon ‘ihe to wo^ to see wrhefiibv he cAn, hixnself for sox indt^^l 
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Q. Don^t you think that you cfin provide at least tixe preliminaiy traininf^ in that 
direction at the ooU^^P — A. 1 do not think it would be advantageous. 

Q. I suppose that you are f amiliav with the system of instruction in chemistry that is 
imparted in OermanyP — A. Yes. 

Q’ '^They provide for instruction in applied chemistry in the higher technical schools P 
— A. They do. 

Q. Don’t you think that a similar syste^lPt could be introduced here? — A, ISTot at 
present. If you train half a dosen of these in chemistry you will not have the openings 
lor them. You must have the industry first. 

Q‘ Do you recognise the need for a large number of trained ajg^icultural chemists in 
this country? — A. I doubt if a large number under present conditions would be useful. 

Q. Do you know that agriculture is in a very backward' state at present compared 
with what it is in Japan, America and England P — A. 1 do not know enough about the 
agricultural problems. 

Q. The yield per acre is very much greater in those countries than it is here? — A. I 
have never studied the agricultural side. 

Q. Leaving aside agriciilture, do you know the progress that has been made in 
industrial matters in different parts of India ? — A . I have no special knowledge. 

Q. Take the manufacture of medicines. The Bengal Pharmaceutical lYorks are doing 
a great deal in that direction and there is need for a great deal more of e.^pansion 
in that direction. There is especially a great demand for medicines. Don’t you think 
that you can develop pharmaceutical works in this country? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Take again the metal trade. You have ai good deal of metal trade in this country. 
Don’t you think you require some chemists for the metallurgical industry? — A . You want 
a certain number of chemists but not very many. In this presidency you could not employ 
more than one or two. It would not pay. You could hardly open a laboratory when you 
* could not get the students. 

Q. Have you any j>er8onal knowledge why they do not like to come? — A, I know 
several cases. They do not like to work i he hours that are necessary. They would have to 
start work at 6 o’clock in the morning and' work till 6 in the evening. I have known cases 
where posts that have been offered have been distinctly refused. 

Q. You advocate the establishment of one central laboratory of a high class. Of 
course that is very desirable. But don’t you think that in view* of the vastness of the 
country and the great number of problems to be solved you require at least one in every 
province? — A. I do not think so. Not for purely research work. 

Q. Do you know that in Q-ermany in all the higher technical schools it is the 
practice to teach the application of particular sciences ~to particular tradee? — A. I am 
only speaking of this presidency. I do not think the conditions here have developed to 
such an extent as to justify such a course at the present time. * 

• Q. "We had evidence from two gentlemen who gave evidei^e here that many of the . 
industries were suffering for want of expert advice and assistance? — A. I am speaking 
purely from the chemistry point of view. I am not suflS^ciently acquainted witn ether 
subjects. 

Q, You refer . to a scheme which you say is very similar to one adopted in 
Australia. Could you tell us anything more about it? — A. I saw an irticle in Nature” 
which gave an account of the proposal to found a Central Research Laboratory in 
Australia. I believe they have already started work but I do not knew the e.xact state of 
affairs. 

Q. If they have started, thev have not been in existence 8ufiS.ciently long? — A. No. 
It was only alxmt last year that tney Parted. 

Q. You said in one of your answers to the President that the Chief Chemist with the 
Government should be brbught from England for short periods. Do you think you can 
bring out a capable man for such a short period ? 

Presidentt, — A. What we discussed did not relate to the Chief Chemist. It was with 
referenoe to the assistant lecturer and demonstrator class. 


Hon’ble Pandit- M, M, Malaviya, — Q, Do you think<that the Chief Chemist should be 
engaged without any reference to time. That will depend on the salary I suppose?— -A. I 
thuok he should be a permanent officer. 

Q, At present a man is brought out from England as a man of considerable ability. 
Tt is found after a time that he has disappointed those who^ engaged him. If he is 
employed for a long time it is impossible to dismiss him, but if he came out for a sliort 
term he esan be sent back at the end of the period. The contract might be put an end to. 
Don’t ;^on think that wBl be a better Hm^m for ihe recruitment cf professors ? — A. Thai 
is the system that is adopted at piesent in the Educaiionitl Service. The ttian comes out 
for two years in the firpt Instance after which he may go ,b^ok or be sent hack. ^ 

' Q. You havat suA^t^^the formation ci|f one central laboratory. 3^Gi»r0 are a good 
many problems zeqnire^to be dealt with locally. Don’t yon fhlplc the existence of 

a pro'^cial Idboratoiy would he useful? Take for instanoe the ^dnstiy In 

Bohibay. SpeOiidised problems relating td the ootton industiy might t>e more earily 



m »•**. 


dealt with in a central laboratory P — A, If it is a purely local problem that would l^ve to 
be done on the spot. 1 do not see why they could not be done equally w^ in a central 
laboratory. 

Q. with regard to the system of fees that you have suggested, donH you think there 
is a danger that the work of the professor is likely to be aftected by the system? — A. As 
regards professors in colleges it is a common thing in England at any rate for the man 
■in Ab^^T ge of laboratories to be allowed to do private work. 

Q, ^Don't you think there is a danger that the work of the professor may be .dfected P 
A. I know there is always a danger. But I think the advantages outweigh the dis- 
advantages. I know there is a danger. 1 have said so. 


Additioital Wbittbn Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination.) 

2, — Note on the formation of a Chemical De'partment for India, 

Introduction. — In considering the development of Indian industries for which the 
assistance of scientific investigation is essential, one cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that the main advances have been made in such industries as are dependent on 
the mineral resources of the country. Comparatively, little development has taken 
place up to the present, within the country, in the utilisation of the other natural 
resourc^ In seeking for an explanation of this somewhat curious state of affairs, one 
cannot but conclude that this is due to the fact that the organised scientific and economic 
researches of the Geological Survey have, for so many y^rs, ^een avail^le to the 
public. The more recently created Forest and Agricultural Research Departments have 
been at work for too short a time for their valuable investigations to be 

on the industrial development of the country and they have further suffered from the 
disadvantage that their work has not been sufficiently co-ordinated. 

In order that full advantage may be taken of the great nateral resourc^ of 

it would appear essential that a i 

am aware ^there is not in any country a department of the kind contemplated in this 
n“te In England there is a Wonaf Physiol Laboratory, in ®"X™u 

Standards and in Australia a scheme for organised chemical research has ^en foraaii- 
lated but unfortunately the details are not available. More r^ently in England an 
attempt to co-ordinate ^scientific research has been jJiade by the 

A^isSry Committee of Research. The appointment of an Adviso^ Committ^ in India 
would be of little use in the present undeveloped state of the country. 
pre^nt,Jl£u^^Bti«a«on 

SK^hk^^also been made of the Imperial Institute in i^ndon. It c^ot be said, however, 
the latter institute has on the whole proved to be of ^eat assistance. 

Tt has been generally recognised that for the industri^ development of ® 
chemtoa^ Lpe^iSn an/ chemical research « .e««e“tial. It appears to me th^^^^ 

b« D-iven in India by the formation of a highly centralised department 
worWn^ tea Central Bes^reh iMtitute. It will obvionSy fee neceeeary to We for 
]^^tAte^subiects local laboratories, but these would all be conducted under the control 
Institute Although at first sight the idea of a central laboratory and 
?he oentealte^tion of the otn^of Chemical Wk in BriUeh India might app^r to 
nr^nt X'e^onable features and to be likely to interfere with the 

‘j 1* T ■nrv'f +'K-iT»k such would prove to be the case, and in my opinion 

laboratories were reference library could be maintain^. + 1 . 

fSl The ^portmity for dieouBsion of problems would be of 
proper 'Sse^batoe^eil would result and this would provide an incentive to work, 

whi^ to readily co-ordinated and all tendency to overlap would 

disapp^. ^ ti,,e results of research which w very often of equal importmoe to 
future W^gatOT as the positive results would bo on record and would prove of 

of a Central Institute would in all probabaity be oppoeed on the 

lifeUowj^ ^J^^Twvinoa -in whicb ii^ti^ was wo uld tend to^waeive 



14 organised and directed, the pvobleine ' will be ijjbet^id^atad 

in the ordor «#< tlieir eeceicnmc and wsieniific importance irxespeotiTe of , pvovinod 

whi^b might moft benefit. 

(2) It may, farther, be nrged tjbet the majority of problems of eoamnnio 
iaopoftanOe can only be inyestigated on the spot. Wi-^ this enggestion I en^oljr 
dise^^ree except in so far as* it relates to agricultural problems and even with them it 
is probable that much of the research could best be done in the Central Institute. ' « 

(3) It may be suggested that tbe subordinate staff would be mainly recruit^ 
locallv, as the Indian does not, as a rule, desire to work outside his province. Full use, 
therefore, could not be made of the best material available. To ^is diffiouliy I can 
offer no solution except that I consider that with the spread of education it m likely 
to disappear. 

It IB, of course, obvious that all the chemical work in India cannot be centralised 
in one laboratory. Bach province would continue to have its agricultural research and 
teaching laboratories; its toxicological and general analytical laboratories. Further 
there would be the chemical laboratories of the Universities and University Colleges. 
(See below on relationship to other departments.) 

The Central Institute . — The work of the Central Institute might be, perhaps, 
diyided into the following general beads : — 

(1) Inorganic chemistry. | (4) Bio-chemistry. 

Physical cheniistry. I (5) Analytical chemistry. 

. (3j Organic chemistry. j (6) Agricultural chemistry. 

- For consideration of laboratory accommodation and staff these beads would then 
be subdivided es follows : — 


Main aabjeoi. Snb-head. 

Inorganic ehetniairy — 

Superintendent . . 1. (a) General inorganic chemistry 

(6) Metallurgy— 

(i) Iron and steel 
(ii) Other metals 
(ui) Metallography 
I Fuel 


II, nyHeal cheMiairy — 
Snpermtendent . . I. 


Ill, Organic ehemiatry — 
Superintendent 


(c) Fuel 

(d) Glass and ceramics 

(e) Building and refractory materials. 

(a) Bleotro chemistry 

(b) Testing and standardusing depart- 

ment •• .. .. •• 

(c) Physical measurements . • 


iff) 


'XT, S^^f0mia^-T‘ 
Sfij^ciraktendient . 


FI Analy^cal ehaimiairy — 
Supozintendent • . 1. 


1. (a) General c^ganio chemistry 
(b) Bsaential oils 
(e) Pharmaceutical ohemistry 
Id) Oils, fats and waxes 
(e) Ohemistry of india rubber 
(/) Mineral oils 

Besins and ^nms . . 

Fibres, paper-making- 
Ooal tar produats — 

(i) Dyes 
(li) Fine obemioals 
(iii) Synj^hetio druga^ 

1. (u) Fermentation i^pstries . . 
(b) Medical research . . 

(e) Tapping and leather 
(d| FoodstnfCs^ ^ * . . . 


(a) Foods and druf^ • • 
?b) Toxiooliogy 
(o) Bevenue oottoms 
<dt) Mmenl noiilyeijB^ ; . 

General hmaynili i . 
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laboi^torie. ^ b* ,leo«ii^ 

(2) Ajxalytic«il. oheniiiitry . 

' Ito mdnstrial ar^s a special testing laboratory may also be necessary 

(i.e., a jnetaUnrgieal testing laboratory in Bengal). ^ ^ necessarjr 

organisation of ^ institute on tbe scale indicated ‘ 
^istment of the necessary staff could not be. undertaken all at oi^ 
JTu^ot. it w clearly de»rable that an institute, of this nature should be built up 

f radually so that we may learn by experience the most suitable manner to orgahUe it. " 
however, appear to be necessary to wait ^r the ereation of a Central 
J^itute for the scheme to be inaugurated.- iThere are in India a considerable Pumber 
of cnemmts and an effort might be made' at once to ^-ordinate so far as possible their 
work and whore necessary to suggest to them probleips which might be usefully attacked. 

, Notb^ A cwmmsno^ent in thi« dira«tk^ has already been made and a number of probleine ai» uader inreeti- 
gabon. Further m inreetigation of tanning materialB « being made at Maihar. (rWe work beina 
undertaken under the direotion of the Indian UnnitionB Board.) * 


A co-ordmation can probably he best done by one man and it might be desirable 

that once a year a conference of -Workers should be held to discuss the results so ’far 
obtained and to arrange the distribution of the woxk for the following year. ‘ (Such a 
c^^erence could he held at thu. time cf the meeting of the Indian Science Coxigress. 
This wouXll be all the more suitable as it is suggested that the proposed T-ntUnn section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry should also arrange to meet at this time). 

Site of the Central Institute. — Accepting the idea of a Central Institute for India, 
much of the success of the department would dep^d upon the site which 'is selected^. 
The choice of the site appears to me to be dependent on the three main f actons 

(1^ The utilisation of existing laboratories. 

(2) Climatic conditions. 

(3) Proximity to an industrial centre. 

If, already existing laboratories are to be utilised as a nucleus for the depcirtment, 
only one laboratory can be considered, i.e., the laboratory at the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. The laboratories "are modem, well-designed, well-equipped and 
provided with an adequate library. Further, they ana also built to allow of ready exten- 
sion. 

From the point of view of climate, it is unlikely that anythini? more satisfactory 
could be fbxmd in India. ' ,4 

j.'i These laboratories ate not the property of Government but there woxild probably be 
little difficulty in acquiring them. ■ - - 

We must now consider the disadvantages of selecting Bangalore as the site of the' 
Central Institute. In the first place, the institute' would be situated in a Native State 
although the. actual site upon which the laboratories have been bfiilt- was acquired by 
Government and is now part of British India. Secondly, the laboratory will be situated 
^ far from the industrial centres of India. Since much of the work of the laboratory will, 
undoubtedly, .Jbe of a technical nature this must be considered as a very secfous dis- 
' advantage, since the laborstory would get considerable inspiration from the close proxi- 
mity of flourishing industries. JOn the other hand, the comp^ative isoXalion in Banga- 
lore would ensure that the labbratory -would not be unduly ^.influenced by local 
surroundings but would exhibit an equal willingness to attack Jbhe pxoblems formulated 
by any part of the Indian Enmire. After a careful ct^nsideratibn oifnb matter/ I have' 
come to the conclusion that Bangalore should ^ be selected as the. site of the Central 
Institute and if this were done,, it Xkould* have the, ^reat 'ad vantage 4hat it; would 'be 
possibjbe to commence work in the departmpnt immediately, since t|ie labpratones and a 
highly trained staff are already avBilable.1 . 

i Relationship of the Uefortment of ^Chemistry to ether depfitiments. — A matter of 
eome difficulty and one which would require careful consideration is the r^ationshlp 
which the new department would have with o^er departments. It is obviously essential 
for the success ox the scheme that all chemi6is,.ki Government employ shoxfld * belong 
to the Hew depaiHhne^: At. first sight, it might appear that such cen-^lisatiozi would 
' lead to difficulties^ But 1 doubt whether' such would prove to be the case and any way 
it oftol^yery considerabla^dvantages. 

^^^^Whe Affrioultural Depcertment. — ^The Agrioultuitd Depa^rtments, in the majority 
of the provinoes, already * emple^ chemists wnd assistant chemists. I have already 
alludbd to the n^essi'^ of providing local laboratories for anicultural research since 
f^m^y 'casM thli suhiedt must bo investigated on the spot. Further in sc^ne proyinoes 
- -wHf BomlAyv Hoarsa,^ United Proyinoes, eto.% there are already in existenoe agri* 

of' cdBo^ alreiady engag^ in such work 



unaltered except that they would become membere of the aew dMaewhoMat/aa^ nitotddl. 
be d^uted'^W the Direet(nr«.to their particular poets. Whilst 

woida be ua^ur the osders of the Director of A^pnculture of the provinee; but I3i^ urog^ 
which they would undertake would be decided in consultation with the Director 
Chemical Department, since 4ie.jwould 1 m acquainted with the type of work' for whiellij^ 
the officer was best>suited and for special work he would depute another, or an . addl^" 
tiona] <ffiirer. This would ensure that the officer concerned would only undertake the 
work for which his tastes and experience best fitti^ him. It would, of couzee, be highly 
’^■“lindeshrable that there should 'be J^recjuent changes in the departmental appofnfanents^ 
since in agriculture, acquainte^ce waw Ideal requirements and conditions is .of supreme 
importance. „ . ^ ' 

foreBt De^^ftTneniitM — TThe inve^igatibn of the chemistry of forest products woufS be 
one of the xh&in^ 'features of ‘the Central Institute and hence a special forest research 
laboratory, such as there is at preront at Dehra Dun, would become wnnA oe ff iMi- ^y r The^ 
problem requiring investigatien U^ould be sent to the Central Institute and would^ 
were be allotted to the most suitable man. For. teaching chemistry in the Forest 
Colleges, an officer would be deputed by the D-ii*^ctor. ;; 


Geological Survc'g. — The Geological Survey of India'^has at present a small chemical 
laboratory for analysis and research This branch of their activities could be abolished 
and thi> work carried on at the C€nitral Institute. ■ * 

M'edioAt T>cpcurtfment . — The new department would overlap witb the activities of 
the Medical Department in three branches — (1) analytical (2} teachiz^ and researsh 
in iqedical colleges nnoF schools of teopic^ medicine; and (3) medical stores. *** 

It has already been mentioned (see .abovb), that local laboratories for analytical 
purposes would be necessary. In these the toxicological and other analysis at present 
carried out by «Ohemical Fxaminers would be made. Such laboratories would be 
under the oonteol of the Dinectbr of the department and it will not be necessary for the 
posts to be hlli^ by officers- of the Indian tMedical Service. The same applies to the 
officers engaged in teaching chemisl^ry and conducting bio^chemical researem in medical 
colleges. The Director . would depute officers to these posts who would then be' placed 
under .the orders of the Princwai of the college. It nas already been suggested that 
^e new c^tibl laboratory should have bio-chemical and pharmaceutical research depart- 
ments. '' The new department would, of course, co-operate with the Medical -Research 
Committee and investigate such problems as they .might suggests . - * . 

The Medical Stores afEord a somewhat difBerent pioblem and it might prove desirable 
that they should be left unaltered, the Central Institute undertaking any researcb that 
they may desire. , " ^ . 


Grdnance Depeurtment . — The Ordnance Department, at present, employs chemists 
. in the Cordite FActery and for other purposes. I am not in a position to judge^s to 
whether, it would prove desirable' that such officers should be included in the department.* 
Speotal saienti/ic O’j^cetr's. — Liocal Governments employ occasionally special scientific 
officers. The need for them would cea8e> since officers for any, specicil investigation 
would bodepoted from the Central Institute. 

iSevetme and CustOTns , — ^The necessary analysis for Revenue and Cus- 

toms purjjMses would be xnade in the local analytical laboratories alluded to above. 
Tbis ^w^cveud introduce in certain comb a considerable saving in laboratory expenses. 
All veSBarch work for these departments would be undertaken at the Central Institute. 

Education J^epartm>ent.——Tlie relationship of the new deparlanent to ‘tihkt of edu- 
catiem would be of special importance, since universities and colleges would be the 
tmining ground for tne future officers of the deroftment. A oonsi^terable number of 
chemists are employed in the Fducational Department, and are in many cases' teac^hing 
and conducting research in w^l-equipped labrnratories. It must, however, be admittra 
that neither the teaching mor thq quantity or ^nsdi^ of the research attains as a rale, 
a high standard. ^IBhis^is not the place to discuss the reasons for this. The officers 
teaenmg chsaapdry in the Government Gblleges would be appointed , by the : 

«f‘ the Department of diemitibry and dewted by him to a paxtieular ppet, whi]^%_^ 
that pSst, they would be under the of the Director of Public 3[m*tra«staonv 

scheme on these lines has already been worked ^ ^ limited sMept in the cf . 

officers ot the Geological Survey to be profssscirs in colleges, in Pboha» Meds^.^ssaitd 
Oaloutta. The new scheme will have the great isdvantgge raom the c^ueatieaa^ ^ 

^vietr tl^t ufficers could not be' '^saisfecred frbin teaching pciSn to the hknmM 
further.^; in that it would bb jiosjdlde to; nngtetain a ** Iraye reeorra ^ 
officer pinsceeds on Mine his poshksould be fiDed effidahiiy whitdi^ ihnniet nt ; 
said ' 





^***^ the Bepertmeat of Ghemistcv mmy bo otidBod 

ftirihor that ofGLoers oaoo ap^iated to the aopartmoat 
to It is esrontial that the pay fi£Wd.bo adoqaate^uidSw 

•.^OilaswOits 'Of sorvjce satisfactcury. I should iroooxximeiui the ^pUowing orgauisatipu aad 
pagrx— — .■*■.' 


'Ditootor ' , . . . *. . .... 

* Superiatendeats soleoted from ‘class (1) below 


Psy. 

BS. 

8,000 

2,000 


(1> pewty Su>peri0t>tendenU , — ^The officers recruited to this class should be 
^aduates ia honours of /European or Indian .0nivensities with some years* eBperience 
in research and who have shown themselves to be possessed of ability for original 
research. ^ In addition a certain number of officers recruited to this clasB should nave 
'bed technical experience. Pay Ps. 500-50-1,600. 

(2) Aaaistcmt ^Mpcriu-teneisnrti.— Officers of this class would bo recruited from 

University graduates of ordinary ability. They would be utilised for carrying out 
tibe routine work of the laboratbry. ' In exceptional - cases they might be promoted to 
class (1). Pay Bs. 160.^0-300. - . 

(3) AaaistantB . — Officers of this class would not necessarily be graduates. They 
would be required for assistance iP routine work eroeciaUy in routine analytical work. 
In exceptional pases they might he appointed to class (2). Pay E«. 60-10-150. 

A^^Special Officer — an Engmeer: Pay Bs. 600 — 60 — 1,500., 

Srtimaie of the coat of the department ^ OhemQ/try — Btcffi at the Central IiMUt^e. 


One Director at Bs. 8,000 
Six Superintendents at.Bs. 2,000 

Porty-one Deputy SujieriutendeiLta at Bs. 600 — 1,600 
Porty-three Assistant Superintendents at Ets. 160 — 800 
Porty-three Assistants at Hs. 50 — 150 ^ 

One Engineer at Bs. 500 — 1,500 


Total 


86,000 

1.44.000 

4.92.000 
1,08,200 

61,600 

12,000 

8,88,800 


No attempt can be made to estimate the cost of the menial staff without a detailed 
plan of the institute. 

. ••in local laboratories and educational institutions. -rf£h.e cost of the staff in ,, 

local la^ratories and educational institutions would not be a new. charge and need 
not,^^^erefore, be considered in this estimate. . ^ 

Cost of the Cen-tral Institute, — If the Indian Institute o^ 'Science, Bangalore, is 

F leeted as the site of the new institote, this institution would have to be purchsTOd. 

am aware that the cost of this institution has been extremely and unnecessarily high 
but as part of the cost has been met by grants from the Oovernment of India, these 
grants could be set off against the amount to be paid. I am unable to make aqy. estimate 
of the cost of acquiring the institute. 


Eeiimaied eoet of extending the preeent buildinge. 


Oost of buildings 
Oost of fittings . 


Total 

Atftoial*grant for stores, etc. 

Summary qf eaopehdiissre, 

~ Non^reeurring. 

, *■ 

Ooe$ of tila Ihstitote of Science « • ' . . 

Oost of e^ptennons . . • • - * •' 

New nscwrrffip esapentEtureS’ 

s, opp r o i ff mately . ^ 

4qEQFoxuisately 


10^00,000 

5,00,000 

15,00,000 

50,000 


16,00,000 


9^00,000 

60,000 



f - ^ >, 

77i« work of the de^Mrtment. — ^As has already heen stated it is poropcwed to oono^^ 
trate in a Oontral Institute the bulk of the chemleal research work in lAdia. tThe wide 
scope of the work which it is proposed to undertake is clearly indicated by the suffg^ested 
departments and staff. It is not intended that the woQrk done sn 
department should <>^7 ^ ^ of economic importanoe, since ilf "" iar reoi^nised 
that what is ^nerally called applied chemistry is only a' branch of pure chmnistry and 
that the deTelopment of the one is bound to go hand-in-'hand with the othe|r« It will 
be the aim of the institute to investigate the uses to which the various natural products, 
inorganic and orranic, of the Indian ^Bmpire can be placed ; to improve the quality of 
the articles already produced facovx these products ; to assist in the establishment of new 
industries ; to assist oommercifil firms in the solution of problerg^s HiSct they may encounter ; 
to test and standardise instruments and to perform in general the work of the National 
Physical Laboratory in London; to assist in scientific educatiio^ by supplying the 
Chemistry staffs of Ghovernment colleges ; to train research students ; to Msist the 
‘iLndical Department by the investigation of bio-chemical problems ; to fnvelrUgate the 
problems of Indian agriculture. . . 

There remain^ for oonaid^ation three Other points — 

(!) Under what conditions will the commercial develophient of the researches 
carried out by the depai^tment be undertaken ? * ' 

(2) Under what conditions will private firms or individuals be allowed to utilise 
the services of the department? 

(3) in what form, "^ill the work of the department be published? 

With regard, to (1) the results of experiments would, as a general rule, be available 
to the public. In special circumstances. Government might patent a process, the patent 
rights would not be worked by Government but would be sold to some firm or individual. 

With reierence to (2) the services of the staff of the institute would be at the 
disposal Of any firm or individual. They would be required to pay for the work done, 
the results obtained being confidential and the property of the firm or individual. 

With regard to the question of publication of the results of the work of the depart- 
ment this would take place either in a. departmental journal or through the ordinary 
scientific channels. 


Sunvmary. 

(1) Xt is suggested that the establishment of a Chemical Department for India 
IB highly desirable. 

- (2) The necessary departments and staff of such a body are enumerated together 
with "an approximate estimate of the cost. 

(3) The site for a Central Institute is discussed. 

V (4) The r^ationship between the new deportment and the present departments 
of Government is outlined. , . 

. .. (6) The ‘work to be undertaken by the new department is sianmarised. 


Additional Written Evidence. 

(Submitted after oral examination). 

II. — Education and the DevelopTnent of CheirvicaX Ind>ustrie8. 

The development of chemical industries in India will create a de m a n d for highl] 
It appears, “therefore, desirable to consider what facilities are^ a^ 
present available for the training of the requisite staff and further what extensioni 
are likely to prove necessary. ' ' « v , 

In so doing it is highly desirable that we should attempt to profit by the «Kperienc4 

f ained elsewhere. It is of course obvious thal the .chemists will in the first place have b 
e largely recruited in Groat Britain bpt in the future this s^uld not prove 'to hi 
necessary if adequate opportunity for training is afforded in India, The scheme whicl 
I advocate in this pote should 'be inaugurated subsequent to tl^ introduction^^ th< 
various industries, since it is futile tq fsreiate a supply before there is a demand. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest the most satisfactory traming for a cheaaust 
proposes to enter a chemical works *aad jbo far as X am aware no course meetmg^witl 
unanimous approval has as yet been devised. a* -a j? 

In Tay opinion the chemists < employed in^^werlm be^^vided^^te 

cla sses " -(ft me research chemist, "" -l- i x. 


(2) ^e chemical engineer, (S) the routine _ 
The edbupation of.the type of (ffiemist irequlix^ ctaas |^) 
probably may uhiveniity pass student in chemistry tit avers^ nbiil^ 4 B^ 
naihe JprorlBS"itseXf to cam^ aoM the requisite wojeh. r . , 'V _ 

Thia mim -M. m^dnly cff%om»eA with ezbtomMy 
bel«mg»hg to clsSwas and 



b^admitied ibat it is ible to draw any bard-and-fast line of distino- 

batween inese two classes, in actual works practice tb^y gradually merse into one 
anotber, but from tbe point of view of trainin^p it is, I consTder^ possible to sepamte 
tbem. 

3!li.e dui^inr ^ tbe researoli obemist in a works will, in. ceneral, be, to improve tbe 
process in use and to devise new processes. He will investigate tbe latter in tbe labo- 
3^atory, ^^in a smaU experimental j^ant and finally in conjunction witb tbe r>.'h<»Ywinn ;^\ 
engineer "be ^^11 introduce tbe process into tbe works. It is clear, tberefore, tbat be is 
employed mainW ^for bis ability as an *inve8tigator, Ibe actual details of tbe operation 
on a large scale being entrusted to tbe cbemical engineer.' 

Tim leqmaite training for tbis type of cbemist is, in my opinion, already available 
in India. He should be a bniversi'^ graduate witb an bonours degree in cbemistry abo 
bas done at least two years* xesearcb work. X admit tbat sucb 'a cnemist wben be enters 
tbe works will be of little value to bis employer and tbis fact should be fully recognised. 
He should, tberefore, ^or bis year be mainly employed in getting a thorough grasp 

of tbe deteils of tbe ‘'^irious processes in use, working through ea^ process nimaelf. 
iW ben be has done tbis bis services should be transferred to tbe laboratory and utilised 
in tbe scientific investigation of tbe works problems. It is obviously impossible to 
forecast tbe suceess or failure of tbe chemist which will depend solely on bis ability. 
X do not consider tbat tbe cbemist required for tbis type of work would benefit by going 
tbro-^b tbe training afiorded by an ordinary technical school. , ^ 

The problem of training the chemical engineer is one of much greater difiiculty and 
tbe only jsatisfectory solution of tbis problem which I have seen is the one suggested by 
bfr. F. H. Carr of Nottingham. It is, 1 think, generally agreed, that tbe cbemical 
engineer should receive the ordinary training in chemi 8 tT 3 ’', physics and mathematics, 
such as tbe bonours cbemistry graduate receives. Tbe real question at issue is, -botr be 
may^'also obtain an adequate knowledge of engineering. The i^ecial training in the 
technical schools bas not on tbe whole proved successful and in place of this the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Carr would appear to be worthy of" very careful consideration. 

Ah is well known there is a considerable demand for small quantities of fine 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products and in view of their variety, it is not as a rule 
remunerative for ordinary works to undertake their manufaeture. Mr. Ourr suggests 
tbat tbe chemical manufacturers should combine to start an institution in which wese 

f irodqcts should be manufactured and sold. Tbis institution would be utilised fur tbe 
raining of cbemical engineers who would prepare tbe various products on a commercial 
scale. They would in this way become acquainted witb the various processes used' in 
works. They would at tbe same time receive instruction in tbe general principles of 
engineering practice, strength of materials, machine drawing, etc. Tbe course would 
ex^nd over three years and since the institution would be in a measUre self-supporting 
owing to tbe sale of its products, it is proposed tbat during the second and third years 
tbe students should rweive a small salary provided tbat their work lyas satisfactory. , 

It is clear tbat in India such an institution would have to be maintained by ,£k>v-. 
ernment. Its growth would be gradual, part passu with the development of cbeMical 
industries. It would be most advantageously located near tbe Central Cbemical Ijabo- 
ratory of the Department of Chemistry, tbe formation of which has bqen advocated in 
the previous noie. This would possess the advantage tbat the large scale apparatus 
irould be available to tbe research department, whilst tbe students undergoing training 
would greatly benefit by living in an atmosphere of cbemical research. 

Tbe new institution sboum be under tbe control of the Director of tbe Department 
of Chemistry and not under tbe Fducation Department. 

SumTnary. 

1. Tbe question of tbe training of chemists who will be required for tbe new 
obemiccd -industries is discussed. ■ 

2. It £s euggested tbat tbe works cbemist can be divided into three classes, 
d. A suitable metbpd of training for these three classes is outlined. 
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N. HATTSattiXjur, Manager Asha Sugar ^W&rh’s an^ IHstillery, Asha, G-anj&m 

distrust. 

^ WniarraN EviMirc®. 

liigbly oomjdimented for my nomination by the Govemmont of 
itettes# ^ wboSt J bnoteai to tender my most sinqm thanks, it is not w^ot^ 

to giye expression^ zsy views on snob of the^bjem 
- twSve 'ysajpi bos enable use to acquire regazai^ 

Hodraa Pkeside>iiiy« 





Of Qoiir«e« I do iwt pcie^aad to gmmfie with tiia ^uMtiomi ite w ; 
m«, but even the few that X proj^ose to deal with, can at. tiie moet be. dieau. — , -j , 
fioial]^ and the viewQ on the eubjects axe far from being ea:haaetive or aix^iacxt&«^«. 

* will simply give my observations which my acquaintance with these^jparta haa^ aillmi^ded 
fbr what they axe worth, meanwhile^ reaJieiiig how vexy fnr rcerlniig and emxnahldy 
important ihe various issues involved in them are. Xhere can be nothing jbow /6c 
reroluUonising in these suggestions .1 makef but proceeding, as they are,, a 

foreifl^her, Swiss as I am, they may claim the merit of being impartial which it 
best effoi± to be. 

' It serves ^ no purposes to indulge iu discussii^ whether Indfa" is growing xioifcer' on 
poorer or trying to apply any tests ^ way of examples fr|!m .niher ,oountriee and 
inatitutiim any*; comparisons, for India is a country of a unique character, full 'of para* 
doxes and pussies, much so, that the labours of any one trying ta introduce anyming 
like reform on a unifonn b^is, are foredoomed to failure, however, assiduous and sincere 
they may be. Conditions in India are substantially different from tl^ose 'prevailing in 
any other countxy in the .world and .in India itself one faces features on’^one pa^ which 
are so totally diffMont from those of another, how^eor a^acent "it ^may be, that one 
who forgets that he is dealing with India and Indians is sure to mti^ a mistake. To 
be more exj^icit, what holds good in Bombay with the,^ highly enterprising l^is e o 
hafdly appliM*^ Madras in spite of the wealthy Chetti.^ Unless one uves deep and 
studies the habite of the people; their long-standing custbms, traditions, prejudices and 
principles of living, he cannot succeed in formulating any opinion. Coming more direct- 
'u fy we porovinoe I have to take into account/ it is well known that the Gahj&m^istTiot^. 
is the most backward of the Madras Presidency and I will not be very much xqistaken if , 

I call it one of the poorest. This province is peopled by Indians of whom the Uriyas, 
notorious for all that makes for the absence of anything like enterprise, -form the majo- 
rity with bordly any of the more advanced races of India to set an example or cr^te a 
sense of enterprise or develop the inirtinct for business. Hitherto it had been HbTeJtb . 
attract the* notice of a few enterprisii^ Europeans among whom I must mention with 
great. lospect, the name of the late'F. J. V. Mmchin, Saq** luy q^uonoam Principsl, who 
made ^e- Aska Sugar Works and Distillery what it is. ^ ^ven^^ his life-long labouns -in 
thtese parte only mmoeeded partially* for the ryots who grow img^arcane tosmy arel not 
more enlightened abd more pushful thapi tl^eir forebears half a century ago. 

A few o^er industries could <have also been brought into hcing, though on a 
modest scale, if there was sufficient initiative aiid jBLnancial suppoi^ - So long as the 
people enter^n the time-honoured ways of receiving any new enteiprise .with perfect 
indmerehce and scanty response, matters cannot of course improve. My own experience . 
convinces me that any new scheme with nothing but the hopes of iXaissng thf necessary 
Coital in the district itself for its floating is doomed to failure. The people are not at 
air trained te tqruft- themselves much less others and until the spirit of ^ greater eonfldenoe-; 
and co-operation is generated the State has to undertake the initiative directly or^ in- 
directly even in the matter of small industries. "As matters stand, such of the minor 
industries in the district are mainly worked with borrowed capital, in most cases at ve^ 
high rates of interest, wltich spells, sooner or later, certain ruin to the enterpxi^, spr^d- 
ing- difioouTagement like wildfira through the people. Tlie importahoe of immediate 
leg^lation. by the Government against the poor laTOurer ^falling a prey^ to theyavarioe 
of^'the greedy moneylender caimot be overrated, and to save the situation of poor 
workman it is not too late the day for the Government to take«the question, in hand 
and enact a law of usury penaliflang the charging of interest at mpre than, say I2:per 
oent«per annum. ... * / 

The State ought, in the flxst place to do all that lies in its power to &ee the miam^ 
able workman from the grip of the sowcar before it can expect to revive ixidux^ncMr 
which have become defunct for want of financial aupport or foster new whlh^ 

the necessary capital. This could be done only by stimulating ban kin g fac^Kties a^d ixk. 
this connection the activity cf the Goveminwit in encouraging q^^iS^SKSsative soepatie*: 
might prove beneficial.- ^ ^ ^ f 

Considerable impetus could also be given to new and existing induatanes ‘ 

distariot by a branch of a bank being opened at Baarliampw with wie ' 

filiancial aid to enterprise' on the of landed properties plant, 

tnral produce, etc. 1 understand that the'Bank of Madtim.has nx^ovimaa^ 
laMy granting loans in these 'parts. .^pn the security 6f tan|^ble 
and jliie has greatly emhoGorashed the loc^txaS^C.. ' 

. The aid ot Gkivemxhent by sup^jrii^ Jhe nedbfss^ piiidiinexy j 
hire xnaeohaiM srysiem axsd.e( 0 (metuneB with the dkare oapitfd to 

to :w^ igUi he of 11^1 As ^e of^sn: 

dwsri»«.V,!sdM«^ i*- , ML 







L of it^-utuail tra«t mxid ihm imueii ol^ 

^ j i* m \liiMuit fiAxMally developed, lihe' Oovexiimeiit should teke leed m 
iMf^e the people mtexeat tnenswWes m the industries that can suocessfuUj^ ^ 
be. jt^Mid^rn. dvi^ct by' the opening up ^ pioneer factories. ■ The Govemmeni 
should of, coui^se eoEOroise great cnutiou bef^ure opening any pioneeor ftietory. It should 
hwlHS tdiir beet oo^pert advioe based upon thoroUj^ encmizy into all the local conditions 
a^4* pay oplhnm, the management of any pioneer factory should be in the hands of 
a foSBy eomggsitentjbuBinesBX^^ who has in the first place the full success of the concern 
at beast* ' * - - * .n * 

X’oonilder , it deairdble that as soon as a pioneer factory has prov^ to be wonced 
p^idtahly, it should Be hand^ over to private' enterprise. ~ 

WiUi regard to sales agencies or commercial emporia for the sale lus well .as the 
display of products Of bainor and unoi^anised cottage industries would suggest that 
stalls should be ^e^ablished under Gk»vemment superrv^ion in tbe markets of 
big_ towns, 'such as the New IXarket in Oalcutta where the arucles "^ould be exhibited 
and off er^B d for ihle bj^h wholesale or retail, and thus find buyers. 

f zmn the e^cp«riehoe T have had by visiting a great ndmber of exhibitions, big ^d 
muXi in Ijondon and arsewhere in Europe I am not in favour of grand, elaborate exhi- 
bitions far India but I am inclined to ^ink that for the benefit of the industries the 
Oovemment should encourage the holding of exhibitions of moderate scale popular 
in character, say 6ne industrial exhibition every alternate year in one of the Presidency 
towns, wuld be sufficient, and in order to attract the latest n^ber of visitors from 
sfll partsof India, the Government should induce railway companies to grant concession 

^***I*r^TO nothing has been done in this district to improve the labourera’ 

efficiency and skill- I consider tbe best way for improvement in- this direction would be 
to have the youths from the labouring classes gradually trained by establishing model 
workshops in different centres of this district. These might be under go super^sron of 
the municipalities or' unions aa the case may be and placed under the^ control of. tno 
Director of Ixtdusi^es with hie Advisory Board. Boys who are desirous of Jiigher 
trailing and who • prove- themselves to be competent should be sent at Goven^ent 
expens^-to the indtrttriai school which should be established* m one pf - the ifientres of 
our*previ»ce and controlled by a Department of ^di^nes. , • • xi. * 

Tor the future development of industries in th*B Province I am of opinira th^ there 
- _ - .... 1 — xi.... rxf T<rk‘fi*ia4‘.i«iAa The Auvisory 
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and engmeera oarefiiUy elected irom the different parte^ of tM gregnce. x ree 

Directof o* IiMlii*trie/ should be a member of tte 

should be given to one with good commercial and indus-^al toowl^ge. To form an 
Imperial Department under a. single head having under him a Director .of Industries m 
«af*h nrovtace would ho a step in the night direction. 

^ndor the present educational conditions of the country the medima of induatrml 
and TOmmeroiol^intelligence -to be effective must be the vernacular of ^ejieopte. In 
the district of GanjSm, there is a successful vernacular we^ly,* the -^.sha , published 
at Berhampur. This being the only paper in the district it would be advantag^us to 
substantial]^ help the i>aper, also suirofying such information as the Government may 

fit through its Depifrtmont of Industries. ^ 
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npera "^e development of local industries. I would 
» of the light railway from Gopalpur to Bussellkonda 


I would strongly urge that the construc- 
^ Aska and Surada which has 



^TO^’l^^Vould'htfve a beneficial effect on tbe Aska 

ulranta to Aska. - ..t _xx 

^m Gopalpur to Indian and, foreign ports is alm^ at a 
" “ toxinkgu prohibitive xat^ of freight now 

any^Sne^es. giv© the ibove as a matter of 

lent ip'tbh dishriotj- I am of camion that 
^QCki^ jnibh «s Bwareane, hemp, oil-stf^,* 

aTatMlfv 
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. ,A«|] 4 kMap 3 titi 4 m. 

.23»^n^pngient of tbo 
«U|ptr industry* 


ISioiMMdy oi afjfter *^1 ]l' ±a^ ijmmmhk^ at {Wgles# 
o& iAugt ti»a pocsr ryot ia for sao|i lailA he it ahU vb 

of the foxeat grotHh^^ftaai^ngi epi the Iaiid#‘ aafN6Bd by^^e‘*FjMpipt 

X>WoPtld atrtmi^y that &e ireptrictihxu impoeea by the 1B*iddriMt ^bplkrtment 

cm'^^e aQi^iMeitiCitr^of waste l^de be ren^pvdd alfbigether and the land gitr^ to the 
iniendtnsr ooltiTatois free from all liabilities^^ except the Governinent'-^^sesavteiit' dt 
- « . 1 . 

the 1 . . 

xeniQvai ol the eup a iyr owU i ^ ^ ^ 

Thl> eaggestfOh Jherein n£ade is calculated to l^d to a strikin|f de^rs^ejj^ino^ ki the 
industrial and -^economical oondiHon of the otherwise' baekward p^mle, udsb litxglift iffndi 
their tKelihood in ihe indigenous agriculture and thus be 8i>§Ted from the miserieh of 
emigratipn^ ♦ ^ ^ 

I have no complaint to make regarding competittolL by jail indastrieeu ^ ^ > 

As Manager of tbe Aska Sugar ’Works and- Distillery, I am a^iye^ concerned ^ 
the sugar in^istry which, thanks to the timely help rendered by. the (^vpmment, bn 
imposing countervailing duties on foreign sugars, has been saved'from ruin and it is motjl 
^esirable tbat more stringent measures should be imposed after tbe termination of the 
'war-' on the import of foreign sugars to protect the indigenous sugar industry. 

With- regard to the quality of the r sugarcane cultivated -in these parts, I have 
indeed felt the need -of improved cultivation. ' The opening <>f an experbenental faxin 
nirfp^^ to me to be a necessity of the first order. I would therefore, suggest that a 
small model farm for the exhibition of sugarcane cultivation ou .%a . improved basic 
may be established somewhere near Aska. - - ' 

IShould this suggestion be given effect to, as a corollary to it, I wonld next suggest 
tbat sugarcane.-- seedlings of an improved variety majr be supplied to the ryots free ol 
cost on a limited scale for sometime till the new inspiration gains gfoimd. 

» The present war has told us the lesson that India has been depending too much or 
the Cpntment of Europe for the importation iof paper of cheap qu^ities and I am qa 
ppinion that there are great possibilities of increasing the output of such papers in thi* 

A^ far as my knowledge goes, there is no suitable wood to be got from -tboiungles oi 
i^iose parts which couW, possibly be turned into wood pulp for the manufaPt^ oJ 
paper, but there are other faw materials which, I think, cpiald Jx© made use of ub « 
workable* substitute, such as -.the waste product of fbe sugarcane^ ^own as Me^sro. 
which -with.nn -uduiixture of bamboo, I understand, could be convert^ in-to pulp suitable 
for the production” of pa6king and ordinary writing pap^r for which there » always s 

the quantity of bamboo obtainf.ble at presents .limited and a start couH 


only be made witha pulp factory of a modei^e scal^ but, if 
to take the necessary steps by advising the Torest DepaTtoe^to start a^n<» 
tliejr baihW pTaiite«ona, I feel alinost c^votoed that ^tbin a 

ST^ggested new industry could 'be considerably extended and a suitable paper mil 
added to it as a profitable concern. 


OuAis EviMarcB, 24 tb[ Janpaut 1917* 

^ - Sir F. H. Stewart, — Q. You say you .h*ve been about'Wdye yeaxs in /^e liadi^ 
Presidency P — A, Yes, only in OanjSm. ^ „ '% 

Q, All the time at AekaP — ^A^ Adra and Gopalpqre. 

Q, Have you been longOT that in India I ba^b been xp India altogetl^ 

16 yWB^^u g • ** X .tinderstand that the Bank of MadrM Jbas.juifp^nnat^y 



':i;.^^-X«u '3?bn't know^ak;f^^ peMMmad^'IcnowWdgel’— A. I hayi|^ a^j«airtjM» 

‘ \©a,^^'&e.ieihpbukmSsB^for 
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'. Jff. ]« a inrs^n of ^be'^Baxik ^ 3 iMfatqt|r ^erof — A-, la 

, , iiiarnr/ there was a brancn in .B^hauaipur ; it was stoppM.,' ' ^ 

•^-v ‘ vQsrJPhsvM bni^Tpg^.,Jacilitiei at al^P^i^Aes there* J»>^ banks No banks 

a bit i la l^' ia^^^ir dietr|ct. . n - ; , , . . ' . 

XOtT'anake a shggestio^. with .ref errace to the publication ^ a oommeroial and 
w^nbtrMd hn^qdrnfktion in a local vemaoular paper^^. has that paper 40 ^-a large jpir-anlatibn 
^id^SKiUi^'^paqplb read itP-r-Am«.AjnCTig the tlziya population it is Ihe only paper they 
hava. It has a circulation of perhaps 2,000 copies ; I am not positive on the point 
It is the eaoly paper we have ; the enl^ one that is read among thO^ ITriyas, - * 

\ Q. Then you refer to the heatrictions impos^ by the Forest Bepcurtmept. in regard 
to %e acquisition of waste land. Is there muclr of that land in your district F=~A . 
“ ^ ' j than ten thousand acres. 

think that the Forest Department should remove the supeivgrowth 

/ luite so. Take the case of Itussellkonda, the waste land there might 
from Ruasellkonda. The value of the scrub is the same as at RusselK 
use toHhe man who wants to buy it, as the bandy hire would be so 
(uld net bo of any use. It would be too high to buy unless he went into 
[le naoney-lender. ... 

” the oultftva tor ^cannot afEord to pay for the land with this super- 


I wbuld s ay no 
Q. And , 
^ismsdLves^^A 
' bo 30 or 40 mi 
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the hands 
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mean 


gmwlh—orf^ it P — A. I ' am convinced ho cannot, beoSuse it is mostly land cultivated by 
the i>oorer classes. 

V Q, I« there much emigration from your district? — A. Yes, we have between 
fift^n to twenty thousand tsoolies who go to Rangoon every year. 

Hort'hlB Panf^t M. M . Malaviyu. — Q. You say that the “ ryCts who grow sugar- 
cane today are not more enlightened and more pushful than their forebears half a 
century ago.” Has there been any spread of education among them? — A. Absolutely 
nonet. . 

*" Q, They have, not heea. touched by itP — A. Not at all. 

Q. Do you'aroribe their backward condition to the want of education? — A. Yes, to 
a certain Oxtent. Bducation would be beneficial to tbe ryot, because he would haya 
more oonfidencet»> Ntiw when we advise him, ha won’t believe us, as he distrusts us. 

Q. You say, “ The people are not at all trained to trust themselves, much less 
others, and until the sp&it of greater confidence and co-operation is generated the 
State has* to undertake the initiative directly or indirectly, even in the matter of 
'itenall industries.” .What means do you thir^ will be jaaoit efficient ; ■dO.ycm think 
■^tho State should encoura^. industries by supplying machinery on the hire-purchase 
system? — A. I am inclined to think that by helping the Smaller industriesw^by supplying 
maohufery. * . - * . 

Q/ And .you suggest that baling facilities should be increased by oO-operatoye 
societies beinjg extended? — A. Certainly, yus. 

Q. Are there no oo-cmoriitive. societies in your district? — A, They have started 

recently, but among the Drlya cdaSses it win take time. 

Q. Do ^ese co-operative societies help agriculturists only or industrialists also? — 
-jd. I I 9 ££&k it is more agticultunsts."* .. 

'Amd !ymi**^Vant similar facilities extended to the men engaged in industries? — 
0xe eon^ hodustrieiir - . . , 

* Q. id “^lere any ^arrajigement for supplying yarp. or raw material to these fllmal] 
Jiid*ustriali8ts ?T--d . The greater part is going to the' ; 


9 greater part is going 


man who supplies the money, the 



Is it the sowcar v^o pefferms th*at f miction at . present?— -A. Yes, he ..is the 

^(m thivir ■0iat..,if'%here were qo-operatiy# i^^ooieties who:. took np that funct^n^ 
ilyL enaterial xhe^ , tp^Be^ .nmniife^turei^ "and eo help ^tteri? — 

* be .Aone ^ small ind^feialist. 
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Q. ir<^ recommend tiie eetaUiahmeiit of an induetruil scliool in nf the oeatMe 
of your province. l>on*t you tliink your disiiict ie lar^e eno^h to havO One ilIdllstaru^ 
school for itself ? — 4 . 1 am more in favour of a central school on a laargo aoale. Zf you 
have a school on a moderate scale, there will be difSculiy in getting first-class teaohcns, 
whereas if you had an industrial schcbl' in a central place, you could get superior 
teachers. 

Q* In addition to that, as a feeder to that well-equipped central s^ool, would 
you also recommend the establishment of an industrial school of ' a more elementary 
'type in this district? — A. 1 would prefer to see one at Aska, a small workshop where 
they could start carpentry and metchanics, and if - there are pupils MinnTig you 

could judge if they were capable, and help them to be a^jmitted in a big indusixial 
school. ^ 

Do these works take in these boys as apprentices? — A, We take of oourie, but 
now it is very difficult to get apprentices, because there is very little industries at all. 

Q. You don’t get educated boys? — A. No, it is difficult to get them. Is not the 
knowledge of English widely prev^ent in your district? — A. Almost none. Among 
our working classes there are none speaking English, all speak TJriya. 

Q. Among the Indian trading community? — A. Mostly* the Telugus. 

Q. Those who do, do not possess a sufficiently high degree of'^nowlei^e to benefit 
by lectures in TJnglisb? — A. I don’t tbink they would. 

Q. You speak of the difficulty which the depressed classes feel in acquiring waste 
lands ; are these waste lands allowed to remain fallow, and not given to those who 
apply to lease them ? — A . Certainly they are given, ^ut afterwards the. man hbe to pay 
the Forest Department for the super-growth on the land, and the poorer classes cannot 
afford to do it, Sometimes it comes to Its. 150 and 300, which he cannot pay. 

Q. You want these lands to be given on better terms? — A. Yes, mostly to the 
poorer classes. 

Q. You think if such leases were given, emigration would be somewhat diminished? 
— A. Yes, I am convinced, because many people among the oooly classes don’t want 

to go, but are forced to go, because they cannot find employment at home. 

Q. You apprehend that after the war, the import of foreign sugar will create a 
difficulty for indigenous sugar? — A. I am afraid yes. 

Q. Apalt from the suggestion that some protection should be given to indigenous 
sugar, have you any other suggestion to make to ward off the evil? — A. I think the 
import duty should be maintained and also increased. We cannot compete with 
foreign sugar. 

Q\ You also suggest that sugarcane seedlings of improved' variety should be 
‘supplied free of cost to ryots ; do you think they will cheerfully receive thecfe« seedlings 
and use them? — A. Not at the beginning, because he is so accustomed to bis old style 
that it will only be gradually possible to induce him to take it. 

Q. Do you think popular lectures would be of any benefit? — A. I am more in 

favour of an experimental farm to show the people how to improve sugarcane culti- 
vation. For instance, if the present lype of cane ds kept for 12 to 15 hours, it starts 
to ferment. In Mauritius canes last two or three days and don’t get spoilt at all. 

Mt. C. E. LfOw , — Q. Do you grow very much cane yourself? — A, We don’t culti- 
vate any cane ; we buy the cane from the cultivators and advance them money at 
'the beginning of the planting season. We help them as much as we can. We give 
them advances and charge them only 6 per cent interests. We fix the. rate, and if tig 
man does not wish to give the cane, he is free to use it for jaggery. We pay such 
rates that the cultivators come to us qxiite readily. « - « 

Q. What rates do you pay for the cane? — A. The present rate is Rs. fi-13-6 per 
thousand pounds. * * 

Q. How much is the local yield per acre? — A. I could not say exrotly. 

Q.- How many tons a day is your factory designed to crush?— -A.. We can 
daily about tons in 24 hours. 

Q. Are you a limited company? — A. No. a private cohcem. , * . - 

Q. What mill have you got ; how many rollers? — A. We have no mill ; we have 
the diffusion system ; Gherman and Austrian systeon. 

Q, What extraction do you gotP^^ — A, Do you mean -Uie miflhoentagef — 4 . H y boil- 
ing it out, no sugar remains in the cane there might be a small percentage. Wneh 
cane ie boiled out there is nothing left. 

^ Is your local ^cane high quality’^eene or a thin. cafieP': — A. Thin cuse. ‘ / 

^ Q, Do maniure? — -A. Not sufficlenify.* Tholi “ -^onWl be 

a modelft^rpi to «h4aiiw j^iem^ wl^t manure to use an4 tnuch. 

' <?. Whatis,lh«'’xi^nure^faii^.;tiMf--4.;AH"oU-hol^ v / 

JSir You tudd ^tfie Qove*nme3?llt-|fct^^M^^ 

control do yob 

concern hat.ibken 'hJ^hifijihey^-or ntt the 



inaeiuiMtfy is. not •*|>aid icxr» tfaie Director of Industries should have a certain conlarol 
over' the concern^ to see that the plant is pzoperiy kept, and not destroyed in any way, 
and that evezythia^ is in workingf order. 

Q, Not interfering -v^ith the bxismess part^of itF — A. Not the business part, only 
to see ^uit evexythingf is properly manag^ed. 

Q. 'IV'ith reference to your complaint about the Forest Department, have you 
ever referred the matter to the Ag^cultural Department? — A. Not up to now. 

Nor to the Forest Department? — A. No. 

Q. Nor to any . local ofBlcer? — A. Not to my knowledge ; 1 don’t think so. 

Q. Hon,*hle Sir Fcizulhhoy Currinibhoy . — ^Do you think that if model faims are 
establlg^ed by Government, the cultivators will be able to take up all ^ese things and 
plant ^st like the model farm? — A. It will take some time at the beginning. I don’t 
thiirlc the cultivators will adopt the system at first ; it will take some years. 'W'e 
would induce some of the leading ryots who are a little more educated to explain 
matters to the others and show them. 

Q. Don’t you think *it will take a very, very long time? — A. I think it would be a 
mal ter of a few years*^ titne. 

Q. Don’t you think that the chief diflB.culty with regard to the sugar industry ; is 
that because the land is so muQh divided up, there is no direct control on a big piece of 
land. Do you think if these lands were brought under direct control and they grew 
the cane according to a scientific process, and got for the factories the quantities they 
needed, that they would then be able to compete with foreign sugar? — A. I <3[on’t think 
it is~ possible, not in our district. 

Q. Supposing it is possible, and Gktvernment get the land? — A. That would be a 
great advantege. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be the only way of successfully competing with Java 
sugar ? As you know the local produce in India has only been from 10 to 16 tons, 
while that of Java sugar was 40 to 60 tons, so it is possible to compete with them if the 
sugar was of the best quality and it could only be grown if there was a big plantation? 
— A. I agree with you; but I am afraid we cannot compete with Java sugar. I am in- 
clined to believe that Java is more favourable for cultivation. The cane grows better 
there. I don’t think you could ever get a big area together for cane cultivation. 

Q. Supposing Government, under legislation, took the land, say 6 or 10 thousand 
acres, don’t you think that woul-d be *he best way, if we want to stop foreign sugar ; 
or do you think there is no possibility? — A. Of course the more cane that could be 
cultivated in India the better it would be. 

Q. Then you say about your sugar, ** I understand that the Bank of Madras has 
unfortunately discontinued lately granting loans in these parts, on the security of 
tangible agricultural produce.” Can you give us an instance of this ; why have 
they stopped this ; have they suffered €tny loss? — A. I think it is mostly owing to 
the war. I don’t think they have lost anything. 

Q. I suppose it is only a temporary measure ? — A . I think they might give it again. 
I am positive that the Bank of Madras never had any loss in our district. 

Q. If on say you charge only 6 per cent interest on the mom-y you advance ; how 
^ you fix the prices? — A. At the time when we are starting sugar xV'e call all the ryots 
together and have two or three meetings,- and we make them offers. They make us 
ocmnter-offers ; we discuss matters until we come to terms. 

Q. 'Tou fix their prices before cultivation is done, or when the cane is ready? — 
A* the«ane is ready. 

Q, Are there any instances in which they were sold to outsiders P— -A . No, the ryot 
has cation to give the cane to us or mill it himself and turn it into jaggery. 

Q. Do you think that by the co-operative system you will be able to do better? — 
A. I tbiuk it would be beneficial to the ryots. 

<2- Have you any difficulty .in recovering your money? — -A. We very 
often ha.ve difficul^^ buj| we are very lenient to them. We don't press at all for our 
money and avoid Coiart' cases and give them time, and help them another year. We 
help as much as we jpoesilfiy csan. 

: Sir Fcupul^hoy Ottrrintbhoy, — Q. You think that the Director of Indus- 
tries be. a member of -^e CivU Service ; don’t you think he should have two 

or yaam esparienoe before, he becomes Dir^tor of Industries? — A. I think an 
JtiAtjfaik man, wlust has experience in Customs, should be able to take up 

ha «nd v^ soon he could pick up the work. 

"flmalE'' -tbaft.wpsn ah Indian Bervioe mam, should have two w 





Q, T<m say Hieve is a paper^ tka Asia tiaai sluriM hm asM**** ^ ' W. ^ 

meat. 3 y ariKma, is tlub paper ooasducted ; is dt a coBttasiercial 'paper^-^A. 'HT^ it » % , 
general p^^er ; it <3ontaans any little article which, interests ‘Ime XFri^ pPjgmIttMttA: 
□[%e people are very backward. II they got nows about industrial bnmness* rt, would 

help them a little. , . a, as 

Q.' Is your sugar sold in this part of the country only, or m other ps3^ of nadia 
as well? — A. Only in our districts ; we sell sonui^ to Kigh^lass Hindus m 
Our sugar is absolutely pure ; wo don’t use any refining drugs. 

Q, Do you th-inlc before the war it was a paying concern P—~d.. Ho,^-it was not. 

Q After the war will it bo a paying concern P — A Provided the import du^ la 
maintained If this is abolished we will be losers. ' ^ 

Q. Ho you think this small duty will protect you. when largre ^juanfati^ ” 

shipped easily and freights go downP — A, My opinion is that the duty should bejahis^. 

'Q. Suppose the present duty is kept as it is, and at the same tune suppose freigma 
go down after the war, and there is ease in getting shi]^, to bring J ava sugar here,^ do 
you think yon will be able to maintain, with rhis dnty, the fight against foreign 
sugar, with profit ? — A We will be able to have moderate profits. 


Witness No. 211. 

Mn. Mothey Ganqahajtj, Secretary wnd ‘ Treasurer ^ the Krishna Jute and 
Cotton Mills Company (JLimited) ^ Ellore. 

WniTTEN Evidence. 

O. 1 , 2 and 6 . — ^Labour and capital are the two difficult items ^at always stand 
- 3 in Tn<l-ia T wAja ‘fmiTid vew difficult to ralso the 


sum was subscribed for after a deal of toil and trouble, xne masor porwon w« 
scribed by myself and my family, and it may not be presumptuoiis if I stete tlmt ^a 
Jute mill owes its existence to my brains and it is the pioneer industry on the joint st^ 
lystem in these parts. To encourage such industrial 
r^erve some funds in the industrial commercial or agricultural banks to facilitate 
the organisers and promoters of such industries in taking loans, when requi^, free 
of interest or on some nominal interest, to be repaid on some specific dates. It w pi 
want of such financial aid from Government that important industries miserably 
after they have come half way, perhaps sometimes at the page of inceppon ^sel^ T>lj 
the industry stands firm on its own ground. Government should supply raW pr^uoti 
of iute purchased under its agency, and under the direct supervision of ^e Director. 

* O, 8 . Pioneer industries go a long way to encourage the capitalist to 

■ dead stock on some great enterprise to the mutual advantage of the capitalist and 
labourer alike. Such industries will serve as famine-relief works also. After tp 
Government have received back the money so financed on any industry, when ^ 
iSlustry is absolutely free from all liabilities and encumbrance, ^y 
come toward to take it. I know many experimental paddy and 

failed for want of financial aid from private or Government agenoie, whi^ TO^d Ipivj 
otherwise flourished even had a co-operative society propped them up with funds il 

season. ^ — Research is urgently required in the ^rectiqn of 
advantageous to have provision for research for such Bj^ial 

Kingdom at the expense of the State, in view of the prohibitive price of dye-stirfb no^ 
ruling the Indian market owing to war. 

§ 25. Aarioultsjural and forest survey is necessary to aso^tain W^t 

nroducta are necessaiy for the 'development, of industries; whether j up be 

oong^U .to the growth bf j'ute crop; — seeds and expenses for c^Utivatum and 3 ^ 


Por iute factories, bobbins wiU largely 
lod. At present, bobbins aj?e made, in, Japan, ’^d J 


mood. At present, bobbins mb made, in Japan. 

difihnont sorts of wood gr ow n in the forest roOTr^^ ® 

districta may be c^Ueepd 

da to whet wood wiU suit a^ stand for bo^iy op j nte e. 

•' ' - iiOA-rJbte .grown in ^krrernmenjregrmsgfttrbj % 

|ni»j i qap 



oaiy tkm inW inillii in tlus’Px«udeao 7 . nne 
JS^bJBou^ Tndin .liabdCturtrinla, Chxttrvnlsnh, Visagapatam. 4iirtrict; >t^^m 

nii'ipia ndKiidx&a -Jute and C^ottcm l i fill s Oo., Liiznited., '£uora, a io^t^BtooK oomaanv nndair 
iny tn« i #>ag aitt ^t as Secirstaxy and _ Treasurer . of tke conoem. We get auour juts' 
from^ up oounl^ n^rkets, oth^ districts, and presidencies. The jute cron is* not 
iai^jely grown in this dismct as the ryot is always used to grow only staple .rood crops 
fhongh there is every facility to grow jute on a large scale. To encourage the ryot 
to^ grow jute, the only inducement is to give out waste lands for experiximnting thereon 
with ;rate crops free of taxes, or for nominal rent, and water tax free, or bettmr still 
if such lands are kept under the control of the State. Jute outtii^ experiments should 
he made by responsible officers of Government of the rank of l^hsudar or Bevenue 
Xnspaqtor. It is only in this way that jute can be grown in this district by the Govern- 
ment^ the advantage of the Government and the encouragement of the land holders and - 
ndll-ewners. - 

Q. 49 ofuZ 50. — Day schools have been opened, but the workers, who are illiterate. Trai n tnB of irtwiji 
cannot be induced to attend schools systematically in spite of many faoilitim opened out snporoklon.:; 
for them. Such day schools will be useful for the young operatives of industriM if th^ 
are placed under the control of the Department of Industries, as the operatives benem 
more by industrial education than the mere study of the 3 lt*B. 

Strikes among mill .hands are every day occurrences, and for regulating labour 
strikes, the Police Department may be ordered to post a Sub-Inspector and a batch 
of constables to visit each mill once in the morning and once in the evening to watch 
the movements of the workers, and to take prompt action in regard to any disturbances 
likely, to* crop up detrimental to the interests of the industries. We have had many 
strikes in our jute mills, and police aid could be had only after a good deal o± 
correspondence. It was a day after the fair that the police aid could be secured. 

In Calcutta, Police Inspectors walk round the jute mills daily to see that the workers 
behave properly, an'd cause no strike nor any trouble. Magistrates and police officers 
take no notice of the coznplaints made by mill owners, and /whence labou|^ strikes are 
^mmon in this place. ^ When the Government are levying large land', water, and 
income-taxes from the mill owners, I think it is their bounden duty, as public servants. 


to look after tHe safety of the industries, and punishing the strikers and ringleaders! 

The Government seem to suppose that it is not their <roty to safeguard the interests 
of the industries which alone contribute the lion% share to the national and Government 
wealth, to agriculture. 

Q. 64 and 65. — The law must be unifonn for every province, that none but . 

qualified mechanical engineers must be put in charge of boilers and prime-movers. Tng fn m-Ts. 

The present set of mechanical engineers are mere a, &, c, darians, cannot spell wor48, 
and cannot put two words grammatically together. It must be made compulsoxy 
that a student who wishes to studv mechanical engineering should be at least a 
matriculate of any one of the Indian Universities with sufficient knowledge of Bnglish. 

Q. 67. — An Advisory Board, consisting of the head of one of the lea£ng industries Ottoial oxgaids 
in the Presidency,, is necessary, **<»>' 

Q. 60. — The office of a Director of Industries is a sheer waste of money. He is 
only a figurehead, at present, with practically no knowledge of %ny industry whatever. 

Such a man is only a clog in the wheel. ^ 

Q. 70, 71 and. 77. — Bxperts in any one or more branches of Industries may be Teobnlssl saA 
employed, by the State for each Province. They should visit such -places where their 5^J^**** . 
services are required to enlighten those interested in starting any industry with ilie 
benefit of their technical and practical study and experience," and to aid tham in 
every possible way in starting the industry successfully. Such experts will be paid 
by the Government of each province, but the parties that seek the expert advice 
must bear the travelling and ether charges of the expert. Provincial conml will be 
qu^ sufficient.. If necessary the technical and scientific experts may be permitted 
study conditions and methods of other countries. 

Q, 79.— r!Kef«renoe libraries are absolutely necessary for studying the vario^ aspects 
of mdhskties mMerially and financially and every province must be provided with 
rederenoe for experts and organisers of industries to study whenever necessa^. 

HA, S6 and — industrial and trade journals are necessary for the disseqpin^ Oownua^^ 

^ commmxsiiil and industrial information,, and these journals, thou||fh isisui^ in iutsillasnes* ' 
must tAU^ted into the vernacular of each province and distn^ and such 
psildlffied the District Gasettes. ' . ^ 

. prec^ rate of r^way freight is simply exorbitant notwithsta n d in g asihwar'Wiir m 

’ of wa^ ^f oa^ at Mtch station on the - Madrag a:^ Southern Idahrctta Bail^isay 

he provided for oaob jute industry to 
^ iute>aUd okrort of bales* tTnless f— ^ 
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** Our commercial interests in this part of the Presidency i^e more or less dependent 
on the Madras wd Southern Mahratta Bnilway. PUore is an important traiffio etaMon 
on the line. Rice ai\d gunny bales are ve^ largely exported to the southmn diitxiets 
and to Malabar by the Madras and Soutnem Mabratta Railway and South Indian 
Railway. 

Of late, there has been a regular dearth of waggons at this station with the result 
that thousands of rice bags are allowed to rot in and out of the railway s^tion, in 
mountain heaps, exposed to sun and rain. Thd Madras ahd Southern Mahratta Railway 
could not meet the demand, because they are managers of narrow gauge. 

When the line was under State * management, there was no such complaint and 
waggons were available at all times over and above the requirements so much so that 
the commercial or industrial interests of this part of the Presidency were never at stake. 

From our every day experience of the railway systems, we are of opinion that the 
management of railways by the State is more advantageous and conducive to the 
best interests of the commercial community. 

The management of the narrow gauge and broad gauge being now in the hands 
of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway they are unable to adjust one with 
the other, and hence their inability to manage the line, and provide waggons enough 
to carry on the traffic of the broad gauge. Renee the necessity' for transferring the 
broad gauge to the State management w'here the treatment will be more liberal. There 


will then be no dearth of waggons, no inconvenience to traffic, no damage to merchants, 
and the State along with its people will enjoy many years of prosperity as before.” 

Concessions] rates must be allowed according to the extent and importance of traffic 
of each station, as these are allowed at present only to seaport stations’ entailing upon 
the merchant additional heavy expense of paying from the seaport station to -the pmee 
of destination. 

Distribution of waggons is not jiroperly done by the Madras and Southern Mah« 
ratta Railway as stations of minor importance are given more than the required number, 
while those of greater importance have not been given even the required number. 
Renee the congestion of "'traffic on this line. XJnder the State management, I am sure 
such irregular and unequal distribution of waggon would never be permitted. 

Q. 110 — Jttt-e indntstry — For encouraging 3 ute industries, the first important item 
to be looked to is to get the raw materials in large quantities in and near the industrial 
area. At present we are getting the stuff required for our jute mills from Cuttack, 
‘V’ioianagar and other districts at great expense. All this can be avoided if jute ii 
g row n extensively side by side with paddy crop. To encourage the ryot to grow jute, 
Government may be pleased to grant waste lands to the ryots, free of land or water tax 
for experimental purposes, or open experimental farms at the expense of the State 
to grow jute and sell the stuff to local industries. , 

J%bte growing lands . — Kolleru lands in the Ristna district are always under water 
unfit for growing wet crops. But jute is largely grown in the valleys of Hugli and 
Brahmaputra in knee-deep water. Government may be pleased to experiment witl 
Calcutta jute seed in the fiooded areas of Rolleru on the same methods and principles that 
it is grown in the valleys of Rugli and Brahmaputra in Calcutta. After the~ jute hac 
been removed. Government may allow the ryot to grow any second crop paddy or othei 
wet crons, if he chooses. This will certainly induce the ryot to grow jtite in larg^ 
quantities on the flooded areas of Rolleru. 


OxAT. EviBBircB, 24 tb: Jakuaxx 1917. 

H-orChle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. When was your mill started P — A. Ten yean 

ago. 

^ Q. Ras it been giving you good profits during these years P — A. I have been gettiil^ 
profits duri ng the last two years. -r . 

Q. Why did you not earn any profits in earlier years P — A^ Owing to the defltfnesi 
of jute and the cheapness of gunny. 

Q. 700 suggest that in order to enoourage such industrial enterprises Governmeni 
idiouTd reserve some funds in the industrial, commercial or agricUltun^, banks with f 
view to offer facilities to the organisers and promoters of industnes fior taking los^ 
free of interest or at a low of interest, to bo re-paid^ on some specified dates. '' fii fihw 
any bank in existence in your district to help industries? — Only the Madras 

4^. 7oU' waxt cm industrial bankP-^A. 7es, with cheap intwsst on the secnGolly qi 
building and machinery of the mill. 

<?7Mave you g^ any. qo-qperutive credit society in • your disiriotP^'f^ JTo. / 

O, Not even ona'P-^^. Ro.,% - ■ 

jQ, Not UTen ^to help asri^Wuzist^^^A.^o. . , 

Q. ^e^Mh^hnae liank^ .theta ete. '^lega .y 



Q. Savtf you mot lAby wood, im yomr district which you. com smi^g^Bt for the tn»Alri-«y 
ijit bobhimsf — A, No. The Forest Department must hel]^ us. 

* Q, Toh say' iadustrisl deveiopmeiit is not progressing satisfactorily owing partly to 
heavy land taxes? — A. Yes.- 

Q. la the land tax pressing heavily upon the agriculturists? — A, Yes. 

Q. You think that in order to induce cultivators to grow jute land should be given 
them free of rent? — A. Yes. I -mean waste lands. 

Q, Yotir remarks don’t apply to land generally? — A, No. 

Q. You don’t wish that ryots should grow jute on land's on which they sow food orops^ 
but you suggest that they should grow jute on waste lands? — A. Yes. 

Q. And if they were* given waste lands on easy terms would you insist on their 

f rowing jute only, or would you leave them free to grow whatever ^ey liked? — A. No. 
wotda insist on their growing jute only. 

Q. Would you like the Government to introduce some compulsion regarding your 
own business? — A. No. I say this only to improve the industry, because it is a useful 
industry. 

Q. You say your labourers do not attend the day schools that have been opened? — A. 
That is a very great difficulty. 

Q. How many day schools have you got there? — A. We have got one factory school. 
Q. And your labourers don’t take advantage of it? — A. No. £ven if you give 
them pencils, slates, papers, etc., they won’t go. If you press them they stay away. 

Q. Can you tell us why they don’t go to the school? — A. Because they don’t care for 
it. They want fo get money only. 

Q. What is the instruction that you impart in your school? — A. There is a compul- 
sory rule that those who work in the morning should attend the school half a day in 
the evening. 

Q. But in addition to reading, writing and arithmetic, do you teach them anything 
connected with the industry? — A. W^e teach boys who are below 14 years of age read- 
ing writing and arithmetic. The boys who are below 14 only attend half a day in the 
factory. 

Q. Even the boys who are below nine don’t attend the school? — A. No. 

Q. Why? — A. I do not know. 

Q. You say that in Calcutta Police Inspectors walk around the jute mills daily 
to see workers behave properly and cause no strike nor any trouble. Is this sta'tement 
based on what you have seen or on what you' have heard? — A. I have never seen it 
personally, but I heard from the engineers of the Calcutta mills. If you say axiything 
to the coolies they will go on strike and that is the difficulty in labour. 

Q. Is this difficulty growing? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there emigration from your district? — A. Yes. Moreover, these people are 
not dependent only on mills. They go away to the agricultural business or some other 
business. 

Q. B»ut many of them migrate outside your district? — A. We imported at first 
Irom Calcutta and other places, and we taught our people and they learned everything, 
but they are now going away though we pay high salaries. If we say anything they 
strike. 

Q. Is that not a healthy sign? They want to be treated better? — A. We pay them 
better and we treat them better also. Whatever they want we o-ught to give. 

Q. You are not able» to tell us why if you treat them bettA and pay them better 
they should, not be willing to serve?' — A. If you remove the leaders the labourers will 
striae 

Q. The labourers as a body are not to blame but some few men among them? — A. 

Yes* 


Q, An d they do it for their own selfish purpose? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Director of Industries is only a figiire-head at present with 
practically no knowledge of any industry whatever. You don’t suggest the aboUtiqn 
of tile post, but you want a better man?— A. They never advise us nor show us anything. 
Industrial men should* advise us when we go wrong I have never seen the Director tour 
in my district. » * " 

£>. Or any of his anbordinates ? — A. No. i x. 

O. You miggmt that exports. engaged by Goven^ent should visit such places wJiere 
lUuEdr sewiees are required and aid in every possible way the starting of industries 

slow nrogress of English education in your district woidd it be 
esscmtiid^ti^t ibe^ eacports should talk to your men in the vernacular? — A. Yes. 

* the Yes. , 

i3^oy loaew the vew^lar, they. ^ not be abk to 

^ BugHsh, it can be translated to the people. We onljr 



Q. You say that the present rate of railway freis^t is exorbitant and yon adToeate 
that the- State should take rra the management of the Madras and Southern Mahratta. 
Bail way. Since when has this comj>any been in 'management of this line ? — Since 
six years. Before that it wSs in the hands of the Madras. B>ailway and their manage- 
ment was good. But after the Madras and Southern Mahratte Bailway came they never 
supply us waggons. While the Bengal-Nagpur Bail way supply us any number" o£ 
waggons, Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way never supj^y a sufdcient number o£ 
waggons. 

You say from your everyday experience of the railway system that the management 
of the railway by State is more, advantageous to industry P — A. Yes. They will give us 
any amount . of facilities. The railway companies would not allow us to buud any 
godowns nor would they supply even tarpaulins. We asked them to permit us to 
construct our own waggons and sheds near the railway station. B>ut they would not 
allow. I asked them to allow me to run my waggons on their line, but they said that 
the Indian Bail ways Acts did not allow it. We said we would buy waggons and 
make them aver to the railway in order to provide facilities for our goods. But they 
refused. 

Q. What State Bail way have you had experience ofP — A. We had' the Bast Coast 
Bail way and we had none of these difficulties. Now we have Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bail way and they are narrow gauge people and they cannot supplj’’ waggons. 
Bengal-Nagpur Bail way is supplying any amount of waggons. 

Q. You also think that there should be better rates given to you in comparison to 
seaport stations? — A. They are always giving concession rates to peaport stations. 
Bllore is midway between Bezwada and Cocanada, but Ellore has not got con^ssion. If 
they give concession to one station they ought to give concession to other stations also. 

Hon' hie Sir Fazulbhoy Curri/nthlioy. — Q. What wages do you pay to your labourers? 
— A. A female labourer gets Bs. 3 weekly, a weaver gets Bs. 6 a week and a spinner 
gets Bs. 3 a week. An ordinary cooly working in the mills gets As. 6 a day. We pay 
anna 1 and pics 9 to young boys below 14 years. A man gets As. 6 and 6 during culti- 
vation seasons. 

Q. Bo you think a man who works in the field at As. 6 will be willing to go and 
work in the factories at As. 7? — A. Agricultural work can be done by any one but not 
the mill work. 

Q. Are your workers cultivators of your own districts, or labourers imported from 
other places? — A. They are ordinary coolies. 

Suppose they go on strike and you close the mill for ten or fifteen days will they 
come back? — A. They won't care and "they go to the town.^nd work there. 

Q. Is your factory a limited company? — A. Yes. I am Secretary and Treasurer. 
We are working on commission system and our commission is 9 per cent on the net 
profits earned by the company. 

Q. Do you want Government to purchase jute for you? — A. No. We want to 
introduce jute cultivation. The idea underlying my suggestion is to grow jute under 
Government supervision and to sell jute at cost price and we will buy jute 
from Government because our industry is a local industry. We want local jute and 
we want Government to grow jute and give it to us at cost price. 

Q. Don't you think it will be unfair to the jute industry? — A. I want them to 
introduce it to the ryots and to enable them to learn that it is a profitable thing. 

Q. Do you want n^ney to be given by the industrial banks and agricultural banks 
to the peop’le without interest? — A. Yes, until they are taught: 


Wixmess No. 212. 

Mn. V. AnuNAQiai Nayxtdu of C. Ahd/ul Hakim ^ Co,, Skin Merchants' and 

Earporters, Mcddras, 

Warmasr Bvxdbkcb. 

1 have some experience regarding the raising of capital in connection with the' 
Madras Electric Tramway Company, and a company for the mahufacturd of glue out ad 
the hides fleshings, and also of a tanning industry wanted to be storted and worked (m 
joint stock lines oy one of my friends some years ago. 

I do not think that there is much diffictuty in raising the capital necessary for neipE. 
industHes. . / 

Wo see Indian -capital is readily attracted towards co-operatiyp societied,^ postal 
savings hanks, railway and liaunicipal debentures, mining shards and other naoh inyeste 
ments. . If the public are mily convinced of the safety of a eoneem 'nnd Bte 
there nxay be for the artiUdes manufactured, and confldence in dna 

of the directosrate, pr^te capital is sure to be attracted. 
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|o wMt jA A«w sadAttti4l 'v«iaiiuiM» 4£b^ " 

-:r^ *■ % le«Pt»d or Uteorazy profeeatoas, aiiqlk Mt 

j dailKSliCRiA, dto.^M wdU «a Oo'^eKOodTaiLt scarVaiata. aohoolmaaiera; and othera wlio arcft 

' ' ’3PI»a n>im.«jBi ngllaK .knowing^ ^foneraUy a^^cnltnrista, tmdera, mero&anta or 

tIUDaa eaMragiad in aosna indnatriar or' oomidorcial work. Suok men kave no faith in 
jcnait atow ooanpaniea and are not willing^ to, risk their money in new indnatrieBa and 
MLtiaiyariaes abont which ^ey have no knowledge, or the aucoeea of which has yet to be 
deaabUtatrated* ^Cheae people are content to invest their moneys in the developmmitt and 
aailai^genient of the businesses in which they are actually engaged and* which are yielding 
them a €air return. • 

the other hand, the Snglish educated men, by. virtue of their ^^eetem culture, 
have acqui^d a broader outlook and they are everywhere anxious to see the development 
of the Indian arts, trades and industries, so that this vast country may take its proper 
place among the countries of the world. They have thus created the swadeshi spirit and 
have started numerous swadeshi companies, banks, insurance companies, trading associa- 
tions and the like, and are naturally anxious to be on the directorate of the entmrprisea 
in' which they have invested their money. But unfortunately, they have not the 
requisite busine^ knowledge and commercial training, and have no experience of the 
troubles and difficulties incidental to commercial and industrial pursuits and enterprise, 
and are sometimes not able to get over red-tape habits' of thought and action. . 

They are also generally unwilling to pay for first-class men to guide and control the 
works, and imagfine that they can get on well enough with cheap foreman or maistries, 
and ill-paid subordinate staff. 

The result of all this is the failure, sooner or later, of many a swadeshi venture, 
bringing about discouragement to others who may wish to take to industrial pursuits 
and careers. Such failures make people lose faitn in the suitability and efficiency of 
Joint stock ehterprise under present Indian conditions. 

I>dubtles8 there have been many failures due to fraud on the part of the individuals 
in charge of the works, or want of honesty even on the part ox the Directorate, but 
tttlriTtp a careful view of the whole, I am convinced that most of these failures are due 
mainfy to (1) imperfect organisation, (2) inadequate capital, (3) want of business experi- 
ence or too much red-tapism, (4) absence of necessary technical guidance and help, and 
(6) want of Government support. 

It is therefore absoliitely essential that the Government should give financial amongst 
other help to existing and new industries, as Government support and control will 
■create confidence in the mind of the public. 

X think all the forms of aid enumerated under question 5 will hqve to be adopted 
as mi^ be found suitable and applicable to various industries, according to their relative 
or inmvidual needs or requirements. 

In the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports, grants-in-aid, and 
bounties and subsidies to enable such g^ds being produced locally will be essential. In 
xnoat oases .the methods 3, 4, 5 of question 6 will generally suffice. 

The gxmranteed Government purcheuse of products, when they are np to standard, ia 
«me of the beat and most necessary forms of encouragement and support that an industrial 
oonoem can be given, but I think such purchase must be continued not for a short 
4£BEie but till such goods are being produced commercially and are available in the market 
fior purchase. 

The Government should exercise its control -^rough a Director with defined powers 

duties, whoin duty it will be to visit and inspect the concerns and factories that 

ipeaivmjg Government aid. He must Jiave pawer to take such action as may be neces- 
sary* as ba &e case of co-operative credit societies, to ensure the safely of the industrial 
AUsaaarm sud the- confidence of the public therein. There should be also 

paividdfioal iotdita by the Government auditors. The internal mapagement should be 
^5; entire^ in the hands of the directors of the concerns. 

Tha bhove^two chscsks should be enough to ensure proper working of the oonoems 
^ aaib i^d progressive lines, and to prevent extravagance or recklessness on the part of 

^ of two such factories or^pised and worked by lir. Chatter- 

^ and exploited the possibiutiee of chrome tanning and of the 

fMMYimtTMlable energy in the cause of the Indian industrial 



these induatri<M and there were no trained work^ 
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Facto^ niay^lM n^nti^ad jpwwnjami'^ 


» ww new industries, wliicli are being; taben up 
^umimtixn Pactcn^'and Mysoxe Cbrome Xieau 
isi this connection. . 

In order to make pioneer factories successful concems, specially qualified 
tec'hnical experts of best education and experience should be employed, smd Oovenomenlt 
sfaoqld give every possible help to them. 

The pioneer iactories should be worked till it is found that there is no prosmaci at aH 
of their being^ worked as paying concerns. Under previous study and careful selechlcHa 
of the industries -or processes to^e tested, such 'failures may net occur. 

. When the pioneer factories are beginning to yield the ordinary market rate of 
interest for the^ capital that may be invested, they shoult^ be entrusted, as workings 
concerns, to private capitalists or companies, giving preference always to indigenoua 
capitalists and concerns. The Government must also continue their help till they are 
able 1o work without any outside help. 

I am generally against the principle of Government making a monopoly of the 
results of the success of pioneering experiments. Such industries must be allowed to 
be taken up and worked by private concerns, under proper safeguards, such as Gkrv- 
erument supervision, guidance pr control, and with Government help as long as necessary ; 
but when an industry is a veiy large one requiring a large amoimt of capital and an 
extensive organisation which is beyond the ability and scope 'of private individu^s or 
^int stock comj^nies, it can be taken up by the,. Government and worked just like 
Telegraphs, Hail ways, . Salt or other departments are being worked, for it will then 
become a source of income which makes it worth while, in the tax«payer*s interest, 
to maintain and work it as a departmental concern. * ^ 

It is also to be noted that in conducting a business as a department of Government, 
there is a likelihood of there being no sufficient incentive to maxe improvements or effect 
economies, as when the industry is carried on under competitive conditions. 

There is lurking fear amongst Indians that the pioneer factories are likely very often 
to drift into the hands of powerful rings or combines, and that the people of the country 
themselves may not get that benefit which the Government itself wishes to secure to them. 
It is therefore desirable that endeavour should be made to get local or Indian conemrns to 
take up such work, the Government giving their help as long as needed. 

No limitation or restriction should be piaced on new industries, or Government aid 
denied to such enterprises, on the score of their clashing or competing with any established 
external trade. On the other hand, the Government must help by every means in its^ 
power not only by advice and technical and expert g;nidance but also financially. Indm" 
must be free to develop its resources without check or hindrance on its own lines, and be 
allowed to manufacture articles for consumption for its own needs, if not .for foreign 
export. I do not think that any establi^ed external trade has permanent vested 
interests for all time, so that the Government should desist from aiding the establishment, 
working or improvement of trades that would benefit India. If it is meant ^y question 
14) that India should be allowed not to compete with England, or should only mann- 
facture those things that England would allow, then there is no hope for India, to rise 
%nd take its place, among the self-supporting countries of the world. 

In order to develop industries and make India, a .manufacturing country, manu- 
facturing articles at least for its own needs, instead of depending u|mn other countries 
for its necessities, it . is absolutely essential to have research institutes the duty of 
which should be to find every available scope for the various kinds of raw materials found 
abundantly all over the country, but which, are being now exported in exkormous )^fuanti- 
ties to foreign countries, to be worked there and returned at ruinous cost and disadvan- 
tage to Indian people. 

India being such a large qpuntry with differences in climatic and otiier ocuiditifnui. 
one single research institute for all India will not be enough. Thnee must ba a' central 
institute which should have a number of most experienced specialists for all bram^ea,*^ 
industiy. It should be fully equ^ped with the latest amdiwoes^ and an up-te^dato 
chemical laboratory. It should also have a small factory fittM with necessary macblney^, 
attached to it. 

There is no use of having second and third rate men in charge of stieh an ihiititilte. 
It would not be too much to give a tempting pay to a.number of spemaltpte and 
and trade chemists of international fame to come out to India f^ service thMoela. 
thing from two thousand rupees to even thoutend rupees a 
oontider very high, if vre are to look to tiie benhfite that' 

country by the labours of such an institute undet* mdi speeieli^. 

-one disoovery ortev^tion may be worth all tlm money spent 

raddHMf te? the central ^istitute feir a|l loiMed 




. gniitev propor tion oi i^naliiiod Indian t«<d>ni<ml ohainiJtp 

iqtaoialiats <m i3^ staA« worldly rtnder one or two omment experts got «mt 
toxtign cpimiiies. ^ 

: All ^eee insiitntes should, be independent oi| each other, but subjecC and responsible 
to e raeoMkl. officer ol Ocnremment, a Director-General of Industries, wi|o would be directly 
suboirdinete to the Government of India, and responsible for the development and pro« 
gxess of t^ industries of the country. There should also be a Director of Industry for 
each province. The professors and the assistants of all the research institutes may meet 
iof^her in consultative conferences twice or thrice a year. 

The specialists and their assistants, in addition to what they will be doin^ in their 
own institutes and laboratqnes, should also be made to visit industrial concerns in the 
country, and watch carefully the methods of work and the practice followed therein, 
and try to improve the working in the directions which may suggest themselves under 
such observation. The cost of chemicals and muteiials and the labour necessary for 
these experiments towards improvements, could be easily collected from the factories 
themselves. The proprietors would be only too willing to pay for the same, when they 
see that by these improvements economy is effected, labour saved and large quantities 
and better qualities of gcknls are turned cmt. 

The same thing could also be done by demonstration factories. Specialists in 
oheurge of these factories may spend some of their time in the above class of work in 
private factories, which may ask for their services, a reasonable sum being charged for 
such services. 

In lending the services of technical experts to work in private factories the services 
may be subject td the express condition, that any important discoveries and improvements ‘ 
affected would be the property of the Government to be used for the public benefit, as 
long as the giving of such information will not he to the financial detriment or loss of the ' 
private factory. 

£ach provincial institute may take in paid apprentices or scholarship holders, who 
should under^ra training in both theoretical and practical work, so that they may, in 
time, take independent charge of research institutes and technological schools. 

The paid apprentices or scholarship holders may be taken from the best passed out 
men in engineering, medical and other technical colleges in India, and from those who 
have passed^eith distinction from the science branch of Arts colleges. This will also 
give an' impetus to scientific studies in India. 

These men, when thus trained will find consideiable scope for the utilisation of their 
^ technical and expex*t knowledge and may find suitable employment as heads of concerns 
which local and village enterprise may start for the development of industries. The 
Government would thus be able to provide suitable careers for their trained experts,- 
instead of merely leaving them unprovided for. 

1 would suggest that greater attention should be paid by provincial research insti- 
tutes to the development of what may be called cottage industries or village industries. 
These are generally minor industries which could be carried on by individuals without 
any very large expenditure for machinery and appliances. 

- Every village requires carpenters, blacksmitns, potters, chucklers, weaves*, dyers, 
goldsmiths, oil-mongers, etc. Therefore the industries connected with these ptofessions 
&ould be taken and worked and improvements effected in them on up-to-dato western 
lines by the Government. 

The industries that may thus be taken up and Tor which there will always be local 
dmuan4> and for which raw materials could also be found, are numerous. They would 
for instance comprise : 

(1) Oil indtistries. — Extraction, bleaching and purification of oils ; manufacture 
oi toilet, medicinal and industrial soaps ; varnishes, jmmts and linseed-oil preparations. 

(2) Glazed pottery, porceluin ware, crockery, improved kitchen utensils, and glass- 


' (6) Eibre industry comprising manufactures of cordage, ropes and twines ; brushes 
^com oolir, palmyra and othw fibres. ^ x xx ^ 

(4) Gement-bricks tiles, and floorings for house building, terracotta ware, fire 

brichfl- 

" ' (h) Manufacture of pharmaceutical drugs and extracts, and medicinal prepara- 

tkmo from iudigoueuB raw products. , . _x., . ' . x^ . , , , , 

Blea^iing pawders, manures and fertilisers, insecticides and weed killers. 

' /T) pbrbaeinftii ?"" and panning of fruit, manufacture of health food and food-stuffs 
• ' ' X — arrow-root and other eimilar agricultural products. 

38 and other tobacco preparations. 

abstract of British. India it will be seen that out of a total 
K ^ live in villages and 22> mdlicms 4 ^ ^ ^ployed 

fe^i ^Vtohltu re ' uriydla only 8b millioos are «agiw®d in industries or are : 
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The indiwtries ooimected or bearing on the i6a.ptOTmama^ of , ' 

betterment of the aa^cnltnral dame should take an impcnriaiut pomiatlii; 
ties of the Indnstxml Department also. Many of these industries, I hasfts n ls ei a^yl 
mentioned by way of example in the list of village indnstxiMi. 

B'orests beinn under tj^ sole control of Government the utilisation tit for e st 'ipro- 
ducts so vast'* and vaned, for the manufacture of various commodities needed in this 
country, should be taken in hand by the Department of Industries. It would be eas(y 
for Government to start factor!^ for the manufacture of these artides, sia pioneer 
industries, or to hand these to private enterprises with snitable concessions and under 
Government help and advice. 

Indian stipendiary students trained in research institutes can very well be esn^ 
ployed in all the works. 

It seems to me that there is no necessity to have ai^ permanent provision for 
research for special subjects in the United Kingdom in addition to arrangement made 
for research in India, apart from what the Imperial Institute in Iiondon already 
provides. 

It would be easy always to get advice and aid on every matter on which the 
Indian Hesearch Institute may require such advice and help or special experimcoit. 

The difficulties that may present themselves will necessarily i>e extremely varied 
in nature and would often need a variety of experts to solve the same. To keep a 
permanently paid staff of a variety of specialists and experts would be decidedly out 
of the question, as it will involve an enormous charge on Indian revenues. 'When any 
difficulty arises the research institutes in India can always refer it to the speciaJ 
kind of experts who are conversant with the particular class or kind of work, and pay 
for the same in each case. 

I have no experience of the commercial museums in this country, but I have 
seen a number of ordinary museums in various towns in India. The Victoria Technical 
Institute in Madras is the only one of a commercial nature which I have known. 
Other museums in this country also serve to give some knowledge of local arts and 


industries. 

I have visited a number of ordinary museums and commercial museums in other 
countries and many in Japan and' a very fine one in Philadelphia and I have sdso 
visited the Franco 'British Exhibition in j^ndon, and I have taken part ih ox^nming 
and getting up of an Industrial Exhibition in connection with the' Indian Nationsu 
Congress. These museums play a very large part in helping trade and industry, and in 
bringing together manufactures, buyers and distributors to help one another. It would 
certainly be advisable to have such museums in all district centres also, where the 
special industries of the district may be dealt with. 

The commercial museums must arrange and show raw products and various 
processes and stages in the manufacture of articles from them. The methods of 
manufacture must also be illustrated. There must also be attached ,a bureau of in’* 
formation to assist those engaged in trade and manufacture. I should also suMCat 
small itinerant exhibitions of domestic and foreign goods which could be manufactured 
in the countTy as well as improved tools and appliances. ^ 

Exhibitions should be popular in character to make them financially workable; at 
the same time they should aim at bringing sellers and buyers into qontsiot. 

It is a common thing for foreign manufacturers to send their assistants (Kr Tti^ 
presentatives with various kinds of goods neatly arranged, to be exhibited iss samples 
to likely customers, and secure oro^ers thereon. In the same way - oommeroi^ sale 
agencies would be extremely useful to popularise Indian manufactures. The Indian 
C&-operative Swadeshi Stores in Bombay has been doing very good work in this way. 
It has been an eye-opener of the various articles manufactured in India. 

It is absolutely essential tha^ in order to encourage industries at the eonat^ thht 
there should be a list of principal imported articles and those of Indian origix^- as' 
well which the princmal Government d^artments use. The list shouid^ be avaitsiile 
for sale and the articles themselves should also be exhibited in oommevmal aii4^iQK^m- 
muss'ums so that people may know what goods are necessary for Qower^m^t ^ ^ 

ments and produce them locally, with a reasonable certain'fy of GqtBi 

patronage. I should insist on« Indian Governments q»urohasuQ% ssesilajitil' ; at}. . 
made articles, in preference to foreign or impoi4ted ones, wheh«r«sw 
and come up. to a fixed' minimum standard or qualiW. ' -L 

It is a common praotioe for Indiam iswmBxma oonoemn and n 
b^ ahd small, to employ a number of assistnhtsi who se b naTnesH iti :ts 
of ii!^e and industry in the inimnu^ dis^obi. These rms 
with the various merchents of .the ^Uibe and ^e’ . . . 

reamneanenhl :eh4 ih# trade openings and ^ 

- 






Omt from otkftr eotuatritti luive »Uo bean ieve^tid 

nlde a r peraonal •aoqueintenoe and strengthen mninal bawns— 
that they' introduce ns to their ^ friends • in other oonntries ns 

^npsinese repraeentativeB have been of late oomins in numbers to India to oatoh 
ndsat trade tirere^ is for ^eir oonntrv. They have thns been already able to flo^ 
tho ocrantry ndth nmnerons articles hitherto imported &om Oeimany^ Austria and 
ofhstr WestBrn landsi and to defy the competition of^British and other Western made 

Atnerican consuls who are in the Presidency centres in India are r^ularly sending 
we^cly reports to their country of the requirements of the Indian people. Their 
bdUetittB and consular reTOrts contain every information of any import^ce that may 
he useful to their merchants and manufacturers for csatching the .trade of India. 
XmTOrts of American goods are also thus growing every day. It is therefore quite 
evideht that if there are Indians who necessarily know the country and the manners 
jand customs and habits of their own countrymen better than any foreign men can, 
^they would be able to render a great deal of help when sent out as commercial attaches 
or representatives to foreigpa ooun tries. 

These attaches will have to study the peculiar needs of the country they are 
eocploiting and its manufactures and industries and gather .information with regard 
to the various uses to which .raw materials, so largely imported by these foreign 
countries are put, and give full information to Indian enquirers and manufacturers in 
India. They may be appointed to hold office for a term of five years. I do not think 
that any University qualifications are necessary for them. It would be enough if they 
have a good general education and some business experience which would enable them 
to clearly grasp the meaning and trend of what they see and make proper inferences 
therefrom. 


Special enquiries would no doubt be useful in special c^es, but the results would 
not be of much value or advantage to the country unless Indians also are allowed to be 
on these commissions of enquiry. 

I do not think that provinces in India itself should have trade representatives in 
other provinces. 

I have not found any library in Madras where I could get trade and commercial 
information, more particularly about foreign countries. A good library of all books 
bearing on industrial and technical and scientific subjects and^ on actuad methods and 
processes of manufacture, must be established, at least in the principal Presidency towns 
and in important industrial centres. They may be attached to the existing colleges 
or to the offices, of Directors ^of Industries. 

Trade directories and annals, reports of Chambers of Commerce, Indian as well 
as foreign consular reports, technical and trade journals, select _ descriptive ca'^ogues 
and price-lists relative to various industries, should also be received and-kept in these 
libranes. The librarian must be a man of good education so as to be able to study and 
digest information and make it available to the public. 

The chief industry with which I am connected is the tanning of sheep and goat 
skins MTid cow and buffalo hides, and the export of the same to foreign coirntries such 
ns Ungland. America, Japan and Australia. These are the countries ,with which we 
are doing business regularly throughout the year. Connected with this is the c»nort 
of ilry and wet-salted and pickled-goat and pickled-sheep ^ins, and dry hides w all 
these countries 


Th.s trad^ may be said to be mostly in the hands of Muhammadan merchants who 
iiavo made it their calling, or vocation from their youth. 

^Che industry requires considerable amount of capital and is chiefly financed by 
for^^n European merchants through local agencies and Exchange Banks. lietters 
Sf^c&dit are also put up through these* banks. English, European and Amenoan 
-ryioTro laige monsy adyances to the tanners and skin merchants engaged 
Ih; business, in order to s^ure their output for sale in Europe and America, 

a^re also coming in to do this. 





KUHNm In Ihe factories and thus get the requisite training, frmn the^ very 
Ais. <ader an^ older, they are more and m^ competent tod become 

— - ■ wiih Impcciwt work, and the supply of necessary skilled labour 



nosltion of upper-subordinates, xnanagers, and 
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Madras is the best place for effectmg imprevements in &e ta nimy s 
hides. Tlanning im one of the chief and extensive industries ^me4- jtllla ' 

pre8iden<^. There ave about dOO tanneries in this Presidency and about ^ tibsan ■ 
are r^ht in the presidency city itself. \ = 

Cambay and Madras are the only Presidencies in which the tanning indiiatxy' 
£k>urishc»8 — -Madras being more important of the two. 

The number of tanned goat and sheep skins exported annually to foreign oo^tri^ 
comes up to be about 200 lakhs^ and only about one fourth of it is tanned in «io 
Bombay Presidency. The “prime** and* finer tannages are chiefly confined to Madras^ 
and in ** good ** and “ ordinary ** brands which constitute the bulk of Bombay manu- 
facture, the products are not equal to the corresponding goods produced in the Madras. 
Presidency. ^ ' 

The number of tanned-cow and tanned-bulfalo hides exported out of India corns 
to over 30 lakhs, almost the whole of it being likewise tanned in Bombay and Madras. 

Tanned-buffalo hides, out of this number,, are about a three lakhs at the most.-. 
In the matter of these also Madras takes the lead. 


The share that other parts of India take in this industry,- is the collection and 
export of raw goat and sheep skins and raw bides. Most of this export has hitherto 
been in the hands of German firms. Thus Madras may properly claim to be ther 
locality wherein to conduct improvements and tiy new processes and improved methods. 

Pioneer^ and demonstration factories should be established exclusively for the 
skin industry, and should be under the charge of competent first-rate foreign trained, 
experts who possess a thorough knowledge, theoretical and practical, and* who have also 
had training in factory work, as well. The following are some of the articles that 
may advantageously be produced, as they will always find a ready demand and sale,, 
not merely for local consumption but also for export. 

The tanning as carried on in this country at present is fairly satisfactory and 
meets the needs and requirements of the importers and consumer.-? in the foreign 
countries to which these skins are sent. Nevertheless, iconsiderable improvexnont 
is possible. There is a good deal of waste in labour and in the use of curing and 
tanning materials, such, for instance, as salt, myrabolams, tanning barks, tallow, etc., 
needed in the works. ^ . 

In methods and manipulations also improvements may be effected. For instance* 
the introduction of tanning drums, paddle wheels a^d improved tools and appliances, 
and small changes in the construction and the position of tannery pits and vats, etc., 
will he of much use and would save considerable amount of labour, improve and 
lighten the work and bring about a saving in the cost of manufacture as well. 

Progressive tanners who wish to enlarge their out-put or those who want to 
manufacture superior leathers, will find they can do so by the introduction of a few 
machines. _ . , * , . . 

I have had the opportunity of visiting a number of tanneries and curriers estab-' 
lishments in various parts of the world. I‘ have seen many such establishments in 
San Francisco, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Baltimore and other centrea 
of this industry in United States of America, and factories in Montresd- and Toronto 
in Canada, as well as some in England,. France, Italy China and Japan. 

from what I have seen of the various kinds and classes of leathers manufactured 
thar#*l df> not see any reason why Indian tanners should not produce tanned and 
dressed skins and hides as good as those manufactured in Eu'rope and America, 
except want of technical advice and training. 

The things that I would suggest a^ fit for pioneering and demonstratioh are the 
manufacture of chrome-leathers of various kinds such for instance as (1)% glassi-kid 
from goat skins, and various kinds of fancy leathers from goat and sheep, (2) willow 
calf and other classes of upper-leathers for hoots and shoes from cow hides, enamp^ 
and patent leathers, (3) manufacture of sole leathers out of heavy cow and btklSflW ” 
bides, (4) harness ^leathers, (6) belting leathers suited to the requirements of miHs end' 
factories in India, (6) roller skins for mills, and ordinary chrome leathers- nsef^ fo** - 
various other local needs such as mushk-bags and pakalies for TOrrong wa^ir spd.: 
other liquids, (T) chrome leathers for Vater hailing bags used in Irr^aHob, • * ' 

Oembination tannages too have a great future and deserve every WfctOntionv 
production of improved bark-tanned leathers fOr consumption in various ipActs ^ 
India, and for export in a better finished form to foreign countries, desexvef 


The manufacture of leather goods "Out of the leathers mauu 
another hmMMRtant lino, of wpi^ and should aXmo be tiikj^ up spe< 
mantti^M»iuva of tanidsiir oxtrabts from various lanulug mhstanb?*:^ 
able and * used , hgr tko ^eeddenby 
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Okax. fivzpBiroB, 24n Janvakt 1917. 

Mr, '^V, S. Ltow.—^. 'ITou B6.;v that there is a larking fear ^monfip»t Indians thSt 
nibsieer ^etories are likely very often to drift into the hands :>£ powerful rings or com- 
bines. What do you mean by that exactly P — 'A. I mean that some of these concessions 
^at have been given have ultimately gone to other pe<mle, to rin^. For instance, ^e 
‘l^avancore Oovemment gave some^concessigns to Mr. Scnomburg who sold it to somebody 
else ai^ then it was sold to a Ijondon Syndicate. People of &e country have had no 
advantage from it. 

Q, 1 quite admit the disadvantage that might happen in the case of TravanCore. 
I>o you think that there is a popular impression that if a small pioneer factory is 
etaroM a ring might got* hold of it? — A. That is the impression in the country. 

Q. Do you think that it is an undesirable state of things? — A. 1 do not think it 
<does matter so long as the idea is to develop Indian industries for the benefit of the 
Indian people. It would> be better to see that Indian capital gets the benefit of it. 

Q. You would not mind if there is a combination so long as it is Indian? — A, Cer- 
tainly. 

Q. You say “If it is meant (by question 14} that India should be allowed not to 
compete with Fngland or should only manufacture those things that Fngland would 
allow then there is no hope for India to rise and take its place among the self-support- 
ing countries of the world.’* 

President. — A. The only meaning of the question is this. There are some people 
in this country.* Indians and Fnglisfa, who are now getting a living by dealing with 
external trade. The question is whether the Government should aid a new enterprise 
that might damage an external trade on which so many people of the country depend for 
their living P 

Sir P. H. Stetoart. — Q. If an export duty was put on hides and skins that might 
affect your business as an exporter? That would affect you as a tanner? — A. After all 
we are finding the same difficulty. We cannot help it. 

Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. It cuts only one way, that is the poor ryot? — A. I do not know 
if the poor ryot suffers so much us the middleman. We sell it at a particular price 
and the men will then ask us to pay more. De notices the price and he would not sell 
it to us. It is the middleman that suffers. < 

Q. You would have a special local department for the development of industries P — 
A. Yes. The local Director of Industries will be always jtubject to the influence of the 
Oovemment. ^ . 

Q. 'Sou mean that the control of the Director-General will be only on technical 
points? — Yes. 

Q. 'What is your idea about the Indian Commercial Intelligence Department? Do 
you think a Department of Commercial Intelligence is required in India? — A. I think 
the Director-General of Industries will be able to do it with the help of his department. 

Q. Industry is one thing and commerce another. Industries are making the thing 
And commerce is disposing of the things afterwards. Would you put both these things 
in the same hands? — A. What I mean is that the Industrial Department could deal 
wih the technical portion of the thing. 

Q. Supposing it is a question of collecting commercial intelligence, that is, the 
number of wings and the sale for them, etc.? — A. The Industrial Department must be 
able to do all that. Otherwise how are they going to guide? 

Q. Don’t you think that two different kinds of men are wanted? — A. I think the 
industrial man must have some amount of commercial knowledge. 

Q. You are personally interested in the tanning trade? — A. Yes. 

V* Do ^you send out your skins completely tanned or partially tanned so that they 
bbiild bf^ used for manufacture? — A. Sometimes tlm trade could use it directly for 
vax4lli{|a8 purposes. Sometimes they could not do it. *^They have got to be processed in 
'Korope and America and> other places. The man that colours them and makes them 
into lancsy leathers and that sort of thing is a different main. We have not got any 
v^k of ^at kind. • > . . 

iQ, In the caM of yo^ have them partially tanned and the tanning is com- 
pleted snKngland^—^J^es. * 

Tt ^Eavei you itny idea that it wquld be possible to carry the tanning to a much 
ktago of developsxftot here?— I should think it would be possible to do it 
^ hnve got some technical expert who would show fhe way to do it. 

had a^teohhie^ expert here for a time, Mr. Guthrie? — A. We had. But one 
' »**»•** must be aide to teach. I do not know what kfr. 



he oif^three years. 
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Q. information? — A, ITee. But the Buropeaii experts have no knowledge 

of the local conditions and they will have to make mistakes and then fiTid them out. 

Q. Do you mean to say that he should have done some experimental work before 
he ean teach? — A. That would be much, better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and he is ready to take to anything that would l>ay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out because of the fear of losi^. 

Q. You want the Government to take preliminary risks of experimenting? — A. That 
will have to be done because we have not got the experts. 

Q. Have the local tanners the money to take up tanning on a modem scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled? — A. I think there is plenty of money. 

I do not see that there is any difficulty with regard to money. The people who 
buy their goods will finance them always. They themselves have also invested. The 
other day I was collecting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madras Presidency. I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. I 
think the business will come to three crores. 

Q. If you did compete tanning you would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would require more capital? — A. I think that would pay. 

Q. Could you sell all these completely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them after you completed the tanning? — A. I think we ought to be able to sell 
a good deal in India. I see that the boot and shoe industry will take up a good deal of 
it. *W ith no machines and labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They are mostly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you be able to export at a profit? — A. I should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everything. It would save the cost of freight. 

Q. If you have to export you come then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries which are working on modern methods and in order to be able to compete 
with them you must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country? — 
A, I am not sure if it is necessary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at present have got fairly big tanneries. 

Sir F . //. Stewart. — Q. You have a great deal of money invested in these tanneries 
and they are prosperous. There are a very large number of tanneries. Why do you 
want pioneer tanning? — A. There are so many new things in tanning that require to be 
done. 

Q. Chrome leather is ali^ady being made here apd the very best leather is turned 
out? — A. It is being made here of course. It is fairly satisfactory. But it does not 
equal the English or the Australian leather. We have got to see how to do it in this 
country. The other day we had a sample sent. A man brought it from Australia. He 
was showing us where the defect was. There are so many little things that if there were 
an expert here he would be able to demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to get 
access to factories to see how they do it. I remember that in one factory they would 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after some little talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. You say that in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign importa 
grants-in-aid , etc., will be necessary. What particular imports have you in mind? — A. 
There are so many things that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I merely made that as a general statement. 

Q. That IS a purely general remark? — A. Yes. Hooking into the various things 
that are sent to this country I found that a good deal of them can be manufactured in 
this country. 

Q. You seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of, sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say that they should be Indians? — A. I think- 
that is necessary. - ’ ' , 

Q. Do you think that you could get capable Indians who could take up the poste f — 
A. I think there are. I do not suppose there will be any difficulty on that account. 

Q. You are both a tanner and an exporter. What wopld be ..the effect of an export 
duty on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exporter 
or help you more as a tanner? — A. That is a big c|ue8tion. I^rsonally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will be so many things that will be manufactured’ l^ere.. 
What we lose in one way we may be able to make up in other ways. 

Hoft*hle Pandit M, M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you had- any dealings with the Bank 
Madras? — A. We have had no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 
only with the exchange banks. * ' ’ - 

Q. You have found no difficulty with»regard to finance? — A. W» have never 
any difficulty. * * • ... 

Q. You say that there are about 400 tanneries in this pxestdenev. Xa' sdl the 
leather th^ prepare eoeported P— — -d. Most of it. 
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ohtained. In the by-laws of all co-operative credit societies there is 
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il^Vswaient this presidency has done comparatively little for the propiotibn'dif'^ 
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the worlang capital which is devoted to the assistance of industries. , y, yff', 
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Q. Getting information r' — A. Yes. Uut the European ei^perts have no knowledge 
of the local conditions and they will have to make mistakes and then find them out. 

Cl. Do you mean to say that he should have done some experimental work before 
he ean teach? — A. That would be much better. The Indian tanner is a clever fellow 
in his own way and he is ready to take to anything that would pay. The thing is that 
he is not willing to risk and most of the work that they do is routine work. They are 
afraid to venture out be<iause of the fear of losti. 

Cl- You want the (xovernment lo take pieliminary risks of experimenting? — A. That 
will have t(» he <loiU‘ because we have not got the experts. 

Cl- llav<^ the local tanners the money to take up tanning on a modern scale if the 
preliminary difficulties are worked out and settled? — A. I think there is plenty of money. 
1 do not see that there ivS any difficulty with regard to money. The ]>eople who 
buy their goods will finam*e them always. They themsedves have also invested. The 
othei’ day I was colb'cting statistics of the number of tanners and tanneries in the 
Madras Presidem y . I found that a crore of rupees is invested in the concerns. I 
think th(' business will com<‘ to three crores. 


Cl. If you did complete tanning* yf)u would have to hold the things for a longer period 
and you would recpiiie mon‘ capital? — A. I think that would pay. 

Q. (Jould you sell all these <-om])letely tanned hides in India or would you have to 
export them aflei* you cmniileted the tanning? — A. I think we ought to be able to sell 
a go<»d d<‘al in India. I s<‘<* that the boot ami shoe industry will take U]> a good deal of 
it. With Ilf) machines ami labour saving appliances it takes a long time to work at a 
profit. They art* nuistly small concerns now. 

Q. Would you he able to export at a pififit ? — A. I should think so. We have got the 
bark and the material and everytliing. It would save the cost of freight. 

Q. Jf vfm have tf> expoit yon <*f)me then into competition with a very large number 
of tanneries which are wfirking on modern methods and in oi’der to be able to compete 
with them j'oxi must have similarly large and elaborate tanneries in this country? — 
A. I am not sure if it is necessary to extend to such an extent as you describe. The 
men that are working at. present have got fairly big tanncrii'S. 

N/r F. II . f . — Cl. You have a great deal of money invested in these tanneries 

and they are pro8i)ero\is. There are a very large number of tanneries. Why do you 
want pioneer tanning? — A. There are sf> manj’^ new things in tanning that require to be 
done. 

Cl. Chroiuf' leather is alrWdy being made here and the very best leather is turned 
out? — A. It is being made here* of course. It is fairly satisfactory. But it does not 
equal the English or the Australian leather. We have got to see how to do it in this 
country. The other day we had a samjile sent. A man brought it from Australia. He 
was showing* us whei'e the defect was. There are so many little things that if there were 
an cxjiert h(*re he uould be able io demonstrate and instruct. It is very difficult to get 
access to factories to see how they do it. I remember that in one factory they would 
not allow me to go inside and when I told them that the world is wide enough for both 
and after stime liltlc talk they showed me the factory. 

Q. You say that in the absence of protective duties on certain foreign imports- 
grants-in-aid , etc., will be necessary. What ]>articu1ar imjiorts have you in mind? — A. 
There are so many things that are coming from foreign countries which could be made 
here. I meiely made that as a general statement. 

Q. That is a ])urely general remark? — A. Yes. Dooking into the various things 
that are sent to this country I found tliat a good deal of them can be manufactured in 


this country. 

Cl. Yn\i seem to have travelled a lot and you refer to the necessity of sending out 
men as commercial attaches and you say that they should be Indians? — A. I think 
that is necessary. 

Q. Do you think that you could get capable Indians who could take up the posts? — 
A. I think there are. I do not sup])ose there will be any difficulty on that account. 

Cl. You are both a tannej* and an exporter. What would: be. the effect of an export 
duty ^on hides and skins? Do you think that it would injure you more as an exporter 
or help you more as a tanner? — A. That is a big question. Personally I think that it 
would do good. Because there will bo so many things that will be manufactured here. 
W^hat we lose iu one way we may be able to make up in other ways. 

Flort’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Have you had any dealings with the Bank of 

Madras? A. We have had no dealings with the Bank of Madras. We have had dealings 

only with the exchange banks. , « „ ^ , 

Q. You have found no difficulty 'with regard to finance? — A. We have never found 

Q^Yt>u^ say that there are about 400 tanneries in this presidency. Is all the 
leather they prepare exported P — A . Most of it. 



' W ' * biiieau of infomoiation about industrial matters do you tbink 

jgW bely people in industrial efforts P — A, It might to some extent. But the 
jM^Bludish Rowing Bq,an has got to be educated and demonstrated to. If he under- 
idaiuw the «hing then he will be perfectly willing to come in. 

Q, You recommend commercial museums in every district P — A . In every important 
plfKje* 

’Q* you t hi nk that if it published information nbout business matters a great 
impetus will bo given to trade? — .4. I think so. 

You recommend that, qualified Indians should be taken as assistants in the pro- 
vinoxal research^ institutes and trained there? — A. I would make a man trainee! in 
Eoropo to work in the local research institutes. Ho would have to adapt the knowledge 
that he has acquired in the foreign countries to the altered conditions of India. 


Witness No. 2irj. 

M.B.By. Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Piulai AvARa.^u, Registrar of 
* ^ Co-operative Societies^ Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

I may deal briefly with the question of the extent to which industries have been 
developed or assisted by the formation of co-operative societies, the exact means adopted, 
and the results obtained. In the by-laws of all eo-ojierative credit societies there is 
a rule enabling members who belong to the artisan and iiidu.-slrial classes to obtain 
loans for the purchase of raw materials required for industries. The amount of money 
advanced for these purposes is, however, very small, being under Bs. 24,000 in non- 
agricultural and under Rs. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. It is 
probably not far from the truth to say tluit the enormous expansion of the co-operative 
credit movement in this presi<lency has done eom^mratively little for the promotion of 
industries. There^ is every vear a certain in<*.i*ease in the amount advancc'd mr industrial 
purposes but it will probably he a long time before there is any considerable change in 
the proportion of the working capital which is devoted to the assistance of industries. 

There are three societies which have been registered for the express purpose of carry- 
ing on certain industries, namely, the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Union, Mambalam Building 
Society and the Sulurpet Oil Mongers’ Ro<;iety. The transactions of none of these 
sdcieties are on a large scale. 

It is in fact not possible to expect that for some time to come co-operative societies 
will take up industries on a large scale. They have as yet gained little experience in 
the organi^tion of such special societies, or in the building up of share capital which is 
most essential. The principal difficulty that has to be contended with is want of share 
capital. In the first place the members of an industrial society should contaribute as 
share capital a substantial proportion of the loans that they might be likely to require 
and in the second place there should be a definite understanding as to the principle on 
which such societies should be financed by centml co-o])erative hanks. Supposing one 
hundred members of an industrial society are willing to pay Bs. 10 each as share 
capital, there is no central bank that will give them a loan inutdi exceeding the total 
amount of share capital, namely Bs. 1,000. This is the main difficulty at present 
with industrial societies, and it is necessaiy that central banks should be induced to 
deal more liberally with applications for loans from such societies. 

As regards question 12 the weaving industry appears to be the <me most capable of 
cooperative devmopment, but there are many other industries w'hich may be developed 
CO-opemtivel^r. Oil-pressing on the East Coast and fis.li-t!uri ng on the West have co- 
operative societies specially devoted to them. Other industries may be mentioned as 
being^ likely to benefit by co-op, era+ive treatment, but the part which co-operative 
socili^es are likely to play in industrial development will be subordinate and auxiliary 
to Hie introduction of large industries. The object of industrial co-operative societies 
mnst bd to familiarise the poorer and middle classes with the advantages of industrial 
combination and not to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the 
doinelojipment of the country as a whole. The special skill for management, the special 
s<^ea^tmc knowledge, tne large capital, that will be required for large industries cannot 
available ^xyept by Government departments and joint stock companies work- 
co^ororationy With large industries as an example before them, small industries 
stffi mstiira^y come into being through co-operative societies and these may gradually 

Eviotnce, 24th Januast 1917, 

iiiM jon tell me whether these industrial co-operative societies 
— A, They are principally for ptoduotfem 
^ ^ 9y|i0 ; in fact, they t^e up oo-qp«ative 


Oo-opam 

BociatiM. 




Q. In wliat wAyf-^A. The eooie^ 

lam produces oil. ■'. .Ir 

Q. Does one member do the aizing, another the warping and njaotimr ' 

A. The union in Conjeeveram is on the factory principle; all the nxembeia 

and work:. . ■ \ " ii7'j»'''H]iiiL''' 

Q. Will you explain how it works, and what degree of success has 
A. It has been working for a number of years, 7 or 8 years, but I cannot say 
been very successful, because Conjeeveram is a very large weaving centre and ww liaye 
not been able to get into the society any considerable portio^ of the weaving commhnily. 
We have about 70 or 80 members there. The Secretary is a most pains-taking man. 
He is a Brahman and not a weaver, but has given himself up to this work. 

Q. Do they use power i^lantP — A. J^^ot power. 

Q. They are not making such large profits than other people are attracted to joinP— • 
A. No. 

Q. How do the oil workers do •' — A . The one that is at Madras, which is an dd 
society, has i:eased to work through difficulties of various kinds, but the one in Hellore, 
whiclT is also an oil-producing society, gets on fairly well. Of course the^ are nothing 
like large profits made as yet, because it is a ^’^oung society, being about two years old. 

Q. How does the oil-mongers’ society work ? Do they purchase their oil-seeds to- 
gether? Have they got an engine and press? — A. They have mills, country mills; but 
nothing like engines or superior mills. They work together on co-operative principles. 

Q. And sell their oil and cake on joint account? — A. Either on joint account or by 
the members individually. It depends on their choice. 

Q. 1 supmjse there ai-e a number of industrial societies which purchase their 
material jointiv? — A. 1 don’t think that there are many other societies called industrial, 
but a good deal of money from the ordinary credit societies is advanced for the promotion 
of industries. We have no other societies which purchase material, because in this 

S residency we have sharp distinctions between societies doing credit work and others 
oing inaustrial work, and if any other societies did industrial work proper, I should 
know alxiut it. 

Q. I mean you get a credit society which purchases raw materials like yarn, on 
behalf of its members, and divides it out among them, and then they work on individual 
lines? — A. We do not ordinarily allow credit societies to do all that. We have a policy 
which confines societies to one particular kind of operation. If it is registered as a credit 
society, it is not allowed to purchase raw materials, except as an arrangement among 
its members. It cannot bring the sale-proceeds on its books. 

Q. Would it be allowed to do it by hand-to-mouth loams? — A. There is a combing 
among members called joint loans. There may he 10 oi’ 12 members who want to do a 
particular kind of work, and take a joint loan from the society and do the business 
themselves. 


Q. Is that done to a large extent for industrial purposes? — A. I don’t know whether 
it is done for industrial purposes. It was done in a few cases. I have no exact and 
accurate i-ecord. 1 am only concerned with joint loans, but I know that joint loans are 


taken largely for the purpose of supplying members with agricultural requisites. 

Q. Is the kind of thing I was descril>ing — purchase by the society of yarn for its 
members, if the society was registered for that purpose — discouraged? — A. Not at all, 
W^e are most anxious to encourage such societies. 

Q. But there is not much popular demand for it? — A. No. 

Q. Why? Because they get their yam fairly cheap otherwise? — A. What happens 
is that the sale of yarn is in the hands of the bigger weavers in every place. That luis 
been our great difficulty. It is easy enough to get the ordinaiy ryot out of the sowoar's. 
hands, but where there is a big weaver belonging to the caste, who manages the whole of 
the sale of yarn, it is very difficult to get the small weaver out of his hSnas. 

Q. Do you think such a position, which is common all over India, via., these 
weavers indebted to la^e Chetties ; they buy their yarn from him, sell their cloth tO 
and borrow from— him to live on — do you think that is a desirable state of thhogs 
the .w^eaver’s point of view? — A. Not at all. - U 

Q. Do you think it interferes considerably with’ the hand- weaving 
much. Unfortunately we are not able to bring it home to them. * - 

Q. Is there what T call a free market, for the cloth these weavers prqdhee; cas|phl|^^ 
man sell it for a fair price as soon as he has made it, or has he ip wnit for 
season, and go and look for customers? — A. Their production is Hmitecl by 
of sale; if they are poor people, they cannot find a demand. _ ? ';L' 

'O, There is no free market then P — A. Not gentwrally, 

IQ. The evidence from certain other places rather ^gave me the 
was A free market, the co-operative industrial societies succeeded 
exactly t^ ease. • t eaw a yftey go€>d example of it in 
poly, ' Tli% -have co-oww»py« soekiy whiidii 




pottera* society was sucoeedin|jf?'^il: X 
was case. If we nave a certain market, we should certainly 
tnore ao-4>perative weaving^ societies. 

think that there is scope for societies of the credit tym to help small 
indvaFtries in towns? — A, 1 think our existing' town banks do help the weavers to a 
^larg^ -mstentu We have from 20 to 100 weavers belonging to each one^of our town banks 
y^he are helped by them^ 

And they got loans on the Sohultae-Delitsch principle producing one or more 
securitiesP— A. Yes. 

. ' And you think that by improving the financial position of the weaver it would 
put h»"» in a position to opt loose from the Chetties? — A. It does. He borrows only ff»i’ 
&e purpose of getting away from his own sowcar. We are trying to extend that system. 

Q. You have got some fishery co-operative societies which, 1 undersland, have been 
successful? — A. They are successful. They raise much of theii- sliare capital themselves. 
Without that, it would be difficult for them to get on. 

Q, Whoill are they organised by? The fiphery experts? — A. Between us and the 
Fidkery Department. Nowadays we^- prefer to follow their lead. They tell us where to 


<2* ^When you are dealing with industrial experts generally, do you let them do the 
propaganda and bring up societies for you to register? — A. I wtuild ask them to advise 
me by going to a place and seeing what kind of work could be done there. When they 
have tom mo that, I send my (»wii organisers to organise the society. 

Q. You would be in a position to refuse to register a society which was proposed by 
an expert if you thought it was on had lines from the co-operative point of view? — A. 
Wo very seldom do that. 

Q. There is nof risk of your being rushed into registering a society by some industrial 
expert who knew nothing about co-opemtion ? — A . Not at all. The law gives me 
sufficient power to deal witli applications. 

Q. Are any other experts tenij»te<l h) take their share in the oi^anisation of co- 
operative societies? — A, I don’t think they have organised societies. They have helped 
me with advice occasionally'. 

Q. They have not been able to )a<»duce any process wlii<*h, to be curried out properly 
requires a co-operative society? — A. 1 think the AgricuHural T)e]>artment Has done that. 

IIon*ble Pandit M. M. Malariya. — Q. You say that the amount of money advanced 
for the purchase of raw materials was under Bs. 24,000 in non -agricultural and under 
Hi. 47,000 in agricultural societies for the year 1915-16. Is that the largest figure that 
Ha s been reached in this presidency as yet? — A. I don’t think the figures in previous 
years very. much exceeded these figures. I miist say also that there is some uncertainty 
about these returns. The purposes for which loans are advanced are classified mostly by 
the societies themselves. The auditor has opportunity of looking into the matter, but he 
very seldom corrects things like that. 

Q. For how many years has this department been at woi-k now ? — A . From the 
introduction of the Act, 1904, 

Q, Does not your progres.s compare rather unfavourably with the progress of 
societies in some of the other provinces? — A. I don’t know what is meant by “ pro- 
gress ”, Numerically we are not very far behind other provinces. We have reached 
2,000 societies now, the largest figure- in India is 3,60iK 

Q. And the amount of capital employed by them? — A. We have a very large capital. 
"WHat I quoted above in my written evidence is only the amount lent for the purchase of 
xnw materials for industries. Our working capital for all the societies is nearly 80 
InkHs at present. 

Q, Is tHat largely lent for agricultural purposes? — A. Yes, very largely; also for 
pnrposeis of dwellers in towns, but mostly for agricuUural purposes. 

Q* And the total number of your societies is over 2,000? — A. Just 2,000, and of 
1^800 or even more would be agricultural societies. 

For what purposes generally speaking are these loans taken by agriculturists?— 
A, They are taken for the improvement of land, digging of wells, purchase of cattle, 
seed and ipanure, purchase of food and domestic expenses, including those 
of ednCiStion, marriage and other ceremonies, etc. 

hQ. Do .they ^«qo^e these loans also to retain their produce for better prices? — A. 

no dou!bt wHhn they take loans for payment of sirkar kist it means that they 
tftye produce until they can sell it to advantage. That is becoming very 

. V- , there are co-operative societies. Where there are co-operative societies, 

dcaHy no coercive process by Government for recovei^ of revenue. 

of borrowing from village sowcars? — A. No, they prefer to go to 



it i|*te®ei|t wliich ■ yon generally charge? — A. 9^ per cent, i.e,. If pie 


... 


r nn depo^iteP — A. In town « 'pw cent, in villages fbey' 
dspesitKiite enckmmgM more than non-mmnhm: 
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Q» 1 b it not even 9 per cent a little too high for these agricultnriets F— ISlne pet^’< 
cent is about the lowest rate prevailing in the market. The general rate is 12 per <wnt. ^ 

Q. Considering that you get money at 6 per cent or 7 per cent, is it not possible to 
lend it out on easier terms? — A.. ]We have to build up a reserve, and there are 'tihe 
expenses of the society. Our margin in this province is less than in any other province. 

Q. Are new improvements in scientific agriculture being introduced’ to any extent in 
this presidency? — A. Yes, demonstrative experiments are freely exhibited among the 
people. There are special agencies employed by the Agricultural Department for propa* 
gating information regarding new improvements. 

Are there any agricultural exhibitions? — A. Last year we had one in hCadras, 
and we have local exhibitions occasionally. There are certain districts where there are 
standing exhibitions held every year. 

Q. What is the state of education among these agriculturists in your district? — A, 
My_ experience has been that, with very few exceptions, in almost all agricultural 
societies I am able to get at least one or two persons who are able to read and write and 
keep accounts. The number of societies where we cannot get people IScally to keep 
accounts is very small. I cannot say, however, that education is common among mem^- 
bers. 


Q. And their standard of education is rather poor? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you notice any tendency among these members of co-operative societies to 
organise schools for the education of their children ? — A . W^ her ever they are well in- 
formed in co-operative principles, their first care is to organise village schools. 

Q‘ Have you had many instances like this? — A. Quite. I have on hand several 
applications from societies for help in managing schools and getting teachers ; applica- 
tions to be forwarded by me to thei authorities. 

Q. Wluit would bo ihe total number for last year? — A. I don’t say there is a general 
desire, but it is growing. 

Q. They are not yet limiting membership to men who are educated? — A, It is not 
possible. In fact, I have supplied thumb impression appliances to every society, because 
in every agricultural society the majority of members are illiterate. 

Q. What is' the system for promoting knowledge of co-operative principles; have you 
got inspectors going round?-— A. Every grade of ofl&cer has to do it in turn, from the 
Hegistrar downwards. It is included in his work, and be has to report upon it. 

Q. Do you publish leaflets and pamphlets? — A. Yes, besides, we have a standing 
bulletin of co-operation, edited by one of our societies^ 

Q. Does it confine itself to giving information about the working of the societies 
the presidency, or in other provinces too? — A. It- is quite encyclopsedic in that sense 
and includes information about co-operation everywhere in the world. 

Q, Are there many societies organised for the purpose of co-operative purchase of 
articles of domestic use? — A. Yes, distributive societies'. -We have just now about 20 
perh^s. 

Q- Are there any special effcwts made to draw the attention of the members of the 
society to the advantages which they would derive by working on these lines? — A. Yes, 
we tell them whenever we can by leaflets and personal instruction of the saving to bo 
effected by distributive societies, and all that. 

Q, Have they also begun to organise for co-operation for the purpose of selling their 

E roductsP — A. To a very small extent. A beginning has been made by the Agricultural 
^epait^ment with regard to cotton. We are trying to increase the number of societies 
slowly but steadily. 

Q. About the diB}K)sal of their manufactures, are any efforts being made? A. Hy 

industrial societies where they exist. They have to find means to sell their products iii 
common. 

Q- Are they starting agencies under the co-operative societies? — A. They are not 
sufficiently extensive to do that at present, but no doubt they will do it in course of time. 

Q. You don’t seem to be satisfied with the amount of progress that is beii^ made in 
spreading the knowledge of co-operative principles among the people?— A. Cme in my 
position is seldom satisfied. 

Q. You think there is immense room for extending the activities of the oo-qperat|i^ 
societies? — A. I think so. . 

Q. And you think that much more can be done for liftihg up thsr people tlurouglL co- 
operative principles than otherwise? — A, Yes, that is my conviction. ” 

Q. You suggest here that it will probably be a long* time before there is any eonaide^ 
able change in Hie proportion the working capital which is devoted^ to the 
industries. Why do you think it will be a lone time^ are there any special 
I think that in ihis presidezK^ we began with turning the attenHon of the - . ~ 

to agHcultural sooimes, and we got them to advance money on 
standing that so much security would be forthcoming in each’ soondliy. ^ 

case for a long while^ for 7 or 8 years, before we thoiuht of any 
That is a very pro4tahl(^ki^ ^ busineis for central banks ; 

. pi'ojsets like eessfvmg 
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wm» mo iusnovable assets, and they were called upon to advance money perhaps, five tO' 
'tem times tiie share capital, the central banks defined to take up such business. Th«^ 
said, ** We are accustomed to 'lend money upon assets equivalent to seven to ten times 
^e mcmey advanced by us.** If an ag'ricultural society can produce a schedule of pro- 
perty worth He. 20,000, the Central bank would lend to it not more than two to three 
ihousand rupees. In the case of industrial societies, supposing with much difficulty it 
.got t^ether a share capital of two or thi'ee thousand rupees, that would mean 200 
members subscribing Hs. 10 each, and .they would want seven or eight thousand rupees 
more to start their business. No central bank would lend money for that. At the most 
ibey would lend money to the extent of the paid-up share capitel of the society. That 
has been our difficulty. • 

Q. Is it your opinion that in order to finance these enterprises, a new kind of bank 
should be started with more capital, that it can lend on, so to say, not merely the 
credit of the share capital subscribed, but on the joint and collective responsibility of 
the shareholders P — A . I think at any rate the old> central banks should begin to 
advance money on new principles, on the security of buildings, machinery, looms, etc. 

Q. In the case particularly of these weavers, the cottage industries, the weaving 
industries, would you recommend that more liberal systems of financial help should be 
organised P — A. 1 have preached this- principle systematically, but without success. 

Q. At present you feel that situated as you are, you are not free to advance money 
on a more liberal scale P — A. I cannot get the central banks to advance money on a more 
liberal scale. 

Q. But if banks wei-e started with the definite object of affording more liberal help, 
these cottage industries would be largely benefited? — A. Take the central banks, I think 
they could do that better, and if they took up « small proportion of business on less 
security, they would not l>e endangering their own business ; they would be much better 
off than a new bank that did business exclusively with societies of this kind. 

Q. What is it that stands in the way of these existing banks? — A. They have to be 
educated as well as other socdeties. They say now that there is u certain amount of 
risk, and their shareholders do not want to face the risk. 

Q. Do you think the Government tjould do anything to encourage them in that direc- 
tion P — A. I do not know. I would rather leave it to the banks themselves. Government 
might do something indirectly by recognising the nec'essity for encouraging industries, 
but directly, unless by advancing money at a low rate of interest, I don*t see what they 
<«ould do. 

Q. Do you think if Government advanced money on a low interest to these banks 
that would help in the direction you suggest P — A. It might, but I don’t see why the 
banks themselves should not take up that business, if it is worth their while to do so. 

Q. I want to know how they are to be jjersuaded. I agree with you in what is 
•desirable, but how is it to be brought about P — A. It is a question of time and persuasion. 

Q. Is it an understanding of that kind that you refer to when you say that “ there 
should be a definite understanding as to the principle on which such societies should be 
financed by central co-operative banks ** ? — A. Yes. 

Q. So far as your knowledge goes, is the weaving industry flourishing, or is it in* any 
way suffering from the competition of mill-made goodwP — A. I should think it is suffer- 
ing in most places. 

’ Q. Do you think it shows signs of being able to maintain itself against this competi- 
tion P — A. I don’t think it is maintaining itself against the competition. It is dragging 
on. I don’t see signs of its being able to overcome the competition. 

Q. Is there anything that you can suggest in order to strengthen it to withstand that 
oompetition better? — A. I can only suggest the multiplication of societies for this 
purpose. I have no doubt that in this kind of industry, more co-operative societies would 
do a great deal of good. I am doubtful of co-operative societies for new industries, but 
for weaving I have no doubt they would do a great deal of good. 

. Q. You think that if there were more co-operative societies to help these weavers, 
this industry would have a g^od future? — A. I am doing my utmost to get more societies 
into existence. 

Q. Is the product of these cottage industries mostly absorbed within the presidency, 
w exported outside a large extent? — A. Frotaa some societies I know it is being 
otyMwted to Singapore and the Malay States and Burma. There are some societies thsA 
binY tdotli for that particular purpose. 

t l3ie great bulk is absorbed within the presidency? — A. .Yes. 

TJq wnat do you ascribe it to fineness of manufacture? — A. It is the ooarse- 

Tly. 

it cfuitbine with it more durability? — A. It is cheap in a way, and also 

tiieve not a widespread feeling in favour of the indigenous manufactured 
don*t think that theare is any class o| people tr|i^ 
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Q. One witness told iis t^t among the ladies there is a very siarbi^ fettling, 
of indigenous cloth P — A. The cloth worn, by the superior classes is not imported aiTUllji \ 
the yam is importedt - 4 / 

Q. ITou say that ** the object of industrial co-operative societies must be to 
rise) the poorer £|nd middle classes with the advantages of industrial combmation, and not 
to introduce industrial combination itself on a large scale for the development of tim 
country as a whole P — A . 1 meant that it is not possible for us to work ihe two together, 
viz., the introduction of a new industry and the, organisation of societies for the puxposo 
of cariying on that industry. One of these must go fi.rst and 1 prefer that the IntrodnC'* 
xion of industries should be done by another department ; then X would step in. and toll 
the people that it is an advantage to them to take up this ijew industry and apply co^ 
operative principles to it. 

Q. Which department should precede? — A. We have the Industry Department^ 
who are engaged in propagating new ideas. 

Q. Are you not, as Registrar of Co-operative Societies, more in touch with tho 
industrial people who deal in cottage industries? — A. With the people themselves, y^,. 
but for any new industry there is a great deal more i*equired in order to make an effective 
business combination. We want the principles of scientific processes and the new im- 
provements to be taught to the people. I have not the mateiial for that. 

Q. You refer to the technical side ; tliat should be given by the Industrial Depart-^ 
ment, and the co-operative portion of it would be worked up by your society? — A. Yes. 
There should also he something to encourage peojde in l egard to industries. If you don't 
persuade the people that there is some nirmey to be made by this new industry, all my 
efforts would be thrown away. 

Q. What would you suggest in the waj’- of what you think ought to be done with 
reference to your last sitateraent? — A. I think mode] industries would be very good. I 
was in fact thinking of tuganizing a society to do fish-canning because a Government 
deiiartment has been doing that for some time. They are doing soaps now. Possibly 
by and by I shall have soap societies. 

Q. Are any lessons relating to co-operation put in the vernacular text-book» which 
are in use in our schools here? — A. There may be, but I am not aware of anything being 
done, but the idea has often been presented to the lEducatioU' Department. I think in 
one or two books on civics thev have one or two chapters on co-operation. 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to introduce such lessons in the primary 
schools? — A. The question has been much debated, and I prefer not to express any 
definite opinion until the people or some committee or some school book society expressea 
a desire to includt^ sueli lessons. W^e have admirable material at our disposal. 

Q. W'ould that not bo the best way of having co-operative principles inqulcated, to 
introduce it into vernacular text-books in primary schools? — A. From one point it may 
be, but from another it is said thal co-opt‘ration is a business* relating to money, and it is 
too early to introduce it into elementary schools. You may introduce moral ideas, but 
no moi«B. 

Q. Dut the moral idea is inseparable from the co-operative movement? — A. In 
practical propaganda we are rather insisting upon the doing of business on co-operative 
tines. 


Q. But ,vou need character at the botton of all business? — A. W'e do insist upon it* 
but unless we taught methods of business, we should be teaching co-operative principles 
only by insisting on the moral side. 

Q. Would you not leave the business side to a later stage of a boy's education, if ia 
the beginning you inculcated the principles of it? — A. It is quite possible to. do it. 

Q- Do you think it would be advantageous ; it would help you to spread ideas of co-'. 
operation among the people generally; won't it? — A. I would advocate perhaps the 
introduction of lessons on co-operation into schools at a later stage. 

Sir F. H . St^ufart. — Q. You refer to the enormous expansion of the oo-opegattyo 
credit movement in this presidency which has done comparatively little for the prmtSli- 
tion of industries." In the same paragraph you comment on the small ^ , 

advances P — A . For industrial purposes only. 

Q. 'And for agricultural purposes too it is ^uite small comparatively? — A- Onl|^ t|iO 
amount advanced for the purchase of raw materials. * 

Q. To what do you ascribe that;. is that due to want of knowledge of the Caetliitii^ 
that ca n be obtained ? — A. T should think so. • . ' * ; -rP 

Q. What (steps do you think should be taken in this matter? I -'v 

your answer te Mr. Dow that you did atiract an active market? — 4-^ Oh- 
stiooLulate the people, speak to them of the advantages, etc. 

' Q. 'Yon work closely in touch with the Director of Indnst yies P — A, 
at present because of the small number of industrial societies. 'Whmueffikt 
I csonsul t th e XHreotor. * . T. 

Q., > Who would, copue firei ; .nrt’uld you forpi ?aur e'ooie^ 
any. ** P’ you caiC!’ ^ w6uW 

.iactunliflr eoeietrir . tkein ** 'iiU' 




2^4 jto .advise me and yon.** Or ke may aek mo to study a particular field ct 
inl^iroduce a co-operative society there. 

' Hj&a refer in your second paragpraph to three societies which heve been roistered, 

y®l* later on to oo-o^rative societies for fish-curinv on the West Coast. Are 

tlue^ of those P — A. We have among^ the fishermen on the West Coast about half a 

doaan sbcietiec^ and the movement is spreading. They have been registered because the 
^B'isheries l>epiu:tment is working activ^y amon^ them. 

Qii. Ho they concern themselves with marketing at all? — .i. Just now we have formed 
t hem on the credit principle, but we are trying to introduce industrial co-operation 
among them. I have just visited Tellicherry for the purpose of organising a fish curing 
aociai^. 

Q. Are your co-operative societies ousting the sowcar to any marked extent? — -A. 
"Yes, whenever we have a large society in any of the villages, say, about 100 members, 
the sowcar has no room for his operations. 

Q* He has been charging as much as he can get ; perhaps, an anna on the rupee per 
mdnth or more, and you are lending money at 9^ per cent y — . Yes. We don't as in other 
pnovances, insist upon^ members of our society dealing exclusively with the society ; we 
leave it to the operation of the society itseli ; as it expands, it draws in the members 
and keeps them out of the sowcar’s hands, and gradually they convert the sowcar’s debt 
into the society*s debt and they bring in friends and neighbouis into ilie society. 

Ho^*hle Sir Fazulhhoy C urrinthhoy. — Q. Have you got any central co-operative 
bank like that in Bombay F — A. We have a central co-operative hank here, and it is 
going to be made. a central bank for the whole of the jjrovince. 

Q- Are the debentures guaranteed hj^ GoveinmeutF — .4. U'Jiey are not and vdl] not 
be. There is no idea of guaranteeing them. 

Q. Ho you think a bunk like that in Bombay would be useful here, with a (ic.vern- 
ment guarantee P — A. Yes. 

^ How many centi'al banks* have you got hereP — /I. I have twelve •.•entral Yiauks in 
the presidency. 

Q. T^hat is the capital of the largest bank F — A. The sliai’e capital of the largest 
bank is Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Q, Do these hanks lend money on your lecommeudation ? — A. Mostly; under their 
hy-laws, they have to lend such money on the Registi’ur's re<‘ommendation. The law 
xequires that. They use to the fullest extent the knowledge of the Registrar to ascertain 
the solvency of the society to whom they hi»ve to lend the money. 

Q. You say generally they’^ keep a veiw large margin on the security sideF — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you got any unions? — A. "We have got many unions, JIO already, and 
oxj^ct to bring in a very much larger number before long. The idea is to get every 
socieW in the presidency into a \iiiion of some kind as in Burma. 

Q* Ho they pay their arrears well ? — A . There is the same complaint all over. We 
have a certain amount of airears. <)ur town societies are very mm*h better; they pay 
arrears much better. 

Q. Do these banks give loans for long or shoj-t j>eriods F — A . They give loans for ten 
years to agricultural societies ; it. is more nearly 12 than 10. They don’t exact any 
repayment of instalments for the first two y^ears, and then they are satisfied if one-tenth 
is {>aid every year; if not, they may claim payment of the whole. 

<2- Ho you think that these bunks are ratbei* sby of giving money for industrial 
societies P — A. So they are. 

Q, Don*t you think they have no experience of the thing and wrongly suppose that if 
they ^ve money on looms, they «will not realise their money? — A. It is from want of 
■eacpenence. 

Q, Don't you think that if you have industrial banks with a Board of Industries and 
H^ector, who recommended certain industiies which are actually started under their 
r^^joemmendation, then these banks will be^ able to lend money better? — A. I doubt 
more capital will be forthcoming into such a bank without Government guaran- 
ty. iif there is Gkrvemment guarantee, I dare say we shall get money quite easily. 

. Q. if there is a central industrial bank, with Government guarantee, and if they 
the recommendation of the Board of Industries, then could the industries 
X woulA like to make one observation, that is, that a co-operative industrial 
a special Sind of security, and I should think that the ordinary central bank 
v^s prej^red to lend on the special securify of a co-operative industrial 

' h ill is not like the security of an agricultural co-operative society; therefore 
^ ^ J not thonghk it necessary to suggest a special organisation for that purpose, 

. Jt it should be possible to find all the money from a big industrial bank. 

' i^lnhonring men ; how are they to get recommendations, from what 
they sure consulting the Riyistrar now, they would consult an 
VS do not IbiAh the eo-<mer«tive industrial businew by itself would be 
h ;Oisiiitof of lai^s iudhutnal banks, but if you had mduo* . 

mi lot^ iod ustri e s , ooHOperutive industries ' 
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f ^ the development of industries in Xndin there axe many 
requixinff solution and among^ them may be mentioned: — . ,* 

(a) aversion of educated men to industrial concerns; 

(b) want of a co>operative spirit and confidence amongf IndiaXM geneir. . 

apparent capital which could be launched for the development of industries, is'^ 
in consequence ; - 

lack of knowledg*e and want of initiative to^ether^ with a stxoim nttsqTlWli^lr 
to traditional modes which oftentimes lead them into a narrow g^roove ; 

(rf) desire to secure very lar^O profits with little or no care for the prop e l * 
nance of machinery and works. ^ 

ulosleid. The establishment of an Imperial ^Research Institute properly equipped liitih tha 

^ best available experts, may be advantageous to the development erf industries. The- 

•ervices of such experts may, after Oovernment has satisfied itself as to the suooesa df 
projects introduced, be lent to any firms or companies requiring advicOt and if oil^um-' 
stances demand, financial aid may be given by Government, subject of course, tO. i^s, 
control. Tbe industrial side of tike research institute should be m a position to giva 
the best practical advice to private enterprises ; and its trade experts ,be able to anaJyse 
business problems and at the same time determine their chances of succeM. Should, 
the industries in India expand to such an extent as to require further stimulus, then, 
the experts connected with the department suggested, may be sent abroad to study* 
conditions and needs of industries and trades, so that they will be in a position tc^ give 
advice as to the necessity or otherwise of extending or further developing any industxy 
requiring such aid. ^ 

The suggestion given above to establish a research institute should, in no way, bar 
the Tjocal Governments frrmi niainiaining their presenl staff of experts, so as to enable 
them to pioneer any industry which would be beneficial to tbe provinces, 
tins skflled ^ The value of skilled labour is not in any manner appreciated to the extent deserved,. ** 
"•** with the^ result that it is scarce ; and to induce more highly technical skilled labourere, 

the curriculum of studies should be revised in such a way that students should be able 
to^ spend a part tif their course in te<*linical, scientific and industrial studies combined 
with workshop training. 

Technical training and general education should commence at the elementary 
jStage. The courses of education should be so revised as to suit the elementary, high 
school and college stages. Municipal, Public "Works "Workshops, Tiocal T*und 'Wo^* 
shops and Government-aided technical institutions might be utilised for the purpose 
of imparting practical knowledge to the students. 

For the better training of apjjrentices employed in mechanical engineering wevks,. 
etc., night schools should be opened in convenient centres where large industrial con-' 
cems are established, for the purpose of leaching technical subjects, 'instead of leaving 
such epprentices to gain the shadow for the substence. 

Unless the fundamental principles connected with industries are inculcated into 
the minds of youths at the most impressionable period of their lives and a love for spa 
industrial profession created in them, industries must continue to suffer. 

It is, however, somewhat hopeless even to attempt to induce youths to nndmra^ m- 
dourse of technical training with the view of entering industrial concerns unless 
are more generally recognised than the case now is, as it is very noticeable how 
teies are at the present time handicapped, owing to the*reluctance of employexs 1^'*' ' 
highly skilled lalmur or to adept scientific methods. This disability could be Iremov^f ' 
by direct Government intervention or by non-ofBcial advice and support; a?>d thd^ 
employment of more highly educated and better paid skilled labour ^ wotlld 
bem r outturn and quality of work with increased profits. ^ 

Although the law in this province does not require any qualification for 

in c^rge of prime movers owned by private owners, it is neoessaxy that 

qualification snould be made compulsory throughout Indxa for tlk 4 ^ 
efficient and profitable working. * ■ ' 



There stppears to be a considerable increase in the last few^yisara 
groundnuts exported from this country. This requires invee<as^txosl 
HB^valopix^ the industry of extracting "and refimhig the oil. Jix 

mmde oil pressw for extracting oil and fat from various see^ 1:^ 
ffor aa ean be judged, reqaires proper technical advice In xegaai^ 
itt iil^a at nr s. Jror ^e wsmt of such advioe one large mill ^had to dloiiiiij 
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Q, That is a>^reater difficulty here perhaps than in Hengful even P — A. Yes. In the 
Madras Presidency also that seems to be one difficulty in rice mills and some other 
factories. 

Q. How is labour recruited? Is it recruited by toiitract or through sinlarsp 

A. Some of it by contract and some 2 >ermancnt, but more tm contract than permanent. 

C?. Is there direct employment of labour by the emi>loyers P — . Yes. 'rake the 
rice mills for instan<-e. Tliere is a permanent stuft that would consist of the eiij^ine 
driver, firemen, fitters, clerks, watchmen ainl niaistries. All the tither j)eopJe w»»uhl be 
contract coolies, that is to say, the^would be enij)loyed very indiscriminately. There is 
no permanent employment, one may say, for the ref^iilar masses in this jiresidency. 'J hat 
is, of course, in regard to rice mills. In textile fa<-t<iries it is dill'erent. The employ- 
ment there is jiermanent and I do not think that* in any textile factory there is much 
difficulty in obtaining labour. 

Q. 1 UTulerstood yes^erdaj- from one of tlu* largest t‘ni])l«>yers of labour here that 
perhaps five hundred of his hands go out eveiy month — they aio always f^oiug cut ami 

«*.oming in P A. I think you may safely say that ten per cent of the employes an* absent 

eiich month. Whether, it is due to drink or to other things 1 could not say, because I 
do not see them for myself an<l therefore 1 am not in a i^ositioii to give an opinion. 
Hut I do know that there is at ]tresent ten jier < ent absent each Tnt)ntli. 

Q. Is that class improving in a our oi)inionP — A. Yes. I think they have made a 
very i‘a])id stride in th<» laist five or six yt^ai’s. 

Q. Is it owing to better contlitions of labour or better l>«y or better treatment 
generally? — ^4. -I think in regaid to lextih' factories it might ai)ply, hut not so in the 
case of otliei's. t)ne of the greatest tlitficulties in this j'l't^'f'hhuiey is the grade system. 
Under tlmt systfuu when a man gets to the maximum of liis grade lie cannot get more until 
some one dies. It is md so in all fac'tories, but to som<‘ of the larger oiU'S it does apj)ly. 

Q- Can you exjilain that in a little more detail? — . 1 . 'I’liat is to say, tJie ^ifsiter the 
pay tliei less number lluue are in the grade. Theie are so many grades, first giadt*, se('<ind 
grade and third giade. A fitftu- who is in the third grade may be equal to the one in 
tht; first grade, and yet he cannot g(‘t moie pay. 

Q. "Who grades them? — A. 'rhey are graded a<-XM»rding to tht‘ conditions umh^r 
which they are employe<l. 

Q. Aiid not by the mill or factory? — A. Tlie factory has got sn many gr.olt's. 'I'ake 
the fitters department. There are first class fitters, second class fittcus and third class 
fitters. '14)e pay perhajis to one would be <dght annas, the next imiy get twelve annas 
and the thii-d may get a little more — a matt(‘r of one rujiee. 

Tlonblc S/r 1?.. N. Mookrrjce. Q. That class is on account of the nnuit of the W'ork. 

There is- no official rule that he should he in the first grade? A. It is loff. to tlie 

ojition of the man. When jjersons apply for emjdoymcnt they go into the grade that is 
open. The first grade is for the best men. 

A/r. C. E. TjOw. — Q. Suj)])ose there is a very good man who ctJint's along and say.s 
** Unless you put me in the first giade, I would not ttome ”? — A. 'I’hat man takes the 
third grade when there is no fir.st grade open. You find the same thing aj)]j]ies in 
G-overnment serA^ice. 

Q. There are so many entertained in €*ach giade and even if thiue is a g(i<)d man 

coming along and there is no vaeancy in the first grade, they do not take him. W^ho 

lays <lown the numbei's for each gi-ade ? — A. I <-ould not say who is resjxmsible for laying 
dow’u the number that should be put in a certain grade, but in a grade there are so 

many. The shop number is so many and that is divided into so many grades and so 

many are allotted to each grade. 

Q. I understand that v^ery w’^ell ajiplies to fitters, but does it ajjjily to w’eavers and 
sjiinners also? — A. The conditions of work and the quality of work would be j)raf:tically 
the same all round. 

Q. It does not apply to weaA^ers? A. I leave textiles out of the question. 

Sir F. li . SteAiiart . — You rec<»mmend night sc;hools in convenient centi’cs where 
large industrial concerns affe established for the purpose of teaching technical subjects. 
Would you give instruction in the vernaculars or in English? — A. Instruction cun he 
given both, in the vernacular and in English, because in some of the very large faidories 
there i» a large numbelp of only Indian employes and there is a faiily large number of 
Indians that know the English language. 

Q. How long have you been the Chief Inspector of Factories? — A. Ever since the 
appointment was created, since 1912. I was S 2 )ecial Inspector of Factories and Senior 
Tnsjiector, Steam Boilers and Prime Movers for the City of Madras for about 18 years. 

lioTi’hle- SirmFaziilhJu}y Currlmbhoy . — Q. You say, “ The industrial side of the 
research institute should be in a i>osition to give the best practical advice to private 
enterprises and its trade experts be able to analyse business problems and at the same 
time determine their chance^ of success Don’t you think that this is the work of 
the Director of Industries and the Board of Industries more than that of the research 
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institute, as reia^rds advising p^ple to wfaat mdtistriee thejr should ^g||||||^ tfientseh^? — 
d . I do not thmk that it is possible for the Director of Inaustrioa to^Hb up pvo r jth iBy 
in that connection. . ^ 

Q. Research work ou^ht to be separate from ^vin^ adidce to the indiTidoalP — A, 
Yes, as reg^ards private advice only. 

Hon*ble Sir JR. N\ Mookerjee. — Q. Your duty is to and insi>ect the machinety P — 

4. I inspect the factories from the sanitary standpoint as well as of the safety of 4lie- 
machinery. . 

Q. You have nothing* to do with the bu8ine^|^||^ of the factory? — A. No. 

Q. On what authority do you say then, tha^9Bn|ir8ion of educated men to indus» 
trial concerns, the want of a co-operative spirit an^9Rpuenoe among Indians generally ** 
are some of the complicated problems requiring solution? — A. I give you those paxti- 
culars from the experience that I have gained during the many years 1 have remained 
in this presidency. 

Q. It is mere hearsay? — A. Not altogether hearsay, but from what I have noticed. 
Having been Inspector of Steam Boilers I was brought in contact with the general 
conditions. 

Q. No business man allows an Inspector of Factories to meddle with the business 

E art of his factory P — A . I have come in contact with a large number of managers who 
ave told me theii* experience. 

Q. You remember that in the questions list it is Bpeciially stated that ought to 

answer only those in which you have had actual experience? You say, ** Th e volue of 
skilled labour is not in any manner appreciated to the extent deserved.** |What do you 
mean by that? — A. There are no openings for thena that one would expect to see 
when they become competent. I say that competent men are not appreciated and 
there are not a good number of competent men that should be in the presidency for 
carrying on works. 

Mr. C. E. JLo-w. — Q. What is the average rate of wages here in the textile mills? — 

A . In textile factories, anything between eight and twelve annas for weaveirs and 
spinners. 

Q. How does the cooly labour run ? — A . It runs to about six annas a day in Madras. 

Q. And outside the presidency town ? — A . It is varied. In the agricultural season 
men coolies would each get five annas a day and women coolies each about 2-|- annas, but 
in the factories they would get four annas and two annas, respectively. 

Q. How much does a fitter get ? — A . That is a very varying quantity. They get 
anything from Rs. 30 to 50 a month, and sometimes, of course, less. But there are so 
many grades of fitters in the presidency. 

Q. You are in favour of the system of engineer certificates? — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not have it in this presidency.®- — .I. No. 

Q. And you do not have it in Bengal ? — A . I think not. " 

Q. But it exists in other provinces? — A. Yes, in the Central Provinces, the Punjab, 
Bombay and the United Provinces. 

Q. You think that for the purpose of safe, efficient and profitable working, engineers 
certificate is required? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that a n on-certificated engineer’s work here is less efficient than 
that of a certificated engineer’s? — A. I think that if we had certificated angineers, better 
results would accrue from the employment of better trained men. 

Q. There are certificated engineers in the big factories? — A.. That is in better 
regulated factories. 

Q. The other factories do not employ certificated men ? Are any of the non-oertifi- 
cated men of really high qualifications ? — A . Some of them hre really very good 
practical men. 

Q, The majority of them are not? — A. No. 

Q. But they are equal to third class engineer certificated men in other provinces P A . 

1 dare say that many of them will not be equal to third class certificated ^gineers. 
Many of the managers of the factories, such as rice mills, ^ave no industrial training 
and employ uncertified engineers and are quite satisfieds^so long as they keep the 
machinery going irrespective of what it would cost to work the factoHes to the advantage 
of the consumer by certified engineeie. I think that the system! of 
engineers and granting certificates would be beneftpial to the president^, and it voold 
xn^e far more efficient work and would create opomngs for better trained -rntm, “ 

Q, It largely turns on the question of third claaa engineers? — A, Yes. 

" Q. What is your opinion about the education of factory children?— r-A. Vy views 
are that it is wrong to xnake a child of nine years work from 6 a.m. to no<ni th^ 
give that child three or four hours education after that. I thiulr the.j^eaxm will he- ' 
too great upon the children, especially the children that we have heA. ^lihfiy are |eii<UKe; 
too strong. ^ ‘ 

Q. Are you In favour ckf splitting the shift iQrstem or siniply^pf 
her of hours'? — .§lie ''n'iunber*-o|.''h€mr«' that ihey work 
-hours, provided an^rfikihg^-iinore alNer' that.' - 
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wm* decided to edudHe factory children, would you reduce the hours 
ou l^vo a split system of three hours shif^l* — A. I would- keep out 


to three ^ woupyou imvo a spUt system of three hours shif^ — A. I would- keen 
c hildr en from| factMles till the ag^ of fourteen. ' *' • * 

. thmre any cMldren, as a matter of fact, in any of these factories under 

®***™?Br school P-— 4 . A very largo number. For those in the Carnatic and 
Suckingham ^ills, the conditions for educating them and employing are very 

but I do not t hink it would bo possible to get conditions similar to those that are 
^ those m i lls in any other nyills in the presideu< y. The children are working 
siiCixiours in those mills and thej|fl^roundings are so favourable that they are really 
better than they are at their o^dHM|ps o“d the strain on the children is lese They 
are educating^ them for tj.ree hll|P|Prad the rest of the time is devoted to gardening 
work and play. o e 


WlTKKSS No. 215. 

Mr. G.*A. Inkes, I.C.S., THrector of I nd/us tries ^ hdesdnu. 

Written £vii>ence. 

I have not had time to deal properly with the questions asked by the Commission 
nor, since I have only just taken over the department, is my opinion of much value. But* 

I append a few fragmentary notes on some of the questions. It will be understood 
that the opinions expressed are purely personal and provisional. 

, In regard to this question the experience of the Travancore Government with FinsnoUl a 

the Travancoi'e Paper Mills Company may be of interest to the Commission. This • 

company was floated in 1887 with a capital of Rs. 3 lakhs raised by 600 shares of Bs. 600 
each. The Travancore Government took 50 shares in the company and also guaranteed 
to pay interest at 4 per cent to the shareholders for 16 years. It was stipulated that if 
the company ceased to work for one year during the period of 16 years, the Government 
would be at liberty to cancel their guarantee for the rest of the period, but the share- 
holders refused to ratify this stipulation on the ground that it was not mentioned in 
the prospectus which had been issued with the approval of Government. One of the 
Jlirector® was a Government Director, and all statements of interest, etc., were checked 
by him befora being submitted to Government. It was decided to establish the mill at 
a place called Punalur and to work it by water power. But the estimate of the capital 
exmnditure was too low, and before the mill was ready for work, funds had been 

exhausted. In July 1889 therefore Government advanced* a loan of Bs. 1^ lakhs at 8 

per cent on the security of the property. The revised estimate however again proved too 
low, and by December 1889 out of a total coital of Bs. 4^ lakhs, Bs. 4^ lakhs had been 
spent on the mill and the machinery, and Bs. 26,000 on raw material. No money was 
available for the payment of labour, and a further loan of Bs. 26,000 on the same terms 
was obtained from Government. The mill did not begin work till the 15th November 
1890, and by September 30th 1891 had incurred a loss of Bs. 26,716 or, including interest, 

Bs. 38,304. The company was agaiii in difficulty for funds, and Government again 
advanced a loan of Bs. 63,000. in the following year also Government came to the 
rescue of the company with a_ large order for paper as well as with another loan of 
Bs. 20,000. But this amount did not suffice to meet the working expenses of the’\ 3 ompany, 
and yet anothea: loan was applied for. By this time however the Government had had 
enough, the loan was ref us^, "and the company ceased work in March 1893. A com- 
promise was arrived at with the shareholders in regard to the guaranteed interest foa- 
the rest of the 16 year period, and eventually Government sued the company for the 
mortgage amount and interest. Thev bought in the property at the court s^e, and later 
on smd it for Bs. 32.006. The net loss incurred by the Travancore Government in the 
venture was Bs. 6,08,672. These particulars were taken from a note published in 
the -Tritivanoore Gazette. 

The general question of financial aid by Government to industrial enterprises 
has been considered twjce in recent years in Madras. The Industrial Conference refused 
to commit itself further than to say that money grants or subsidies for the assistance of 
new indnsfe-ies or mdt|^4lfial schemes might be given in special circumstances. But a 
Committee .srapointed lil 1909 to consider the chemical industries of the Presidency 
learned the foUowing resolutions : — 

• The Committee are aware that the recognition of the principle of direct or 

Ji a. i-. * ^ 

|*er, and may 
restricted in 
«.ertain safe- 

which the Committee would regard as indispensable are-— 

1 ^; : > - tMer inaui!^ siixmld be a pioneer one backed ^ suffioitot capital, 

' jpesieaidng^ adeciuaie plant and-smder eapart teelinicaT ahdf menti4iP#aiitrol ; 

-lo-A 
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* (b) that the subsidy should be indiarsci; and preferably beunw some reHmUom 

-tooutturir ^ 

* (o) that theeubiidy should be for a limited period only. 

And the safeguards they would sug'gest are — 

' (d) that subsidies should be given only to companies registered un^r tha 
'* Indian Companies Act and not to private individuals; * 

* (e) that during the period of the subsidy no portion of the same should be 

* away in dividends ; . 

‘ (/) that the accounts should be audited by Government agency or by" 
auditor approved by Government. - " 

' Provided that these conditions are fulfilled, the granj; of indiredh subsidies is» 

* in the Committee’s opinion, likely to minimise the risk of failure and to demonstrate 
at the same time to the general public that those who incur a lairge expenditure in 

* industrial experiments are deserving of State encouragement and assistance.* 

My own personal opinion on the general q^uestion of State aid to industrieS^ is as 
follows : — In the first place it must be recognised that Madras is and probably must 
always be an essentially agricultural country. There is no coal in the Presidency; fuel 
is dear, and there is no possibility at present of cheap power. Tkis being so, industries 
are naturally few and far between, and the prospect of converting the Presidency into 
an industrial country is not hopeful. It follows therefore that agriculture must be the 
jchief care of the Madras Government. It follows also that a policy of diy nixing, 
"whether by financial assistance to private enterprise or by pioneering industries, is 
never likefy to lead to much result in the field of industrial developm^ent. The most 
hopeful method of making any real impression on the situation would probably be to 
investigate every possibility in the way of cheap power. Every possible hydro-electric 
scheme sliould of course be carefully investigated, and possibly something should be 
done to experiment with the destructive distillation of wood spirit as proposed by 
Mr. Chatterton. Something has already been done in the way of popularizing oil 
engines. But liquid fuel is getting dearer and dearer, and the next step should be to 
demonstrate the advantages of gas suction engines burning waste fuel, such as paddy 
husks, groundnut shells and the like. At any rate it must always be borne in mind that 
the Madras Presidency can never become a really industrial country until the problem of 
cheap power has been solved. 

At the same time I do not mean to imply ihat Government should confine their 
attention solely to agriculture and to the question of power. On the contrary I believe 
that their policy should be one of watc'.hfulness and that- they should always be ready to 
give a helping hand to well considered industrial enterprises and should, in certam 
circumstances, pioneer industries. On general grounds I think that a private firm or 
company, which is out to make money, provided that it has adequate capital at its com- 
mand and that it is^ managed by competent business men, is more likely to make a suc^cess 
of a new industry than a Government department. If -then it is admitted that Government 
may legitimately pioneer industries (and this, as far as I can judge, has always been the 
position of the Government of Madras), equally it should be admitted that it may 
legitimately assist private firms and companies in establishing new mdustries. Prefer- 
ably Government assistance should take the form of establishing laboratories where 
analyses of raw materials can be effected, of providing facilities for preliminary researcli 
and experiments, of supplying information in a convenient form regarding the x&w 
material available in the Government forests and elsewhere, and of granting concision 
rates in I'espect of the fuel and timber required from the forests and so on. Also I am 
much in favour of Government, wh8re it isi possible, guaranteeing purchase subject to 
obvious stipulations regarding price and quality. But in special cases, when Gov- 
ernment are satisfied that the money will not be thrown away, I am in favour of direct 
financial aid. The exact form of aid must depend on the circumstances of each case. 
I am not in favour of any system of guaranteeing dividends. Such a system must to 
some extent be demoralizing. N'or am I much in favour of Government pro-viding any 
pari of the share capital of the company. I do not think that the pul^c shomd lie 
enticed' into a company by being told that Government have invested the tax-payers* 
money in it. Further the system would probably involve some measure* of Government 
control and Government responsibilily, which I think obj^tion^ble. Gioveminjisni 
control should, in my opinion, be limited to insistence on proper auditing, and, ip the 
case of companies, on the publication of propwly audited accounts. The hire^'p-oxichasa 
system has been considers by Government in respect of oil-engines and pumps eatd 
definitely rejected, but 1 understand that the Government of Mysore have intamticed 
rules under which loans msy be granted — . . f 

J for ihe purchase an^ erection of industrial machinery ; ^ ^ 

for the construction jsf mills, war^ouses and other structimB noneesBiy ibr 
opeznimne; and ' / 

(d) for thn n^yi^on of raw material, wadcing hxdl s^pliaiUbm xnanirM 

for thecariyingamllilr^aaiaial opeowtii^w. ^ 



li. teatp6lrieii^pr' ahows tliat theae 'rulba work well in Mysore, 1 see no reason -^wky 
they shonla not be adopted in Madras. l*refe£ably I consider thattthe financial assistance 
should be gpiven for some definite it^n of expenditure. Perlioaps X can best illustrate 
my meanings by a concrete case. The Madras Glass Company to which reference has 
been in parag;raph 36 of my preliminary note* made an initial mistake in putting 

up an intermittent fufmaoe; and there came a stage in its career whbn it was absolutely 
for the continued existence of the company that additional capital should be 
raH^ and a continuous furnace erectecX* The shareholders however declined to put up 
anjT^ more money, and the company went into liquidation. This is a case in which 
Government nu^ht, in my opinion/ legitimately nave intervened. Had Government 
come to the adS^tance of the company by advancing or providing the money necessary 
for the reconstruction of the new furnace, it is quite likely that the shareholders would 
have been encouraged to subscribe the additional capital required for working expenses 
In that case the question would have been settled once and for all whether glass can 
be niatle profitably in the Pre 8 idenc 3 ’-, and Government would have been saved the expense 
of the present experiments. I may say that the suggestion was not made to Government 
at the time. . 

On the general question of whether Government should pioneer industries, I Piones* fMtoriea. 
think that it must be admitted that the practical difficulties in the way of a Government 
department managing an industry on real commercial lines are very great, and I think 
that the policy of the department ought always to be to assist private enterprise rather than 
to encroach upon the field of private enterprise. My conception of the ideal Director of 
Industries is that of an offic*er who enjoys the confidence of the business world and is 
looked upon by them in the light of a friend at court, and who exists for the pur]Mse 
of removing, as far as he is able, obstacles in the way of industrial development. But 
I doubt whether mere assistance to private enterprise will cover the whole field of 
industrial development for a long time to come. The ‘ competent business men ’ in the 
Presidency are mostly Eurorieans, and the majority of them seem to find trade and 
•commeace sufficiently profitatile to render it unneceseary for them to embark upon the 
more uncertain field of new industries. Indians are more enterprising and are conti- 
nually starting new industries in a small way. But most of these ventures seem to fail 
sooner or later, and as far as I can judge from the information on record in my office, 
bad management is often the cause of failure. Many applications for assistance to 
enterprises of this kind would doubtless be received by Government. No doubt they 
would be considered sympathetically, but in common prudence, I imagine. Government 
would be constrained to reject most of them. Nor would mere financial assistance be of 
much avail if bad management is the most frequent cause of the failure of Indian 
industrial ventures. It is not the Indian’s fault of course if he is not as a rule successful 
in his management of industries. C)n the contrary it would be amazing if he were. As 
I have already pointed out, Madras is essentially an awicultural country. There are 
few openings in the industrial line and few, opportunities for Indians to acquire industrial 
experience. Thus there is not much scope for technical education based on workshop 
experience, and not much inducement for the better class Indians to enter mKm an 
industrial career. In the circumstances it is not surprising that they are educated either 
for Government service or for the learned professions. 

I am inclined to think therefore that should a suitable opjportunity offer itself. 

Government should not hesitate to start pioneer industries. Public opinion is certainly 
in favour of this course. It is true that it is difficult for Government to make a com- 
moricfil success of such ventures. Even Mr. Chatterton’s chrome tanning and alu- 
minium experiments were not successful from a purely commercial point of view, but 
he prepared the way for private enterprise and laid the foundation on which successful 
private ventures were subsequently built. Every effort however should be made to work 
-such ventures commercially, though obviously they should be on as small a scale as possible 
and personally I should like to make it a rule that the accounts should be audited every 
^rear by chartered accountants. I should also prefer, though I would make no hard and 
fast rule to this effect, that Government should tackle something big such as the working 
up of oil seeds in this country into finished products, that they should be prepared ^ 

Bwnd money on the experiment and give it as good a chance of success as possible by 
iiapoiting experts from Europe or America to conduct it. When Government should 
wi&draw Jtom the en^rprise depends upon the fcircumstances of the case. In the case 
-of n'small enterprise like pencil making, obviously Government should withdraw as soon 
as Gie success of the venture is so assured that a private company is prepared to carry 
it on. But where the field is very large, as in the case of the oil seed referred to above, 

I do not see why Government should not continue its factory oven after private enterprise 
has entered the field as a training ground for awrontices. Of csourse m this case it 
woidd be necessary to careful not to underoell the private ooncen^. _ , 

I also -mat there is scope for useful fiomonstration factones. We have been dmb 

-edviaed <hat the handloom weaving industry In the Madras Presidency ^s a futons faotosiss-. 
it '^nuvided that it is^propeidy organised, and that the proper form of organisation 
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is the establishment of small handloom factormt As mentioned in fMtngmpii 20 of 
other note* numerous snfttll factories of this kind have been started in'seoent j'earo in tha 
Presidency, but most<of them have failed, one of mAi« causes of failure being the dis* 
like of the weavers themshlves of discipline and control. The Salem factory was an 
attempt to solve the problem, and it is unfortunate that Liord Morley's orders JLeft the- 
Government no option but to close it down. But the weaving factory to be insialled^at 
the Madura Technical Institute affords another op^rtunity of dealing with the mattj^* 
It remains to be seen of course whether it will.be possible to attract ch i ldren of .^^e 
weaver caste to the institute. If not however, there ought to be no difficulty in geti^ing' 
children of other castes, and in due course the Institute ought to turn «put a mass^OT 
weavers accustomed to discipline and regular hours, and thus ought to pail^ the way for 
the establishment of small private factories. The weaving factory ought to be jtrimarily^ 
a demonstration factory, but as far as possible it and all demonstration factories should 
be run on commercial lines and at it the question of preliminary processes should be^ 
studied. 

Q. 9. — The handloom weaving industry by the way is an example of an industry whicbc 
is hampered by the conditions under which it is financed . Most of the working weavers- 
are paupers. They have no capital and nO money to buy materials. Consequently they 
take advances at high rates o£< interest, either in the shape of yarn or money, from the^ 
cloth merchants or aowcars. Co-operative societies would seem to be the obvious remedy, 
but so far very little success has oeen achieved with them, and I believe that only one 
weavers’ societv exists in the Presidency- The explanation of this fact, I understand, 
is the extremely backward condition, both morally and materially, of the weaver com- 
munity. Indeed there is a remark in one of the reports on record in my Department 
that the adults are hopeless, and that if we want to do any good, we must begin with 
the children. 

Q. 27 . — The Handbook of Commercial Information recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Industries is an attempt to give in as compact a form as possible an account 
of the chief agricultural and mineral resources of the Presidency. It would be of much 
assistance to me and probably to business men of this Presidency if similar handbooks 
were prepared for other provinces. I think also that a similar handbook dealing with^ 
useful forest products would be very useful. A good deal of information regarding 
such products already exists in agricultural leKlgers. Bulletins of the Imperial Institute, 
Forest Memoirs and similar productions. But it is not in a convenient accessible form. 
I mav mention that an assistant to the Commissioner of Forests has just been appointed 
for the purjKise of exploiting the forests of the Presidency. 

Q. 30. — The Victoria Technical Institute, in Madras is doing useful work both in- 
exhibiting the products of the art industries of South India and in effecting sales. Its 
sales, I understand, amount to about Us. 4,000 a year. 

A scheme for the development of the art industries of South India has just been- 
considered by a small committee presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Coucbman. The aim 
of the Committee was to create some machineiy^ for the production and sale of art goods 
which could be enlarged and extended to the development of all classes of Indian art 
goods of which there is a prospect of obtaining regular supplies and for which there is a 
market. They suggest that a lieginning should be made witli art furniture of which the 
sales by the institute are larger than the sales of any other class of goods. The Technical 
Institute has recently opened a workshop for the manufacture of art furniture , under- 
the direction of Mr. Hadaway of the School of Arts, and the suggestion is that Govern- 
ment should assist the institute to maintain u much larger number of workmen in their 
workshop. The question of the sale of the furniture so produced was also considered by 
the Committee. They suggest that at first the attempt should be made to find a market^ 
in Madras itself for the furniture, partly by advertising in the principal hotels, and later 
on perhaps by arranging with some of the larger firms to sml the furniture on com- 
mission. At a later stage again the idea is that a shop might be opened in Bombay or 
even London, but it is thought that it would be premature to incur expenditure in this- 
direction until it has been snown by actual e xp eriment that ai^angements can be made- 
for regular production on an adequate scale. The whole scheme is now under considera- 
tion. 

Q. 37 . — X think that Ibis suggestion is a very valuable one. The Sea Chiatoma^ 
jreturns are not of much use in this respect for they merely show the quantil^ and value 
of the stores imported on behalf of Government under large heads such as glassware,^. 
machinery and the like. If abstracts of the actual indents could be publislied in the* 
Indian Trade Journal it would give Indian manufacturers a chance of tendeering. 

Q, 4cl . — ^Tho only part of the Presidencv which I know really well is Mel^bar' 
and h^TO ** the land policy of Government (miing the expression in the amrtto in 
which it is used in the question) undoubtedly chocks ind^trial devsIopHn^xt in 
of opening u|^ the country for stra produbts ns rubber. The tnsuble is that it It 
difficult to get a <dear ww. ^I^e oumenffiip of land in romote 
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jUi® glt#cfe> where rubber ^-oan mostly auibibly be grown., is nearly cdways in dispute 
between half a dosen janmies or landlords, the claims of all of ^hom are nearly always 
acceptance of a lease from one may involve litigation • with the b&er five. 
The dxmculty can be gfot round by accepting a lease from^ne of the claimants and 
hurriedly proceeding to plant up as large an area as possible, in which case the planter 
cannot be evicted u^ess the full value of his improvements is paid into court. ]^t 
csouxse is not a satisfactory one, and I think that it is worth considering whether in 
such cases the land could not be taken up under the Liand' Acquisition Act, &e compensa- 
tion paid into court, and the claimants left to fight out the matter among thenmelves. 
Big estates in parts which are nearly always on the margin of ordinary cultivation are 
greatly in the ^public interest. They offer good wages and regular employment to the 
local population,^ and the two estates in tn^e Mappilla zone have greatly contributed 
tewards the solution of the Mappilla problem. They increase the wealth of the district ; 
relieve the pressure of the land, and send up agricultural wages within a radius of ten 
miles. 

Q. 67. — 1 am inclined to think that a purely Advisory Board of Industries would 
be useful. It should consist mainly of representatives of ousiness firms. As it is the 
Chamber of .Commerce and business men generally are very good about advising the 
Director. But it would be useful to have a number of business men whom the Director 
would have the right to consult. 

Q. 62. — I do not think that an Imperial Department would. There ought to 
be in my opinion a much freer interchange of publications such as bulletins and reports 
between the departments in the different provinces than at present. Possibly as the 
departments develop, meetings of the different Directors should take place periodically 
Ss in the Agricultural Department. The value of such meetings would lie very largely 
in the opportunity they would afford for informal conversation and interchange of ideas 
smong the Directors. 

Q. 89. — I have not yet had time to come to any definite conclusion on this 
subject, but I mention a case which has recently come under my notice and which 
certainly raises the question whether some such action as is suggested in this question or 
in question 91 should not be taken. Before the war, Bussia used to import beeswax 
from Germany to the value of more than half a million sterling. After the war she 
attempted to get Indian beeswax from London, but the stuff was found to be so adulter- 
ated as to be useless for Russian purposes (church candles). At the instance of the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence I have been endeavouring to ascertain 
where the adulteration of Madras beeswax takes place. With the help of the head of 
one of the firms in Madras, I obtained samples of beeswax from two collecting centres 
Ln Madras (Cuddapah and Renigunta) and from Madras. The beeswax on sale in 
Madras, it may be noted, usually comes from Calcutta. On analysis it was found that 
the first two samples were quite pure, and that the third was adulterated with 90 per 
cent of parafdn wax. It would appear therefore that the adulteration of beeswax is a 
regular business, and that Calcutta is the headc^^uarters of the business. Buropean 
export firms in Madras won’t touch beeswax. It gives them a bad name and this ib an 
example of a valuable trade lost to India through a shortsighted policy of adulteration. 

Q. 102. — The possibilities of a hydro-electric scheme in connection with tha 
Periyar river were investigated in 1904 by Major A. J. deXiotbmiere. His report was 
favouraMe, and a scheme was submitted to the Government of India. But it was rejected 
>n the ground that in the worst year on record there was not enough water for a power 
Hiheme as well as irrigation. I believe that a scheme is under investigation for increasing 
the supply of water for irrigation, and that if the report on it is favourable, the question 
if a hydro-electric scheme will again be considered. Gauges have been placed in 
various rivers of the Presidency with a. view to possible power schemes. Bvery possible 
tdheme should of course be investigated. 

Horn. — T7ie oral evidence of Mr, Innes is confidential. 
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♦ WlTlTESS No. 21^ 

Dn. P. MABSnnt, Ph.D., M.Sc., Dyeing Expert to the Government of Madras. 

WniTTBN Bviubnos. 

X was,aji^ointed by the iBeoretary of State to investigate cuad suggest to the Madras Tse hnla al aid. 
jteveMmhat, what^ steps were.neciessary to improve the conditions in the dyeing industry 
» Mty instrwitians. t^ere ip rwoz^i npon — 

S t»gwed t ime ; ^ 

it may be-.lmpsoysi^ ' ^ 
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My ze^qj^ •aWittod in An^iurt 1611, nstnolq ftM 
a<M3i>mpan7ing note^ nna I atated my coaclnunns ifis fidlowB;— r , ”> j /. ^ 

It ^will be* ^aibhArod from tbe ^cxrMoibg the deipelopmant od 

indnetrjr in this PraflideAsy is on the whw bacic:wazd, and that, from. 
ahd lack of education of thuirbulk of the people en^a^ed in it, it is a mattef^<v^Od «pE|lft^ 
difficulty to devise means whereby tb,e conditions^of minas in%ht be improved; • 

The people are content to meet immediate reqimmnents only and ^tiakihig ; bttt^ 
very small demands in the way of profits, are .able to dye at a very cheap rate. ^ChO: 
quality of the work, however, is not equal to that prc^uced upon similar materidbi^ 
in other countries or in the mills in India, and the dyer here is not in a positicin 
rally to compete in any but his own local market. • 

The methods of business which prevail, especially in the handling and sale of* 
dyewates, do not brin^ the dyer into touch with the developments of mo<mm tinotorial. 
practice, and his want of education prevents him from realising^ that products which 
were ^ood enough in the past are no longer looked upon as suitable for many 
the purposes for which they were formerly used and have been displaced by others with 
which better results can be obtained. 

It is hardly possible to expect that under present conditions this state of thinga 
will improve, and the direction in which development can best be looked for is in an 
increase in the number of larger dyehouses controlled by men with capital at their- 
disposal and who possess technical and business knowledge. 

Seeing that there are people interested or likely to be interested in dyeing who* 
have capital at command, that business knowledge is rapidly acquired by intimate 
contact with an industry, but that technical knowledge can best be acquired after a 
preliminary training in a school or institute in which provision is made for the teaching 
of +lie necessary special subjects, I am of Whe^^ opinion that Government could with 
advantage make provision to supply this technical instruction as being the most likely 
means of ensuring that the industry will develop upon lines suitable to Indian 
conditions.** 

I was further requested to discuss — 

(1) the location of any school recommended; 

(2) from what classes of the community I expected to obtain students; 

(3) the general educational attoinments to be expected of the students and tho 
necessity or otherwise'' fbr general chemical work; 

(4) the character of the instruction to be given. 

Madura being the largest dyeing centre in the Presidency I suggested that the 
dyeing school and a tinctorial laboratory should be located there, especially as a scheme* 
was in hand for the development of a technical institute in the town. 

Prom a consideration of the general conditions prevailing it seemed to me advisable 
to restrict insti^ction in the school to pupils who could ensure their subsequent employ* 
ment, i.e., to those connected with the textile industries and since improvements in the 
conditions were only to be expected from a raising of the standard of knowledge of 
the dye house ownerg the instruction would require to be of a technological and not 
of an industrial character. The members of the dyeing community do not as a 
general rule pass beyond the elementary school but the Sourashtras (the large dyeing- 
community in Madura) maintain a high school and in- other centres there are dyers 
who have realised the value of a better education and it is only a matter of timU I thbifc 
before a suitable class of student is available. 

To give instruction of any value in dyeing some knowledge of general science* 
and chemistry is essential,, but this is a branch not yet well developed in the 
and before proceeding to any theoretical instruction in the pnnoiplee of djeiiw, moat 
students, if not all, would require to be instructed in general science subieetB. Pending' 
the completion of the Madura Technical Institute bmldings 1 rented a. small buildiag' 
in Madura and fitted it up as well as possible to serve as my laboratory. Ih JE 
held classes for two^ years to test the capacity of the class of student X in vibw. 

1 came to the conclusion that below the matriculation standard there was lltfiU hpuf^ 
of a student beinjg sufficiently well grounded to take advantage of teohnioid tpi^fng; 
and I have outlined a course, which may be given when me li&aduiia » 

completed to include general elem^ktary science ^eipecially dbeonist^) ' and the 
/logy qf textile fibres and dyemg, and t hope to amplify when ^te 

dnwoped and is staffed to give instruotipn in nq^^himcs, ^jBcstraeiliy, 

^ffolhjec^ ■ ' , • i. ' ‘ 

optiioim ^ 
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SllW tf Hit dyein^^ the uae of CM>da ofih. in. place of fuaed wood ashee; the dyeing 
cki Qoir yaxn and palmyra fibre; the dyeings of ailk with kamela powder atioic lao« 
oochineal, etc.> ^e boiling ofi and dyeing of fioaa ailk; the dyeing of mineral ooloura, 
etc.; ^d my opinion has been aought upon questiona relatii^ to the dyeing of Madraa 
handke r chmfa , the dyeing of khaki, the aubatitution of natural for aynthetic dyeatufia; 
the valuation of kamela powder, aafiiower, etc., the dy8lhg power of various materials 
smd the adulteration of certain products. I have also been called upon to deal with 
or report upon the supply of and distribution of dyestufis, the use of a natural indigo 
paste, khaki dyeing as a jail industry, *eto. 

My enquiries can hardly be dignified by the title researches as they have been 
conducted under difficulties as regards laboratory accommodation and have been 
more directed to the regxilation of working processes and such factors as fall to the 
works chemist in an English dye-works. Except to the individual who was assisted it 
cannot be said that any benefit to the industry was noticeable. A Government expert, 
with proper facilities for dealing with this class of work is required, 1 think, as there 
are nc ether channels except the dyestuff agents, through which the dyer can get 
expert advice. But in this Presidency the loan of Government experts to private con- 
cerns is not a question which I think will arise. The mills have their own chemists and 
staff, and in country dye houses there is neither accommodation nor apparatus for 
experimental work to be done other than as a practical trial to illustrate some special 
point, and all the preliminary investigation for this would be done in the expert’s 
own laboratory. 

Should it , however arise that any firm be granted the wholetime service of a 
Government paid expert the question of publication of the results of his work would 
depend largely upon the nature of the enquiry and the conditions of his deputation. 
If the enquiry was one dealing with matters of general interest and the firm in question 
placed their premises and plant at disposal for assisting the enquiry the results should 
be free for publication. If however the problem to be solved was one incidental to their 
own special method of. working and of paramount interest to them, but for the solution 
of which they required this special assistance then I can imagine that they would 
struggle along as best they could rather than run the risk of disclosing matters upon 
which their competitors would be keen for information. 

In such a case if the deputation were sanctioned publication would not be in 
place. In case of free publication of results no charge need fall ujK>n the firm, but 
where the right of publication is reserved the firm should be called upon to pay at 
least the full salary and allowances of the expert. 

In my opinion a demonstration facto^ in dyeing could not be worked satisfactorily 
except in direct competition with existing businesses. There are two types to be 
considetod, either a fully equipped machine dyeing factory, which would be in com- 
petition" with the mills and would necessitate an equivalent organisation to ensure 
success, or a country dye house competing in the markets of the country dyer. This 
to be effective would have to work at lower rates than the country dyer, otherwise it 
would not appeal to him as worth imitating but to work at his rates would require his 
methods of business being followed and this I think could not be done successfully. 

I think it preferable in my case to fit up a small building (scheduled for erection 
with the weaving section of the Madura Technical Institute) with country vats and water 
connections, and use this for demonstration purposes to dyers when there are points 
worth demonstrating on a larger scale than is possible in the laboratory. 

Note on the dy^ng industry in Madras. 

Upon taking up my appointment as Dyeing Expert to the Madras Government, my 
first step was to obtain first hand knowledge of the conditions under which the dyeing 
industry in this Presidency was carried, on, and, after visiting a large number of 
centres, I submitted mv report to Govemnient. 

3. The conclusion at whmh I had arrived was that the mills in which dyeing is 
carried on require no technical assistance from Government as they are under the 
control of people who know their business and possess competent technical staffs. The 
Indian dyer, however, is in a different position; he is, in the main, of little or no educa-- 
tion,, higUy suspicio^ of strangers, working in*a very small way, and dependent upon 
the*inerohant who fin^ces him; this remark applies especially to the large number of 
weavers who dye for themselves the coloured yam they use in their work. 

3. In some places ^ere are dyers of a better class, fairly educated and possessing^ 
ciqtrtal whibh they employ in their businms, but th^ are few and far between. 

' 4* T%.e gen^nal i^titiude of the ordinary dyer is that he knows all there is to 
know about his and that an outsider cam give him no assistance. This attitude 

iuMiy in cMe of tlmse in a large way of bu s iness, been, modified by their contact with. 
Mih r e pr es e ntatives and (Mf^ts of the German oalour firmsj, who tonred the country and. 
4emonsteated the use of dyeu wiskad t^^sell- Gonfidenoe being thus established. 



bhe dyer Jie* leemed fxttPEi these travellerv how to xam tihte ■ ImfNirtedl''' ’issieiiiiiijfs,', ' 

the majori^ of osaes it is only through the medxnm of a ** reei^ " and 
inderatandmff of 'Um aature ox the materials ored tiiie process. - ^ 

5. When Ihe number oJ^^yestidfs at his oemmand was smali and each dyes os ^med 

liis shades by methods peculiar himself, there was room for variation. altaoug^h 

the modem dyes which are obramable in the basaar appear to^ be^ many, t^ir -nn rolyr 
la but a fraction of those actually made; each one may have its individual chamot^ristieB 
ss to shade and fastness but as reg'ards its method^ of dyeinfir it belong;s to one or <^bsr 
af a few classes the fimdamental methods of dyeing which nave been invwdi^ted, 

the makers inform their customers as to the best and most economical process of dyeitin 
each individual. The western dyer knows that he cannot improve upon this method, 
(vhich is based upon investigation by highly trained speciidists, but many, if not most 
Indian dyers apparently cannot realise that the process given to thmn is as perfect as 
it is possible to make it, and proceed to make alterations and “ improvenmnts ’* and 
evolve what they term a secret process of their own; the only result is to increase the 
cost of dyeing or to impair the properties of the dye. 

6. In my report to Government in 1911 I wrote as follows upon the colour dyeing 
industry : — 

*»«*** 

“ 6. The dyeing industry is wide 82 >read, but is more in evidence of course in the 
neighbourhood of weaving centres. The dyers do not as a class app^r well to do, 
the general type of dyehouse being small and badly lighted (very often it is part of the 
dwelling house) and the plant and apparatus employed in the majority of 
cases is exceedingly simple. In the small dyehouses for c*ottbn, there is 
usually one i-ound vessel (coppeiA of about 25 gallons capacity, set over a grate 
in which, leaves, brushwood or wood may l>e burnt as a source of heat. The hanks of 
\'uin are suspended upon sticks which rest upon the edges of the vessel and from time 
to time the yam is turned during dyeing by inserting a thin stick in the bight of the 
hanks and altering the position on the supporting stick so that the yam which was 
previously outside the liquor now becomes immersed. . , , 

The prej^aration of the yam before dyeing 4s usually very simple and consists 
in steeping in cold water until thoroughly impregnated, the process often being acceler- 
ated by ‘beating ’ , after which the excess of water is removed by wringing. 8uch 
a preliminary treatment is quite insufficient to remove the natural impurities of cotton 
and this is recognised in some of the better class dyehouses, where the yam is boil^ 
out in a solution of carbonate of soda, which is far more efficacious than water al^ne in 
removing the natural wax, colour and dirt. This preliminary boiling is of importance, 
as the more efficiently it is carried out, the clearer and more even are the shades 

subsequently dyed upon the yam. . j x xi. j • x ii i x x 

“A IrvTie of dye vessel which is well suited to the dyeing of smml lots of' yam 

is in fairly general use and consists of a rectangular vessel, some 46 inchm long, 2^ 
inches wide and 20 deep, set over a grate in brickwork and encased in cement. ^ It is 
economical in space and permits, when not overloaded, of the yam being efficiently 

worked in the dye liquor. , x i xi. x • • xv it • -i x 

** S. In the dyehouses under European control, that is in the mills, jails, ana 
the Basel Mission Factory at Gannanore, the conditions of oourse are adapted to the 
work to be done, but in Indian dyehouses it was only“in a few that the conditions and 

arrangements were at all suitable for handling any larg^e of ^teriak ^ 

' “7 As was only to be expected, teeing that the dymiw mdnstry 

here is so closely associated with that of waving, it is cMefiy in ^ 

form of yam in the hank that fibres are dyed, but m Madras, Madura and othm 

nlacCs, cloths are also dved in the piece, or printed, and ‘ reterve * effe^s ^are piMtu^ 
by knotting with thread the parts to be reserved (bandhana dyemgj) or pain^g over wi^ 
melted wax, and ‘ ombre ’ effects by clausing the do^ and immersing' only a piSrt 

of it in t^^dye^^g^ demanded and the dyestuffs used vary acoOrdin^^^ 
for which the material is intei|ded alid in towns quite close tqgath^ ^ dmnanda^to * 
the local trade may be very different. Ii|. pne visil^, spocisl. 

upon the colours being fast, whilst in an adjacent towniiie 
of diade, and fastness was apparently* olliMe a^men'h l%e quteton * 
hi largely one of degree and may he — aa^ is----d®Bter^11y mterjtxete^ J 
T » 8. The smaUness of tha scale " ^ 


_ , upon ' *na 

the khsonoe. of capital and the labk of ^<ted«toe -prinotplsfi ^ 

tteatment nf make it n mntter qf 

ptegtess^, te and sintih^ : 

winoh ' , 

want’ 
oapitsl, 
dyers ha 

.. ' ' vuis . .'bevniidi<L^ 






be iiL doxiend in tSkeir mimediate market, and in cases wbexe cmfeide 
cbmpratli^ bad captured- the market by supplying^ coloured , ^arns more suited to tbe 
as regards fastness^ properties, etc., ^ey were at a loss to know bow to reffaia 
tbs^ buaOMSs. Tbeir de^s did not extend beyond ** recipes lo assist them in oiu^ 
out tbe pr^esses ei«!id<^ed in tbe production of tbe better article, but that they 
them smvee could make trials and gain infcmmation, even from failure to obtain tbe 
r^ults aimed at, appeared to be quite foreign to tbeir trend of thought. ** Imitation ** 
witbo^ any attempt at * initiation * is evident in all that is ^ne, the principles 
undOTl2r>^ treatment of fibres, and rreasons for the different methods employed in the 
appH^tion of different classes of dyestuffs are quite unknown, and as there is never 
any interchange of ideas between dyers, each one is dependent upon what he has 
been taught by his father (or other member of his family) or upon what he gathers 
from travellers anxious to push certain wares. The generm idea for meeting competi- 
tion is not to improve the method or conditions of dyeing or the quality of the ’vrork, 
but consists rather in lowering the price, resorting to the use of inferior materials, or to 
methods of business which are still less to be commended. The lack of perception by 
purchasers of the difference between what is good and what is only poor value is respon- 


not permit of any but the lowest class work being supplied. 

“9. A prevailing fault in the people engaged in the industrv is the assumption 
that the processes of dyeing are secrets. It is this idea which may be considered as 
largely responsible for the failure to progress; for without stimulus from outside 
or interchange of idea, stagnation is all that can be expected and in isolating himst^lf 
in ordJer to preserve his * secrets ' the dyer cuts himself off from the only avenue for 
obtaining knowledge which was open to him. !Each one seemed to think that his 
neighbour would learn something from him, but he failed to realise that it was possible 
for him to improve his own knowledge merely by the discussion of an everyday topic, 
and that fresh lights are thrown upon a subject and a stimiilus given to ideas by caraal 
conversation with people engaged in the same industry. In the majority of cases it 
_has been with the greatest reluctance that any information with regard to the methods 
employed has been given to me, and very o:nen inaccurate or misleading replies were 
received when the questions put could not be evaded. The more ignorant the dyer, 
the grciater appeared to be his^ idea of the value of his knowledge, but in Madura and 
in oilier places where dyeing is carried on under better conditions, little difficulty was 
experienced, and inforniation as to the processes and the dyestuffs employed was freely 
given. 

*'10. In plain dysing it may be stated that there are no secrets, for the techno- 
logy of the textile fibres is well understood and the dyeing process with almost all 
dyestuffs is comparatively simple. The complicated processes which are met with in 
India and 'which were in general use when natural dyestuffs only were available are 
traceable in the main to the difficulty obtaining the chemicals required for developing 
or preparing the dyeware for dyeing. The variation in the recipes, or ** improvements ” 
by the dyer, were due to the variation in quality of the earths (dhobie's earth, etc.), 
ashes (wood ashes, kelp) and^ other substances employed ; with pure chemicals at com- 
mand, most of these intricacies disappear and any difficulty experienced in the dyeing 
with indigenous dyestuffs need only arise from the variable quality of the dyeware 
itself 

“11. This question of the colouring power of the various natural dyewares is 
important and with products ^obtained at different times or from different places the 
dyer never knows until he has^ dyed his shsAie whether it is a * match ’ or whether he 
has not to repeat the operations with qil^tities which, according to his judgment, 
win brin^ the dyeing up to^he shade required. The procedure is simple when the 
quality is poorer than usualT for the sfasMe can be built up, but when by chance 
tue sha^ comes out too full, the dyer is often incapable of stripping the excess of colour 
wil^qut the material. ^ .o . 

^*12. Wh«n visiting the various districts," I made special enquiries as to the 
.plaocHS whSfC iudigeaaous dyestuff 8**'Krere stm' in use, but with the exception of indi^ 
m iSOf eidy iu isolated cases that the natural dyestuff have withstood the competition of 
SrtifieW^ In jojeoes in* whmh a few years ago comparatively 

of uatxml dyewaresvETad been ’ ^ . * 


^ employed, there was no market for 

^eora preferriiig the powder^ products of Jihe Buropean colour firms. I did, 
tbero see the operations with indigenous products being carried out, 
only repoitiy had gi'tvn them to take to the use of 
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Cutch (Acaci§ Catechu). 
Safflower (Oarthamua tiuctorius). 


Ohay root (Oldenlaudia umbellata). 

Nuna root (Morinda citrifolia). 

Sooranje (Morinda citrifolia). 

Indigo (Indi^fera Tinctoria, I. Sumairana). 

Kamela (Mallotus Philippinensis). 

Liac (Tacnardia lacca). 

Jackwood (Artocarpus inte^if olia) . 

**^15. The introduction of artificial dyestufEs can hardly be held alone responsible 
for the deterioration in the quality of Indian dyeing, for the same dyestuffs have been 
available all the world over and no one having any acquaintance with dyeing will 
deny that in Western countries the advancement in the art and practice was more 
Mpapid after t he g eneral adoption of these colours than before. 

“16. What has been lacking in the Madras Presidency so far as I can see is 
the capacity to take advantage of improvements. The earliest cheapest anilines are 
still more extensively employed here, whereas in other countries they have long been 
superseded by improved colours of much superior quality. Not only so, the methods 
employed often bear no resemblance to those recommended by the makers (and proved 
to be the best in practice), simply because these methods entail a little more trouble 
and expense, and it will necessitate a radical change in the attitude of the people 
engaged in the industry and the methods under which it is carried on before any 
appreciable improvement can be looked for.** 

« « • 

and my summary included the following : — 


“ 2. In Europe the dyeing industry may be said to be in the hands of men of 
some education and substance, who manage the works from a business point of view but 
who are not of necessity “ expert dyers **, although they are well versed in the princi- 
ples of dyeing, manipulation of fibres and other necessary details. The real dyeing is 
carried out under the supervision of the foreman dyer, who is responsible for the work 
done; he is expert in the handling of materials and in the matching of shades and 
usually has plenty of initiative, but being responsible for the quick delivery of work, 
up to the market standard, he is chary of employing new^ methods and processes until 
compelled by the force of circumstances to do so. Once its Value is proved, however," 
lie adopts an idea and turns it to real practical use. The incentive to adopt new methods 
usually has to come from the management, which, knowing the nature of the competition 
to be met, the prices ruling in the market and the prices at which work must be turned 
out to ensure a profit on the working,, is in the best position te judge of the advisability 
of adopting new methods, plant or dyewares and in soine branches of the trade the 
changes in the requirements are so rapid that it requires a keen intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of materials and processes to keep pace with them. 

“3. Such conditions do not hold here and in the dyeing industry in Madras the 
ubsence of trained business men with technical knowledge is very noticeable. The 
demand made upon dyers is in the main, I think, for a product identical with what has 
bel&n delivered in the past, but at a lower price if possible. The requirements as regards 
shade and fastness of colours remain practipally stationaary and new and improved dyes 
-find slow, little or no recognition, simply because they are new and different from what 
has hitherto been used. 

** 4. The range of shades in use does not appear pB be great, but to what extent 
this is due to customs and beliefs, to the tastes of the people or to the difflculty experi- 
enced in the past in producing a wide range by means of the indigenous dyewaies, I am 
not in .a position to say. Certain it is that I have not so far encountered in any 
country dyehou^ a dyer who regulatlv produced a varietv of tones by different com- 
binations of the same dyestuffs. The art- of rapid matching ^ of any shade or tone 
with dyestuffs suitable to the market .for which the material is intended is a prime 
necessii^ in a European dyer smd he spends some years in quite .a subordinate position 
as assistant, gradually learning this part of his businera from the head dyer to whom, 
as often as not, he has paid a substantial premium to initiate him^ into the trade. 

** 6. The principles of colour mastohing are apparently "understood to only a 
limited eactent bv the oyers m.^e .Madras Presidency, whc limit theme^yw, eaek^^one 
to the shades^^l^ch ^ye bemi in demand in his district for ecmm ihacm pMt se^ 1 
have met with oues here whtire^dyers have tejected dyestuffs of the v er jr highest riless 
as regards faelnesa^and j^eral prouerties, bmause ihe shades were met i denti cal with 
those of a lest euitable dS'^eetuff which they were bring whmi^ hy s^dminturm of yeay 
little of anothimr colour, it«would habe Jbeea impoasibie for the d 

ated one fromT ^Ihe other by the hetler hehavioim ^ 4he new ' we a r . 
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weiglits and measuzeB is also absolutely necessary 
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li^e tbe range of shades in common use bc^g "limited, weights and scales and accurate 
measures are apparently very little used. 


7. W here an industry is earned on on a large scale, with efficient Triton ag nm b ti t 
■and sp^ialisation in the various details of production, the advantages of apparently 
sli^t improvements are readily reooirnised, but we have in this Presidency to deal 
With very different conditions. Xhe industry is, in general, in the hands of craftsmen, 
skilled in the application of materials with which long use has made them familiar but 
so deficient in^ Knowledge of ^ what lies outside their immediate environment that they 
cannot appxociate the conditions holding in other places. Customs, beliefs, secretive- 
ness or suspicion, and isolation assist in the retention of old ideas and ways and what is 
distinctly lacking is a knowledge of the principles upon which the operations carried out 
in dyeing are based. The te<mnology of textile fibres, comprising the nature and 
methods of treatment of textile fibres, the nature and properties of the drugs and 
chemicals employed in the bleaching, dyeing and general improvement in the appear- 
ance of the fibres, the effects of and removal of impurities from water, and the properties 
of the large number of dyestuffs which *the dyer has at command, is practically quite 
unknown to the ordinary dyer here. There is no literature which would serve to increase 
his knowledge and the only assistance he has apparently had has come from the 
travellers and salesmen of the artificial colour works who, by means of recipes and 
practical demonstrations, have placed him in a position to use their products and have 

S iven him information, in an empirical way, with regard to problems connected with 
yeing. 


“8. The colour firms as a rule give instructions for the employment of their 
colours, which permit of the dyestuff being most economically and efficiently applied and 
these are usually closely followed, but the cases are numerous where variations have 
been attempted, or the instructions ignored and the nowdep dyed indiscriminately by 
the method affected by the dyer in question with results which could not be considered 
satisfactory. I have met with dyestuffs which required no mordant, only the use of 
a little salt and alkali in the dyebath, being dyed with alum as though it were a 
mordant colour ; on the other hand, basic dyestuffs which rec^uire for their fixation upon 
cotton a preliminary mordanting operation with tannic acid and a metallic salt, are 
regularly dyed without any other treatment than one with dhobies* earth, and it is no 
wonder that such dyeings, obtained by means diametricallv opposed to those recom- 
mended for the colours in question, yield shades which are the reverse of fast. 

“9. A knowledge of chemistry,, of the behaviour of fibres towards various re- 
agents, and of the properties of different classes of dyestuffs, would assist the dyer 
to avoid the commoner faults, especially In dealing with the natural dyewares and 
products.*' 


** 13. There is a tendency noticeable in ; some of the larger dyeinrr centres 
towards the erection of larger dyehouses by men with capital at disposal, but in many 
cases the courage might well be tempered with a little more discretion, for some of 
these gentlemen themselves have no ^^owledge of chemistry, practical dyeing, or the 
trade, and although it is in this direction that the best development of the industry 
may be accompliimed, it is necessary for stability that those who direct such works 
should possess the necessary theoretical and practical knowledjge to ensure ^ that the 
work is economically and efficiently carried out. Should this trend continue, the 
conditions in the industry will be affected, ad such places may be expected to work 
more economically in a steady taarket than the small dyehouses which are generally 
met with, and it would be advisable to prepare to meet the demand for education 
in matters apperteining to dyeing which the development is bound to create. 

The problems which arise in the handling of bulk lots of material with the 
assistance of machinery, differ somewhat from those which are met with in dealing with 
small lots by hand, but aU such problems can be dealt with by a man who has had the 
necessary t^hnical trafthg and understands the theory of the process which is being 
carried out. ; 

“14 I would suggest therefore that means be provided in the Presidency 
forgiving this, technical training, but would point out that it cannot, or should no^ 
that in a school or technical institute, however weU e^pped, men can ^ 
tra^Slso^oroughly that immediately they leave 
a ctektrcfiling p^tioi in an -industrisd cono«rn, for, Wdes a 

^s rach a position demands an experience of business methods and conditions 
be obtateed ^owly and by direct contact **. 



7. What I then wrote hae been borne out later experienoe aa4 the jdewtaude 
upon, me by dyere h4ve chiefly iptn for reotpes ** wi& whieh. to / 


colours in whicW l^e dyer in question was unable to compete with whet was 
on the market. ^ ^ 

8. The value of technical aid in ^eine and weaving here is m uch restrioteid by 
the lack of variety in demand. There is a lameness in costume^, and the matermis used 
for clothing y^hich is in distinct Contrast with what one experibncea in other couhtriea 
where fancy'^fikr dress and domicile have freer play and fashion chang^ rapidly » bringing 
with its changes fr^h requirements which arc an incentive to the inventive faculties 
and give a rich reward to those w'ho can first meet the demands. 

Practically the bulk of the requirements of India for coloured cloth could ba^ 
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which adequately replaces hand working whilst for all other stages mechanical aida 
have been perfected and permit of a production with which hand labour could not 
compete. There is not the same necessity therefore for the wide technical knowledge 
of processes and machinery which is required elsewhere. 

10. Regarding the variety of cloths here in demand, turbans and body cloths^ 

I suppose, are the main ones and comparatively recently there are shirtings and cotton- 
coatings coming into use. There is no variation in the market for the first two b^ond 
tliat of texture, but with shirtings especially there is a wide variation in the wish 
demanded by the market. I would indicate by this example the wide difference in the 
requirements which have to be met in India and in Kurope. Here they are simple, there 
they are compli< ated and the dyeing industry there is not concerned with colour alone^. 
and this on one class of material, but has to deal with questions of style and finish upon 
many varieties of cloth. A small idea of the extent of this variety may be gathered 
froin the equipment found necessary in the mills in Bombay and Madras and when it i»- 
realised that this equipment is necessary for a limited market and even so requires to be- 
controlled by specialists it will be evident that the dyeing industry in Europe is upon 
a different scale altogether to that which exists in India and that the technical knowl^ 
edge required in dealing with the problems of Indian dyeing is not nearly ^ extensive 
us that which the industry elsewhere has accumulated. So long as the Indian industry 
remains almost entirely a hand industry, the requirements of the dyer will be by 

improving his knowledge of materials and the technology of fibres, but no highly 
developed widespread industry demanding the same degree of technical knowledge m 
in Europe will arise in India until there is an increase in the standard of living of the 
general mass of the people accompanied by a widening of the demand as regarda 
variety of material and treatment. T 

11. The difference between demands in India and Europe is undoubtedly due to’ 
climatic causes which are unalterable and, as I have tried^ to infiicajte, there w a guH 
between the modern machine dyeing industry which requires technical supervision at 
eveiy stage and- the hand dyeing industry which only values technical knowledge when^ 
its application results in a lowering of the costs of production. 

12. My experience here has been that the advice upon real technical matters re- 

quested of me by dyers was often, with regard to points which were of comnmn general 
knowledge to western dyers and such as are dealt with in the literature on the subj^ect. 
The lack of contact with any literature must have a stultifying effect, hut this hw beeik' 
minimized by the filtering through of western knowledge following., the introduction^ 
of the synthetic dyes and the contact with the sellers of these dyes. Teohnioal^ 
scientific aid of value to the Indian dyer cannot be given except by a sp^x^ist with a- 
yerv wide experience, for whether it be on cotton, or silk (there is practically Uo woed 
dyeing in the Presidency) with alizarin, indigo, or^ary oolora or ootow, 

when the dyer se^s advice it is as a practiced man and the advice tmiaered must b#* 
practical and not based upon theoretical knowledge only. THio export must get into 
direct touch with the workers, but this is a matter of difficulty and the simpbiit^nn 
would be for him to have trained assistants, with a tonr 

to bi - m and, acconipanied by, them, his yisits to dyers in need of 
him in touch with requiremeuto* But unt^ the general , edimati^ "too 
improved, and the domahda made lipon^^mn rtm hboye ieyrt et ;^o^r 

be most efficiently ahd economieaUy met by h^d labour, ^ece>^ 
ejdiert assistance in dyetog is4iinit^ nnd o |i ffrt*«| ce 
•direetxtl^ the attentioh of TOrkers to 

eipites wl^h imeh ^ ' - ^ 




— — - — — ^ 

“ W4IB im Angmrt?— r4. oalled for very quioJdy. 

1^* Axvd yottr oondiruoiui in tbio repoxi* Were basiw On tlm investifl^tions «*n^«** dqrintf 
-tbcfiNi sovwa er eiglit montiisl' — Ar Yea. The opigiii^ there expr«wed*has been confirmed 
-by litfter jrauperiencse. ^ 

Q» Wnilt research ^work did you do after that to check the value of vegetable 
-dyes^— -A.^The hattike oirnatural dyes had been pretty wcdl studied and their value pretty 
well appreciated before the war. 

Qi After 1911 you continued thhi woik . h was dyeing expert all the time in the 
presidency. 

Q. From 1911 what arrmigements d.id you make to take up research work on vegetable 
dyesP — Jr I did not thinlir it was a question worth considering at the time — that is 
•<M>n8idering the conditions of the dyeing industry. 

Q, You did not follow up your research work from 1911 P — A. No. 

Q. Did you not think it might be possible, in view of the primitive methods that 
were adopted for using vegetable dyes, to improve either the dyes themselves or the 
method of treatoient, by further research? — A. I do not agree that the methods which 
are in use are so crude. ‘Alizarin dyeing is baaed upon the method which was evolved 
as fcur as we can gather, about 2,000 years ago. It is simply that our knowledge of the 
process upon which that method is based has improved. 

Q. You say that there is nothing for the dyer to learn in that way in India, nothing 
to improve his method ? — A . It would improve slightly by his knowledge of the reasons 
for the selection of certain materials and processes being improved. But his method 
is largely based upon the question of pro^s and- he would alter a method which is 
perfectly sound if he could cheapen it and produce his dye at a slightly cheaper rate. 

Q. You say that his methods are the result of long evolution and are practically 
perfect? — A. With the natural dyes. 

Q. And you could not improve upon them no matter what you did? — -A. No. They 
have been improved in the West a little bit with the aid of machinery and so on, but 
that is not research upon the natural dye itself. . 

Q. The colours obtained by th^e dyes were not satisfactory. Is that due to the 
colours themselves being imperfect, or is it due to the accompan 3 ring resin or anything 
•of that kind? — A. The question of shades is decided by the market demand and this 
is the only thing which decides what colours are produced. If there is a demand for a 
certain colour it will be produced and the demand in the past would no doubt be met by 
the colours. When the synthetic dyes began to come in, a demand was created and that 
•demand was not met by the natural dyes which had been used before. 


"" Q. Synthetic dyes were imported by the agents of the Qerman colour firms and they 
toured throughout the country and demonstrated the use of these garish dyes and spoilt 
the taste of the people P — A . No, They provided dyes which permitted the people 
to satisfy their taste for brightness. 

Q. An<r in this way they established confidence? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that what they did in that respect was in conformity with good 
taste? — A. I simply take the demands of the people as the requirement to be ful^led. 

Q. The people required these bright shades and the colour works supplied them? — 
A.. Yes. 

<3- Do you think ihat it is hopeless to try and get them to change that taste now? — 
A. Quite, 1 think. 

Q. And you could not approaclf these bright colours with vegetable dyes ? — A . It is 
all a question, of material and shade— the material to be dyed (being cotton, or wool or 
•«iUc) and the shade to be obtained. 

Q. At present you could not do it? — A, With certain shades the matter is quite 
'«ssy. Take cochineal. It has a beautiful shade U}>on silk and will meet all requirements. 
It is oiE no use for cotton but alizarin dpon cotton gives a shade with the ordinary 
method df great purity and brightness but requires a very expensive treatment to make 
it oomnloie. 


Q. vYheiL synthetic indigo was on the market, the demand' for natural indigo dimi- 
niidmdf-^A.^ There are. tnany other colours whic^ compete with indigo. 

Xndi^^ had to g|pn^ way before synthetic indigo? — A. It is diminishing very 

'quiekiy^ ' 

you think: that furtluSr reeearch work on indigo would save the situation? — 
A/ chemical part of the -'indigo question, I do not think research is 
Sy jMlri I mean the dyeing part, the Reparation of the dye for use 

tSto -l»st»al'.-’'injiri^ of ^e indigo be unproved upon? — A. If you can 

.htuUgO'lIhe large amount of accompanying 
hroi|^^.-mo>e. m oonformify with what required. . 

.Iniftriset' -.to the dyer as to the 
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Q. You tkink that indi^ oa« be improved by better agricultureP — A. I think eo^ 

1 notbing^^^^^ pxooe«B of manufacture that w<nUd help the 

industry P— A. With the exception of putting it before dyers m a form xn which they 
can dve it with very little trouble. - . i . . • j ^ 4.1.-^ 

Q. Do you know anything about the formontataon proow ijhich. la 
manufacture of indigo from the indigo plant Only from the 

1 have never made a special study of it. I have seoifthe literature m dyeing text-books. 

O. How old is that? — 4. 1905 or 1906. . . rrn. 4. i, 

Q Do you remember what the fermentation process is likeP — A. That hM only bMn 
settl^ quite recently. In fact, I may say that it is still an open questmn. The- 
ircneral idea was that it was a bacterial fermentation. „ a 

^ Q. But does not research work in that direction o^n up quite a now field of 

improving the process of manufacture P — A. It does distinctly. 4 w ii 

Q. What makes you think that it is mainly an agricultural 
became it is carried out in connection with the agricultural ^de- I include the 
W ^m thrwt in the agricultural side as it is carried 'out by the growem My 
interest from the dyeing point of view begins from the point when it gets into the 

hinds o^the^dyer.^ take any interest on the other side P— A. I w^t the colour ready made. 

Q. You do not go further back with the researches P — A. JNo. 

n And that is whv you have not taken any interest in the vegetable dyes to pTOduce 
V..t+^r dve f^m t^ Lme plant? My reason is that each vegetable dye practically 

a better dye from the same ^lanir and each of these methods is a distinct separate 

Tnr H youCant* te g^t f ccrtafn sTade with three different natural dye-*-®*. y°" 
te use three separate methods of dyeing. The intermediate 

•+1, foaiilt that the exnenses of dyeing increase enormously, so that the dyer natu 

miw ternrto those ^Ve^S can L dfed at one and the same time and give him 

his “I^-X“ally given up your activities in dyeing hereP-A. I have been 

forced general charp of paper P";[P 

the Department of Industries P— A . Tes, giving what assistance I can to the depart 

“"“g- S”it wTsiV&u^Vo- own ‘^rSerfine^:? work and take up another line 

r can be^f ”® there is nothing to be done in the Madras “ *^® 

way ?f dyeing operations at You to 

Ik«5;a1 Jo^e*.^mrnt?*a^ K^rea?^ wttel’S; matter can be assisted is by 

at Madura, t^^ meanwhile, there is nothing which you can 

r^n^i^rhleotler/n? “ “• 

of>uUSteg^s^d toa^n« arose.^^ that buildlngP-A. Tes. It wiU be finished in about 
“ ^®“q. How long has it been in buUdingP— A. Perhaps four years. There wis ^oultr 

as regards site and the scheme of working. 4fp AT have a certain 

O You will have to get a certain amount of plant for ^ 5? i 

stock of chemicals ready. I have got^qll thsr apparatus requJired from . 

Q. In Cawnpore there are a large fiumber of young men who can be m 

dyeiM and they^use both the vegetable and mineral dyes. ^ 

^i^fong diteko^and they pay apparently good fees for the» 

thm is any feeling of that ^ b^Sl^ 

demands instwtion, but very often from people who, I do not think, wiU^ he at>le- 

encourage them te receive tiie 

3 d«ae ainy&iS ifi -fhe Itaywof training I^amps w^know Jhe 

so tl^t they caii go trtit iaai^st as dmbohstrators te the dyc^ 

Q. Have they been doing good workP— res. 




ttl ^ JR 


o£ t rawlffig rnmii Km, hmomnm thm IM 

BO &i kimt thm in t^kteh tbio com .bo doneP—^. I did 

bavo * «»m whxoh I used as laboratory, but with the conditions tbere it f 

imp o ss ibie to ^ any good work. 


^ is quits 


Q, l> oy it loquaro ^y ^go and sroft equipment to teach you^ men the siniide 
MMO^ dyeing and the likeP — A, They knew the simple processes of dyeing. 

CiouM you improve upon them in any wayP — A. It is a very difficult quostion. 

Mt, a, Chattef^ton. — Q. You came out in 1911 P — A. Yes. 

^ which department were you appointed in LiondonP — A. I was scheduled at 
tout to the Department oT Industries, to report myself to the Superintendent of Indus- 
trial nSducation. 

Q. Ion are now in the Department of Industries P — A. Yes. 

<?. You have been allowed to undertake private practice P — A. Yes. That is in my 
original agreement. 

Q. You are now in the department on a fixed payP — A. Yes. 

Q* In thrs connection do you think it is a matter of any very great advantage that 
experts coming out here should enjoy that right of having private practice P — A. I do 
not think it makes any difference. 

Q. Do you think that it would attract better menP — A. I do not think so. 

Q. Or do you think it will be of any material advantage to the man if he is allowed 

1^1 XVJ-O A /"I _ _ X *_ 3 • _ T J x 

ig. I doubt very 
would pay him at 
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ingage in private practice like thisP — A. Certainly not in dyeing. 
;h whether tne fees he would got in the shape of private practice wc 


an. 

Q. Coming to the question of vegetable^ dyes, is it not a fact that even under war 
eSBditioBS, the cost of preparing most of these vegetable dyes and using them suitably 
is so high as to make their use prohibitive P — A. That is not only the general opinion 
hut the g^en^al result of experience. The men who have tried and used vegetable dyes 
before, tried to take up the use of roots again and found that even at the high prices 
which alisarin was selling, they could not produce their yams at the same rate with 
the vegetable dye-stuff as they could with alizarin. I may say with regard to the 

S ueeiioti of purifying the product, that the opinion I came to on the expense of pro- 

ucing this so as to make the root comparable as regards puri*^ of shade with the 

alizarin, is borne out by the attempts made in the north of mdia at Dehra Dun 

Research Institute where they came to the conclusion that the cost of producing such 

a purified material places it out of court for practical use. 

Prmridettlt, — Q. Who made out the costP — A, Dr. Purnam Singh. He weht into 
the whole question of cost. I gathered that from an interview which I saw in the 
** Pioneer ** at the time. 

Q. What steps did you take to verify this report in the “ Pioneer ”P — A. I simply 
wrote to him and he confirmed that. 

Q. Did he give any detailed statement of costs P — A. No. He simply said tliat he 
sd with my opinions and statements. 

Q. You do not know what experiments he made and on what sckle they were made P — 

No. 


Mr. A. CJuatterton. — Q. It has been suggested that the experiments which you made 
at BangaloTe wwe rather hurriedly made and that they were not made on a sufficiently 
herge scale and in sufficient detail to allow of the definite conclusiotMi to be drawn, which 
yioa1ia*ve drawn, in regard to the future P— -A: If I knew nothing about the subject and 
t oo k any investigation, I have no doubt that it would require to an elaborate 
investigation. From my knowledge of the indnstxy and the use of the materials, I can 
si^ iSktA the matter is going to be a very very difficult pne to put dye on the market 
axra it is just a question whether research upon that line is justified. If there was any 
lUDpe ^ quantises being obtainable in sufficient amounts to keep the industry going anif 
at y r md s which would permit of their economical use, then it would be quite feasible, 
hut where you are met with the condition that you cannot get sufficient raw material 
it 'mmikm it a queert^on ^hether it is really worth while going on with it, and that is 
my eatytrienoe with r ^ a rd to the only raw maihrials which iure really used in this 
PsarijiiidSC9i'. .■ J UBtor sm months I understood that about 5,000 mmnds of roots were 
ohtaNMihlia^ tasno' ia this PyesideBcy would require about 5,000 tons a year and that 

was a matter, aUd uiitep practical considerations also which would l|elp me to a oon- 


tiw oomduston you came to in respect of one particular dye material 
he pbMimfy obtained in large ^quantities, that is, lac, with regard to the 
■gqedi^^*^»-'laa-jpaae a^wim at great trouble which was so< thin as to 
^ - Si^bwrdyer. Tt is a nice shade fHnu ikm point of viaw 

Isuf mr iaAmpoM to^ihe Indian. ’ 



in 


Q* In tliat paae t i c o l a r oMe is it *^cacticabls ts pvodvoe ***Tg^*yr shn^st W ^ 

using* other moroantsP — A. The difficulty is that lao is never 'used npcm. oelAoh^ whereas 
upon silk it gives a rvery good shade, and it is not a material which has any :Salhe ^or 
cotton whatsoever. 

. Q, But can you not produce a satisfactory result with certain mixtures 
can only produce a vezy thin shade under w^t^er conditiona it is dy^d* • 

There is only one other point that X want to know. What is the diffisreime 

betw^n alisarin which is produced’ synthetically and the dyeing principle <kC madder P 

A. Madder contains many dyeing principles, but the important and the principle 

is alisarin. ^ 


Son* hie iSir FtiaulbKoy CuTrimhJioy. — Q, l>o you ihinkrthat unl-rffs 

are educated they will be unable to follow the instructions given by your departments— ^ 
A. 1 think it is almost unthinkable that there should be much improvement without 
better education. 1 would say not only literary education but education in common 
things. 

Q. But you want the education to be in BnglishP — A. That is not necessary. I 
simply look upon education as a training as a widening of adaptability. 

Q. In paragraph 8 you say that ocdour firms went and g^ve instructions for the 
emplo 3 rment of their colours. Were these Glerman firms P — A. They sent their experts 
all over the country. 

Q. Bid they teach them how to work these colours with more economy? — A^ In 
general they gave the best dyeing principles, and the Indian buyer very often, for tito 
sake of showing that he had a special process of his own, would make, sdterations, but 
the general result was deterioration or increase in cost. That is a very common 


experience. 

Q. He does not follow the instructions completely P— 


-A. No. 


Q. In one of your paragraphs you ss^ that unless there is a big dyehonse the pcmple 
will not be able to work economically. Is it so? — A. It all depends upon the condition 
of dyeing. If you want a high class dye at a cheap rate you can do mat only when it 
is worked on a large scale. The condition under which the Indian dyer works is for 
cheapness and his product is commensurate with his method of working but it is not of 
good value, but being cheap it finds a market. 

Q. If there is less production the cost ^oes upP — A, Tes, and that, I think, may be 
l^nerally taken, that the costs which are incurred upon a smaller pr^uction work out 
-higher on the unit than those incurred on a bigger production. 

Q. On our side, these private dyers are able to compete with the big mills P — A. 
That is so here. In th^ir own markets they compete very efficiently with mills. 

Q. Do they generally use natural indigo or the synthetic sort? — A. It is difficult to 
say with xegara to the use of natural indigo, because it was grown in district, and 
it never came to the market but went direct to the dyer, and it is difficult to say to 
what extent natural indigo was used. But it is certainly a fact that the amount of 
synthetic indigo coming in was increasing. 

Q* Are yon going to have a big d^house at- MadnraP — A. 1 specified an experimental 
dyehouse, hut seeing that the educaUon I have foreshadowed was largely technological 
T was placi ng most reliance upon laboratories. 

Q. What class of students would you require P — A. At first I would restrict instruc**^ 
tion to members of the dyeing class. 

Q. What about the^ education which you want first P — A, As I have pointed ont, 
the Sourashtra community is maintaining a high school and I saw evidenoe in oth^ 
towns that the ideas with regard to education were ixuproving, and it was simpty a 
. question of time before we had a class of men, who were engaged in dyeing, with suffi- 
cient education to reklly take advantage of insi^ction. 

« Q. But don’t yon think that some of the people who have beoc in the 

oollegpes should be taken as your assistants^ so that they can go about and show the 
various processes t6 the people in difPerent places? — A. That would arise in but 

I^ should prefer a man with praoticsal acquaintance of the business ^than one wlib Jhad 
jsimply theoretical trainings That is w^t yon* find with the dvers. ThcfV 
practical knowle^ — — ^ ~ — ^ ’ ’ _ _ » 


^ ledjge, and if ^u do not know as much as thty know you am not of miic 

use to them. ' I differentiate between people who write in the Press ” and ** 

Q. You are very pessimistic and you say that the people do' not desn^ for ' 

and work. Ton say that there should hp TpgvUMOt ahnatants touinng in " 
thought Tfaa the beet way of . getting, at the noti^ dyeing ^teade. 

Q, Bo you largdy nroduoe coloured cloth in Madras^ — A. All inm ^wwiren 
doths praoiKoaSir^ - 7^ dyed. Tim ^y method of 


woiiijg th tim sanip pfocm. ahout 1 

my- 'olass, ^hlsh|§wiig, 

eondltioim' T h 





^ wy o|Utf 8 B 9 ^ ywiiig *8 a IkLaaokm^ axpert witb tka pxoom I have ahowii, huh*, 
ihe permanganate proeeM, vrhioh le very suitable for high daas goods. It is 
eatpenshre however for ordinary wm-k. 

.. jBTow'&fe J*andit M. Malaviya. — Q, I>on*t you think that in view of what you say 
zagaiding the igsaoranoe of the general ^eing community or those who take to dyeing 
you could emple/^^your time more usefully in publishing pamphlets and leaflets giving 
InfcHmation on iuie subject? — A. That is that I should write out a series of recipes. 

Q* A^d also general information as to the progress which the dyeing industry has 
made, etc., to create that sort of interest, the lack of which you think is responsible 
for t^ want of improvement in this industry in India? — A. The question did arise with 
reg^ard to making certain •publications and was taken up again only just a short time 
ago. 

Q. Suppose you conveyed some information regarding the principles underlying the 
art, ^at is, general information, and also particular instruction as regards certain 
processes and conditions? — A. To do that I have to refer to certain principles of 
chemist ry which are absolutely unknown to the people. 

Q. 'Would they not^become known if you explained them in the vernacular and if 
you also sent out assistants to lecture to the weavers on the subject — would you not thus 
promote a knowledge of the art of dyeing much better than you could by having 
one Central Institute? — A. That was a proposal which I had in view and which I have 
mentioned here, that is, having assistants going throughout the presidency. But to 
inculcate a real knowledge of the principles you cannot do that with men who have no 
grounding at all in general education, because you bring in and deal with things which 
are *^solutely foreign to their minds, and of which they have no knowledge whatever. 

■ 0* I entirely agree witli you as to the necessity of general' -elementary education 
wiih. a little knowledge of elementary science and chemistry, but pending the provision 
of that education, to deal with the grown up class of men who practise dyeing, I suggest 
to you that you might publish pamphlets such as I have indicated to you and have assist* 
ants going about the country to instruct the weavers in this trade P — A . I have been 
dealing more in the way of corres[>ondence. When dyers apply to me or place their 
difficulties before me, I give them^ my advice. To publish a pamphlet in general, it 
might get into the hands of “ outside people and put them in the way of competing 
wiw those who have been employed in dyeing before. The industry is in most cases on 
such a small scale that men with very little knowledge will come in and it can only 
result in widening the competition with the men who are already engaged in the trade. 

Q. But in view of the general benefit that is likely to arise could you not disregard- 
that general competition? — A. No. The general benefit could best be met by trying 
to place the industey on a proper basis. 

Q. My suggestion is stipplementary to your recommendation — to inculcate a better 
knowledge of the art in those whom you cannot expect to attract to the central institute ? 
— A, The dye'r in general is more an ordinary worlonan — a hand worker — and he can be 
reached only by recipes, and to enter into a discursive treatment in a pamphlet would 
be too muon for him, and that is why we wanted to restrict the admissions to such 
persons as would be able to take real advantage of the instruction. 

Q, Does the British foreman dyer possess much elementary scientific knowledge? — 
A. No ; many of them do. Many of them attend night schools and take up the question 
of chemistiw but very seldom does the amount they learn permit of their solving the 
problems which arise in their work. He is simply a dyer, but is living with men who 
are engaged in all sorts of industrial occupations and his keenness is such that he ** reads ** 
He is dmerent from those in India where the man has a very limited environment and 
outlook. Besides, the ^English dyer goes through a long apprenticeship. 

Q. Surely the work for which you have been particularly engaged could be better 
, promoted if time were devoted to the spread of a knowledge of the art than given, to- 
other departments? — A, I desired to spread knowledge of what was done under proper 
ccmditions, which I thought would be of real value, and not as we are used to seeing so 
often, doin g something for the sake of doing something, with no value. 

Why do you want to restrict instruction in the dyeing school to pupils who could 
enfore iheii^ subsequent emplc^ment How many persons can say what fortune awaits 
thqmfrr^AL. I say " untB.^ But for the present .mm is no doubt that a man taking 
up dMiw cannot find^ Employment except in the mills. 

Bmt suppose a pupil goes to you to learn, is it necessary that you should* be sure 
he, is going to do in the future before you shoxdd agree to b^h him. Is that 
not hlbam tiiie mmomm of his guardian? — A, The influence of the guardian seems to have 

ar- siMih restriction exercised in an Mnglish dyemg school? — A. No. 

do ytmht introduce it here? — A'. Because in an English sohdbl the« 
SwjFes and the numbm of plaoes in which he can find emp* 

^ i id nn % , 4n Badia unless a mhn hke been bronght up azde^ 

'/he findp^ig employn^nnh es -pn atsist^nt. \ ; 

" * ■ ' " ' ‘ 





<2* TJm G<aiPenittMsi* hem opened menj ineti4;ntftene« inanj #diioetionnl M ietit n ii oia# 
which eze availed of hw eta^nta in large nambexe, and menjf of there do net 
exnplojpnent after they nave finished their education, bnt there is i » l estoigticeit On iheit 
soore imposed upon their admission into those institatkmsP— When a wewm m a n 
comes to me and says, ** Ton advised me to do so and so, and now 1 find it nee Sm see 
nowhwe.** 1 consider he would be justified in h<dding me resp onsi ble. 

Q. Assiiming he learns the art which he comes to you for and develops a teste for 
it, is he not likely to use it to his advantage P — A. If he has not got capital and has not 
got the business Imowledge. 

Q. How do you know 'that' he will not have the capital P He may find somebody 
willing to employ him.' You cannot have any data to decide* whether a pupil who goes 
to you will have the capital to utilise the knowledge he may acquire, whethmr he will 
find any employment or notP It is a mere surmise that you can makeP- — A. Yes, with 
experience of actual happenings. 

Q, Do you know that this desire to restrict teaching in thero arts to sons of artisans 
has led in more than one instance, in more than one province, to the schools not 
having been availed of by students in general? — A. I do not- know that. 

Q. In the United Provinces we have had such a result, for instance in tho weaving 
school at Henares where inatrhctiqn was limited to sons of weavers. If that restriction 
were not applied, many more young men would probably have gone in^ to laam *that 
trade? — A. My restriction of what I consider connection with the trade is rather wider 
-than that. I do not take the weaver only os a man interested in dyeing. The merchant 
is also interested in dyeing and therefore to me it has a much wid^ 'scope than that. 

I would admit anybody who has any connectioit with the dyeing trade, but I would cut 
out those whose tastes were purely literary. * 

President. — Q. You want a staff to demonstrate for this dyeing school? — A. I have 
asked for an assistant chemist and an assistant for dyeing. 

Q. Are they being trained? — A. I want only an assistant for dyeing. Assistants 
for teaching chemistry are available. 

Q. You do nothing in the way of sending out young men to the districts to teach 
dyeing? — A. I know where we can find men for that work as well. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You sav that the representatives of German 
colour firms have affected the tastes of the people, do you think that if you had assistai^ 
to go about and lecture on these subjects they would be^ able to change the tastes of the 
people in favour of indigenous dyes? — A. I do not think so. 

Q, In view of the large amount of raw materials and the cheap labour that you 
have, do you not think that if the dyeing material were mad# available at cheaper rates, 
you could encourage the manufacture of indigenous dyes? I am directing my mind to 
the nature of the dye-stuffs, to the indigenous dyes of the finer kind as compared with 
the aniline dyes. Don’t you think that if these indiTOnous dyes were ma^ more easily 
available, in spite of tbeir not being as cheap as aniline dyes, thm womd be ^ 
for them owing to their superior quality? — A. It is quite a mistaken idea that the 
indigenous dyes are superior to the synthetic dyes. 

<2. Are they not superior in the aesthetic sense? — A. Hven the satisfaction of the 
aesthetic sense is a matter for the dyer. The consumer sets the demand and the dyer 

satisfies it. , , 

Q. Have you noted that the old indigenous dyes still compare very favourably 
with the mtiline dyes and are, in fact, better both in durability and effect on sight? 

A. No. the natural dyes cannot stand either for shade or beauty or things ni me kind. 

Q. Have you in your mind the dyes of some of the old <mrpets which you inight ^ 

have seen? A. I have not seen those carpets at the tme of manufisoture.^ Softening " 

rniftht have taken place. I remember a lecture about eightMU months ago in . Anuute^ 
where there was a debate on the question whether the na t u r al dyes are far superiiw to we 
synthetic dyes, and the Chairman (Mr. Hijl) said that his best carpets wa i^e 'yth 
i^ntbetic dyes, although the natural dyes are cheaper,, ai^ specif ^yiU^ic 
ere more expensive, in their use. ,It is a question of wh^ the demand m, end for 
wares cheap dyes are in place whilst’ for \igh class goo^ dyes suitehle to the 
ments are available. I saw the report in tiie ** Daily Dress. ♦ 

<2^ Have you been to the Desel Mrhmum faatery in O a nn a n ege?*-^. t wenf 

dyes do th^^jase?^^ — A^ Aniline^ or whft I call 
Mr:'€!, Ma 'tbu'ssfy ere allowed to-tefce mp |hritei*o 

^donesarr' pii^te'‘fixw^ce 'In one inttanew. • 





Wtmidi boam jpesaible bafora tiia warP~-il. We were bardly reedy fe r 

■ "Ww b^^l^ed to be e^ woxb wi'tb tbe imtxiiction el sobeme u&d thiR wouid itB 

iiea^webnral oorollaxy. ^ 

Wbai bee hung up tbe oonetaructiou of ibis building P — A'i 1 tbink plaua were 
•drawu up wbicb were upt foimd quite suitable after scrutiny. 

Son* hie I^entdit Af. df, Salaviya. — Q. Wbat assistants bave you working under youP 
A. I ba^e none at present. 

4^. Since you csame you have nbves bad any assistant workings under youP — A. Only 
for a diort time privately, a man enga^d by myself. 

, Q. Is tbere any Indian who is learning this art of dyeing P — A. Many. 

Q, IBducated men? — A, Yes, with a good knowledge of the principles. 

Q. Educated here in India? — A. Yes, as well as outside too. 

Q. -Don't you tbink that if you had some assistants like that under you they would 
TO about and spread a knowledge of the art of dyeing? — A. That is what I have in view. 
That is part of my scheme. 

President. — Q. You have not been to Gawnpore to see the work that they have 
-done? — A. I saw the Director of Industries, Gawnpore, but it is now nearly two years 


-ago. 


Q. You have not actually been there to see their results? — rA. No. 


* WlTMBSS No. 217. 

Ma. C. S. RAMACuAirDUAir, Supervisor^ Department of Ind/uatries, Madras. 

Wbitten- RvinsN-cE. 

It is often remarked that Indian money does not easily come forward for industrial Ospitsl. 
-enterprises. It does not and cannot when the necessity and opportunity for it do 
not exist. India is a big agricultural country and it can command a good deal of 
wealth for industrial enterprises. I have had experience with tbe agricultural public. 

I had to deal with them in several districts of the Presidency and when cases arose for 
^eir agricultural improvement, I found that most of them were able to command 
money for investment on agricultural nlant. Dooking at the phenominal installations 
of rice bulling plants in the Tan j ore district and elsewhere, anybody could question 
tbe statement that Indian money is immobile and that India is too poor for industries.. 

'When a proper case has been made out for promoting any new industry, there will not 
be the least difficulty to find money for it. No doubt the prevailing rate of interest 
in the money market is high (and it will be and is, ^ so in all agricultural countries) 
tk.nr i ibis circumstance "offers a certain amount of resistance for -me money to flow in 
aTI directions quite smoothly. But this hindrance cannot aff^t the savmgs of all 
classes of individuals and so any amount of money for promising enterprises can be 
found in India. Tbere is much talk about tbe hoarded wealth of India by economists, 
amfl, whether tbere is boarded wealth or not, there is enough potential wealth which 
-can come forward for profitable concerns. The sure way to^ guide tbe wealth of India 
into any industry is to point out that there is profit in the industry and that it can be 
pursued in India. 

Q. 6 (1-2). — Money grants-in-aid bounties and subsidies will be futile for existing Gtovernau 
industries! and will be justifiable as regards new industries not initiated by Govern- s"!***®* 
meat. In tbe former class of industries, such bounties or grants-in-aid wfll be throw- 
ing good money on a bad baigain in certain cases and in tbe latter, it will be a 
necessary incentive for private enterprise to make a persistent effort to come out success- 
|.il in a new industiy. 

(S) Guarantee of divid end s by Government is absolutely unnecessa^^ and -will 
4»e tomeful in its uorking. 'When tbe guaran-tee is there Government interference 
wrij l be necessary to a certain extent and -will get too complica-ted for management. 

(4) It is open to Gbvemment to grant loans bearing no mterest for a period, 

..lisnitsid to new industiles, but when the industry begins -to pay dividend tbe Govemm’^nt 
monw dkould be eithsf (ev^bdrawn or should boar, ordinary rates of mterest. As regards 
-etontocg industries loa^ may be given by Government bearing interest for a short period 
whs^^ company ie floated on sound lines but even then, tbe Ghrremment dbquld .be 
wito^w when private money would get into tbe enterprise. In both cases, 
low as *€kvvemment has its mon^ in tbe enterprise. Government should be given a 

w s to b^ ^be cptotbcd. ' . ^ ! • * 1 1. j 

. ; ; la toost COSO, capital fbr iadustrial enterpriM is drawn from merchants m 

machinery on biro purchase ^rstem will not seove ^y useW 
" ’ ' gSre A vary toaasitory r^ief nalsaa ymiod is naOung^^ort o£^ 



pArfy to &i|d tlie v«9iiiFed^moA^ iistm. othor aovroer'aad paj* X ln^ c 

siinilar tranaadtiona wl^an' 1 was a supervisor in the Pumpinff-ara BfHnx |0 : 

It was brouifht to thli.t if Government does not interfere,. It is open to ndividnaX 
purchaser to bargain with the firms and obtain cheap. > Hiia may be partbidly ’ taie 
and it will be impossible for Ghovemment to completely satis^ individual purohaeacs oi' 
plant and machinery as regards prices, and Gtovenunent tsJces the .req^Kmsibiliiy for- 
pri<^ when hirepiir<mase system is. in force. 

( 6 ^ Provuion of part of share capital of companies is unneoessary except perhaps* 
in new industries. .JSven here when pioneering work is done exhaustively it wUl 
unnecessary that Government should taJce further steps by putting in capital of its owm 
unless the success of the industry is doubted to some extent. . ^ ' 

It may happen that Government would like to give up. pioneering work at a. 
certain stage. It will be a stage when it pays but the Government would not have 
made gcwd, the expenditure incurred in its investigation. If for certain causes Govern- 
ment wish to sever its connection before it makes good the expenditure incurred, it 
may provide part of share capital and exert its furmer influence so that thd ultimate- 
fate of the industry may not be of a doubtful nature. 

(7) Provided that the products of the factory are of a* tolerable and standard 
quality and provided that the price is on a par with the average, of the previous 5 or' 
10 years (Government purchase rates) it is perfectly reasonable that Government should 
guarantee purchase for a long period. Such guarantee will be a very good advertisement 
and will save the company from the trouble of finding an outlet for its finished articles* 
Indigenous articles of manufacture are likely to^ be thrown out on the grotmd that 
they are not up to the standard but when such rejections are made by Government the* 
decision should not be open to criticism. 

Q. 6 . — When Government provides part of the share capital, there must be Ghsveru- 
ment control vested with the Director of Industries. It should be open to the Director to 
enter into all details of the working and have as much right as any other Director of the 
company has. When there is Government money without interest, the influence of the 
Government should not go further than obtaining information as regards the stability 
of the concern with reference to the Government money involved. The Ixical Government 
concerned on the recommendation of the Director of Industries should decide when the- 
mone.y invested should be withdrawn. The Provincial Accountant-General and the* 
Director of Industries must be furnished with a balance sheet for each year so that they 
may know procrress. 

Qs. 7 - 0 . — I am undergoing experience in a Government pioneer factory and I may 
have to modify to some extent my eiusting opinions in the light of further expeoricmce. 
Pioneering* work in India is beset with greater difficulties than in Durope or America- 
for the reason that there are not in India established coirelated industries which will 
help the solution of various minor questions that arise in promoting ^ a particular- 
industry. It is believed that it will oe a short time affair for pioneering. On the 
contrary it must take a long time when the country has not many large industrial 
concerns which are essential for eas^ and quick growth of new industries. Any new 
indust^ is not expected to pay within anything like four or five years even in advanced^ 
countries like Europe while, in the case of India, it may take a little longer time- 
and it should be the function of Government, when it pioneers a particular mdustry,. 
that it continues working it till it realises all the money spent on it. But if it seeo- 
clearly that it cannot within a reasonable time, it would do well to hand, it over to m 
private company but keep active connection with it till it makes good profit for a 
number of years. 

In pioneer factories, there must be two sections or two forms of control, one dealing 
with the purely industrial side and anotheirwith the experimental side. two must bw 

kept separate as far as possible. 

Oollecting data of costs of production when there is no provision, for supply of 
materials and when the labour is not trained to a tolerable extent will be premature. 
It will be necessary to work for several months before things assume a shape whicih 
will facilitate systematic production on a regular scale for soxfie monihs wiiiMiut -m 
hitch'. If experts are to be appointed for pioneering, it mtwt be disbetmiaibd if tiiey 
would be helpful in solving all ^ues that arise as subsidiazy* prqhlsma and if 
would train a certain number of men that woxdd cany on the indt^^ ha an sfBblilliSp 
manner after about four or five yearn. It is jao good saying that are am ’naMS 

for industries in India and it appears to me that when there are men for 
sionfli there must be men for industries also. Im. the ease of aU pio« 
woxic:muBt be esarried out to a limit oomomexmal |»rDduotion is v 

jxterm^ production on regular ^linM must he carxied for vt leaft two <^4 
thm^ wili ^ oppoituniiy tel oveihaol^the aasalts o£.;ai^»arhueaAil 
line fcBT/p^^ca^ Whfd defiitdte line is r — 

to be^sa^sfM^oly on jaB |>vioe, qua^ 

.Trill- '****-^ . Tri 








^ mto parmtt&eni Goy«nmi»nt enterariee« 

^ laatewals o£ xxumu^^timi^ ihe^^ nuofcX 

required ^ all the provinoial OoTexapMnte wiU jiuti^ a 

P«.Tid,d that no pri^nt. 

' establi^ed external trade must naturally offer impediment for internal 

of indnsteies.. With an existing^ organisation for an ^tablished 
^^riUT bo im2>^sible for Ttmng mdnstries to thrive unless in, an appropriate manner 
a^v local development by pioneering and patrhnage ofpnrohase, etc,, 

^vemment shoidd oome forward to aid, without any limitation whatever in such 
mdnstoes as are sp^ialised only in a few countries of the world. There are a number 

Mtenals of foreini (other than British or Indian) production which find a market 
an ^dia ^d it will be up to Gov^nment to see if such articles can be produced 
local^. This may to a certain excite the commercial public but such a complaint 
should bo Ignored. ^ 

When Government experts are lent to private firms or companies that are running 
an establi^ed industry the firms concerned should meet entirely the charges of the 
'expert. ^ But if the private^ body are dealing with a new industry Government may 
'use their discretion in meeting the expert’s charges partly or wholly. If the private 
'Comply ineets the expert’s charges the results of researches should be available 
for the individual company and Government should have the entire right over such 
results under certam workable conditions. If the expert has no claim on the result, 
it is doubtful if either Government or any private company will have the possible 
.advantage from an expert. Government may offer adequate bonus to the expert for 
useful results in addition to his regular fee or salary. i 

Qs. 19-20. — Goveminent demonstration factories are unnecessary. To serve the 
.same purpose, existing industrial concerns can be addressed with a view to improve 
^eir methods and they bo offered ways and means to carry out the experiments 

an view. The success or failure of any demonstration can then bo judged easily as 
when it is a success, the factories concerned would adopt the system or method pro- 
pagated which is the aim of such demonstrations. Such demonstration results diould 
be available « for all factories and the individual factory chosen for demonstration 
purposes should not have any special advantage for having accommodated. 

Qs, 21-23 .- — The provision for research in India cannot be made to meet all require- 
ments in all directions for sometime, to come. Again as regards new industries, owing 
-to the prevailing local ignorance it shotild be necessary to provide fon research in the 
United Kingdom or abroad, with reference to the specific direction in which closer 
knowledge is required to meet the local requirements. 

Q. 24. — The Science Congress may perhaps be able to meet in a wi^, but then 
^ere will be difficulty in making the industrialists refer their problems to the Congress, 
-and the Congress ag^ain to accept the onus of solving them. But if there is an Indus- 
'trial Congress similar to the Science Congress, there will be an occasion for the several 
industrialists to come ih contact with each other and benefit by interchange of thought 
-and experience. 

Q. 25. — I am not aware whether any accurate knowledge exists as regards the 
-quantity price, etc., of forest and mineral wealth of India. Hough figures are most 
•often given but I Jiave not come across cmy correct figures or ideas about these. It 
^leeane to me that surveys may be rMuired to make them useful for industrialists 
'These su r vey s can be usefully made if the Forest or Geological Department would 
•collaborate ws^jp^an industri^ist who, no matter if he is not an expert, can realise how 
•such a survey ootdd ser^e his purpose. 

In any new industry labourers can be trained in their jobs and improved in their 
•<^lloienoy ' by affording sufficient raw materials to work with and employing large 
superyislon staff to put them in the way till*they get familiar with their work. 

Apprenticeship in a premier worktop or factory carries with it superior advantages 
•over tb# industrial schocu training (as it is at present). In the former tike man not 
•only obtains ■k^ll in hi« trade in a thorough and workable manner but is fit f&t industrial 
iw wV ^ he comes cmt*of his apprenticeship. The industrial school training, on the 
•other hand, involves fdNHer ^training before a man is usefid as a skilled labourer. In 
-soifie '^jfat^ries or workshops, appreiptices have an easy time of it but if they are 
iTCi<itpd ‘TiTiTy mu^ as other labourers, the result will be completely satisfactory. Uu- 
nmny factories cannot afford to admit a large number of apprentices as these 
vraiitn materials and be a permanent baiter round the neck of the 

a uex^tain limitation for mitertaining appreatioeships in ^premier 
ihdpstrisd schools wiU come in. . HTow the men sent to 
-giotfc iimt same opportunity of obtaining praotioal rfri l lj 
A* .vM&hppu TO' 'the :induptrial school training mefnl 

- W 'a ‘side iand'. sohod side. The 
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b» ^xsKstljr vjPi wmMf^ c^Msa vbl & normal faotoxj^. Tlmre 

Higbl^f fliwl^tod mi^ ||^t tike amrenttoee in tiie way. 

»e a •oerfmaM ameW^.t^ waste dnarin^ the initial sta^ time md' 

mm becomes mere’ a&d more iamiliar with Jiis work, there will be no room Jor rsgra^ 


nuat be a bo^ ef^ 
In l&is there wall 
as time advances and when the 


US he will be^producino marketable g^oods. I do i 
foeteas thiiMry larg^y de^fmnAm upon individual 
‘Period of apprenticeship should not exceed th 


not dwell upon the marketing^ of 1 


apprenticeship should not exceed three years and they must be paid ^hons' 
three or four according to the interest they take in their work and the 

useful woik turned eui^ 

If the industrial Ipipaool is of the type proposed above, the Director of Industries will 
be the ihan to have control *^its he will 1^ the person who will know which craft requires 
attmdiihwnd which not. 

^ Smplmdif of Jactories in nig'ht schools learn their 3 R*8. which he^s thmn to- 
^nedise if i^y are properiy paid and treated. In moat cases the night school attendance 
IS b>^ly diversion or pastime for the men employed in factories and for this reason alone 
nigmt schools n^ust be encouraged. 

^iTear after year scholars are sent to Europe and America .for studying industries 
with the idea that the young men after returning from abroad will be useful in promot- 
ittg& the particular industries in which they are trained. It stands to reason that 
twffw young men will be useful if not as first rate men as middlemen to carry on industries 
hnreu If these are unfit, the system can be abolished altogether with advantage to 
both the scholars and the Government. No doubt there are defects in the foreign 
sehol^arship system and it is desirable that this question is deeply oonaidered as eany 
as possible. It will be wise if the scholar sent to foreign countries ‘has a tolerable 
grounding in the profession he takes up before he is sent abroad. Me will be able to 
profit by such study, (1) as he would then have already acquired sufficient taste in his 
subject, (2^ as he would be conversant with the limitation under which he must work 
in India, (3) as he would know where th© difficulties occur and how they are overcome 
in a place where the industry is run on established lines, and (4) as he would be 
mature enough to realise his responsibility and gather ripe knowledge during his stay. 
Moreover his usefulness after he returns from abroad must be definitely setUed before 
being sent out. If this is not done, there is no good in sending such men. In some 
cases they have to spend a number of years before they find a job they can accept and 
when they do, they have half forgotten the subject. These are points’ I have raised 
witib the * idea that the Commission will have to give its opinion about^ th© present 
parevalent system adopted by Government for encouraging industries in India. 

In my opinion it will be desirable if Gk>vemment would address the industrial 
concerns of the Presidency if they propose to recommend applications from their firms 
with a view to qualify their present managers or sup>ervieors for studying the conditions 
and methods in other countries which will improve their knowledge. It will b© th© 
duty of Gk)vernment to choose from among these, the men they mink would satisfy 
for promoting a narticular industry. These men should not be above 45 nor below 30. 

For industries assisted b^'' Government in a direct manner, the technical man 
concerned should be given . the opportunity of studying foreign methods to broaden 
his views and modify his methods wherever he is blundesing. 

Q, 66. — This is dealt with under Q. 63. ^ 

Q. 67. — (1) Briefly told, the organisation required for the local Department of 
Industries will be proper technical and trade schools wherein skilled labourers and 
foremen can be trained. There are some under proposals, and iliese wiien completed 
will meet th© requirements in a way. 

(2) Proper technical or scientific laboratory and staff for reBOii||[||i woidc when^ 
occasion arises. 

(3) Proper staff required for experitaaents taken in hand. 

(4) Oi^anisation to investigate the condition of existing cottage indus^ies and’ 

the opportunities for creating new ones. ' • 

Qs. 68-60. — An Advise^ Board would be unnecessary if there ie an able and 
sympathetic Director who will have a free administrative hand. A Director is necessary 
and> ^fore ne takes up the place he must be conversant with ^ the conditions df the 
Pi^inee aicid' its peoples. He must be capable of acting on his independent views and 
have administrative aubility. • 

A business, man is unnecessary as the depardjgiMit must not coacem - itaelf . with 
business though it should conform to the ideas ox busings men. A business mnn eanraes: 
with him the traditions of business and in the Departnmnt of Industries whielr. has 
quite a different function to dischai^e, he will be out of place. An expert again liiipKf' 
no^ dse dhless the department ‘ is concerned with a group of correlated- indu s t rSsa . 
hmg as he continues in office. To my mind the best man for Ihe plsee wili be a 
e:q;>ert offidad having adequate ^administrative experience. * 

Q: — The . varikras psovincial dcmitmonts may be Hnleed an tmpedal 

partment under a sinirte head. An Tmpexiiii Department Is necessary ’ ■ and--. ' 'hy 
useful in keepinn a tfmndfv eve on. ^e activities of the varions na nt lnee a In Inisaian? 



down n nh eal^y competition as re|^ards indiis^^^ fn avoiding diuieoopsaxy dveir- 
^pping by different provinces, and in giving lines W loag^t&r^veral provinces 

r^ard to the supply of materials, labour and^maiket. The liiiperial'X>snartment 
will be pureiy administrative. . ipn^ . # ~ ; 

Q, 63* — Without going much into the past history* of *the dc^^ariiaeiits. I may say Tpligi itiT sad 
that there are at present two departments, one under 'the control of thn rPirsetoi of wilMifido - 
Airriculture and the other under the Director of Industrie^ Ighich are i 

with industries. . "fz:. 'jk 

The former department ^ concerns ‘itself with matters rebMin|r to thdt aflfricult]|{n|d 
industry and tbero is an Agricultural Engineer with an Assistaw^lllitginee*' for ‘admitu^ 

besides about a dosen district supervisors who 'partly'^ lent by the ' 

Public \W orks Department and partl 3 ^ mechanics trained in^the mechanical eng^^eej^ing 
schools. I have worked in the earlier period of my service as a district snpdii|r1IMIr jmd 
my ^ experience tells fme that a supervisor in charge of the dieirioilt ^kmder 
Agricultural Engineer) must have good character and sound technical qualificatioiMkl 
if the ^work under his charge should increase and be at the same time efficient. The 
supervisors have to install agricultural plants for rjots and a good dhal of tact and 
intelligence is necessary, to bring into existence profitable conceros and ^reject unheal^y 
enterprises. The local Public Works Department can supply, if they mind, the right “ 
sort of men in case such men would be adequately paicl. The amount or qqanSty 
of district staff can be considerably diminished by placing these men and the * 
charge for the Government would be the same with much better results in the lat^sr 
case. 


The Department of Industries concerns itself with all industrial matters and 

industrial education. The present work and staff of this department is as follows: 

There is a Leather Trades School which includes in its staff besides a Leather 
Expert or Principal (who is at present on military duty and whose place is filled up 
for the time being by an Indian who has studied the leather industry in England after 
a preliminary career in a local tannery) lecturers on chemistry, book.>keeping, etc. 
The aim of the school is to train the sons of practical tanners in the advanced and 
scientific methods of leather manufacture. The school has just been started and it 
remains to be seen how the men interested in the industry are going to avail themselves 
of an institution of this kind. The leather industry is one of the chief industries of 
this Presidency and Government has done all it can to foster it. There is a weaving 
department consisting of two superintendents having for their duties the imparting of 
instruction among the weaver class about the advanced methods of weaving with fly 
shuttle looms and advising generally on weaving as a cottage industry. A dyeing 
expert has been working at madras for the last five years. Dis regular work, owing- 
to the delay in the construction of the technical institute at Madura, the chief dyeing 
centre of the Presidency, has not commenced. In the meantime he has dealt with 
the question of indigenous dyestuffs. He has been also put in charge of various 
special functions — ^preparing a syllabus for industrial schools, the Prmcipalship of 
the Leather Trades school, technical advice to the Punalur Paper Mills and the M^ras 
Pencil Factory. His services are at present availed of in the general directions indi> 
-cated above and he will probably take up his duties at Madura as soon as the building is 
completed. Analogous to the commercial museum of Calcutta, the department Las 
organised a bureau of industrial information. The bureau is in charge of a superin- 
tendent and is intended to help enquirers on commercial and industrial matters. Includ- 
ing the Director the above forms more or less the present permanent st^ of the 
department. 

The depajptment has taken in hand the following problems which are of temporary 
interest: — (l)liflbe bricks, (2) oils, (3) pencils, (4) paper and (6) glass. (1) and (2) are in 
charge of the Assistant Director who is a temporary" hand in the department. (3) 
where I am working is at present in charge* of the dyeing expert, (4) w in charge of 
an engineer, and (6) is in charge of a sub-engineer of the Public Works Department. 
These concerns will be of a temporary nature and when their industrial aspects have 
been fully gone into, the case will arise whether or not successful private concerns' 
can be started on the basis of the e^meriments conducted by the department. In these 
experimental factories Ihere are two Public Works Department men of the permanent 
^per subordinate establishment, Mr. Narayanamurthy on glass and myself on pencilii. 
I^ese are again only ^mpoanary so ^far as this department is concerned. The services 
!>f others are more or les5 of a tem|>o^ary nature. 

The department is discharging' another function. There are a few industrial 
icluiols scattered all over the Presidency having for their aims the teaching of artisans 
^Q^ir crafts. These schools are aided by Government through the department, 
^^rt from these aided institutions^ the Government technical institute at Madura 
^18 he0n, for the l|u»t few years training young men for oil tegine driving and general 
itting work. , Thero are schemes afoot for amplifying the useftilness of this institute 
fineoluucLic^ enghaemriw) and for including weaving and dyeing also. Thefe 

to be ^ven ef^t ip in the City of Madras for trade and technical s<^o^le 
a >€ew to nuM^ the deimand lor inen trained in .^eir profession. 
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As J am in no way cbn|iectecl with the administration of the department hot' yei 
one of the departmental staff 1 do not wish to express^ any views on the mdiTidn^ 
uctivitieis of we department and moreover as the Commission would otherwise ohtaii 
opinions on these it is unnecessary for me to mention However, X raise a 

Ijreuoral points on general working' of the department — 

(1) It 18 desirable that the department should concern itself with a limited 
group of related industries which will enable them to work efficiently in the light bi 
Ihe knowledge and information gained. In dealing with any industry, there must 
be several issues to solire alid in dealing with a group of correlated industries there will 
be several common issues and their solution will considerably lighten the work in 
later enterprises. l%e natural resources of the locality %nd the conditions of the 
labour and market will dictate in favour of some and against others and so a definite 
pregramme can be fixed. 

(2) The man engaged by the Qoverument on industrial experiments must have 
'‘no lien on Government service and must be such as would willingly go vrith 

a private concern when the Government have made up a case for private management. 
Tms is one of the essential elements for success of any industry here. For all industries 
three class of men are required — (1) high grade scientists, (2) middlemen (supervisom or 
managers) and (3) labourers./ As regards high grade scientists, they are worth any money 
provided! t proper use is made of them. Their work will be more or less of a leisurely kind 
so far as the industry is concerned. "We have a number of them all over the Presidency. 
As regards middlemen theA' must be made out of the right sort as they do not exist. 
There wi^, be difficulty in making them as the right sort of men for industries find 
lucrative posts elsewhere under Government or become lawyers and doctors. It must 
therefore be one of the fundamental duties of the Department of Industries to produce 
alongside o# apy experimental factory two or three men capable of handling such 
industrial conoeras. There is no good in promoting industries with no provismn for 
management. fVide Ans. Q. 67-70). 

.(3) Ih the department itself, apart from the middelmen that axe 

seen along "v^h. the industry when it matures there must be someone conversant 

with the lyjbistify so that he may be in a position to render initial advice when the 

department takes in hand a cognate enteiprise. But if the department has made up 

its mind not to touch any of the allied industries, there need not be any vestige of its 
past activities excepting the reports and results. So then the department need not have 
any -permanent staff on industrial experiment. Young engineers of the localt College 
of Fngineering can be attracted to such posts as has been done hitherto. But it is open 
for these men to find comfortable berths in the Public 'Worte Department, Local 
Boards and Municipalities, where the work will be comparatively light and less 
taxing. Men capable of assimilatinn* ideas and taking the initiative are what is wanted 
for industries and I am unable to touch upon any other resource for the class of moy i 
required for industries. 

(4) Industries generally can be classed as major and minor. By * minor in- 
dustries * is meant all those that do not require erection of plant and machinery and 
that can be pursued as cottage industries. The best organisation that is required in 
this case is an organisation to supply the workers with raw material and receive back 
the finished products at reasonable prices. It is true that there are not many organised 
cottage industries though India has been, from time immemorial, noted for its excellent 
cottage industries. It is very often pointed out in the press that cottage industries 
should be revived. In modern times, it is doubtful if cottage industnes will pay 
in all cases. The Department of Industries may examine individually every cottage 
industry in select places and advise if there is any gpround for perpetu^ing a cottage 
industry in spite of the competition offered by modem machinery. M^^^riMumption is 
that it will be no longer possible for cottage industries to hold their o-wn. 

.However it may he worth investigating a little deeply to have a clear view about 
it. Except weaving the Department of Industries does not concern itself at present with 
cottage industries. Here again there are so many kinds, one kind of weaving may pay; 
another may not. Surely anybody will look to the Director to give an opiiuon as 
regards the commercial aspect of cottage industries as practised at present and if there 
i# any scope to improve. All the industries which require erection of large plant and 
machinery and controlling a fairly large amount of labour are ** major industries. 
The ‘‘major** industries require large capital investment while “minor** industries 
do not. All that is required in the latter is a strO^ local organisation in succj^ssful 
cotti^ge industries to prevent them from dyinj^ out. It is possible that some ** minor 
industries suffer for want of this organisation and the effort requii^ is very 
considering the benefit to be derived. o . ^ 

- Qs. 67-70. — If expertly ai^e to be engaged for pioneering industries in Indda, 
is no good in having second../ and third »rate men. Mem who will bo SKrort 

in Ev^xope or America should be procured. Such experts dkouid be a rmy 

saluTy^and will be worth it. But I doubt i| su^ sort of wpuld be easily ayails^W 
fipr service in India. TIim men should possess practical Imowlo^d . that is. dcrirvad 
by Icng connection with smy established and sucscessful iudustcyr^i^luBS^ Ih 
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jwgfanrwm it aamet be iaapoMible to tempt the proper men for eervice in even 

evk ▼exy idj^h. aaieries considering the human side of the question. To obviate Hus > 
nreoticM dif&culiy 1 would suecrest a course that has been puieued in Madras bjr 
Messrs. Chatterton and^T fsiwl er ^ and with a certain amount of success. When anjr 
industry is started sts-' sm experiment the local Department of Industries concerned 
ehn assign it to a fairly educated young man who will take interest in his work and 
will be ready and resourceful to attack the various issues that will arise in handling 
a new industry with a certain amount of confidence and optimism. In doing so, 
ihd' head of the department should be perfectly level headed and properly direct and 
control his work without permittin^r him to deviate from his field. In ^ing so, the 
various practical difficulties that spring up ow'ing to the local conditions will get solved 
in a way and a practical basis for work can be established. The method cf manufacture 
so established may vary in some particulars from what has been done elsewhere but 
the problem can be considered to have been solved so long as the industry promises to 
pay and so long as Government has done all it can. There is one peculiar benefit 
in this course. During the experimental stage, the man in charge becomes thoroughly 
conversant with all the processes and is familiar with all the aspects of the industry. The 
Government would not only have the thing solved but also have trained a staff to run 
the industry in an efficient manner. On the contrary if a good and willing foreign 
expert was employed the trouble will come in as to what should be the future of the 
industry when he goes away". To instance a practical case, the glass factory at Madras 
engaged two German experts who, so long as they were there, were producing very 
good glass but after they had left, nobody could do that. So then it should be^oonsidered 
before experts aVe appointed as to the precise condition of the industry when experts 
appointed on very high salaries sever their connection. - " 

It will be unnecessary to hold a special whole-time expert for any indPhstry at t he 
cost of the Government as there will be no opportunitv for such a mci^ fjff Ijadia. When 
the time comes for it, this can be very well met at the cost of the oonc^eCQB.s which will 

S rofit by it. If there is an Imperial expert staff a point for criticism ^irill arise from 
le industrial and commercial public that the Imperial expert stafjf is not eqilipped ~ 
in all directions, and it will be a waste to engage, at present, a huge mkS to cover 
all possible grounds. If there is no expert on glass, but only on paper, the glass., 
traders have room for complaining that the Government are benefiting only paper 
trading. The paper expert again cannot be doing useful work unless Government 

E roposm to attacm him entirely to a factory’- for a considerable period or better still 
is full capacity for service. And it is quite open to a factory to choose its own 

expert and Government aid will be unnecessary. But if he is not so engaged, his 
usefulness in his own country is marred with no compensating advantage here. 

To obviate these difficulties if the local Governments can have one or more labora- 
tories or institutions manned by scientists who will be able to help in a suitable manner 
the men who' resort to such laboratories for doing research worh, it will be easy for 
the local Department of Industries to command the convenience it requires to conduct 
small researches. In such laboratories, it will be impossible to include specialists 
unless the local Governments concerned pins itself to a groun of co-related subjects 
which may take a very long period to complete. Otherwise it will suffice if one or 
two pure scientists are empl oye d. The local Director of Industries must have complete 
control of this laboratory. TTiis system will more or less meet the immediate local 
requirements in a workable way. In course of time, such a laborato:^ can grow into 
increasing importance not on account of the initial establishment or equipment but purely 
from the amount and nature of work done at such a laboratory. Proper arrange- 
ments may be^-made for recording and publishing the useful work done at such a 
laboratory. Such a laboratory can be^ constructed as exigencies demand and gzow , 

as time advances; it may ultimately develop into a technological institute. 

Q, 71. — ^I do not see that there is any present need for technological institutions Tsdhnologloal 
at Madras and wh^ the case arises for one development may be made 'in the directions Institutions, 
required. On the contrary if teclinological institutions are developed before^ the in- 
dustriea tkat will be profited by them are bro ught into existence the institution may- 
be subsequently founi to be unworkable. When the projier case for it arises, it may 
arise in a place whe|^ its necessity is keenly felt and will be of an abiding nature. 

Such t^hnological ine^itutions, as they arise, may be part of a general scheme for the 
whole of India. * " - 

Q, 72. — It follows from tho above that such an inrtitute would work efficiently 
only when ik deals wiGi a limited group of correlated subjects. 

^ Q. 73, — Government initiative will be naoossary and sufficient and control tmneces- 
any. In xoy reply to Qa. 67-7^ 1 have indicated the outline for a laboratory and a 
techtbological institute may be devolooed out of this groundwork. 

'^774, ^There will not be much overlapping in the circumstances stateiL^ above OMdJastioa 

and it there is, it will bo unavoidable and there will be no harm in it. ^ rMsseob. 

' 75-76« — The Soiedoe PongrM will become useful if it takes interMt in industrial 

are bnng gone .into Toy Goventieeiii or private firms in India. 
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V ^JT7 , — To render tibe mOthod suggested in my reply to 
tim ined Ibcally who cannot be called an expert, (monld 1m sent abroad 

' lor at least a ebort ]mriod to improve bis knowledge. Before 4ie is s^t oat ar 

nn-niarf-. |]ie made to enable bim to visit tbe foreign mdustrial cjOnCerns wJ^cdi. 'nnprove 
hill existing knowledge about bis industry. In many instances it WiHl im didSBUmlt to 
bave full access owing to jealousy which is just and reasonable but yet it will be jmssible 
to enlarge his knowledge considerably. ^ . 

In sending out such a man, the Government should bear all bis charges till hie 
return in addition to bis ordinary pay. Arrangement can _be made by tbe SecretAxy 
of State as is at present done for State technical scholars while away from India. 

Qs. 78-79.J — I have found difficulty in obtaining books of Reference on technical and 
scientific subjects and there is not a proper library in Madras. It is desirable that 
the Director of Industries should own a complete library wherein recent^ editions on 
technical and scientific subjects are available for reference. Iii such a library books 
dealing with pure science need not come in as they will be available in other colleges 
and public libraries. 

Q 3 . 82-83 . — Very useful information is available from the publications of the Depart- 
ments of Statistics and Commercial Intelligence. If it is possible to locate 

the consumption of foreign imports and prepare statistics of local production 
with particulars, the information will give a full idea of local requirem&ts 
and how they are met. Similarly in the case of our exports, we shall 

learn wh^e we are to look for a ready sale. Such information is available from 
the report on rail and sea borne trade but it will be admitted that .the publication 
ip ^wanting in description of details and full particulars of the imports, exports, and 
'consumption. These journals may give fuller particulars having regard to the fact 
theye is a good organisation to collect and publish. 

*'86. — If Government should establish or assist industrial journals either for 
general ajr special industries, it would not be of much use to persons actively engaged 
imlei^ Government had had opportunities of practically testing and veri^ing state- 
ment^’ made therein and unless Government aims at thoroughness. To instance a 
practical case, several^ species of timber were given out to our pencil factory as being 
J|l(i]c®l'V for pencil making and some of them were found to be good enough in trying 
a sample piece; but when dealing with bulk samples, most of these had to oe discarded 
^here are various considerations that will be looked into by an industrialist and if these 
have not been fully entered into the publication will be incomplete. So, in order that 
the industrial journals may help the industrialists, it is desirable to restrict the scope 
of the journal for particular industries in which the Government can confidently hope 
to supply good and useful information for the time being. 

Q. 86. — I do not think that dissemination of industrial information, in the various 
vernaculars will at all serve any useful purpose and I am of opinion that beyond 
serving as an advertisement for the departmental activities, the additional benefits 
derived will be altoo-ether disproportionate. Dissemination of information in various 
vernaculars on agricultural matters will perhaps be of value among the agricultural 
public who may .not be able to read the English language but such a step as regards 
industrial matters is of doubtful utility. 

Q- 87. — Special monographs on industrial subjects, as has been already pointed 
out against Q. 85, should have combined authorship — combining in them, theoretical 
and practical knowledge. Even good monographs beyond giving rough outlines will 
not materially help an industrialist whose conditions cannot, in most cases, be foreseen 
or realised by monographists. The circumstances that will vitiate the usefulness of 
these monographs are want of thoroughness in the monographs themd^ves, and the 
varying conditions of labour, material machinery and market. Any monograph has 
got an educative value and it is desirable that Government should encourage publication 
of usef^ monographs by men who can be Ipoked uoon as competent men to deal with 
the subject. Care will have to be exercised that no unsound advice is given or unneces- 
sary or incomplete publication is permitted. The monographs should aim at complete- 
ness on the following heads : (1) technical knowledge, (2) materials, and (3) commertsial 
aspect of raw materials and finished products. » 

Q. 88. — There must exist useful monographs in other European languages and 
English translations of the useful ones will perhaps in some cas^ save a certain amount 
of spade work. Their usefulness will of course be of a limited nature and so “with 
proper judgment, sound and really valuable publioations can be made accessible *to the 
English reading public. 

It is a very deplorable state of things for the manufacturer and consumers thnt 
there is often a variation of 100 •'w cent in prices at the-two extremes. T^iis verv 
variation dn many instances handicaps domestic iadustries. When an arti^e^^ 
manufactured in Germany for bne anna and cost6 the consumer in two ihm" 

are i^ous inte^edia^ ammes and m i d dl e men whose interests in perpatuatiaff esi^ 
tisbed imports from abroad offer a permantet. oheck to any new entexe »^^^4 
be very difficult fonOoyjtanment to remove this difficully but yet St w<ndd tove diffnbsigSS 



ifeit if c»lo«I» b« frablislked wldeh will aerv« Mt * 

WMiwnfiwvtuger ixt trader ae to liow far 1 m ean ta^ a&j permaaesit footSold 
witbont fear of loaa. • ^ 

Qt» 89 to 92. — ^Artiolea of oonaomptiozL such as oils, dru^, chemicals, and shape Onelil a m is s|r 

“ ' * " ' - ;a^de •*•• • 


V*. 68 to 82. — ^Art&oXea ox consiomption such as oils, dru^, chemicals, and shaM aatHl sii i is S|r 
wherein adulteration is pojwible or impurities may exist should be certified as reewpds tasM^, sto ■ 
the extent of purity. Articles of food that will aftect the consumer’s health should be 
' penalised and others which carry harmless adulterants should be warned off. 

Collectors of the districts or the X^ocal Government alone should be competent to 
^rant certificates. They alone can competently deal with the inspecting' staff who 
will pass mods for consumption. 

t?. 98. — I cannot say J have got any complaint as regards railway freights as I have Hs*iwsy frsli^ts. 
not yet come across any difficulties till now. But yet I may point out that the freight 
charges on wood for industrial purposes ma 3 ' be on a line with the ruling rates for 
fuel. There is reason for this. The cost of wood in both these cases is more or less 
the same, probably less in the case of wood for industrial purposes as these have no 
market locally and as additional freight will increase the revenue of the railway 
companies. - 

Q. 110. — (1) I am connected with the pencil factory and my firs.t point is about 
wood, supply. This is one of the factors in determining the success of the industry. * 

I cannot say that investigation as regards the proper Madras wood is yet fully settled 
though some are found to be suitable in a way. The difficulty so far felt comes in 
obtaining it in proper condition and time. I feel that this will be solved satisfactorily 
in course of time. In the interest of the industry I would suggest that to any private 
company that sthrts the enterprise Government should supply with suitable forest timb^ 
free of seigniorage for say five years and thereafter undertake not to charge anything above 
that done for cheapest timber. This concession need not be extended in favour of hij^h 
class wood and I do not think that any high class timber is available for^^upexip:^ 
grade pencils. Similar concession should be granted for graphite mining. ^ ** 

(2) Considering that Government departments require large quantities "fojp their 
use in the various Provinces of India and that Government have control of the forests - 
wherefrom timber for manufacture has to bo derived on a commercial scale, it may 
be a proposition for the Imperial Government to set up one Government factory whict 
will cater purely for all the departments of Government in India. 

(3) A study of the methods adopted in Ceylon to refine graphite must be mada^ 
from a purely practical point of view. On making this study it must be seen if we 
can do refining with better advantage. 

(4) Considering that the industry is a complicated one, though to a casual 
observer it is simple, it is desirable that the Government should keep in view that the 
research work in connection with the industry is yet incomplete and should be 
carried on for some more time if the industry is to be based on sound commercial 
lines. I may suggest that even though the industry is handed over to private manage- 
ment in the near future Government should see that the investigations pending are 
not ignored. 

(5) Considering the impK)rtance of labour in the industry Government should 
«o arrange matters when handing over to private management that the existing organisa- 
tion of skilled- labour is fully availed of. 

Q. 111. — In having had to deal with pencil manufacture, I had to know something 
of clays and having regard to the existence of China clay all over the Presidency it 
* eeems to be a likely problem for Madras to investigate the possibilities of a domestic 
pottery industry. I am not thoroughly familiar with all the resources though I know 
of some and, if a systematic investigation as regards quantity and quality leads to 
the erection of a few factories, much of the imported porcelain goods can be cheaply 
manufactured here. The potters of the Presidency are not familiar with the processes 
in making high class pottery and owing to^ the fact that the Government of Madras have 
in hand two important industries in pencil* and glass, they are in a very advantageous 
position to take ceramics as their another likely subject. Methods of manufacture and 
raw materials being in most cases similar, investigations made as regards pencil and 
glass will be helpful. , . ' 

' Qs. 112 ana 118. — ^Cheap woods for industrial purposes is available in large quanti- 
ties in the forests ^<*he I^esidency but for want of transpoi^ facilities and proper 
technical knowledo-e to deal with them their use in making pulp, paper, charcoal and 
Several valuable commercial organic compounds is not made. I doubt if there is any 
definite statistical information as regards quality, quantity and costs of assembling 
the produce of the forests with reference to the above industries. The produce of the 
foeesto is not, to my knowledge availed of in these dirrotions, primarily for want of 
expert knowledge and partly for lack of reliable statistical information necessary for 
liny industrial Mdertaking. It however may bo generally presumed that the transit 
dhazges are. prohibitive as we railways except in a few places,, do not pierce throug'h the 
Ccmsidering the large forest area, the staff at present employed for the 
aduxnmtxsKHcm of fcnests cafi hardly cope with the work they have in hand and it is 
tootpossible for the FOTest Bepartments to do anything more than what they are doing . 



at present unless additional staff is created. It will be up to ibis additional staff 
to proper roads inside tbe forest with reference to the pimuoe to be eaploited and 
to systematically investigate the forest products. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 
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Witness No. 1^18. 

Mr. N. Subrammanva Awar, Weaving Assistant, Departrnent of Industries, 

Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

Qs. 1 to 3. — ^My experience in this direction is limited to one or two small enter- 
prises. In^ the year 1908>09 a few gentlemen of Salem formed themselves into a syndicate 
and Oad almost completed negotiations for taking over from the now defunct GK)vernment 
weaving factory, the shawl industry that was demonstrated beyond doubt to be commer- 
cially successful. The required capital was readily forthcoming,* but before the business 
could be taken over, the syndicate insisted that, in order that the same satisfactory 
results might ensue after the transfer of the business, the Superintendent of the factory 
should continue his supervision for a sufficiently long period. To ensure his taking 
sufficient and genuine interest in his work, the syndicate thought that he should be 
asked to invest some of his own money in the business and that he should be allowed 
to accept extra remuneration. Ah these conditions could not be fulfilled ‘the scheme fell 
through. It seems to me that for establishing small industries, the capital required 
can be easily had, provided the scheme has been shown to be sound and has secured 
cqpfidence, and provided also that skilled supervision is available. The promoter of 
the scheme will however be expected to show his faith in it by himself sinking some 
of his own money in the proposed concern. 

A company was also formed in Madras about the year 1905 called the ** Madraa 
Chrome Leather Company *’ to manufacture chrome leather and chrome leather goods. 
To my knowledge they found no difficulty in securing adequate capital, though the 
concern collapsed on account of other causes. 

' I am not familiar with the details of any large enterprises, but I venture to think 

that if Govemnaent should help an enterprise in some way, after satisfying themselves 
as to the soundness of the scheme, there would be no difficulty in Indian capital being 
secured. 

Industrial enterprises are confined to towns or the vicinities of towns. The capital * 
for large enterprises is generally foreign capital. The Indian capital for industrial 
enterprises comes mostly if not entirely from townspeople. The absence of capital from 
people in villages is in my opinion due more to the poverfy of the population than to 
lack of opportunities, ignorance or want of enterprising spirit. In order that the ben^ts 
of industrial enterprises may reach villages, long-term advances should be made to 
poor villagers by co-operative banks started for the purpose. Tn all industries encouraged 
by Government, there must be proper supervision by them and the industries must be 
run on the principle that the profits pertaining to them should be shared by 'the workmen 
also. " • 

Q. 5. — Generally speaking, the form of Government help depends on the merits of 
each case. In large enterprises, I am inclined to think, that^ne provision by Government 
of part of the share capital of companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of 
capital and guaranteed Government purchase of products are the most effective. In 
coHage industries like the weaving industry, money grants for the purchase of improved 
appliances or the supply of such appliances on easy terms of payment of cost are prmerable' 
to other methods of help. Bounties and subsidies may not, in my opinoin, be conducive 
to the rapid ^owth of an industry. Loans may be granted but not without interest 
except in special cases. Guaranteed dividends for a limited period and supply of machi- 
nery' and plant on the hire purchase system are also useful in, the case of small 
industries. But when an industry is such that it has to combat the povnfiBrful.Competition 
of a well-established foreign import tra;de, all possible methods of help ^omd be made*, 
available, and no limitations should be placed on Gk>vernment aid when a new enteitprise* 
is intended to keep out foreign manufactures. . . 

'Whatever may be the method of help Tendered by Government, I think it in 
essential that Government should have a genei^ control over the i^ounts connected with 
the biMiness. It is not desirable for Government to interfere with the actual m^nage^ 
ment of the business ; but where Gkivemment have taken shares, there may be a Ghrv- 
emment direeitor on the directorate whose powers should be the same at those of otheeir 
directors. 

Q. 7. — ^My experience of the aluminium and chrome lea t he r ipdnatrisa started 
Government leads me, to ‘^link that Government shcmld pioneer hear. hadnaMi^ Aillar 
mnsultation with tedbcoieid experts^ tmd on data carefully coBeotod the . 



such indiutriM as promise to be commerciaUy successful. After the 
has been dnnan^ted to be successful it should be handed over t©^ privase 
^^ataluis or companies. C^yeruon of successful pioneerin[^ experjonents into perma- 
nent enterprise is not at all desirable. ^ 

society formed at Mambalam for oil pressing and the Oo-opOTmtiT« 
^^^^i^J^Tsc^Sies” Conjeoveram, 1 have not known any industrial sooi^C 

benefited by co-operative societies, 
i'or ey^ industry, them ought to be societies for finance, for the purchase of raw 
- ®®^® finished products. Co-operation among weavers is an 
opinion, it is the only means of uplifting 5ie present condi- 
•5 ji ^® weavers and of transferring to them the profits now taken awav bv 

middlemen. The organwtion of weavers* societies should, under the present conditions 
of t^ community, include besides weavers, other persons that understand business. 

_ lb •—Besides wny ^perience^ of the aluminium and chrome tanning industries Techniosl aid. 

I have had mtimata acquaintance with the handloom industry of the Province for nearly 
weaving industry has been considerably benefited by the investigations 
of the Weaving Department of the local Government. All over the Presidency, improved 
smys have been introduced, and in some of the coast districts north of Madras, the 
fly shuttle has come to stay displacing the country loom altogether. To a smaller extent 
country-made dobbies have also come into use. The introduction of the improved slay 
has improved the economic condition of the weaving community, the earning power of 
the fly shuttle weaver having increased by about 33 per cent. The beneficial influences 
lb® results of investigation by the Madms Government have outgrown this province 
and have spread to other Presidencies. 

The loan of Government expeHs to private firms or companies should not be free 
■exc^t it be to help infant industries. In my opinion no restrictions should be placed 
in the matter of the publication of the results of researches made by a Government paid 
expert while attached to a private business, but the party should be apprised of this 
oondition beforehand. 

Q, 19. Peripatetic demonstration factories similar to the peripatetic weaving parties Dsmonatratlon 

'^fbing m the Presidency are, in my opinion, highly useful in the case of ^ttage **otori*.. 
industries, while central demonstration factories are necessary in the case of large 
industries. ' ^ 

Q. 26.— The existing knowledge of the available resources of the country — agri- IndunWial mirTsv-. 
cultural, etc., — should be supplemented by further surveys. The survey should consist ^ 

of one or two officers belonging to the department concerned who are familiar with the 
country and a. few men actually engaged in the business. It should be considered whether 
the materials collected during the survey would be helpful in developing an industry. 

On doubtful points, the opinion of experts should be taken. 

Qs. 30 to 32. — Industrial exhibitions are primarily intended to 'serve (1) as effective EshibiUona and ule 
sale, agencies and (2) as agencies for educating the public more especiaJly the artisan «g«noiea. 
classes. 

The present day exhibitions of which I have had some considerable experience, 
do not in. my opinion fulfil either of the two objects satisfactorily. The ^ormous 
mcjcnditure incurred in connection with these exhibitions is out of all proportion to the 
results that are brdinanly obtainable. 

Of the value of exhibitions as the medium for sales I do not think much. I have 
heard constant complaints from merchants that the business they arg able to do at the 
exhibition is so very small and the risk they have to undergo is so heavy that one rarely 
thinks of repeating his visits. The highest ambition of a merchant is to obtain a medal 
for his goods for the sake of advertisement and having obtained it he no longer thinks 
of that exhibition. 

It seems to me that commercial emporia at convenient district centres will be a 
much 'cheaper and more effective method of disposing of products. Dmporia for all kinds 
of goods at district centres and one for high dass goods from all over the Presidency in 
the Presidenoy town, will serve as efficient sale agencies. The weekly fairs held in certain 
•districts such as Oddmbatore are practically commercial enemoria and if such fairs should 
be better cprganized kept under the management of Municipalities or Local Boards 
they would answer the purpose admirably. Co-op6ratiye distrmutive societies such as 
the Tflplicane Co-operative Stores will' be another effective means of disposal of finished 
goods. In thi» case, the consumer and ^e producer are in an advantageous situation 
^le .pooducOr has the advantage of selling nis goods for ready money without much 
interventdon'^from the middlemen, and the consumer for whose benefit the society exists 
has the certainty of getting a good article for the price offered. 

Ah regards tike second object of exhibitions, vm., 'the education of the craftsmen 
and the oemsequent improvement bf the crafts, exhibitions as conducted at f>resent are of 
IMIe avail, real workers attend the exhibition, poverty and other causes prevent 

thkm JErom’- leaviiig -their hotoes for distant places, and no serious attempts are made 
ite'i^eniifeade ihe men with monetary he^p to attend the exhibitioa.^ In my opinion, nn 
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exhibition without visitors from amon^ the artisan communities^ fails in its piupose>- 
It is the craftsmen that can obtain the maximum benefit accruing^ from exhibitions. 
A number of articles of the same description but of varying donees of worJcmanship 
are presented for comparison so that people in the respective lines of business 
take notes and try to emulate their more (billed brethren. Such advantog^es of exhibi* 
tions are now denied to the real workmen. There is no doubt that exhibitions csonducted 
on right lines will have considerable educative value. Annual exhibitions are unneces*- 
sary and they may be held once in five years or so. 

Speaking of cottage industries, I should think that in the present ignorant condition 
of almost every class of artisans, a sort of itinerant exhibition will ho productive of 
greater good than one held in any fixed locality. * 

The exhibition should contain three different branches, one for the indigenous- 
products of the province, one for those of other provinces of the coiftitry and one for 
similar articles of foreign make. All exhibits should bear labels showing their 
and the places of their manufacture. Such shows serve to acquaant the men engaged 
in industries with what is being done in other provinces and in other countries. 

Qa 34 to 36. — Inter-provincial trade representatives are essential for various 
reasons': the chief among them are (1) that they can help in arranging for the right sort 
of exhibits at exhibitions, (2) that they can in time acquaint theur own provmce with 
market prices of articles in other provinces and (3) that they can exploit new markets for 
the products of their own province. It often happens that when other provinces such as 
Bombay or Bengal want a Madras product usually exported to foreign countries, owing- 
to absence of an organization or recognized representatives who can help in a regular 
interchange of accurate market news, the sudden outside demand unsettles the local 
market and makes it unsteady for a long time. i j* 

Trade representative should be chosen from among men who are themselves directly 
concerned in the manufacture of Indian products. Chambers of Commerce and tr^e 
unions or guilds should be able to supply such men, but unfortunately such organizations 
are rare in our province. Trade unions at convenient centres are a real want. 

For the reasons above set forth, trade representatives in foreign countries arer 
equally essential or even more so. The trade representatives should possess complete 
knowledge of the conditions of labour, market, and other requisites connected with » 
business, which obtain in India, and with that knowledge he should proceed to st^^y 
the resources and markets in other countries and be of use in eff^tiyeJy guiding India 
in manufacturing and marketing suitable articles. Such people, it need hardly be- 
said, considerably help in the country ascertaining the market prices of foreign articles^ 
raw and manufactured, used in this land. In short, these representatives will be useful 
in several ways in developing the trade and indust^ of the country. . . * -i t t j. 

Q. 37. Government departments which use imported articles shottld publish hsto 

of those articles with prices freight and other charges being noted separately — and 
also exhibit them at commercial emporia, museums or exhibitions. ' f-v 

Q. 39 . More banking facilities than are at present available shotild* be afforded 

for the marketing of indigenous products, more especially -where the markets for 
products are foreign. Take ground-nuts for instance ; without -a bank s help no busineM 
in that product is possible. Until a year or two ago, it would appear ^at certain 
banks in Madras and Pondicherry used to pay advances on goods -^arehous^ wittr 
them At the present time, they do not advance money on the mere security of gc^w 
kept in their custody but wait till they have received foom foreign ban^ advicea 
of detracts The banking facilities at wesent available seem moreover to fovour only 
big firms that export goods direct. Smaller merchants and ryots who are producers have 
got to look to Nattukkottai Chettis, who getting money from the abovesaid banks 
fend the producers at much higher rates of interest Any profit that ^e ^ot may get 
bv the sale of his product is often swallowed up by the heavy interest that he has to pay 
on the loan taken: Improvements in the present banking ariMgements must theirefore 
be in the direction of helping smaller merchants and ryots. 

Existing banking agencies should have branches in important centres <where- 
articles for export are produced, in order that they may help the j>rodi^s with advances 
of money in times of necessity on the s^urity of goods stocked m their warehouses. 
It seems to me that co-operative banks will be most helpful in this r^pect, for on the 
security of stock on hand they can advance ryots and small merchants suffici^t inoim and 
wait for repayment until the owner of the stock finds a favourable season for the sale ^ 
goods subject to certain limitations regarding time. The existence of banks will 
SabU the producer to avoid taking advances from the tradtr^g. dxrect m at weserU; 

U wm furSier help in the prevention of adulteration of goods, beoau^ it will be the 
interest of banked ensure the q^lily of goods bef Qre paymep| of advano^. 
Jm^gements can be made for orAua^ banks that now finan^ Sajtukkottai 

T«vnnAv-lenders to divert their available sources to leudiag ccHOrorativs 
and otter ~ banks that nay ba ^bSta for £a 

waihalTdawnad for the 




agwiem of ftn o noiln g wiU^ X am auze, to far to improve the proseat wreteked 
of the ozdmairy worhina weaver who, in order to find the money&r the diw’e 
food, hM not infroquenily to Bell Kia manuf aoturea at below th^ ooet price. It 
be the^ intuest of Oovenunent to see that every able-bodied person gets work in the 
country and g^ta also adequate wa^es for his work. 

* Q. 44.-— In the weaving industry of the province with which I am familiar, the TwUnina ol hb 
Ooveinment s efforts to improve the condition of the hand-loom industry began with the 
establishment, in the year 1901-02, of a small experimental workshop in the School of 
Axta, With the removal of the plant to Salem in the year 190G, this was developed 
into a factoiy, ai^ the factory was working successfully till about the beginning of the 
y ear 1 911 when it had to be abolished owing to Lord Morloy's despatch. In 1913, an 
mstructionaJ weaving party was organized whose duty was to visit important weaving 
centres in the Presidency with improved appliances and acquaint the weavers with the 
advantages of those appliances. Whatever the methods adopted by Government, 
object in general has been to introduce improved methods and appliances among the 
weaving communily ; this introduction has no doubt resulted in improving the labourer’s 
efficiency generally. Spc<^iul mention must be made in this connection of my experience 
of the work in the Salem factory of which I was Superintendent. It was the aim of 
tlm factory not merely to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill, but also to improve 
his moral character. On account of poverty perhaps, the morality of the average weaver 
is of a very low standard. The honest efforts that I made in these directions were 
attended with disappointing results, and on a careful scrutiny, I found that various 
causes had contributed towards this poor result. Only the waifs and strays of the com- 
munity sought admission into the factory, while the better class of weavers who could 
earn uieir living were not attracted to it, firstly because, factory life is uncongenial 
te the weaver unaccustomed to regular habits but accustomed to work at capricious 
intervals, and secondly because he is a man without ambition. Those that joined 
the factory were, as expected, hopelessly incorrigible. 


My intimate acquaintance with weavers leads me to think that the first step to be 
taken to improve their efficiency is to create in them a spirit of ambition, a liking for 
better life and greater comforts. The weaver must realize the dignity of labour and 
understand the value of time. Until he reaches that stage, it will be difficult to bring 
home to his mind the advantages of improved methods and appliances. 

^Education in a large sense of the term is a condition precedent to his advancement. 
The educative value of exhibitions in these directions is of considerable importance and 
should be noted. 


factories are indeed a successful means of improving the labourer’s efficiency and 
skill, and there the steps necessary to stimulate the men to do better and more efficient 
work such as the award of bonuses, extra wages, etc., are all possible. But as pointed out 
previously, .the factory is un suited to Indian conditions in general and to those of the 
weaver in pa^icular. 

In, thfe ca^ of the weaver, he must be redeemed from the bondage of the money-lender 
before amy proposals can be entertained to improve his efficiency. I am inclined to 
think %hat co-operation is the only means of improving the condition of the weaver 
classes, "in fact of all artisan classes. But co-operative societies among weavers are 
difficult of aooOrmplishment under present conditions, when almost every working weaver 
is indited fo the money-lender and when therefore efforts to start societies are either 
activmy .opposed or viewed with disfavour by capitalists. Whatever the difficulties may 
be, «ome ffieahs should be devised to start a few pioneer societies. All the requisites for 
imp?o/iiLg the efficiency of the weaver will result from co-operative associations. Co- 
oper atif ve credit will bring about thrift and all its concomitant moral advantages 
by eoBibining saving with credit. It. would teach self-help, self-discipline and prudence 
wl^^.lhe. weaver miserably lacks. Co-operative purchase would result in the cheapness 
of atrtieles combined .^th quality, and co-operative sales would relieve the individual 
weewev of the most difficult portion, of his work, viz., the disposal of bis product, and 
Leave him free to attend to his maufacturing work. 

In the initial stages of co-operative organizations for weavers, outside help is indis- 
jpmiroblo . especial]^ nusiness and technical sides are concerned. 

— ^IndmrlR&il schools have trained a certain number of men in the use of 
iu i ki iw j fe d ' TOpHanoes and have made them available for service under private employers. 

ittfliMbm schools, only the principles of working new appliances are ' taught. Fac- 
t o ri s p gsill i STw tty are essential to supplement the course of training in schools. Only in 
ga ot q c r iea oan ms business or trade-side of an industry be learnt satisfactorily, and fqr 
IllbP iSittpese the iaeioiy may he oymed by private bodies or may be attached to techiii- 
^14- psiirifrsh hpdhstrial schools. In other words, the school and the facstory must 

. ^stem of eduesation to be given to weaver boye in 

TiilpiliSto ':4»i»hiBg to be given to master weavers and to sups' HuMrs 
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Ij}. 56. — ^Industrial scIiooIb proper should be under the octroi of tibe Departatent 
of IndnstrioB. As the general Muoation impacted in snoh sbhoola should be of a special 
character so as to be useful to the craftsmen in their vocation, and aa th^ need nbt necee* 
sarily conform to the rules of the ^Educational Code, the control of the Sancation Xlepaart* 
ment would appear to be unnecessary. The craftsmen ordinarily do not pursue their 
education after a certain stage and the education that they recseive in an industrial school 
is not, as in the case of ordinary boys, a stage in the ordinary course of g^exal 
education. 

Q. 6t>. — There should be a Director of Industries with a Soard of Advice. The 
Board should have no executive powers. It should consist of from 12 to 20 members 
half of whom should represent the industries and businesses in the districts. The Direc- 
tor of Industries should ordinarily abide by the advice of the m^ority of the Board, 
and should any difference arise between the Director and the Board in matters of 
importance the case should be referred to Government for final decision. The Director 
of Industries should be a man of business. 

Q. 62. — The results of the investigations and researches of one province should be 
made available for comparison with those of other provinces. I do not think that an 
Imperial Department is at all necessary. 

liocal Governments should have their own experts for industries such as the manu- 
facture of coal tar dyes, drugs, scents, essences for aerated waters ; silk culture and the 
like; mathematical instruments, etc. ^ 

The experts should work under the Director of Industries and should generally 
be engaged for limited periods only. In cases where for special reasons the expert 
require to be permanently retained, it should be made a condition before confirmation 
that tlie expert should have actually demonstrated the commercial possibilities of the 
industry. 

Technological research institutes should not be allowed to develop as independent 
units but should be fitted into a general development scheme for the whole of India. 

As specialization is essential for the growth and progress of industries, only groups 
of lelated subjects should receive attention at technological schools. 

Courses of study in science subjects in Indian colleges should not be restricted' 
to general principles alone but should extend to the practical application of those 
principles in the manufacture of marketable products such as soaps, canoes, etc. In 
any demonstration factory that may be started by Government the professors engaged in 
making experiments connected with an industry should give practical demonstration 
of the commercial possibilities of the industry concerned. If this proposal should be 
carried out two research institutes would be ample for the whole of India. 

Q, 77. — Goveniment experts should be given leave and special allowances to study 
developments in industries in other countries, but the payment of such, allowances 
should be deferred until after the usefulness and profitaldeness of the special studies 
have been tested. The help to supervisors, managers and technical experts of private 
firms should be in the direction ox affording facilities for study, such as axraagmnents 
with well-known workshops and factories for their admitting the ertperts, etc., and 
giving them all help. . 

- — Government should assist industrial and trade journals which Nfeotil<£^be of 

real use to persons actually engaged in' industries. TranslatiooiS vernuoul^ of 

useful x>oxtion8 of the journal should be arranged for the use oFthbsb engaged in the 
industry ihati'do not possess a knowledge of English. - . ® • 

Q- — Monographs on special industries, especiaUy vernacular languages, 

are really useful, but the inforxnatiou embodied in them should have been^tiunod 
first hand. Every statement, opinion or view expressed by the compiler of every- 
monograph should be based on actual facts and figures. These monographs should M 
revised once in five or ten years as may be found convenient, In orden that they nay 
be of real help in organising or improving industries. Monographs wrxtt^ 
strength of reports from District Officers are not of nnch value. ^ ■ 

<2 89.-;-S^aking ofte^ile fabHos, it must be said that a disiinot detdiaa 
perceptible in the quality of Indian manufactures for some time past. On , ^ 
ii^iouB causes for which he alone cannot be held responsible, the averag 
^ to unoommeroml jnaotioes which threaten to ruin fhe 

oonoemod. No industry will improve that dees not .pay attentlbh^ 

of workmsmship. The nse of one ^ether of 

vm^ptios «Kf mpdsni substitutes for genuine silic.in pJaee of -the Isflnr ■ 

^ as if they are right qi^iW, the " 

with ^deyfees ‘to obwPh’.np' the . depots* are oommon' 






• Tilin’ oaa ba no batter a^fency to imdartaka thia w<ak than the eaata ^ .. 
still ba fonnd amongat araxy <4w of WM^ars; but they would require 

^ — ^~ion. At present time^ such' institutions are unfortunately usm only~'fbr 

^ social disputes among thh members of the community.* But with organised 

afterte srndi panohayats might be made useful agencies for reforms connected wiim their 

d3. — Silk and woollen goo<^ deserve ^^cular mention as being oases where 
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dian manufactures that are misdescribed 


misdescription is most common. It is not only 
but more often foreign manufactufes, and the credulous public have no means of 
ascertaining where the deception is practised. A few actions of law will perhaps be 
wholesome in checking deceitful practices, and I am told that the, silk association of 
Great Britain and Ireland had to take such a step to restrain the misuse of the word silk. 

Q. 109. — Jails can, in my c^inion, _do a certain amount of good towards deve' 
the industries they are engaged in, provided they do not undersell their products.) 


i; 


jail at Vellore has already done some good service to the cause of carpet weaving 
and is capable of doing even greater good. It might not perhaps be wrong to state 
that but for certain jails in India the carpet industry would nave been in a much worse 
condition. 

Q. 110.- 

I have in previous _ ^ 

developed. I have laid special si 
necess^y for co-operative societies among them as powerful means of improving their 
efficiency. 

With_ regard to improved appliances in weaving, a careful examination of the com- 
parative merits of the different types of looms hitherto placed on the market has revealed 
the fact that the fly shuttle loom that has been adopted by us is' the best all round. For 
attem work, the Jacquard machine has been found eminently suited, but it has not 
»een long before the public and its cost is beyond the capacity of individual weavers. 
In course of time however, co-operatiVe efforts may, it is hoped, bring about a free 
adoption of this machine also. So far then as Ine actual weaving operations are 
concerned, the improved appliances now recommended by the department for use by 
weavers are satisfactory. The means adopted to acquaint them with these appliances 
have also proved satisfactory. The only question that remains difficult of scuution is 
that which relates to the improvement in the preliminary process of sismg waros of 
cotton. The modem methods adopted in advanced countries have been tried in India, 
but with little success. I believe that experiments should be continued not only with 
various kinds of appliances but also with different methods of size mixing, particularly 
with materials easily procurable in India. In carrying on such experiments, it must be 
borne in mind that the application of cheap and ‘labour-saving methods should in no 
wise interfere with the quality of the warp, for if they should, the reputation for 
durability which hand- woven cloths have long enjoyed would be lost altogether. Hand- 
loom pn^ucts form only a portion of the total consumption in the country. The Indian 
power-loom industry should also be developed alongside of the hand industry. 

* In wool weaving, the carpet and shawl industries deserve special consideration. 

Shawl industry will be a new industry for Southern India and I append a copy of 
a pfihte^ iiote on the^ subject which I contributed to the Journal ** Wealm of India.*’ 
^he carpet-wekvrug industry in India was once a most flourishing industry largely 
patronized by Moghul Bpaperors. After their time, owing to Igck of patronage the 
industry began to decline. The London Exhibition of 1851 in which Indian carpets had 
been exhibited was however the means of creating a large foreigh market, thus giving a 
strong impetus to the. ^industry. But this was only for a time, as undue ooznpetfnon 
and commercial rivalry in the business soon led to a deterioration in the qualitv of the 

A ZJ.2 


its existence entirely on foreign idemand. Foreign ooimtries want carpets of good 
qu^ities with ni^tu^fd^^ dyes used in them at very cheap rates. The ignorant carpet 
Wj^Oto-^ttifortunatM^ cannot do. any business without w host of middlemen. Between* the 
cohftimer in a) foreign oount^ and the actual worker in India, there are no leas than flve 
iliteatmedmrtes. Wim low prices offered for fini^ed products and increased rates demanded 
raar matOiials, the carpet weaver finds his position more and more precarious and 
>i& Vrery dAy threatened with extinction. The first question that would suggest itmlf 
; i^e^ection w^ the possible resuscitation of the industry would be, whetb^ with & 
" " at imnrovtenent, it has any chances of survival in these davs, when poweiv 


ioSo can be had at considerably cheaper rates and when" art and 

to ui^i]l$ly eooncmiy. fliis lurtietic industry stands on the same 

^ ..i mnsio, and as the latter have Giehr patrann aef/Mip- 

Naina ''crven tedav all over 'the wrniiit '' oaniinofa'TY’iii^'^^^ 

at aa^otetC ^ 






JaU aompstMoa 


, 'r 

Woollen. 

' '' *■ 

Oaxpot- woavhkK^^'; 




fiLow ih«n ema. <oaacp«rt} irndwitry be r ee to red to its .eta^fee jEpiMbir 

loped if poMibieP TCbe first reqvieite is a market for bitflk ffiafie oi*r|>0^ ' 

ox eucb a maxket, the Qoveriuiient moot nec^ t«£ke. ^e lead b^ J P****^'^^g '‘ti. 
mim bar of Ibese productitt for the decoration of important pnbUc'imihliatga aatd 
When l^e GoTornment haa shown this kind of enoonragement, there can be doaikt 
but lhat the aristocracj- will follow in their wake. A steadicor and more reluniiniefu'l 
market will however be the foreign market. of advertisements and the likev 

tri^e representatives in the foreign countries, of whom mention haa been made^in^ 
a^ previous paragraph can efficiently exploit the foreign market. In addition to advmr> 

, tismg those articles that it has been the custom hitherto to produce, the representative^ 
can ascertain the tastes of other countries and arrange for modificationB being introdnoed 
in Indian productions accordingly. Having thus created a market, the famishing 
carpet weaver must be roused to action. The first thing to do will be to grant ha'wm 
loans on easy terms of repayment to enable him to free himself from the duties of tho 
mon^-lender and also to purchase good materials. 

Of the materials used in carpets, wool and dye stuffs are the most important. As 
regards wool, apart from the quality of 'South Indian wool being poor, the difficulty in 
procuring a sufficient quantity of it is becoming more and more acute. With 
expansion of agriculturskl operations, the area of grazing grounds is diminishing, and no 
proper attention is naid to sheep-breeding. All. kinds of help such as the provision 
of pasture grounds and efforts to improve the breed should be rendered with a view, to 
make availcuile a better quality of wool at a moderate cost. 

With regard to dye stuffs, it is well known that in the caxpet business vegetable 
dyes are insisted on by purchasers. Facilities should therefore be afforded for the 
carpet weaver obtaining with ease the necessary dye stuffs and for his receiving a sound 
training in the usd of these stuffs. 

W^ith proper materials made available for work, with an unfettered ‘ discretion 
in the matter of design and colouring and with the prospect of a good price for 
article, the Indian carpet weaver can at any time bring into play his artistic instincts 
which lay hidden for want of opportunities. 

ig^ Indnstry. 112. — I now come to another class of textile industry, viz., the silk industry. 

The silk industry would mean either the production of silk yam or the manufacture 
of silk yarn into fabrics. !Both industries are important. The silk industry was 
once a powerful source of wealth to the country, but it has since gone backward. A 
careful study of the figures relating to exports and imports of silk and silk goods and a 
close observation of the silk-weaving industry, as it exists at present, lead me to tbe 
followup conclusions regarding the present state of the industry in the country : — 

The production of silk has considerably diminished. 
f2l The price of Indian silk in foreign markets has gone down. 

(3) The manufacture of articles such as gown pieces for export to Furope has 

ceased. 


(4) The manufacture of goods for the use of Indians has increased. 

(6) A very large quantity of foreign silk especially the Chinese varic^ty has now 
come to be used m Indian manufactures. 

(6) Imports of silk goods for the use of Indians' ns well hs of Europeans and 
IJurasians have increased. ^ 

The marked decline in the industry has been attributed to various causes the chief 
aniong them ^ing (1) the poor quality of Indian cocoons due to diseased woroM. (2) the 


TO aue to iraorance or trauo. The history of artificial salk since its introductioas4nto 
the market has proved beyond cavil that goods made of that material have estabH^ied 
them^lves quite independently of genuine silk. The world's demand for real *41% 
*«naained unabated and the price of it has been steadily growing. The 'ir^f 

goode has a special significance in India where on account of reli^ous imd TO^saa 

thero goods ^ve a peculiar attraction especially when made of inc^eiioiia'ailit. 

^^the question of competition, the improvemente suggested aboveand a Irttfe 
producers and monufaetumrs will surely* 
owing l^gely to the ignorance of the leaver and pwiiur idso W 
>aya fa t matis ^ work of the Chinese and dnpabieae traders, ^e^Qc ^ 

those the Ibidm^ yarsetieh 







hm di&vimA; vi iatok, the' fxeodiaeiioii of aalic £l>x« o&d )|jli^: 
of H kito iolmc* help oaoh dlib^. It h«s heen said that with a neg’idazly 
l^gipiibd etiurt, lad^^ anunezitly fitted io^^vezy ^way for4he pzodoetioii of silk, may m 
m4N^ lavg^Bst sill pxodociiier ooimtxy in the world, though "at present it occupies 
lie.locw^ rank among such countries. If the future predicated for it should come 
9 Indians aim should be to utilise all her resources in the country. Not only 

bould atteinpts be made to manufacture such of those articles as are now imported, but 
tOW nurfhods and means should be used for using up the raw material in tiie land. 

*ower^ driven faf^tories have been known to take no notice of small orders or of orders 
squiri^ special designs or constant changes in them. Hand looms for that reason 
tave tfbill a place in the industrial world whatever the country of production may be. 

V^ith the materieJ. produced in the country and under favourable conditions of labour, 
ndian hand looms may be profitably employed to make such articles as neckties, ribtons, 
surtains, umbrella coverings and so forth. Itecent experiments made by the depaHment 
rith the Jacquard machines and swivel shuttles have revealed great possibilities in that 
me of work. 

The manufacture of, gold thread on modern lines is deserving of introduction into Goldthrasd 
he country. The quantify of erold thread, especially the finer sorts, used in Indian manu- msnafaoto** 
aotures is something enormous. The chief raw materials are silk and silver, the former 
rf which, as has been shown in a previous paragraph is essentially an Indian product. 

't has been found possible in India to reel the silk to the fineness required for finer 
orts of gold thread. The machinery required to make the thread, viz., the wire drawing 
aachine, the flattening machine, the threading machine and gilding machines are ail 
available now for immediate work at Madras. 

The gold thread industry will be one new opening for the use of the Indian silk fibre- 

On account of the enormous resources of the country in oil seeds of various kinds it Oil preasing 
oems to me that the industry connected with the pressing of oil is peculiarly suited to iadnetry. 
badia where labour conditions are favourable. The pressing of oil by means of up to 
late machinery, the purifying of the same to make it edible Und its conversion into 
various marketable products such as are now made in France can all be undertaken in 
Cndia with advantage. The two factors necessary to make the industry successful are 
T) good machinery and (2) expert assistance. The industry if established will be a 
iemree of wealth to the country, for not only will the manufacture of oil be carried on in 
dm land, but also the refuse of the seeds or cakes as they are called, will be made 
available for use in the country as manure. Ground nut cake alone will be sufficient 
nanure for a large area of wet land. ^ 

Q. lid. — The supply of various fibres available in the coimtry such a» coir, palmyra b»w produots 
ibTO, aloe, sannhemp, calatr'opis, and the like affords a very good case for investigation fur iaveatigatioi 
irith a view to their development. 

A scheme for the education of weaver boys on the following lines will, I consider, Kdacation of 
t>e satisfactory. A boy should be sent to school at the age of T and he should ordinarily wearor liopa* 
imdergo a course of training for 6 years. The curriculum of study for weaver boys need 
not nect/Ssii^ly conform to the rules of the educational code applicaole to ordinary schools, 
rhe important thing to be borne in mind is that an inculcation of ideas of morality that 
grill be useful in business life is as necessary as any other phase of education or even more, 
rhis object c^n be secured by arranging for lessons beino^ given with the aid of moral 
gtories. 


Coming to detail, I think that there should be three stages in the education of 
vreaver ^ys. The first two stages will be in one school which may be called “ Weavers* 
l^emen&ry School **. The third stage in the students* career will be gone through in the 
indmitirial. school. In the first stage which should last three years, that is, until the boy 
r^aohes hi# tenth year, no industrial education of any kind should be attempted. All 
that theh^ys must be expected to do during that period is to cultivate habits of attention 
p^^^ality and to learn to observe things. In the second stage, which should last 


of Ihe elementary school course marks the completion of the necessary prell- 
[«£MM;^diioatic»:*. This scheme would presupoose that every large weaving centre should 
h# U^v»d<(d '«^th an momentary school in which weaving should form part of the 

they come to the industrial school should poraesa the ^uoational inasstrUl- s a ki^ 
nu binary fourth class pupil. The course in the industrial school will 
tMs long period is suggested in order to enable those boys that 
ft- institution, to acquire skill by ^mstant |^ictioe. Fro-: 


l^thekohool for literal education on genezsd lines hut aubordinated 
be sufficient to have a «tew schools and in very. : 




sufficient to have a ;^ew schools and in very. : 



pwttem wcnrky with » view to become master weavers, should be affOi4^ faoililaes for atudj 
in the technical school. For the whole presidency one or two such technical schools will Im 
sufficient. These schools will be the sources of supply of teachers who undertalre 
education of weavers in industrial schools, and of supervisors or managers of weaving 
factories. 

During the first tJ^ee yeaxB of weaver, ptmils* course no stipends need be pmdj 
but during the succeeding two years as a sort ox compensation to the parents, stipendi 
should be offered equivalent in amount to what the tK>y would earn u he woidced a1 
home. Roughly a stipend of Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 might be paid. In the advanced course of i 
weaver student, a stipend of Rs. 8 to Rs. '10 might ^ necessary but the^studeni 
could be made to earn nearly the whole amount of his stipends. 

Admission into industrial or technical schools should not in my opinion be restrictec 
to weaver caste boys. I have learnt from experience that a non-weaver can, by carefu 
attention and constant application, turn out to be even a better workman one of « 

recognised weaver caste or profession. Men of education and means who want trainin| 
"in view to their qualifying themselves as managers and supervisors should be charged fees 

Before pri^eeding to discuss the possibilities of establishing in India, an industry 
in shawl weaving we must consider two important points. The first is whether there n 
a sufficient demand for shawls in India to make the industry profitable and the seconc 
is whether, assuming that there is sufficient demand, facilities exist for getting in thi 
country the raw materials necessary for the manufacture; in other words, whether woo! 
yarn suitable for shawls is available and if not, whether satisfactory arrangements can b< 
made to make it in the future. 

As regards the first point, it must be remembered that India is a hof country and thal 
the necessity for warm clothing exists only in the hill stations and in the plains during 
cold weather. Kashmir which has long enjoyed a reputation for its shawls is a mount- 
ainous tract and as necessity creates industries, this place has been the seat of th< 
shawl industry from time immemorial Kashmir shawls, it is well known, are verj 
costly and can be thought of only by the aristocracy. What then do others do to proteoi 
themselves from cold is the question. The lower classes of people have been satisfied witl 
coarse IcuTnblies, the middle classes were using till very recently quilted cotton and 
d/upaties, the former in Upper India and the latter in the south and it was considered 
that, in addition to these articles beinir cheaper they were better protectors from cold 
woollen apparel. We find, however, that of late the quantity of imported woollen goodi 
has considerably increased, shawls forming no small proportion of the imports. Fvi<tontl^ 
the increasing imports are due to a change in the fashion of the people, for which, !l 
think, the large influx of imported Oerman shawls is mainly. responsible. Anyhow, there 
exists, at present, a large demand for shawls. 

Coming to the second question, the wool used for the Kashmir shawls and called 
pashmina is a fine downy undercovering of the Kashmir goat which flourishes only ix 
select areas. That it is difficult to get pashmina in large quantities for the manufacture oi 
shawls on a commercial scale there is no doubt, and tiie sheep’s wool that can be had ah 
over the countiy is fit for nothing but kumblies. So then, the k4W material necessaxy 
for shawl weaving is at nresent not available in the country. And thn prospects of getting 
it in the future are not hopeful. Some years ago, an atteinpt' was made in the sout£ 
of India to improve the local breed by importing merino rams from Austredia and some 
bales of 'wool were actually exported to Kngland which were pronounced to be very good 
for textile purposes, but the experimental sheep farm which had been placed under thi 
charge of a Kuropean Commissariat Officer had to be closed as it was TOund that it did 
not pay its own expenses. The conditions that exist at present are in no way better and 
the prospects of getting g^od results with a repetition of the experiment are at heel 
problematic. 

It is clear therefore that, to carry on the industry of shawl manufacture, we 
look to other Countries for the raw material, but this fact need not discourage ^y mte, 
We have before us the example of Britain* and other great manufacturing ooun-mes oi 
the world depending on countries other than their own for the supply of raw materials^ 

The question ox raw material being thus disr»osed of, we shall proceed to consid^ll] 
India possesses any special advantages to enable her to compete successfully with o&« 
countries in the matter of the manufacture of shawls. X^bour 'is the only detezminini 
factor of impoi^nce and there is no doubt that labour is generally cheap in Xndia, 1hou« 
unfortunately inefficient. The experiment^ that were conducted at the i^vemmeaf waav 
ing facto^ at Salem (now extinct) in the years 1908 to 1910 with the ixiaimfactU]^ oi 
fihawiU with imported yam showed beyond cavil that, in this particular indnsil^y^ ho^reveil 
aaffioiaittly cheap and efficient labour could be had in fibe country 'dhich sroyid piodiioe ai 
article that i|en sucsoes^fully cempete with the imported Oerman shawl, i 

for the expeodment was obtained throagh one of ihe import^t Biirtn 
in the ahd The Imality of th^ woven shawl 

by several fonE^l in the trii^ and the wo|»hxng ^e 

xaahnfoeture were ihdfod skx:-ra «41 bneinass 

oapital BxHdr'lwere the 'intuits ^ 




«aiis£Rctox 7 t results. Bven so, if' wottld aj^ar that the finished product warn 
wett sd»e to omosipete with the imported Qenaan shawl. The difierenoe in theresults was 
mainlv due to the fact that labour in Madras was dearer than in Salem. Indian labourers 
though constitutionally very negligent and immobile can be trusted to turn out good 
tinder proper supervision, and experience has amply proved that it would pay in the 
Jong ruA to have efficient though o<Mlly supervision. One important item that should 
•ulways be borne in mind in determining the place of manufacture is the cheapness of 
l^wmr available in the place. With. proper supervision, labour can be made more 
*effioient than it would otherwise be. 

m* the cost of living becomes greater and labour consequently gets dearer. 

There can be no doubt that if an attempt were made now to produce shawb in Salem 
to those made in 1908-10, the working expenses would be greater before, but 

it must be remembered that this circumstance is common all over the world and affects 
no one industry in particular. 

The manufacture of woollen goods has some special advantages over the manufacture 
•of cotton g^ods which make ttie Indian weaver’s work considerably easy. These advantages 
relate to the process of sizing ” which the wool yarn does not require but which is 
indispensable to the cotton yarn and gives no small trouble to the Indian weaver. If the 
yarn^ is got out in cops and spools, the former for warp and the latter for weft, all that 
requires to be done is to prepare warps to be put on the loom. It has often been pointed 
“Out that the preliminary processes that the yarn should undergo before it is fit for weaving 
are even more important than weaving itself, as the facility for weaving and the quality 
-of the woven fabric largely depend on the satisfactory treatment the yam receives, and 
when these preliminary processes, which, in Ii^ia, would take considerable time, have 
been previously finished elsewhere, one can very well imderstand how easily the Indian 
weaver with hia inherited skill and few wants can produce a cheap and good article. In 
-peaking of the experiments referred to above, mention must be made of the ifoct that the 
fly shuttle was used to weave the shawls. An ordinary weaver earning between 4 tq 6 
annas was easily able to produce in a day of 8 hours between 3-J to 6 yards, while a 
•clever w€>aver could miake nearly three shawls.. 

Labour conditions being favourable to the manufacture of shawls in the country, 
the next question to be ^ considered is the source of supply of the raw material 
One would naturally think of the United Kingdom in this connection where 
woollen manufacture is the oldest branch of the textile industry and where 
the industry is spoken of as having “ long been the glory of Kngland and 
the envy of other nations.” Native Knglish wools are long stapled and are best adapted 
for the worsted industry for which Kngland has long been noted. The home clip of wool 
is estimated at 130,000’,000 lb,, annu^ly; of which 30,000,000 lb. are exported. Even 
to-day wool forms the principal agricultural export of the United 'Kingtmm. English 
wool will be quite good for shawls and it may, therefore, be got out for the purpose. 

Australia is another place from where wool of excellent qualitv can be had. In fact, 
it is the greatest wool-producing region in the world and furnishes half the world’s con- 
sumption. Sou^ Africa is .another place. Australia and South Africa are the two 
principal countries that supply wool to the United Kingdom and it is estimated that the 
.two together supply annually, not less than 600,000,000 lb. We have already pointed 
-•out that, the mere supply of wool, as distinj^ished from woollen yam, is no use for shawl 
mani^acture in India and it would, thererere, be necessary to import woollen yarn, and 
if Ihifl csan be done, the shawl industry may be started^ on a firm basis and oarri^ on 
-successfully. 

In peaking of wool and woollen yam, I think it would be desirable to explain what 
'Awrsted 'means. The word “ worsted ” is derived from a village of that nmne m Norwich 
which is the leading centre of woollen manufactures. All long stapled whole are> combed ' 

theg Ipun into what is call^ worsted yam. Short stapled wools on the other hand 
=«re oard^ad and are called woollen yarn in a restricted sense. 


OxAi. Evidence, 25tb JAircAJEtY 1917. 


. Jktri' A, Ohatterton.-w-Q, You have been working on these industrial questions for 
'Some veiy! considereble time. You refer to yodr experience in the aluminium and chrome 
^laai^ar; industries. How did you first become connected with aluminium f — A. I was ap- 
» manager of the aluminium department. 


as regatds chrome leather P — A. I was put in charge of the busigiess portion, 
late) on you took up weaving P — A. Tea. 

:jy ^'py»gjfiooe Imowled^ of weaving, or any poractical experi^ice of it 
n in ..minvga of No. _ : ^ 

it Sinoe appu to work in the weaving, branoh P-r^A . I begte^ ha 








^Wb^F~^. ‘About S^item^ , ' ^ ,./ 5^ '■-: 

©. Some time later on, 1 understand you n^dea su^w on -tkentee^te 
oom^tion with this weaving. Can you state bnefly what 'J** ^ 
emriments that had been made in 2£adras and ^rtam industoial sehc^s ^ 
i^^vements into the hand-loom industry P— A. In many of 

nu^er of fly-shuttles were brought into use as a result of the initiative Wlii% tM* 1|^- 

emment did. . , ■» j. ai. x* 

Q. How many? — A. I counted about six thousand at the f™®* s 

Q. Have you any knowledge now as to the extent to which it has spread r A, To- 
twice or thrice, the number. It would be about 20,(100. -j o ^ v 

Preaideri^. — Q. About how many weavers are others in the prebideni^F A. J. 
cannot say. ^ 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You have been going about the country ^*n penjmmtiC" 
Weaving parties. Have you met with any success through the agency of these parties r 

— A‘ Yes. * o X A X • X 

Q* How many looms have been introduced in consequence r — A. About six to seven 

hundred. _ 

Q. In how many years? — A. In about four years, but during. the last year there was- 
very little work on account of the war. 

Q. On the East Coast you say that 20,000 fly -shuttle looms were introdu^d with 
comparatively little effort on the part of the department. Now you are making very 
vigoTOUs efforts in certain parts of the country and have b^n able to get six or sevem 
himdred looms in. Is there any particular reason why, in the one place, the work 

should be extremely successful, wnilst in the other it is a matter of very small gi*owthP 

A. It is a matter of time. It will develop gradually ; even there it developed gradually. 

Q. Is it a matter of the organisation of the trade at all which affects itP — A. That has 
also got to do with it. 

Q. In what wayP — A. For instance in the Kambayam or Kaili trade there is an 
organisation on the East Coast districts for the disposal of manufactured goods and so the- 
WJ&vers are able to get advances very easily, and work them off soon. 

Q. From whom do they get these advances P Is it from the merchants in Madras P — 
A. Yes, also from local agents. . , , . 

Q. You have a highly organised method of disposing of the articles that you manu- 
facture P — A. Yes. . • 0.1 

Q. And that tends greatly to popularise any method to improve manufacture? — .'I. 

^ Q, Would you ascribe the success of the work of the department in that part of the 
country to the fact that there already exists a highly organis^ mercantfle method 
of disposing of the products of manufacture? — A. I think each helped to develop the 
ot^er. The organisation was better developed after the introduction of the- fly-shuttle. 

Q. Whilst with the peripatetic parties have you made any attmpt ^ 
operative societies or introduce any kind of organisation P — A . I did not stay suiBcieiitty* 
long in any place to attempt it. , « ^ x -r 

Q. Have any local attempts been made? — A. Not that I know of. 


through 


Q. Putting it in rupees, annas and pies, what do you suppose' the weaver gets 
using these improved methods of working P — A \Vhile an ordinary man gets- 


dome to grief . * - 

Q. Why is that? — A, Three or four causes can be given;, want of Meill^ m«^nag^^ 
who know the business ; disunion among the management ; but the grMiiest ubstms^ ^ 
labourer himself. A man who knows anything about fly-shuttles demim^ 'wagdeii«^ 
of proportion to his real worth. Ho takes advances and runs. away. The mc^ Ate 
oontitu them, and there is no means of recovering, the ynoney. Xf 1ldte 

suit he will he spending extra money .uselessly. ' 

Mr. C. B. Low. — Q. Are the weavecaiedready indebted P^—^4 . Yde^ 

. Q, Haa their running) away from these factories anything' to do ; 

. thsiy sue indebted to som^ody elseP-^. of tHina uae^ to 

'money hot 'b^m they ' odUld' 'Wm aS i^o advahoe 






• mie^ .m Ifticpe l»i«uk««% maatj 1^«mF — A. I don^ knonr wlwt i» 

«fter imr. Before i^wi i^hay were doin g g ood work. ^ 

% >-Q.' 'whyr ie it il«t tlw wee-ving faotori^ on the W^t Coaet are sncoessfnl, and Uie 

xadnetsy on the £aat Coast likewise so, but in the middle part pmotically 
is donef — A. On the West Coast the en^lo^es are all Indian Christians. !l*hey 
hare been under obligation to some of these Missionaries, l^ey are fed and dothed 
thmre, and the employers have control over the men, so they rarely ^un away. 


Pretident, — Q. They get elementary education P — A. Yes. 


Mr, A. Chatterton. — Q. Besides the Basel Mission, there are a certain nUTuber of 
private factories running^ on exactly the same lines P — A. I don’t think; there may be 
sne or two. There was one that came to grief on the West Coast. 

Q, JThere were factories started in Madura, one of the largest weaving centres in the 
presidency. Do you know why that large factory which was started for weaving bordered 
sloths came to grief, although there was plenty of capital behind itP — A. Mostly on~ 
account of labour difficulties. The workmen used to swindle gold thread, silk, etc., and 
sifter some years when the proprietors took stock they found that a large part of the 
itock was missing. 

Q. Are the weavers usually illiterate? — A. Yes. 

Q They suffer veiy badly from want of education? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know if attempts were made to introduce education among weavers some 
|rears ago? — A. You recommended it, but I don’t know if it was put into effect. 

Q, There is a term which has been introduced of late years called the “ Master 
weaver do you know what it means? — A. In other words they are foremen. 

Q. They are men who could be foremen? — A. Yes. 

Q, Is it likely that by training in fecial institutions, such ass the one which is under 
erection at Madura, that this class of Master weaver, with a thoroughly good training, 
would be able to go into the weaving villages and introduce a kind of organisation among 
the weavers, without actually starting a factory which would be successful? — A. It is 
very doubtful. 

Q. Do you think if you put up a warping mill and gave out work to ihe v t avers in 
their own homes, that the weavers would work there? — A. I think the preliminary step 
should be to educate the weavers before they could receive any improved ideas. 

Q. Would the influence of the Bania, who has got the weaver more or less in his 
clutches, be so strong as to prevent any efforts towards that end? — A. Oh, yes; it will. ^ 


Q, If you are going to try and improve the whole of the weaving community, is it 
necessary that we should first establi^ something in the way of co-operative credit 
societies among them, so as to gradually get them into a better financial position ? — A . 
Yes. 

Q. The second step is to educate them? — A. Yes. 

Q. And -the third to provide these Master weavers with an organisation dealing with 
the technical and comme^'cial side? — A. Yes. 

Hon*ble Sir R. N. Meokerjee. — Q. Who was the guiding spirit during the rapid 
development of the Madras weaving industry? — A. Mr. Chatterton. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Will you describe how a peripatetic demonstration party xiorks; 
how it demonstrates the fly-shuttle loom? — A. The party consisting of the Superintendent 
and two or three maistries goes to certain villages with looms. They make a preliminary 
survey to find out which villages need help. Then they select a place where all them 
weavers are gathered. They put up a loom and then deinonstrate it actuallv. 

Q, How do you get the weavers to come and look? — A. With the help ol the revenue 
officials. We gather the men by means of tom-toms. Then we explain the object of the 
demonstration aud then give actual demonstrations. 

Q. How many days do you stay in each village? — A. It depends upon how the 
villagers receive the. party and want to be benefited by the advice given. In vertain 
places it taken weeks without any effect ; in other places one day’s work has produced 
marvellous results. It all depends upon the men and the influence the Bania has in 


any particular village. 

Q, Is the influence of the Bania against the fly-shuUle loom? — A. Y^, they don’t 
want ^ these individiiaia^woavere working under them to improve their position and get 
away from th«n. They want to keep them always in their prip* they find these 
fellows earn a little more so as to be able to purchase fly-shuttle loozfis themselves, they 


don’t like it, 

XI, Do you know anything of the Conjeeveram Weaver’s Society? — A, I don’t know 
niudCabout it. . 

it aot the <^«o that these Chetties who are very often superior weavers have 
inlen for th« their h<^ — A. Yes. , ~ 

taaka a profit on it?— A. Yes. ■ , -. 

I ' . &«tAri«iWiynld not suooeed? — A. Because the^ otdmafy weavur- 




r m 8ub|eot hims^ to any ^Usciplkm. 






Q, How does ike Gketii manege does ke make tkem work in kie J^iShSe 
A. Nobody goes to tke Cketti’s kouse; tke Cketti gives advanpes amltkey w««:n>k^^ 

Q. W kai I asked was wketkor there was any of this class, rick wp^mps^ sfnn' 
kave several looms in their house operate oy other weavers, or by pkrd labOUJp . 
Tlmt IS very rarely done; generedly each weaver is allowed to work in kis own nom^. 
Tke yam is advanced and a week’s wages are also advanced. j. 

Q. But the ChetU has hold over tke man who works in his own house, so tbat ir tke 
Cketti cast him off, he could not borrow from anyone else ; is that so P — A . ITes. 

Hon*hle Pand/it M . M. Mala'uiya. — Q. How long ha^ you been engaged m this 
work of spreading weaving factories? — A. Nearly fifteen years. 

Q, Where did you learn the art yourself P — A. By constant* application;; 

Q. You say- that these peripatetic weaving parties visit various parts of the country; 
besides yourself, is' there anyone else going about with these parties? — A. Yes, there is 
one else. . . - x* 

Q. How many districts do you visit in the yearP — A, I visited about six disfncts 
in the course of three years. 

Q. And your assistant or colleague? — A. He was appointed .only last year; he has 
visited, I think, two districts. 

Q. Do you think there is need for more persons like you moving about the province, 
in order to meet the requirements of the whole presidency? — A. Yes, one or two assist- 
ants may help us ; for instance they may be in a position to re-visit the place where a 
demonstration has been held and help with advice. As it is, we not in a position to 
go back to the villages once visited. . ^ 

Q. Do you confine your attention to explaining t(x them these matters about weaving, 
or do you also instruct them about the principles of co-operation? — A. I tell them the 
value of organisation. I go about preaching. Of course by illustrating certain specific 
cases I tell them how beneficial it would be to organise themselves. 

Q. You say that much is needed in the way of co-operative societies to improve the 
condition of the people? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have no co-operative societies for these weavers? — A. No. 

Q. Bxcephthe union at Conjeeveram? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you made any efforts to create such societies? — A. 1 thought it was the 
work of the Hegistrar of Co-operative Societies. ^ ^ ^ 

<2* About these itinerant exhibitions that you suggest do you want them in addition 
to these peripatetic societies ? — A , As part of it. 

Q. 'what would you exhibit to them ; what particular things ; would you confine the 
exhibitions to matters relating to the weaving indust^, or make it general ? — A . I would 
have them with particular reference to the weaving industry. 

Q. Do you find the weavers coming cheerfully to watch your demonstrations? — A. 
Not for some time. They view it with suspicion at the beginning, because they think 
that as it is a Government weaving party, it must work with a view to eventually taxing 
them. ^ 

Q. When you take in particular young men to learn this art of weaving, have you to 
offer them any scholarship or awards? — A. At present we don’t; we simply demonstrate 
and TO to the weaver’s house and take in all sorts of men, adults and others. 

Q. You say that the banking facilities at present available are only for big firms . 
that export goods direct? — A. Yes. 

Q. You suggest that better banking facilities should be provided? — A\ Yes. 

Q. What would you have ; industrial banks especially which would offer loans Cn tke^ 
security of building machinery and goods? — A. And stocks. With regard to weavers, 
banks on co-operative principles ; for other industrialists industrial banks. - 

Q. Would you have one bank in the province with branches in industrial centres? — 
A. Yes. _ 

President. — Q. You kave kad no experience of b anking ? — A. No. 

Q. You don’t want these answers to be taken down seriously as your professionsil 
opinion? — A. 1 have been asked these questions, so I answer. 


Hon*hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Do you gather the panchayats'bf these weav- 
ing communities wherer^r you go? — A. Y^ hut they are ox no help to um, heoimkk. 
their help is sought by weavers oidy in.settling caste disputesT They d^’t hdLp Ik 

iheir trade or business. - • . 

You sugg^ the establishment of ixidtutrial apkwls, and that factories shoui^ 
attached to them in order to give practical txainiag?— A- Yes. ’ . " v 

T^m^yonr^ex]^rienoe do you think the artisan classes 

■ ’O- A^whiit »ge ^ tSa hbys weavers bs^gin, to' work at 'their ha^^es.fU^ 







; rQ. tki^k mniia be attracted . No. 

* SC* S..*t ^ poverty:^— Yob, mainly to ijieir poverty. % 

j ^ mdnatry, you think that with the improvements you have 

OTgammtion, Indian silk will still be able to oompete with China 

• To what do you ascribe the great popularity of China and Japan silkP — A. To 
the evenneas of the threadi. 

, ^ with better organisation you could produce the kind of thread required P 

T do^the Indian silk compare in point of durability with the Japanese P — 

^dian ^ 18 be^r. The Japanese silk available here is of the worst kind, and nobody 
here goes m for Japanese silk. They use China silk. More than 76 per oeit of the sUk 
used neie is China silk. 

Q. The import of Japanese silk has increased generally P — A. I don*t think; at any 
far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, I can say with confidence that very 
little IS in demand here, because they don’t get the good quality. ^ 

r ^1, X 22 that for the gold thread industry what is needed is the machinery to 

make the thread, and you think that the thing will be successful P — A. It may be tried. 

• * capital will be subscribed for it P—4. If Government take an 

interest m it, I think the capital will be subscribed. 

Q. With regard to ^e oil-pressing industry also, you say that “ the two factors 
necesmry to make the industry successful are (1) good machinery and (2) expert assist- 
^ .* capital. Do you think capital will be forthcoming? 

•**-A. I have said that in the first paragraph. ® 

Q- Don’t you think that if the Department of Industries published information 
remrdmg toe pcMsibilities of these industries, people would come forward to take them 
apP — A. That will do an inunense amount of good; whether they will immediately come 
forward is a different question, but that will be very useful. 

Q- If the officers of Government made it a point to circulate information on these 
iubl6otB,cand showed their interest in the development of these industries, do you think 
that would lead to any great result? — A. Yes, and especially it must be done in the 
remacular, by means of pamphlets and leaflets. 

Q{ Why was toe proposal to impart elementary instruction to the weavers* boys not 
iwrried out4=* — A. It is too much for me to say. - 

Q, When was that proposal made? — A. That was made in 1912. 

Q. You have heard nothing more about it since then? — A. I don't thihk it was 
iipproved. 

^ Q- You think there is no hope of progress without that proposal being carried out P 

a. No hope. 

Hon*ble Sir Fazulhlioy Currimibhoy. — Q. In one paragraph you say that you have 
rust ^ined these boys who were waifs and strays. Where have these boys gone after 
learning in your school P—4 . I think they must have gone to the several factories one 
ly one. 

Then these boys that you train up don’t go into the cottage industries them- 
lelves P — A . Some of them do. 


1- Tea. 


Q. Do you know; anything about the silk industry here; the handloom weaving? 


Q. Where is the silk imported from? — A. Mostly from China at present. 

Q. You sav here, “ No doubt, owing largely to the ^norance of the w 

»wini^ also to the ingenuity and systematised work of the Cninese and Japanese traders 

-11- — ■« -Li J.1 * ^ .1 


he slUt of these two countries possessing no better qualities than those of the 
raidetiea but of considerably higher prices, often floM the Indian market.” ' Do you 
diOf^ whole thing, how it is g<ung on,, how it is brought in, etc. P — A. I have made 
oiquiries. I know the Mysore variety. 

What is the quantity of the Mysore variety? — A. It may be small, 
y* Ihen if Mysore is not producing large quantities, and if they want a larger 
pUfeDtity they have to buy outside? — A. £ven the available quantity is not all taken up 
ocalty. 

^ suppose the. Chinese pays them much more? — A. It is more costly in the 


^Ut it is more taken^^up by the people? — A, The Cliinese variety is taken up 
thread there. 

" thjb-. GhfittSee is also sold cheaper? — ^4. Yes, but ^e cheapness is only 

xiMs^^been^oa the increase for some time?~.^4; Yes, in faot 90 per cent 

Yes. 

T. -— .■■■■.-■.- 7^ 





Q. Do you think if more Victories were started iu this presidmu^, it motyld be o& the' 
decline, or would it be able to compete with textile g^oodsP — ^A. The mmdloom haa a field . 

of its own in certain lands of aooda. 

Q. If -the people want to nave cheap ^oods I atmpose they willP — On aceeimt ex 
the durability of hand made cloths they are prepared to pay a higher cost for them* 

Q. Then about wool ; do you know anything about woollen goods here P — A* 

Q. Is there any handloom work going onP — A, We were making shawla in Ihe 
Salem factory. 1 have referred to it in my note. 

Q, You talk of Australian wool; do you know anything about Tibet wool, which 
manufactured here very largely? — A, I know about Madras wool. About Tibet wool* 
very little is used here. 

Q. Have you seen the Cawnpore Woollen Mill products P — A. Yes. 

Q. The shawls which you talk of are they not easily taken up hereP — A. Our shawls 
had a better demand than those manufactured by the Cawnpore \Voollen Mills. 

Q. Then you think this industry can be expanded here? — A. Oh, yes. 

President. — Q. Can you weave yourself P — A. Yes. , 

Q. Are you an expert at it; do you a<^tually do the weaving. yourself? — A, If by an 
expert you mean a skilled weaver, I am noti I cannot turn out as much as an ordinary 
weaver, a professional weaver. 

Q. Can you help them out of their difficulties if vou are not a skilled weaver your- 
self? — A. Oh, yes; 1 can always set them right when they go wrong. 

Q. Don't you thi nk it an advantage to be an expert weaver I*" If j ou were don't you 
think it would excite the weavers to better things? — A. If in India a man who is both 
an expert weaver and a skilled Superintendent could be found, it would be better no 
doubt. 





WiTNBSS No. 219. 

TT Anaktasttbrahmaitya Ayyak, Proprietor, South India Candle 'Works, 

Madras. 

Written Evidence. 

It is possible to get capital for any industry from the people, if they are made to 
understand that the management is in capable hands. The Government need not help 
any industiy directly with capital. It is sufficient, if the Government buys for their 
own requirements, whenever available, the Indian made articles in preference to the 
imported ones, even though the Indian made articles^ are a^ little costlier for equal 
qualities. The Government may publish from time to time a list of articles requirea by 
mem. . 

The Presidency Banks may be required to open industrial sections to advance 
money to industries on the lean of machinery or stock-in-trade on favourable terms, o*- 
separate industrial banks may be opened in important towns by the Government to 
serve the same purpose. But the money help for the industries should come from bank- 
ing agencies only and not from the Government direct. The Government he^ ^so 
should be strictly limited to industries started and managed by Indians with Indian 
capital ; for those industries started by others with their own' capital aim at pfofit without 
any benefit to the Indians. 

Government may help industrialists to get technical experts from foreign countnea 
through the Commercial Intelligence Department. If every industrial organiaation is 
provided with a competent expert, there will be no necessity for the Goveniment to Imd 
their experts. The Government should see that every Indian who is desirous of under- 
going industrial training abroad is admitted into the respective factories for training 
without trouble. . . , , . « 

Commercial museums may be established in all the provincial towns to b^g closer 
the producers and the consumers. Industrial exhibitions ajso may be Mganiaea in ell 
the important towns at least once a year and thfj^ merit of individu^ manufsoture may 
be recognised by granting medals and certificates for exo^lence. * 

Technological institutes, industnal schools and commerc^ colleg;;^ shotOd be 
established in all important places and industrial education should be guven broadeusc 
that ihe future generation may have a liking and aptitude for industriia 
The paresent system of education makes the youth of ihe county fit 
nate Government eervicee and consequently the desire/ to enter OoveiaMailenh eery^ is 
bom with iheih, Thih> desire fmr Government sexvioe in ihe youihs d^dd be, : 
hr a destre for tndep^mdeid^oemmsroial and industrial pursmtt 
smd commmuiai eduoRtWl ThSto is ai|y< 

Indians end for ^ benefit 

Ariidhde^eiopM ,eoun^. 





Meeii an i ead ooUeces shomld aim more at practical worics t^an tHeories. 

^iffixmeriii^ coU«^ should he attached to h^ ^oxitshopd where all kinds of 
Koustieal feaining may be imparted to the students. !1^e'eag;ineeriili£f oolls^ges now have 
otMfticai work cmly in name and unless more attention is pc^m to the practmal side also, 
he ipmduates impied out from these institutions will not be of much practical use 
ither 'to the countiy or to the Government. 

The existing: railway tariff rates are a ^reat bar to the advancement of industries. Bidlwsy hsli^Ma 
[!he railway has introduced very low ra^s between places served by steamers. They xoay 
□rtsoid the same concession rates to the Indian manufactured articles and the raw 
oaterials used- in the manufacture thereof. The !Railway Board in their administratioh 
oport for 1914-15 have ‘expressed a pious wish to quote favourable rates for raw 
naterials and their manufactures, which if carried out in practice will be of immense 
lelp in the development of indigenous industries. 


‘ OuAx. Evidence, 25th: J antjaey 1917. 


Mr, C. E. Ltow.—Q. What is the capital of your concern P — A, About Bo. 20; 000 
Q. Is that your own money, or have you got it from the public? — A. It is my own 
ttoney. 

Q. When did you start these works? — A. In 1909. 

Q. How did you find out to make candles? — A. 1 had a man with me who had 
itudied it in Japan. 

Q. You employed him? — A. Yes. 

Q. Hew did he to Japan? Who sent lum there? Did he get any scholarship?—* 
4. Yes. 

Q. Where from? — A. From some private persons. 

Q. Do you sell your candles at a profit? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. Have you extended your business at all? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell your candles locally or in other parts of the presidency also? — A. 
In this presidency alone 

Q, Yo u do not sell in Ceylon? — A. No. 

Q. Which caildl€»s compete with your goods?— A. Goods from England 
Q. And from Japan? — A. No. 

' Q. And you can sell as cheap or cheaper? — A. Cheaper. 

Q. What ate they made of ? — A . They are niade of paraffin and stearine 
Q. You find it difficult to get stearine ? — A . I do not get it now. 

Q, How many labourers do you employ ? — A . About a dozen. 

Q. Did ybU find that you made mistakes in the beginning? — A. I made mistakes 
Q. How long did you take to make the thing on a profitable basis? — A. About a 


year. 

Q. Do you make soap? — A. I am making for the last two years. 

Q. Where do yOu gjet sOa]^ stock? — A. I make soU'p stock myself 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M, Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that the presidency banks 
■should open an industrial section to advance money to industries. If that is not done, 
would yOu have separate industrial banks? — A. Yes. 

Q, You say further that help to industries should come from banks and not from 
•Goveanunent direct. Do you thmk that the public will subscribe to these industrial 
bistiks if the Gk)verumoiit *doee not show by its action that it supports the banks either 
by puttkig in a little money into the banks or guaranteeing interest ? — A . By industrial 
hazm I mean that it should be started by Government. 

Q, Suppose the Government does not start the bank entirely with its own money 
would you men wish that the Government should give it its moral support and also its 
aUpbOH: to some extent? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do yod think that the public vdll then subscribe to the funds of the bank ?— 
lA. Yea. * « 

eug^eat l^t the Govethment should s’ee that every Indian who is desirous 
■of umioKgoiugmdustrial training abroad- is admitted into the suitable factories with- 
out treble. Is not that more than the Ghovemment can ensure? — A. At present we 

fir -iTMtiiy tn get admission into factories there. , ^ 

r ^ ^ ybfff e^|>di€^0e in xdgfard to'this matter? Did you go t^r Japan? — A^ 

|N>UrEaye no j^ajmcmal ocpetienoe of what the d^Bbultie^ are?— A. I have 

r— .-j'i adwoatkm i^btoCild be made free and oompdlsdry. . |p«t 

ebsanee'^iedded dm 

m 







Q. Toil wa&t t^lmokwical institates, acIiooU ~ 

:to be e^bUdjiad in suiiabto eentree. I>o you ihmk tiud euoK 
a better loAo^edg^ of induetriee and indfuatrial poeeibilities and a deiua 
monOT in i&emP*~^. A better knowledge and a lonffin§^ f<nr industrial puiuiiltov^ 

\y* think that the desire for GNyremment . serrioe will veMj dheokai' ft. 

such institutions are established? — A. Tea. Some of them will be diTerted to iS^SbiMrtdted, « 
pursuits. 

.< 2 * Why do so many’ of bur youn^ men desire to enter Government servioeP*— A> 
'Because the education is such as to make tikiem fit only for Government service. .. 

Q/ Do you think that if there were opening^ for other careers^ our youfig^ mstt' 
would take advantage of them ? — A . Certainly. 

Q. ITou sa y th at the existing* railway tariff rates are a great bar to the advancement 
of industries. What do you suggest in the way of rmnedy? — A, Bailways quote diff!er<*. 
ent rates for places served by steamers. They are low rates. If such rates are allowed 
for Indian manufactured articles and the raw materials used in their manufacture it 
would be very good. 

Q. T'ou want an attitude of favourableness or 'friendlin/sss towards Indian manu> 
factures similar to that adopted towards goods which are exported? — A. Candles 
im^rted at Bombay are brought to Madras, at a very cheap rate but I cannot seli mine 
at Bombay, at such reduced rates even if I get offers. . , ^ 

Q. Do you mean to say that the candles which are imported are carried by rail hens 
at cheaper rates? — A. I do not mean candles, but for certain articles, th^ have go^ 
-port>to>pQrt rates from Madras to Calcutta, Bbmbay to Calcutta und Bombay to 
'Tuticorin and so on. 

Q. They are brought by steamers? — A, By tram. 

Q. Are you sure of the factP^ — A. Yes. They have got port-to-port railway rates. 

' Q. These operate to the disadvantage of the indigenous manufactured goo^ ? — 7A. 
‘Yes. . 

Q. What remedy do you suggest for that? Do you think that if the GoVeimment 
managed all these tailways this would be remedied. — A. The greater portion of the 
railw^s belox^s to the Government. 

TiorChle ^/r JR. N. Mooherjee^. — Q. You found all the capital for your industry?-?- 
A Yes. 

Q You are c^gainst Government giving any financial assistance to any industry? — 
A. Yes. 

Q, You are not willing that members who aire less fortunate than you are should 
get Government financial help? — A^ I am afraid of too much interference. If Govern- 
ment invest ,their capital in that way they will interfere in business also. 

Q. If other people want money you think that Government should not give assist- 
,ance to them P — A ; They can get from the people if the business is managed properly. 

,I was speaking of direct Government assistance. I do not want Government to help 
direct. They may establish industrial banks or they may ask. the presidency banka 
to-give help to industries. 

Mow can Government help indirectly ? — A . The presidency banks do not help Indian 
industries. Since Gbovemment help the Presidency Banks they may ask them to help 
industries. 

Q. Do you mean that the presidency banks ihould bo forced by Ck>vemment tb 
lend money? — A. I do not mean that they should be forced. Because the GovcKmment 
hslp them, they have got power to ask them. . 

JRon*ble Pandit M. M. Malawy^k. — Q. The Government should help industrial banks 
either they should start them with their own money or help them with a portion of '^eir 
'money. Is that your meaning? — A. Yes. 

Q. Because the Government helps the presidency banks with some of their monny, 
it should bring moral pressure to bear upon them? — A. Yes. 

' Q. If that cannot be done under tbe present oonstitution of the |aesi 4 oa<^‘ 
your' object will be gained if • a separate indusirial bank is established heSped bw 
Government to sonoie oxtent?---A'. Yes. ^ ^ 7 

.Q. 80 that indnstries sHonld receive help through -ba nki n g agsnoiesf— ‘STes., 



i Mi 38.^Thie Oeoiogleal Svrv^gr are seed with interest £ngli|ih°'g«««niMii peHlM 

hsuia oimeiee and ‘^loiie interest^ in the niinii^ industry. Ordinarily, the ' * ” ” ** • 
jB^Uie <3Wn is u^laynnan* and is interested in the ndningf industry frpm the oomxneroiai 
-JSe is net- interested in palautcdofipioal descriptions and the optional properties 
4»2' aoiineeals. If the 43eolo(^ical Survey Department could conveniently publish mono- 
Maphs eliminSting ^e purely scientific portions mentioned above at a ahesper price 
Dian nt pretteuC fined, 1 think these publications will be more popular 

Q* ^.^^This is a gpreast need for mine owners. So far as my district is obnoemed, OommM^sl iatSUl*, 
.oj»Mipt the local purchasers, the producers do not know the true market value. They 
merely s^ gT'^KMls to intermediate local purchasers at Government schedijle rates or 
eome , per, cent over. Till H. A. Brandt’s firm closed on account of war, it had 

almost a monopoly, h'urther, certain sises seem to be more in demand than others, 
and! if the producer knew of the demand, he could suit himself to the market. These 
details are not known to him. At present, the intermediate purchaser is appropriating 
p^fit u^ioh should go to the producer. To enable him to earn more profit and keep 
ms business going, it is drairable to publish in the local district gasettes the values 
oi the several minerals periodically through the geological special provincial Bevenue 
<»fficer8 referred to above* * 

Q, 6. — My district produces a lot of mica splittings and all are exported in that Plonssr fcefcoriss. 
•condition. I suggest a micauite factory may be started by Government from State 
fundlB or partly from State funds and partly from private capital subscribed by mine 
owners and others. 

A pottery factory may also be established. China clay is available in my district 
■and in Gddavari * also. Felspar is also lar^ly available in the Presidency. Costly 
factories may not be within reach of individual purchasers. When applications are 
made, the capital spent may be divided into shares which can be sold and the factory 
left to private enterprise. 

Qs. 97 to 99. — Fxcessive railway freights are a hindrance to minor mineral ex- Frsfgata. 
ploitation. .For instance, China clay is available in the district. It was approved 
by some firm in Calcutta, but the cost of transport is too prohibitive for export, and 
the deposits lie idle. The same is the case with certain deposits of the^ same mineral 
in the GddSvari district and felspar that was required' by the Industrial Exhibition 
Superintendent, Morvi State. China clay is very largely wanted both in Calcutta and 
Bombay. This difficulty applies to potstone also whereby the value of the culinary 
vessels made of it was partly enhanced. Fine building stone of laterite 2 ft. x 6 ft. 
also is found in my Deputy Tahsildari, but my inquiries show that the cost of transport . 
is too prohibitive to organize an industry in respect of this_ commodity. A reduction 
in rates will be necessary in the case of all minerals paying a royalty of 2^ per cent 
and less. 

Qs. 11-12. — At th© instance of the present Collector, Diwan Bahadur R. Ramachandra ^-operaUrs Moto- 
Rao, an oil-pressing industry was started on the co-operative system at my head-quarters •*' 

Sullurpet, mainly to supply oil-mongers with gingelly seed, to advance capital to purchase 
raw products and to help in sales. The administration is in the hands of sl ^neheuyat 
which has powers to raise capital from members or from outside, as from the Permanent 
Benefit Fund, Nellore, and the Central Urban Bank, Madras. Capital is being supplied 
by the society to the members who are being freed from the oppression of private mon^- 
lenders. They are deriving enlarged profits. It is too soon to say much about the results 
of th© society as a whole as it is only two years old. Thdre were instances where on 
account of cost of railway freight for getting gingelly from distant parts and cost of 
production, members were not ^le to accept orders. Machine^pressing may reduce cost 
of production, and machinery may be supplied on the hire system to such societies (ques- 
tion 19). Such societies may be encouraged for oil-pressing, weaving, and rice-husking 
in district. Demonstrative factories may be established for the first and second 

(superibT counts) and also for the supply of chemical manures in places where raw pro- 
du<% a*te largely produced. State aid may be given in the case of raw products now 
©xporisd received back as hnished products to the extent that cost of local production 
is^-Mtcal to cost of delivery of finished article, a., . n 

t hav© ao experience of the commercial museum at Calcutta. As a matter of . 

on nidn 3E think, one xxia|bbe established by State or private enterprise or by both at the “ 
h^oiuirleie of e^nry ^Siidoncy. It may be worked on the following lines : — 

; ; ^ TIb .regiter orig^al producers as fit for exhibiting articles on payment of a 

©rtihl^B sent by producers free at their risk, 
a ^rn^sll obmmission on artiolea actually sold at ihe museum, 
aind infoniL buyers of Hke^ markets for arfeioles produced. 

coB^^imirate orders of bnye^ to qwroduoers and to supi^y on 

presentaiiirae m'^llreat Britain and Golonm .. 

^ pMfiow as to 
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bu^enp and ^ baen m common axpezienee tliat dmett amq«taf«^ nl 

naTe, for want of advioe, suffered snort falls, an ea^rienoe whibh Itaa prac^ieiJiljr stoindd.- 
producers dir^ exp^. - _ . 

Qm. 106.107. — -wliere suitable climate cemditums and soils exist, the \Foxest Henart** 
ment may oonoentrate valuable plantations of trees or plants fit for building, dyinff 
medicine, such as valuable teak of the Burma kind, sandal trees, Suxa^, Bm-diri,, 
chiriveru (dye) ; the last is extremely valuable in dyeing cloths in respect of whidi them- 
used to^ be a considerable industry in this district. 

Q. 97. The cost of tn^sport of mining produce is 3 to 4 times district 
rates for carte. Besides mica the district poauoes salt and rice. The two last pioduoed 
are largely in demand in the western inland districts of ibe Presidency and Sor want^ 
of a direct railway route the goods go circuitous ways. The cost of transport is increased. 
A railway extension from Nellore to Cuddapah by way of Podalakur, reported to bo 
imder the consideration of the District Board would be much appreciated, if executed. 
This has the advantage that it would open all reserved forests along the line for collection 
of fuel which ib getting to be dear. 

Note . — Witness did Tvot give oral evidence. 
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WlTKEBS No. ^21. 

Sir Gi.ei£Rnt Simpsok, Binny ^ Co., Limited {Madras'^. 

Written Evidence. 

I do not think that conditions in India for raising capital for an established 
industry by persons experienced in that industry are more difhcult than in England 
or elsewhere. 

It is difficult to give definite answers to any of the questions asked as each 
proposition would require consideration on its merits and under certain conditione 
and limitations each of the methods suggested might be desirable. Broadly, I should 
say that in all cases where there is not adequate security in the form of mortgage 
or collateral security, Gk>vemment inspection which implies a certain amount of contrm, 
would be desirable. In important enterprises a Director or Directors appointed by 
Government (not necessarily Government officials) would appear the most suitable. 

Pioneer factories should in no case be started or assisted by Government when 

J rivate enterprise has demonstrated that similar factories are commercially practicable. 

have no objections to offer to financial aid to pioneer factories that will not compete- 
with existing industries. 

The industrial development of the country by private enterprise should be en— 
couraged to the utmost and Government pioneer factories be resorted • to only as a- 
last resort to introduce an entirely new industry. 

Pioneer factories that will help to make India self supporting, i.e., factories that 
will find an outlet for their productions in India should be given preference 'over those- 
for export. 

Pioneer factories should be handed over to private capitalists or companies at the* 
earliest date that buyers can found. 

The only limit or restriction in handing over such factories should be military 
needs in which case the factories would, I assume, be handed over to the Military 
Department. 

I do not think that Government aid should^ be given in any case wh^ ii im 
demonstrated that euch aid will compete with private enterprise. 

In some cases when the commodity to be produced is of low value I recognise 
Geogrraphy must form a consideration. 

T^ese as defined in the questions, seem to me unneceseary and undesirable. 

' I think Goveminent might render private enterprise very valuable assistance in 
advising fud giving information about suitable sites for industri^: enterprises and 
assistance in acquiring such sites. Docation of a factory is very> unportspit m r^stion 
to water, fuel, temperature, railway .and other facilities, and Gfovernsaent^ dspurimantalf 
records and surveys should enable Government in many cases to Hrsluable 

information to private enterprise. The fact tbat Government mo wmihg to gxyo snob: 
informs^on as 4ney can should be given every publicity. 

These, jare interes^ng to the individusd but I attaesh no partibu|ar vslue te them 

. from the large ' , : / « , 

.. Wot as the Tidoria . 




’ diMriTiiiliila' Jttr OoasonjDMttll^ to pobKiih lists o(f itnnniftod iirtlftliiiii' 

^ iaid imoftsvs to iiu^oot sonio ito l»4 

OoaUttoditiMk so as possil>lo, COQIltT^* 

X t a^ink Cto^vaniaiDLSttt mi^t ^ve a good title by applying the principles of ibe lisad 
JjoUd jM^tdaituML Aet to land pnrohased for faotoxy and indnstriid purposes so ao 

w Hk^ land 38 eo msad. It is o|ten not diffionlt to secitre a good site by private negoti^on, 
i^bnt IboLpossible to aciraire a good title^and no producer cares to erect buildings or 
anacbin^xy on land of doubtful title. 

Xlie jBudkingbam and Carnatic Mills, witb Government assistance, bave endeav- Tnlalna of 
.nsire^ to provide element^y education to improve tbe efficiency and skill of ,tbe sad sapsn*Moa,> f-M 
wt iik i Hen witb a degree of success tbat has been encouraging and tbe lines proceeded - 

on are briefly aketobed below : — 

Zbxgf Schools . — For half timers and children of tbe workpeople : — 

Morning Session 7 to 10 a.m. — iN^umber on rolls 388. 

Afternoon Session 2 to 4-30 p.m. — N'umber on rolls 380. 

Night School a/nd Technical Classes, for full timers in tbe mills:—— 
fl-30 to 8 p.m., in hot weather. 
fl-16 to p.m., in cold weather. 

Number on rolls — 266. 

Technic^ Classes . — Include theory of weaving, sizing and spinning, machine 
drawing, building construction and practical geometry taught by skilled) foremen 
Average attendance nightly — 46. 

Fo>r half -tinners . — There are small practical classes in carpentrv, blacksmith 

.. ^ . X-. School, under 

of tbe miUs. 


^ open air gymnasium 

7 to 7-25. — All classes at drill and gymnastics under supervision of trained 
instructor. 

7-26 to 7-30 marching in to music, saluting the flag. ** God Save tbe TTing »» 
sung in assembly. 

7-30 to 10 Ordinary School curriculum in classes from Kindergarten to Standard 

rv. 

The following subjects are taught: — 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Vernacular (Telugu, Tamil and Hindustani). 

* 3. English (taught conversationally in all tbe classes; written work from 

Standard II upwards), 

4. Hygiene (Practical work is done in a special Dhoby Khana and there is an 
open air bath). 

6. Gardening (each regular boy has his own plot and each class its own set of 
gardmihg tools; there are 660 plots 8 ft. >c"4 ft.). 

6. ^neral knowledge including geography, history and civics (to the older 
children). 

7. Hand work paper folding, clay modelling and palmyra loaf work in the 
Kindergarten classes. Carpentry, blacksmith work and tailoring in the upper classes 

8. Drawing. * 

The institution that appears to be giving the best results, from the menu* Traiaiu of ^ 

factureze* standpoint that I know of, is the Victoria Technical Institute in Bombay, 
regarding which members of the Commission know a great deal more than I do. teohniosl stsg* 

.1 consider certiflcates should be uniform as far as is practicable, and that there Msshnnkal > 
should be reciprocal, recognition of such certificates by liocal Oovernments. engia s w * 

X. think that Ihere should be a Board of Industries with executive powers. OflMsl 

TlLe Board should have a full time and permanent Director and should be generally ofgo "* — 

4^ lines^isf n Port Trust. 

^ 'K- JThe Director should be a member of the Indian Civil Service and also represent 

" :,^^TSle members should ao far as practicable be producers, that is to say, manufacturers 
und' en^e|m|. 

" 1ai9*ihould be selected by Goyeminent and vacancies be filled by 

» , would doubtless consider the qualifications of producers suggestfsl 


''',TSha 'first 



civilian for such an appointment in the ho]^ that when appeals are 
Department he would be consulted Government before re. 
*A civilian with apeciBl knowledge should be in a position; 
to safeguard Govarizmeot interests without blbolcittg appeals, 
noi^ oqurse, 

. as ikMa rnost i 

'SIS’ 




mark* and 

^Sodd«, ntilwayaand 
»y»- 


^^^j|yQi"«ompatition. 




X mbiak. iHtuK^ im ihm BttmiAeaey mm «zp«naMt . liiotiM 
Govdziunfttit o#irtifioa.ta« of qualify. Tl» qualify is «M>rt jirar»aW», atwi I 
erament siioulil try ft aysiem of aaaijais and miiajrin g this aaa^ jOmb^ ', 

pirodiijc^ts- l^alt mfylut ban^fit but indfyo is tlio one tlubt ap pear s most in nood oX'#tsndmd^s~ 
at piassnt. X sbocUd not make snoih. marking econpiilsoiy^ and £or a pdtsod* \ 
intarodnoe ike system, tke marking’ should he done free of ohar|TO and .afburwandbl, if 
the eacperiment suooeeds, a fair charge to cover expenses should be made. 

'^Begistration by the State would appear to be desirable. 


I consider all existing waterways should be kept in a state of efficiency r^aidlesa 
of the supposed interests of railways., Low priced commodities, such as fueldT'-of all 
kinds, and cheap food stuffs, are enormously raised in value 'to the poor consumer by 
enforced employment of railways when waterways axe allowed to languish as they 
are doing, in this Presidency. 

- J have to conmlain of the Coimbatore Jail directly competing with the Huckingham 
and Carnatic 34 ills witli theix cloth products. The jail products are made by power 
driven machinery and in no circumstances should power machinery be employed m the 
manufacture of an article to the prejudice of a manufacturer. 

The Coimbatore Jail issues price lists and would appear generally to conduct a 
wholesale and retail trade in the same way as the ordinary tax paying producer. 

We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want of industrial 
enterprise in this Presidency and Government, in the abstract, appear genuihcly 
anxious to do something, but in details X think Government Departments are in them- 
selves a stumbling block. 

There is no lack of enterprise in my opinion ; take for example ginning and rice 
mills. 

Appeals to Government in matters of detail which are constantly arising are 
hardly ever fairly and squarely met, they are treated, as well as called, ** petitions 
as if each application was a^ request for a favour or solicitation for a small personal 
end. Applications or ** petitions ** take an enormous time to be considered. In almost 
every case they are negatived, and appear to the merchant and producer to receive 
scanty and penunctory consideration. X do not wish to ' make a sweeping statement 
as 1 nave received consistent kindness, advice and assistance from individual members 
of Government Departments to whom I have gone in person, which X would gratefully 
acknowledge. But what I, in common with other business men, complain of, is the 
way ihfit ordinary written official routine applications or appeals are treated, - ^le 
emormous time wasted in settling issues, the inadequate r^sons, if any given, and the 
curt manner in which applications are frequently dismissed. 

We merchants- and producers feel that our cases do not receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. We feel that in this Presidency owing to the smaHness of we unofficial 
community it is unable to voice its grievances witn the strength of similar communi- 
ties in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and industry of the ICadxas 
Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy. 

Tf Government are anxious to develop the resources of Southern India, purely 
those who have already done something should be encouiuged. By assisting existix^ 
industries to increase their profits and their powers of production, they will far more 
rapidlv develop the industries of Southern India than by the establishment of isolated 
pioneer factories. Bluntly, the machinery of Government for dealing with merchants 
and Jpxoducers wants speiming up and co-ordinatinp' with its avowed oliqects before 
ihe Government itself should undertake to 'teach potentisd producers how to xnmiage 
indxi^rial enterprises. ^ 


of lahotar and swper^oision. 

One of the great difficultiee in the development of factory industay in this pagt 
of India is the migration of labour. The labourer here dislike f^tory life and diaei|dii]^ 
for prolonged neriods. 

To try and induce labour to remain longer in the feetorv, we have at the Buokh(|g%usaa 
and Garnatio Mills what we call Gxatuify fonds the rules for which,, axe enclosed^ 
fonds were started in 1904. ^ v . 7 ' 

It will be observed that the employee contributes nothing, .thkt h per oeoxt oiU lihi 
etominffs is taken to an account in his.name each month, and if the baljFyfWtr^a -vfotidaig 
of the foctory is satisfactory the amount so taken is doubled at tlfo ettd 
half-year, ^e employee is. at libmfy to dra'^r th^vwhole pgaow a it nt the end' IXIfyhdhf! 
and to start again xf he so deiuies.' 
eomb tamo for t|ie eroxlqkeaple to xealiae .4^0 beesdts o* th^ 




‘ f . — l>anfiAml’nioir> 



' : I iwK O to iikm foBawing to bo ^o nemo and addirew erf tji&a poraon who, ia 

tiba o ot a a it erf 107' d«a^« will bo ontirfed to roeerve pigment of tanj amount i^at mmy bo 
iftfOtt atattding’ to my cr^t in tbo Oaraatio ICitl Oo.*a Gratiiity Fqm. 

AMrtms, 


iS^pfiotwfw. 

Turo witnesses to .sigiUstuee. 
l>ate^ 


II . — CoimiTzozrs. 

1. Tbe obfoot of the fnnd is to provide a g^ratuily that will assist or enable the 
Cknnpany's servants, after ten years or more satisfactory service with the Company, to 
start btMiness tA their own, ,or to enable them to return to their country with some 
proviasan for their old age. 

2. Ho operative shall be entitled to the benefit of the Fund who has wot signed the 
Holl of Members rehiti^ to same, together with the terms and conditions. Faoh^ opera- 
tive shall, besides signing 1 the roll, sign the declaration contained in this book as to thh 
persdn entitled jLn case ox the death of the operative to receive any payments to be made 
wnder these rules. Such nominee may be varied from tinm to time at the option of the 
operative. 

3. This book shall be presented by the op^'ative to the Manager of the Mill every 
month, for the purpose of the necessary entries beinr made as regards service and salary. 

4. The amounts to be entered in this bdok shall be calculated at 5 per cent on the 
earnings of the operative in whose name the book is issued, but such amounts shall 
form no part of the opevative^s pay, and he shall have no claim against the Company in 
respect of any sums so entered, until he shall have served the Ck>mpany continuously 
and satisfaetOTily for the full period of ten years from the date entered in this book 
as being that of the commencement of such service. 

5. The Company may, when the working of the Mill in any half-year has been 
sufficiently satisfactory in their opinion to justify the same, make a special contributii^n 
or bonus to this fund in addition to the amount paid under the last preceding clause but 
the niaking or withholding of any such special contribution or bonus and the amount 
thei^f shall be in the absolute discretion of the Company. 

6. As soon as the operative herein mentioned shall have served the Company for 
such, full consecutive period of ten years and in accordance with the rules hereunder 
written, the Company will pay to him the aggregate amount of the sums then entered 
in the account hereto annexed. 

7. The Company will aleo, in case the operative shall receive an injury in the 
service of the Company that, in the cminion of the Company’s Medical Officer, pre- 
cludes his continuing to work for the Company, pay to him the amount that shall onr 
the date of such injury, be entered in the said account. 

8. The Company will also, in the event of the death of the operative at any period 
after two years* continuous service, pay to his nominee such sum as may be entered 
in such account up to the time of the death of the operative. ^ 

9. After the completion of ten years* continuous service the operative shall be at 
libcorty on production of his book, either to draw the amount then standing to his 
oiWlUt,. or to leave the same as a deposit with the Company payable on demand and 
bewrlhg iAteMt M 4 per cent per annum. 

10. Froih and after the expiration of the said ten years, if the operative shall 

» in the service of the Company, the allowance of 5 .per cent on the wagee of the- 
s be increased to per cent for the purpose ot providing~a further bauua. 

; ehall become payable jo the operative at the expiration of a further continiuma 
. sevjsn yeanii^upcn the same conditions as above stated from the date 4 rf the 

egjBpiyptiou of tiMMNsn^^rs* continuous service abovS referred to. 

, ' 11. Holhingf' Mimn*ooataiBed shall in any way be taken as restricting the powers 

^ fhe. 0oaaipaiiy or its Manager from at any time dispensing with the services ot or 
t eparative, as provided in any of the rules hensmaMer set forth or oifaer- 

heiw^ contained shall in any way affect way oeatributions by ^e 
M'. l*nTTriirnt Fnnd which may ba opened hy the operative wxth ^ 




forfeited and cease and t]i.e operatiTe slial^ lutve no on ai|y aooomrt wliatsoot'er' 

under these conditions against the Oompanj. 

14. The operatiye agrees to and accepts the rules for operatives now or hereafter 
to be in force in the Oamatic Mill Ck>mpany, Litd.^ and in the event of the operative 
stnkimg worh disobeying or contravening any of such rules shall forthwith forfeiit 
any interest or right the operative may have in the gratuity fund. ^ 

16. The date from which the service of the operative is to be taken as having ciOnL*> 
menced under these conditions^ for the purpose pf credits being made in bin aoocrant* 
shall be the first day of the month following that on which he has signed the Gratuity 
Fund Register. 

III. — ^Noticb. 

All persons employed in this Factory are informed that no person in any capacity - 
whatsoever has any right or authority to offer, ask for, receive or collect any moneyj 
loan, bribe, present, reward, photograph, commission or dustoory from any other 
eutployce or person fer any purpose, or upon any pretext whatsoever either on his own 
behalf or on behalf of any other person or persons. 

Fach person employed should understand that the pay earned by bim or her is his 
or her absolute property and intended for the employees* own use and benefit, and that 
therefore, no employee should be deprived of any part of such pay by loans or by 
giving it away in the shape of bribes, presents, rewards, photograph, commission or 
uustooiy to any superior or other employee. Should the custom be for employees of 
higher grades to extort money, presents, loans, rewards, photography commission or 
dustoory from those subordinates to them on the plea of getting the latter employment 
promotion or other advantage, warning is hereby given to each and all that Buch. 
custom is in direct contravention of the Company’s orders and that the moment it 
oomes to the Company’s knowledge that any employee is directly or indirectly oon> 
cemed in any such malpractice, instant distaissal will follow. 

IV. — ^Rtjlbs fob Operatives. 

1. Fvery operative employed in this Factory shall pimctuaUy attend to and 
commence and cease his work at the respe^ctive hours which may from time to time 
be fixed by the Manager. 

2. The opening and closing of the Factory will be signalled by means of a whistle^ 
bell or gong. Operatives employed in the Factory shall enter and leave by the main 
gate only. 

3. Operatives guilty of misconduct will be liable to fine, and all such fines will, 
on- recovery, be credited to the Company’s “ Gratuiiy Fund.” 

4. No operative shall under any circumstances absent himself from the Factory 
during workmg hours without leave of the Manager, and (subject to' Rule 10^ 
operative who shall absent himself fur eight working days in any one month without 
such leave shall be considered to have left his employment without notice and shall 
forfeit all wages due to him. For absence without leave an operative will in addition to 
his or her pay for the day of his or her absence be fined a sum not exceeding one day's 
pay. 

6. No operative will be employed by the month ; but, unless employed on piece- 
work, shall be employed on fixed daily wages. All operatives, whether employed tax 
daily wages or on piece-work, will be paid their respective wages once in every month. . 
Those who r€»ceive fixed daily wages shall be entitled to receive payment ozdy for 
the number of days they -may have- worked in such month. Out of the wages payable 
to every operative employed at the Factory, fifteen days’ wages or such pxoportionkte 
sum as may be fixed for the department in which be or she is employed, may be dednoted 
and kept in arrears as security or guarantB.e for the proper and faithful disohaz^ of _ 
his or her duties and for his or her obedience to all lawful orders, rules .nnd res^attonSj^ 
£rom time to time in force in that behalf, and the amount of any^fine or miriEeiture, 
which any such operative shall have incurred by reason of any breach or infringmoul 
[>f such orders, rules or reguhstions, may be deducted out of the vn^s payable to 
him or her. . - - . . 

6. Any dispute or complaint regarding wages sbsdl be to the not&oe of 

die Manager immediately after the receipt b^^ or tender to, the oompladnaat of I3ie 
dip showing ttie amount of wages appearing to be parable to him .or and. it )idia& 
be the duly of the Manager or the officer appoints m that behalf, to attend td stuffi 
xnDLplsilUlt and adiodieate therpon fortlLwith. No alterataon of amkmist waged 
san bo vux&o at Or after thd time of payment. - ^ J 

7. Oporatfses desirous at leaving *their employment shaU ^ve V jte o di bii ld ': - 

lotioe to ihe^Mwiagor of thoir intenticm to leave ; such mdttee afuat iQiii ' 

Lst or 18th ^ 



atr -mtmwm mmi 

-^ii» to him or her. The Mana ger ViM refuse to ao^pt from any operative a notioe 
'Of hia or hmr intention to leave the Company's service, if such notices are given in 
'smdi a number, or to tahe effect, at the same time so as to impede the proper working 
■of the Mill or lead to the stoppage of any of its departments. 

^ 8. The Manager on behalf of the Company shall cdso ^ive one month *s previous 
• notice, either on 'toe 1st or 16th of the month, to any operative 'whose services he may 
think £Lt to dispense- 'with, or in default of such notice shall pay to such operative 
one month's 'wa^es in lieu of notice. Provided always, tnat in case any 
•operative shall misconduct himself, or disobey orders, or in any manner act 
negligently, incompeten'tly, disorderly, intemperately, or fraudulently, the Manager may 
•’dismiss him or her summarily, and the operative so dismissed shall toereupon forfeit 
-nU wagM ea|ned by him or her. Should any operative refuse to work or ^ any act, 

■either singly or in combination with other operatives, which may have the effect of 
stopping any machine or any department of the Mills or of delaying the efficient work- 
ing of any machine or any department of the Mills he or she shall forfeit to the Gom- 
j>any all arrears of wages earned up to the day of such refusal or of doing such act, 

-and shall be dismissed. 

9. Wages shall under no circumstances be payable day by day, but shall be payable 
-only on one of the regular pay days. 

10. !Except in case where the Factory requires to be stopped for more than 30 
-^oonsecutive^ days the stoppage of the Factory from whatever cause, shall not entitle 
any operative employed to be absent without leave. If the Factory requires •to be 
stopped for mqre than 30 consecutive days, the Manager, on behalf of the Company, 
shall forthwith give notice to that effect, in which case it shall not be necessary for 
■operatives absenting themselves to obtain the leave required by Rule 4, and, moreover, 
they shall be entitled to leave the Company’s service without notice and to receive 
•their wages up to the time of the stoppage of the Factory. 

11. In any suit or action for wages brought against the Company by any operative 
toe Company shall be entitled to set off against toe claim in such action or suit, the 
amount of any fines or forfeitures, which the plaintiff in such action or suit may have 
incurred \iuder these rules. 

12. Any operative in the employ of the Company who shall steal or wilf-ully injure 
any property of the Company or shsdl commit any fraud on the Conreany, and any such 
operatiTe who shall aid in or abet the commission of any such offence will be liable 
to immediate dismissal from the Company’s service and shall forfeit all wages earned 
’by him or her up 'to toe day of such dismissal and will also be liable to be pxoseou'ted. 

13. Operatives soliciting, enticing, intimidatii^ or conspiring, with other operati'ves 
-employed in the Factory to leave the service of the (^mpany may be s-ommarily dismissed 
and shall be liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be pxoseou'ted. 

14. Operatives striking work, or intimidating, or conspiring, with other operatives 
employed in the Factory, to strike work may be summarily dismissed and shall be 
liable to forfeit all wages then earned by them and also to be proseou'ted. 

15. Operatives found taking bribes or loans from, or giving bribes or loans to, other 
operatives employed in the Factory, or from, or to, any other individual having dealings 
with the Company, as a motive, or reward, for doing or omi'tting 'to do any act, toe 
performance or omission whereof would be prejudicial -to the interests of the Company, 
will bo liable 'to siunmary dismissal and the forfeiture of all wages. 

16. Smoking is strictly prohibited and every operative found smoking, within any 
part of the Mill premises, shall be dismissed. 

17. An in'terval of half an hour will take place from 12 noon to 12-30 p.m., during 
which the Fngine •will stop. , 

18. A list of holidays allowed under the Factories Act is exhibi-ted separately. 

19. bio child shall be employed in the Mill under 9 years of age. No child shall 
-be employed for more toan 6 hours in any one day. No woman shall be actually 
•employed*fbr more than 104 hours in any one day. 

20. No woman or child is allowed to work in this Mill who is employed in any other 

Mill or Factory. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

21. No woman., dl* child shall clean machine]:y while in motion. 

1^. The Fngine -will stop at 4 p.m., on each Saturday for cleaning machinery. 

V. — Savings Fttnd. 

^ an> operative desires to deposit with the Company the s'um at his credit in the 
^Ghnatoi^ Fund on completion of 10 years* serVioe, under rule 9, the amount will be 
to iba Savmgs Fund, and toe depositor will be at liberty to draw any 
or toe whole of toe deposit at any time. 

-aat'^tos late of 4 per oeht per annum will be added at the end of each- 




^ ^ o onMm aoim imrwioe^ 

w«^ • (»•«•» « ^rJdagf days) leava per arunnn. on fuU-^pay wha» thiBir ^eeyyiepei m» W 
spared by the Manager. - 

. / VII, — SbHocn.. 

Day School, 

___ - ' i«* ; . 

The school is intended to teach Bn^lish, Beading, Writing and Arithmetic to ha|f^ 
tuners emplojed in the Faotory. 

The cmildren of work-people too young to work in the Factory may attend ihe- 
Bchool. ' . 

A monthly fee of one anna is charged which is refivaded' to pupils who do nek 
miss a class. 

Attendance is voluntary. 

Boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate, desiring "employment on-atthining full 
tr^em are^ in the Dyeing, Mechanic Shop or Warehouse Departments should an. 

application to the Manager, when their names will be placed on a register for oon- 
81 deration on the first vacancy. 

The IV Standard Certificate must be countersigned by the Superintendent of thn 
•School. ■“ 

The rule requiring that boys under 6 feet high shall not be employed in certain 
departments will be relaxed in favour of boys obtaining a IV Standard Certificate in fhe- 
Mill School . 

Night Classes. 

These classes are intended to continue the education of half-timers when th^ 
become full timers. A monthly fee of one anna is charged but is refunded to pupda 
who do not miss a class. 

Toohnittal Instruction, 

Liectures are given and classes held at night at the Mill Institute on Carding^ 
Spinning, Weaving, Machine Drawing and other subjects connected with the Mill work*. 

Attendance is voluntary and admission free. 


VIII. — Dispeitsabt. 

1. Sick leave cannot be granted without a certificate from the Compmry's 
Oficer. 

2. In cases of sickness exceeding 3 days continuously, relief will, if possible, bo 
allowed, subject to the employees* previous record being satisfactory to the Manager. 

3. Applications for relief must be supported by a certificate from thp Company *a 
Medical Officer. 

4. The Company*s Medical Officer will not grant certificates in cases ^ sidateaii' 
whi<h, in his opinion, have been caused by misconduct, or neglect of personal gslgm-nl-h^e ss 

5. Fxcept in caseid of accident in the Company's service, which snail receive spemal 
consideration, relief will not be paid for a period exceeding three months. 

6. Belief payments will only be made on the usual pay days and &r the Ordinary- 
Factory working days ; no allowance can be made for days on which the Factory 
is stuped. 

'7. The Medical Officer’s certificates for leave should be taken direct by the patienk 
to the European Officer in charge of applicant’s departinent, and not to a Mawtzy or 
Writer. 

8. The Medical Officer may be consulted by the families of workpeople during' 
Dispensary hours ; medicine will be provided free, but out-patients should 
their own bottles. 

Spe&taclos. — Mali the cost of spectacles will be pai'd by the GSompa 
by the Medical Officer for operatives whose pay does not exceed Bs. 

^ IX. — CTrutbaic. 

" ^ The Ghutrapn provides a cooki^, * eating, resting place and 
with separate accommodation for^dimrent r^igions end castee ; and 'e sleeping ^ 

Arrivimr from up-country until th^ emn e^ecbeuitable 


^ if reconunend^ 



_ , ^ : 

%m H ywr idm if jm ht^' m Direoteor of I&^tostiies, wmportod or 

■ d>|iiBi a ej l » Bowm of laodootari^ wi^ oxoeutioo j^wors,^ qamtumm of thant kukd wa^d 
■hHtjduHjH wodn mooo o d aq [i Mi 1>ol y, and onqnizi^B^ might be ahoxioirfiiiited — A, I don't 
^ink tlfce Board will bo ablo,^ help diroot very much in that wi^. I thought that if 
^^tkMmsiineixt, when th^ fouild a difficulty, womd onlain tho difficult from whatever 
"point it, is, to tho Birootcw, he,‘ knowing the mercfhants, would bo in a position to 
^onggost a OQmf»romi8o both to the merohants and the Oovemment, which mignt possibly 
moot case, instead of a blank refusal without an explanation. 

0* 1 suppose a Board of that kind* should include several merchants P — A. It would 
no doubt stiffm it. I thought perhaps Oovemment might not like always to com* 
muni<3ate reasons to the Board, when ihey would be willing to communicate them to a 
Civilian Member of their owif service. 

' Q. Have you any idea whether a Board of tha^ kind could be made suitable for 
-dealing wi^ cottage industries,^ or whether there should be a totally different type of 
personnel to deal with questions of that kindP — A. To do any good you would have to 
have a Board up-country as well as in Madras, as industrial interests are not likely to be' 
-developed in Madras. Development is more likely to come up-country. The Board 
in order to help Government would probably have necessarily to be in Madras. I 
d«m*t think a locally conducted Board would be of much use for up-country purposes. 

Q. Out of Madras itself what centres would you select for any convenient Board or 
Boards to give good advice with regard to the development of cottage industries? — 
A'. T should select Madura, Calicut, Bezwada. 

Q. Tbu would make them into small Ix>cal Committees? — A. I think so. 

Q. And the Director of Industries would be in communication with those Com- 
mittees? — A. I think so. 


Hon*l>le Sir R,. N. MooTeerjee. — Q. Have you got any Indian mechanics in your 
mills as foremen P — A . Yes. 

Q. They are trained by you? — A. Some of them ; some are from other places. 

IQ. What education do those boys ^et before they come to your school? Do they 
pass any examination? — A. We don’t subject them to any examina.tion. 

Q. But they are supposed to know elementary mathematics and drawing? — A. 
Well, it all depends. Some of them start on Hs. 25, some 50, some 75. It just depends 
•on their qualifications and the vacancies. 

Q. xou have not got any Indian mistri trained there who is capable of taking 
•charge of a section as supervisor? — A. We have got engineers who are capable, Bombay 
men, but very few Madras men. We have got men up to Hs. 250 a month as assistant 
^foremen, Indians. They have had their trainii^ elsewhere. 

Q. Generally speaking, the men of the artisan class whom you have got,., know to 
read and write? — A. Yes. But they are not Madras men unfortunately, and do not 
know the Madras language. The best men are from Bombay, in the way of assistant 
foremen. 

Q. These lectures are given in the Madras vernacular? — A. Ym, as far as posaiblb, 
but we sometimes haye to do a certain amount of translation work. If it is a Bombay 
foreman lecturing, he has got to have it translated. 

Q. Do you take outside apprentices? — A. Only for the six' months’ course ol* the 
Yictcnria Institute at Bombay. The mills submit a weekly report. 

Q. On a certain arrangement? — A. No, the boys come to us and ask to do their six 
months' course. We allow them and give them certificates. 

Q. Have they got a boarding house? — A. I don’t know where they go. We give 
-them ^a salary to keep them on our books, Hs. 10 a month, as we do not like them 

ix> ited that they can come and go as they lik^. 


— Q. Are they Madrasis? — A. Yes. 

O. They really come home to study? — A. Yes, to do their practical Cduxse. 

Qr Db they bring a regular form to fill upP—A. They bring a form from the 

ycget^r with 8 letter showing who they are?— tA. Yes, sometimes Mr. Da^wson^ 
nijklj take a boy in* but generally they come by themselves. 

IfWhfe Sir a, N. Mooherj^e. — Q. And you give them certificates when they go? — 
Bnjrisieor might ; I am not sure about that. ' 

^ ^^y to the Tictoria Institute they must take some sort of 

f They get a return every week showing what th>^ have done. 

department to another and get a weekly sheet. 

more than three or four. .I^Jpn’t want yea 
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Freszderht. — Q. Has this system been going on long enough to gwe the history of 
one of these men? — A. ]No, I don’t know the history. I don’t think any have» come 
back after they have finislied ; if so, tmly one or two. We hope to get them back some 
day. 

Q. Are tJ)ose ]) 03 ^s from the Victoria Technical Institute who get good certificatee 
from the school able to get places always ? — A . Wc have a number of them ; but they 
are Bombay men ; perhaps 8 or 9 have been recommended by Mr. Dawson. We ask 
biiii ff»r men who have done practical work. 

Q. You are very favourably impressed with the class of training given in that 
institute? — A. Yes, he sends ns very good men. T have not seen the institute or know 
anything about it, except from the men J have seen. 

iJr. A’. ] 1 0'pk't7xsoit . — a. You consider that the Board of Industries should have- 
executive power. What do you think should be tlie relations between the Director of 
Industijes and the Board? — A. Very much on the lines that the Port Trust is run on 
Ik* re. W<* huA^e all got a vote and say in matters. 

Q. And the Direc.tor becomes tbe Executive Officer of the Board ? — A. Yes. 

Q- Sliould the Direc.tor have a vote on the Board? — A. Yes, and a casting vote in 
case of equality. 

Q. But no veto?— A. J don’t think so. I don’t think it much good having these 
vetot's and official majorities. 

Q. Do you suggest that .they shoiald luiA’^e budgotted funds? — A. I think so. I 
don't see how you are going tta manage without ; we would not get anythii^. 

Q. And ihc iunds, as budged, ted, should he under the control of the Executive^ 
Board? — A. Yes. 

Q. Aaid yem <‘onsid<‘r lhat the Be)ar<l should bo composed, as far as possible of pro- 
ducea's — manufacturers? — A. Yos. 

Q. Do you incltide agricultural producers in the teJTn ? — A. Agricultural too, I 
should say. as distinguished from commission merchants. 

Q. You say that tlie J)ir<‘ctor of Indaistries shoaild be a Civil Servant? — A. I 
explained any a-easons to the Chairman. It is simply to help to get things through with 
Govemineut. He w'ould have more influence with the Government. There are very 
few nJon-officia] people who are able lo do anything. The ordinaaw outsider does not 
get very far. 

Q. Do you think thal the advantages would bo commensurate with the disadvantage 
of the Civil Servant not heing Avhal is ordinarily termed a business man? — A. That is 


hard to say. 

Q. You woaald aga-ee that there are two considerations? — A. There are undoubtedly. 
If you can get the right man in the right place T don’t care who he as. 

Q. Probablv that is the best, solution of the difficulty? — A. Yes, I have only given 
you iny reasons for suggesting a Civil Seiwant. 

President. — Q. I would like to know if you could give us three or four concrete 
illustrations of what this Board might do, what kind of problems would come before 
it, and in Avliut Avay these problems wdll be settled. I’ei'haps you would like to tbink 
over it? — A. Certainly.* 

Ilon’hlc Sir 7?. N . Mookerjee — Q Supposing the Board decided tx> help industries 
hy giving a loaai oi' gnai'antt'e, liow’ ciin y**n ]»mlget for that in anticipation. The Gov- 
ernment of Madras, or the GoA^ernment of India would not allow you to budget a lump- 
sum to be spent in anticipation of certain projects? — A. It would be subject to their 
approval. 

Q. Then it cannot be a budgetted fund? — A. They could provide so much and then- 
explain to GoA^ernment Iioav they were going to ujje it. W^e would not get anything 

otherwise. n a -r-t 

Q. May I take it that you mean an average budget for every year? — A. Every 
case beyond a certain expenditure might go to Government. Any amount you require 
above a certain limit should certainly be submitted to Government for fresh orders. 

Dr, E. Ilffpkinfion. — Q. In reference to certificates of quality, you instance indi- 
go as a case where a Government system of classification would he advantageous. Is it 
not a fact that one great ohj€>ction to natural indigo is its variable quality? A. Yes^ 
but AA’’e luiA’e it A’arying from ^ per cent to 58, 60 and 65 per cent. It is too much. 


Q. But I take it that there is an inherent difficulty in getting na,tnral indigo otf 
anything like consistent quality? — A. I have -myself seen clay soaked in anilipe bluo^ 
sold as indigo. . 

Q. That might possibly be, but what I want to get at is this ; .yon put this matte? 
forward as the subject of research, that Government ought to take measures to institute 
research into the means of getting natural indigo more regular in quality. T was not 


• Vide additioiml written evidence printed after oral evidence. 





j»ut it iorw«x<^ tts a soientjLac investigation wMoh 
* police moaanreF — A. I dcmH like ooxntneroial tegidfation ihk 
beUeve id^a system of certificates. It would bo found useftil in’ 


X oo o»«eve system oi certificates. It would be found useftil in 

certificate system took on. It ought to be a great advantage 
' epMvaoUer. It xs done in other parts of the world, and it is done at home. 


_ ^ ^OU ,;th^ would be no difficulty in the particular case of indigo P I 

mtunately. acquainted with indigo manufacture, but I should say it is a case 
, ‘^cnpm'a a very good chance of being successful. 

lillxS* ^ ffo^fard to jail industries, may we take it that you would penalise jail 

or jail production by disallowing the use of mechanical power? — A, Yes, for 
v^ltat'is sold to the public.* 

i would do that as a measure of penalisation? — A. If you like to call 

1 * that. 

No doubt that is one way of doing it ; it is absolutely direct. 

^TCsident. — Q. I take it tbat you object to the introduction of mechanical power 
in jails? — A. For goods competing with commercial interests. 

Q. Whatever there *is in the matter of punishment can be accomplished without 
the introduction of power? — A. Exactly. 

. _ Ho^hiTUson. — Q. Is your system of deposits in the Gratuity Fund now 

widdy adopted by work people? — A. Yes, practically all of them, except the boys. We 
qon t ask the half-timers to join in They change too much. 

Q, ^en it becomes quite a big matter for the firm ? — A . Yes, I have got the 
figUM here. The balance at credit of the Gratuity Fund at the end of December is 
xfis. 1 ,«c7,T(&U. 

■O I^ested against that in Government Paper to meet liabilities as they arise is 

Us. 94,000? — /I. That is only a contingent liability on their completing ten years' 

And the whole of that is contributed by the mills? — A. Yes, and all fines and 

^claimed wages and forfeitures are taken into that. We make a contribution each 
half year, and the rest is compound interest and forfeitures. Nothing is contributed 
by the work people except the wages tliey leave behind. 

Hon* hie Sir R, N . Mookerjee. — Q. With reference to this Trust, is this fund managed 
bv any of the subscribers themselves? — A. No, it is absolutely managed by us. 

Q. The employees have no voice in regard to the investment of the money? A. 

It ia all in Gkyvemment paper. 

<?. They have no trustees among themselves? — A. No, they contribute nothing at 
all. We credit them with 5 pen- cent calculated on their monthly wages and if the mill 
P»y« P«r o.ent dividend, wo doubh* the amount at the end of the half year. 

Q. And .those on the foremen list get the same advantage like the officials? A. 

Tve nave b- separate fund for the officers. They subscribe, but we manage it all for 
them. 

Dr. E Hophinson. — Q. With regard to the school you have established, when did 
you first start this school ? — A . About 1904. 

^ suppose the particular system you have now has been a process of 
Sr^IutiOn? — A. Yes, we started in a very small room with a few boys. 

^ Have the boys that now come to you had any primary education at all ? A . 

Y«cy few of them. You may say they have had none, for all practical purposes. 

- ' make attendance at school compulsory? — A. No. 

.What proportion of the boys attend? — A. About seven 


or eight hundred out of 


find that there is a distinct difference in the quality of the work done by 
nave attmided the school and those who have not P — A. It is rather hard to 
in the work. There is a difference in the appearance of the boys. Anybody 
school will see that for themselves ; they are cleaner and tidier. 




. ^ any 'firm is going to start business if the thing is made compulsory, 
is do you think it would affect your labour? — A. I don’t Imow at 

TOim verf strongly against it being made compulsory. I think it should be 
A thmk- that any firm starting a new company can afford to do 

" do it afterwards when they established. You haye 

hand and get your business established before you give your 
to these other considerations. I don’t think it is possiHa . 

r«oprd^Jb|Cwa-.k^‘; of. the eacpeadliare 'W 
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Q. Have you any obje<*tion to put in a statement of the expenditure incurred? — A. 
What is the object, may 1 ask? 

O. Our principaj <jbjec*t is that we would like to know what the cost of such work 
is? — . I am quite Willing' to give it to the Chairman, but I don’t think I want it 
published by the press. 

{Witness suhsctjitefi tl ty commundceited the oest of the scTiools which is confidential.) 

C^. You have asked no assistaiic-e from Oovejnment at all? d. . Oh, yes ; we get 

assistance from Government. <>riginal]y we asked foi- assistance as a check on the 
work of the school, and we have kept it up ev^ei since. AVe find the inspections useful, 
its the (government have taken an interest in it. 

Q- Merely in the form of insjiection? — ^1. No, they give us Its. 3,000 a year and 
of course we haA e the advantage of ilieui- insjjection and suggestions. 

Q. Is that a lunij> sum ctuii ri bution A. Yes based on ceitain returns we give. 

I don’t know liow it is iirrived at. 

(J. A grant-in-aid? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ifo you get any advice, which i^ oi value, fjom the Government? — A. From 
the Inspector? Y’es, some of it is valuablt*, some is not, but we are very glad to have it. 

I *i‘i n ci jjal s of the schools arc* cjuitc* pleast*d t.o hiive it ; they don t agree with 
everything of course. 

(2- Hav'c* vou found ditfic-ulty in gcd.ting conij>etent tc’ac'hers? A. Now we are on 

another subject ; you mean the* technical edasses? Yes, that is the great difficulty, 
Tlio peojde we get are not traim^d to teac h. d’hey c*:innc)t tvac h ; they assume knowl- 
edge on the laud ot the ])upil whicii he has not got, and ged impatient with them. They 
own staff which vve* pay tcci* c*oming' in at nigl)t. Th(*y are tiaincd workmen 
Imt not trained tc*achers and they are very ineffic ient teachers in that respect. 

Q. I sujqiose vou can sort them out to a certain extent, and in time can tell which 
are 5 >oocl tc>achers? — .1 . Yes, the* l*rim ii>als of the schools attend to that. That is their 
nnly work looking after the teac heus in the* day and night schools. They are not expected 
to teach themselves. , 

(J. AVho arc Inc Pi incijials ? — A. There are two ladie.;. one is an M.A. and {in' other 
is a Kii-dergartcui specialist. They both <-aine out together Thc*y came from Constanti- 
nople from the Fnglish c-ollege there. , ^ x i. 

Q. Some of the teachers arc* Britisli and sonic* Indian — A. AJJ the teachers lire 
Indian. The British foremc*n c-oine in and oxaniinc- tlic* work that has been done at 
the end of six months, whenc'ver the Princi]»als ask them. They also come in now 
and again and watch wliat is bc*ing taught. 

Q. Have vou any ic*gular systc*m ot c*xaminalioii at the end of the year? — A. About 
evei-y six months they Examine fliem by getting a Furopean in fi-om the mill. We 
always hud some Fuinjiean aaIio takes au interest in the particular classes that are 


going^^om^^^ the examination.s are more or less casual? — A. Yes, just to see what has been 

dom They are different from ordinary sc hcK>l examinations? — A. Yes, they are quite 

iiifoimaLu i^ it conceivable that a general system of primary education involving 
manual training was introduced throughout India, do you think that such a curriculum 
w’hich you have sketched out here would be feasible? — A. I don’t know. I can only tell 
vou what we have done. 1 have md much lime to study what is going on in other 
educational Avork. It is working all right with us. I believe Sir Thomas Holland said 
that Ave are trving to teac h far too much. t. xt. x 

Q And the chief ditfic-ulty — so far as you have met Avith difficulties — has been that 
of incompetent tc*a cl I ers? — d . jB\>r the tc*chnic-ol classes cmly. ^ . , 

O You think in the absence of aiiv system of primai->- education involving manual 
training that the most ]>rac tica] steps Ioaa ards making any educational advance would 
be to induce employers of labour generally to folloAv in your steps?— A. 1 tbmk so. 1 
think it improves the redations betAA een capital and labour, and it helps the boys to 

understand what is said tct tbein. • , t ti i 4 . .r, -nr.;-!!, 

Q. You find the boy aaIio has been through the school more likely to stay -watb 

you? A. I think so ; yes. We think they are more intelligent. 

Mr. A. Chattertoii . — Q. You stated in your evidence that demonstration fact^ies, as 
defined in the list of ejuestions. seem to be unnecessary and undesirably Ho y<m 
think that Avould apply to demonstration factories wbieli might be erected in the mufassal 
in various places, to’ introduce neAv and more efficient metho^ of working up agn- 
c«lt«rarpr<rduce;so as to brin« it from the field to the market. Take for mstanee 
l^heee emSl iapeery plants which have been put up, and also certain types of rice 
TOills? A. No, I donH see any objection to them 
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Q. You would only apply this remark to factories ou u big scaler' — ^ 1 . Yes, that 
was my idea. I don’t think anyone objects to bi-yiug to introduce new methods of 
agriculture or anything else, but what I am objecting to is Oovernment projects to 
compete with existing factories. 

Q. In regard to Government pioneering work, 3-ou nay that it should t>ul3' be re- 
sorted to in case of an entirely new industry, and that it simuld be handed over to private 
enterprise at the verj- earliest possible moment ; but isn’t it possible tiiat in many 
cases it IS desirable to carry on the work a stage bevotul wind voii are contemplatim^ 
A Government pioneer factory might be workrng for considerable time after it wt 7 s 
profitable, not so much from the objei-i of making profits, Imi to tlevelop the industry 
to the utmost extent possible? — A. Then your exjuirinient vvtmld not be complete. I 
have no objection to your carrying it on t.> the completion of your experiment. 

Q. What is the object of the exjicriment ? Simply to demonstrate that a pioneer in- 
dustry' would pay 5 jier cent, on its <-a]>ital, oi- to devel<»j> an industry and bring it up 

to its full capacity.'^ ..1 . .My staml is entu‘el\’ oim‘ of <‘Oin]>etit.ion ; if _you are c*oinpeting 

with somebody' else who is taking up that imhistry, 1 sav it slioubl be closed. "" 

Q. Assuming that -it is a new industrv. and Govornmeiil pioii«*cr it to a point that 
private enterprise comes abuig and says that this i^ gcuul cuinugb to pul iiioiiev inlo 
and private fac tories are startcMl. wliih- the (fo \ cm iiincnt ‘ lac toi \ is still riiTiuiiig ; licM-ause 

private factories are started, would vou at oiue sbul up the Gttverninent fact<iry? 

A. I should say' so. As soon as you have demousl ratc'cl Ibe juojcM-t as a <-omm«M-cial 
success, J think it ought to cease. 

Q. Y'ou have promised that you would supj>ly us with some' exam})les of tlio sort of 
work that you contemplate could be* done by the Director of Indiisliies and by the 
Executive Board.* I prc'snme that you contcMii plate that the I )ej)art inent of Industrie's 
should be wometliiiig clihereiit frcuu the existing Department of IndustT'ies? A. Yes. 

Q. Y’'<»u suggest also that (here should hc' Boards u jwountiv. Do you think it 
would he advisable to have' a local Board of Industrie's at the* headq’ua rtc'is of the distric;t 
presided over jjossihly' by the t’olb'ctor of thc^ district? — .1 . 1 rc-allv cannot give an 

opinion like that. I am only giving you a gc'neral o]>inion that there is mucdi more 
scope up-country' than in Madras, and that Madras should not hc' allowed to vc'to things 
up-country. I don’t cjuiic' know' liow the maehinerv is to he workc'd. and liavc rcallv 
not thought about it, and have not enough u]>-<M)iintiy ex])erieiic-e to know to what c'xteiit 
it is practicable. 

Q. Do you know any'tliing abc*ut. the Mechanical EngiTieering Schoed w'liicli Govern- 
ment contemplated starting ? — A. I have not beard uiiytliing of it sinc e yum left. 

W^licm that' is started would you be able* to sc'iid, or w'cuilcl it b«' worth your while 
to send apprentices from the mill iu the afteinoous or c'vc'iiings to tln' edasses there, in 
place of tlie technical c lasses fliai yoxi have' got at tbc' ]>iesc‘nt moment. a.« tliese classes 
would be conducted by piM>peTly' trained teachers? — A. Wc* w'ill be very' glad to give 
them any encouragement we ccmld. I cannot promise that the men wwild go after a 
day’s woi'k, if it is far fi-om tlcc'ir homes. 

Q. Would it he practicable in the case of the cotton mills to let a numbew of them 
go for two or three afternoons? — . 1 . I am afraid it would interfere w'ith the work. Our 
system heljjs the men who want to get on and not the nic'n wlm want to get olV work for 
an hour or two. For two oi’ tin'ee veai's 1 wc»uld ralhc*r juovidc* the' cla^^s rooms and 
have the teachers come to us, and pay something towards it. Tt would have more chance 
to succeed in that way'. 

Q. That is, as far as I know*, quite a different idea altogc'ther from having a 
practical itinerant teacher going from workshop to w’orkshop ? — A. T tliink it would work 
better in our case. The men are tirc'd, thev have done a long clay'’s w'ork, and you 
might or might not get them to go out ctf Berambur. 

Q- You would like to have a Govc*riiment teacher in miecdianic’s or elementary 
science come to the mill premises in the evenings froin 0-80 to 8, so many nights a 
week ? — A . Yes. 

Q. And we c'ould have three or four lectui-es in differc'nt subjc'rds, and possibly 
other firms might make similar arrangemc*nts ? — A. Yes, and if Government j>articipated, 
there would be no ohjection to any’’ outsiders coming and joining in those edasses. 

Q. You think tha^ the Bombay' Yictoida InbiTee I’c'cdinic'al Institute is turning out 
a very good class of mt'cdianic? — A. After he has had practical training. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a similar institution of that 
kind over here? — A. I think it wotild be a good thing to have a small one here, to see 
whati scope there ivS for it. 

Mr. C. E. Iahp. — Q. Do these Victoria Technical Institute improvers, or whatever 
you call them, keep factory hours? — A'. Y’^es, they come at six in the morning though 
they don’t work 11 ^ hours like the rest of the milh workers Thev get ji longer time off 
for their meals. They keep factory hours in regard to starting time. 


Vi4t Additional written evidenoe printed after oraJ evidenoe. 
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Q. Aro they at all sticky about itf* — A. No, we find no trouble with that class of 
men It is the men trained in engineering colleges that won’t coma. 

Q. Where a school is turning out products similar to those competing with those 
nuule by priv^ato c<jnc;orns, the dilhculty might be got over by (government making over 
those products for sale to the concern wdth whicih it is competing? — A. I don’t think 
that would suit me. 1 don’t know about other jjeople. 

Q. You tJiiiik i1 is not practicable? — A. No, 1 think not. 

Q. Jfo you believe in comjuilsorj' certificates for engineers in charge of prime- 
movers ? — A No. 

Q. I don’t quite undc'rstand wliaf yini inean avLou you say “ I consider certificates 
sJicjiiId 1)<‘ uniform as tar as is pracl ica.l>Je, and tliat fliere should be recij)rocal recognition 

of such certificates by l..oc*al dovernnienls ”? A. 'Jdiat is just in answer to the question 

bed b-i‘j- ffit*y sliould !»<» jii JcTc-ba ngc-abb*. I don’t iliink with j)riine-movers. W^e have 
got <'X])c*ritMi(C‘ of ifu- tac1ori<‘s in ibe Ifombay and Madras Presidencies. We get 
better men in <»ut own ]>rc-sidency for less than lialf the* Jiay. I am alluding to ihe 
third class ccrtific.ated men. 

Q. 1 su]>])osc, with icdc-rcncc* in first and second class mt'n, there is no difiicultyP — 
A. All onr first and scM-ond edass are cc‘rt itlcatc‘d . I am only speaking of tho small 
ginning tacloricvs u]»-cniin f rv AVe get better men for half the money. It is only trade 
unionism. 

Q. ll.'ive yon an;\- ^ ic'ws on flit‘ siihpu f of ihe (lovei'iiment Commercial Tntelligence 
Dtqiarf menl , from voiit- own ]»oinf of \iew’ ; is iljc^rc' anytln'ng lhat yon would like 
them to do for you ? — A Nol that T know' of. 

JJon'bU- IbnuJtt . A/. M ahi n t/n . — Q. How hmg has the liuckingham Mill been 
in exislencc? — A. Aboui. 40 years roughly, 

Q. Has it Jieen a jiaying eoiieern from tlit‘ lic^ginning ? — A. It has had ups and 
downs. 1 1 paid N ery well at tlie beginning. 

(^. Hcjw lojjg has if bc*tM» c*h 1 a tdishcA as a successful business, paying a fail' dividend? 
How much have you jiaid in the last ten or twelve yeais ? — . It paid 10 per cent 
lor the first ten <U'lif1c^en > ears. Alien we liad bad times. 

(^. And now, during the last tcui or fiftcnui years ? — A. It has done very well. 

Q. You have got iimong your sharcdioldors both Indians and liuropt^ans ? — A. Yes. 

(^. Wliat 2 ><>rlion of thc‘ cajiital would be* Indian ? — .-1 . (In answer, witness handed 
a. list of the* s}lur(^holders to the* Hon’blc^ I*andit). 

Q. You have* two Indian di<*< tens on your staff ? — . Y(*s. 

(J. Do \'ou tind the* intcu'c'st ot Indians in this kind of business gi'owing? — A. I 

don’t know. I have not notic<‘d much difT<*renc‘c. AYc have always had Indian directors. 

Q. You exjioj-t a great dcnil ot c-olton out of Madras, don’t you? — A. We don’t 
export ; tile presidemey exjiorts cotton. 

(J. Can you tell us auy loason why there is uot moi-e enterprise in the way of 
cotton manufaeturcH here? — A. No, 1 c*annot tell you. 

Q. YAiu cannot think of auy < aust-s that have been standing in the way of develop^- 

ing this enterprise. Having your examjile before them, ihe example of your success, 

was it not tc he expected that tlicre would be mort* mills established in the Madras 
Presidency to weave cotton cloths?— A. 1 should thiidc Bombay c.ompetition keeps it 
down. 

Q. But it does not affect you? A Oh, yes ; we compote with Bombay. 

Q. A'lie goods that you nwike are only ]>artly absorbed in this presidency? A. They 

go all over India and Burma and the Straits Settlements. 

A/r. (\ E. Loir. — (.). Do you import any long staple cotton? — A. No, only American 
cotton, when w'l* <*an land it here below iuL 

Ho'nAble Pandit A£ . AI . Af nla viya. — Q. Judging from your experience of this business, 
do you think thei'e is ixiom for exjiaiision in this jiresidency of cotton manufacturing 
mills p — A. We are extending our own mills now. I admit that much. 

Q. You say the conditions for raising capital for establishing industries are not 
more^lifficult hero than elsewhere, yet I see that the proportion of shares taken up by 
Indians is onlv one-fiftb of the shareholders and only one-tenth of the shares. That 
dt><*s not show any keen desire on the part of Indians to invest their money in this 
enterprise? — A. No, because these shares are rather big units. If we were stanrting a 
new' mill we would have smaller shares, and it would be more likely that Indians 
would come in. The one-thousand rupee shares in the Buckingham is rather too much. 

Q. Do you think it will be in the interests of indigenous industries to make special 
efforts to get Indians to take up shared in any new company you might form? — A. If 
we were starting a new company we would be very glad for Indians or anyone to come 

Q. Hot Americans or Japanese? — A. I don’t see why we should keep anyone out.. 
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Q. Do you tliiuk it would be desirable to let Aiuericaus, Japanese and oilier foreign 
peoples come in? — A. We would let anybody in but (Jeinians. 

Q. liut when you make your peace witb the Germans, would you let them also 
come in? A. It depends upon the terms of peace. 

Q. Whether it is Germany or America or Japan, looking upon it from the j)oiut 
of A’iew f»f imlJgeiinus i mlnst I'iev, don't yon ihiidi tlie Jliit and the linli.in sliouUl 

combine to build up enterprises and not bnivc mnch room fc»r other foreigners to <'ome 
in? A. As long as w'e get the imun'A'-, it doesn’t matter wluise money it is. 

Q. I3ut you don’t Avant them to taUt* uj) tlie maiiagenumt of tlio business? — -A. Thti 
business ought to be in the most vdfi<-i<'ni hands, whethei- theA- are Ann-vicans oi- 
English or Japanese. 

Q. liut employed as eru j)Jo_Aees, md mastio-s of the concerri ; wonld you lot them be 

masters of tht* concern? -t . I'hey c-<iul<l only hei-ome nuist».'rs b_A in-cpiir- 

ing shares. T)o you Avani to It'gislate that l‘oi‘eign<*r^ should not become sbarebol ders ? 

Q. No, by <-o-operation betAvt‘<‘n Itritisbers and Indians? — .1. I don’t think Unit is 
quitti practicable. 

Q. In tliat <-ase yon' cannot pieA’<*nt Aim‘ri< ans or Japanese or other people' coining 
and stalling business in this <Mtiiutry? — .1 . 1 don't see hoAv yon art* going to jirevent 

it Avhile AM' aic iiinning on 1 ret'-tiade pi iiici jdcs. 

Q. You say that the industrial dc'Aelopim'ii t <d’ tin' country by jirivatc enlorjiiise 
should be encouraged to tlie utmost. \'ou surely don’t contemjdati* that CJoveriiinent 
should encourage jiriA'ate enterpiist* outside, i.e , among non-lirit ish subjects in India? 
# — A. 1 bad not that in mind a/t all. t assume that tin* oHijiuvt is to encourage the 
industries of India, and tlu' jieople of India lo <h*volo]) those industries. 

(J. "W^itli regard to demonstration faciorit^s, J^ou say tliat it will be undesirable to 
have them. Eut Avhere> a j)articular kind of business is not ht'iiig d»)ne in the most 
efficient Avay, or the mxist efliciont rnai-hiuery is not iicing used, woidd it. not be adA'isable 
in the present state of industrial ju-ogress among the peojile that Government should 
start demonstration factories? — /I. And Avijic out- (.h<* man who has bo(*n sli-uggling to 
do it on his own account ? 

<5* You must! lootusider the interest of the industry as o. Avliole, and not. of the 
particular indiAudual. It is not intcndi'd that a particular indiA’idual should be liurt, 
but that certain industiies slioubl be promot<>d ? — A. Who is a fair judgi' of that? You 
don’t think it is quiti' fair w'hen Govi'i-nment annt'xes youi* land or Imuses. Is i( quite 
fair to annex an industry ? 

Q. Will you mak(' an exci'ption in lh«' i-ase of oil pr<*ssing? — A. Oil |)i‘essing 
happens to be the onter])rise in Avhich my firm has lost money. I <1on’t helic've in large 
oil presses but in (tomparatiA^ely sm;»ll v<*nturos to begin Avith. 

Q. If Government adA"ise«l that it shouhl be tried as an exjicrimcnt, yon see no 
objection to tliat? — A. 3 think it would be a very gii'at mistake. I think it should bo a 
small oiK', sjieaking from my ou ri juaetical <‘xp<‘ri<*ne<'. 

On the otlu'r liancl, in the Oentral I*j-o\'inees, .s<'\'<'ial witnessi's ailv'ceatod tlio 
establishment of central factories which Avould show tln'in Iioaa' it Avas done. 

President. A . For refining oil, not pressing. 

lF/7/?c,v.v. — .1. I can only tell you wiiat lias liajijicned to ourselves. 

Ilon'lde Pand-it M. M. Afalamyo. — Q. You suggest that tjovcrnineiit shoulil give 
assistance in advising and giA’iTig inloiination about suitabb- site., for indust l iul t*nler- 
prices and assistance in acquiring su<*h sites. AAAiuld you not expand it and suggest that 
there should be a bureau of intoi-mation to give information about Taw materials and 
machinery, and possible markets? — A. If they can, I have no ohjcT-tion. 

Q. lion’t you think that Avould encourage enterprise in the jiiovinre? — A. If if 
can be done. 

Q. W^hat assistance do the Government giAe you in the matter of the educatioji that 
you impart? — A. I think I told you. Its. 3,000 a year. 

W'ith reference to your objection concciTiing the conj])etition of jail products, 
does it really operate against private enterprise? Is thc're not sufficit'ut unarket fox 
all the products that can be put into Ihe market by jail industry as wdl as by other 
private enterprise? — A. It is on the question of x>rinciple that I object to the competi- 
tion, as they are able to siipfdy articles at a loAA er rate than w'e can. 

Q. Is that your only objection? — A. That is tlie practical objection. 

Q*. Suppose that were got over by some arrangement? — A. Those arrangements 
are not fair. We have heard of them. There is the excise duty which they are supposed 
to add on. It is a 'transfer entry and amounts to nothing. 

Q. Jail industries using powder machinery are intended to help the men wdio are un- 
fortunately passing their time in jail to become efficient AA^orkmen when they have 
finished their period of punishment, so that they may find employment in the mills. 
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You do expect tliem to come out better tluut urbeu the^r eutered^ 
bave been taught a trade to enable tbem to earn an boneet 
not pursue that. 

Q. You write that in details GKovemment depar^nents are in tbemselvee i 
bloc^ to industrial enterprise. Is that the result of wbat you have notic^ in , 

presidency P Have you any particular instances to support tbat viewP'-^di. ICr»:v4J04ttta^\ 
brought some instances before you the other day in connection with tbe 
and Electric Supply Company. 

Q. Mistakes may occur in any particular department, but has not the Hepartmetvtv 
of Industries in this province been helping in promoting enterprise generally P — A, i 
don't know.. • 

Q. We have heard a good deal of the Department of Industry in this province, aad.;. 
that is why I want to know yotir opinion Do you think that if the department is well 
Organised, it would be found to be not a stumbling block but a great help in promotiun^ 
industries P — A. I don’t suggest that it is a stumbling block. X was not referring to 
Department of Industries. The Department of Industries has helped us in well-boring- 
and various things. 

Q. You say, “ We have heard a good deal during the last ten years about the want 
of industrial enterprise in this presidency, and Government, in the abstract, appear 
genuinely anxious to do something, but in details T think Government departments are- 
in themselves a stumbling block.” You don’t refer tjD the Department of IndustmesP-*^ 
A. Not a bit ; certainly not. 

Q. W^hat is your suggestion then ; what do you want to be dbneP — A. I am. 
referring to those examples for instance, which Mr. Jones put before you in coni.^ 
sidera.ble detail the other day. 

Q. You say ” There is no lack of enterprise in this presidency " and you instanoe - 
the case of ginning and rit e mills. But there is much enterprise beyond these industries 
the usefulness of which has been demonstrated to you P — A . I am in Madras and 
don’t go up-country much. I know those industries just named. They certainly have-, 
developed rapidly. " There were very few when I came out, and now there are a great 
many of them. * 

Q. In view of the raw materials that you export, isn’t the lack of enterprise m 
regard to manufacture rather obvious? — A . I don’t think so. 

Q. Excepting these two mills of yours, there is no other large mill A. There 
is another large mill in Madras. , ^ ^ i j. 

Q. That is all so far as cotton is concerned? — A. There is only one ; one was closed 

abou^a presidency, owing to the smallness of the un-p 

official commumtv it is unable to voice its grievances with the strength of simil^ 
communities in other parts of India, and in consequence the trade and indus^ of the 
Mhdras Presidency is prejudiced by bureaucracy.” In what way? — A. In the matter- 
of these appeals not being sympathetically dealt with. 

Q Has that been the attitude of the bureaucracy throughout ; is it due to want of 
policy ' in assisting enterprise ?— A . I don’t know what it is due to but I don t thi^ 
they are as helpful as they might be, although Governinent as a whole are W 

help industries ; but when it combs to dealing with individual appeals, we don t 

much h^p^ suggest that Government would fa«r more rapidly develop liie inAuatriw 
Southern India by assisting existing industries to incase their profits and 
powers of production than by the establishment of isolated pionw f^tori^. Hcril^ 
you think there is room for both courses in this presidency P— A . But I want 

begin with us who are here. , ' « -^r .. -i 

Q. But you don’t want them to stop there? — A. Not necessarily. 

Q You say that one of the great difficulties in the de^opment | 

induS^ io this part of India is the migration of labour. 
factor^life and discipline for prolonged penods. ^ y^ ^ink if i^e 
of employment was introduced, this 

employed workmen with their wives and children? — A. I ^n t think it 
a disciplined factory without very great dan^r. We do not allow 
in the factory at all. They are strictly prcffiibited. i ^ 

^ut we saw groups of children in the mills in CW.ciittaP*';r*r*^< 

<me m a Mkdjras factory. I think it is very dangerous. „ 

Q. Ton might turn your enquiries in thnt 

'n«^ being willing po stay might he 
\,0ii hawe :nnaadr^;fe^encte.,*o , 







— I — ^ 

** Jt. “lidU ;lj» observed tbot tbe coaployee oootributse ttotbia^ ; ihot 
;:• jpil?- i^WTO; :, 0 ^ '.bie^ emmin^ ie taken to an aooonnt in ki»- name each, month, and ii the 
VNScidng' of the factory is aatiafactory, the amount so taken is doubled at 
half-year/* Is that in addition to his salary P — A. Tes, 

J^ia 'i^anlated on his salary. 

.^«^V X Ydti won't let him withdraw the amount at any time within ten years? — A^ 
nn^ ten years sei^ce is completed. 

Q, Hon't you think that if primary education were made compulsory, or at any 
Iwto universal, you will be saved the necessity of looking after the education of these 
nl^Hdren in your factory ? — A . 1 suppose we would. 

Q. In o^er advanced* communities education is provided generally, and so business 
suSni are left to attend to their business alone. It woiild be an advantage to business 
vht tbis part of the work was done by the State as elsewhere ? — A . I am not prepared to say 
^hat. 


You think that this provision of education does not act as an additional drag 
•upon your time and attention? — A. We think it pays ug in some shape or other. We are 
not philanthropists. 

Q. You say education should not be made compulsory ; tbat- applies to the present 
state of things. But suppose it was made compulsoj^^ generally, then you would not 
object to its being made compulsory for factory children loo? — A. I don’t think I would 
have any say in the matter. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Are your interests mostly in Madras or all over the presi- 
dency? — A. Moktly in Madras. We have businesses all over the presidency. We buy 
•cotton all over the presidency We have cotton presses and a certain amount of 
ginning up-country. 

Q. Save you much knowledge of mill labour conditions in other parts of India P — 
,A, No, I am very ignorant about it. 

Q. How do you recruit your labour here? — A. It just comes direct. We have 
no system, of sirdars. It just comes to the door and is taken if wanted. 

Mr. C, E. Low. — Q, Is that the case with most textile concerns in this presidency 
as far as you know? — A I cannot speak for other people. As far as I know it is the 
flame, but I would not like to answer. 

Sir F. H, Stewart. — Q. Youir labour is pretty near its home here? — A. No, a lot 
*of it comes from Nellore It migrates very much. 

Q. In Bengal it goes oft" in certain seasons. Is that so here too? — A. It does that 
to some extent. The resignations are miuch heavier in the harvest season. It also 
goes away for a year or two years and comfE»s back again. 

Q. It does not go away for week ends P — A . Yes, we have heavy absentees up, to 16 
per cent sometimes a day. 

Q. These schools and classes which you have started, are they fairly recent? — A. 
We began in a very small way in 1904, and were in the mill compound. We moved 
•cut when the Factory Commission recommended it. We took up two old houses, out- 
grew them, and built up two new buildings. I wrote down this week to both mills, 

the foremen out there say that the labour is gradually staying longer during the 


last six or seven years. 

Q. And it is also likely to induce your labour to stay with you rather than go to 
employers? — A. I think we get the pick of the labour. 

... With reference to your remarks about the proposed Director of Industries and 
Bwrd of Industries, I should like to know' if I have got your idea rightly. I 
gathered you .think that •there should be a Director who would have a Board with 
'powers for Madras, and that for smaller cottage industries and so on, and 
industries, he. should be assisted by local Committees? — A. Yes, that is 
Toffifii' kay idea) because the Advisory Board in Madras would not be able to travel 
•nAiMaat like the Executive officers could. 

you •'suppose tbat you would get prominent business men to serve on such 
B^rd would they be willins: to give the time? — A. I think so. 


3oard,. would they be willing to give the time? — A. I think so. 
tou would JiVe the Board fairly full local powers? — A. Yes, I would, 
lien your Director of Industries whom ybu suggest below? — A. That is only 
appeal, to prevent one industry going and injuring another. 

Would not have power to interfere with the executive activities of the 
He would have some one to appeal to. 
be should be distinct from the Member for Commerce, would he 
■' i don’t know. I think he would be better separate. 

^0 Boaxd rdiould approximate more or less to the lines of the 
fluite know how your Port Trust here is ^Mnnpos^P— -A. It is 
uf Trades '.and .-the' Goverun&^'t 




mttok iM./#^r-:^• • I* 4onH-'a®«*iawbii---flSi3*^ 

ili« '^lEi&dii I®t4iu«tarial Soox^ beoatue ^uere ^vmh '\w ' 

ia wl|£c3i 41i^ oxdmazy mOTohant ia aot i^a alifia d tio)(|i»^. with. ^ ^ 

Your Obairman is executive bead of th.e Port Tmwtf— Hd.- Yeb ^ ^ 

' In Calcutta there is the Chainuan who is an o f Bdi a l, the Y ice^C % i ^y < > ill > ^ 

not an official and is executive head ? — A. We hav§ not gfot that here. ^ 

Q. Then you reconunend that the Director of Industries should be a hfesoaber 
Indian Civil Service. Aren't you thereby bringing in aiiother'niember of tho^humiii^ 
oracy as you complain a little later on? — A. I have tned to^explain that I 
Appeals are very often dismissed for reasons which we people don't loyw ^ 
about ; possibly because they are not put in the right form, and that a civilian 
have some chance to bridge over the difficulties that exist. It is on that aocaotini A- 
think he would be a better man. 

Q, You mean that he must be familiar with Ghovemment procedure^ A . Y<^>’ 

he would be more likely to help along than an outsider who' had not the «sr of; 
Government. 5 

Q. W^ith reference to your suggestion that certificates of quality might perha^HI^ 
be given for indigo, where would they come in ; would the producer get them aq^ hand 
them onP — A. Yes, with his indigo to the buyer. 

Q. it would not he a question of the exporter getting them P — A . Qh, no ; they uU 
come in at the factory. , 

Q. Then you refer to the neglect of waterways in this presidency ; is there any 
Waterways Committee that you know of P — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Has your Chamber of Commerce any sub-committee which deals with water.i^ 
No, they appealed to Government several times to have the canal kept up, 
but I don't think anything has been done. 

<3, About jail manufactures, is your complaint a matter of principle? — A. At 
present it is a matter of principle, because Government is taking all that we oai^ 
make. ^ , * 

Q. Would jail manufactures in the aggregate interfere with your business? — A. 
We bave had them imitate our trade marks even ! 

Q. Do jail manufactures pay 3^ per cent dutyP — A. They don't actually pay it. 
Government say they take it into account ; a sort of book entry. 

Q, In this respect of jail competition, you refer to certain grievances you Iwe goi 
In this presidency ; do you really think you are worse ofE in this presidency tAian iht 

ilthersP A. I don't know, but we are a very small commercial community here com— 

p^;^d with Calcutta. 

Hott^ble Sir Fazulhhoy Curri7nbhoy.—Q. You say “ The employ^ is at Uber^ ^ 
draW the whcfie amount at the end of ten years continuous service and to start agam if 
he so doMres." What is continuous service ; do you give them any leave tq 
their villages P — A . Yes, any leave that is given them does not count. ' . 

' Q. Do they take any leave? — A They can get leave on a doctor^s COTtifioatb.^ 
thxee months, They can get casual leave. It is at the discretion of the mask^cgcttv.' 

> Q, But you think they do need a change in this country?— A. Te^ we 
leaver If we give them leave that does not prejudice their-service, 

<3. When you are short of labour, how do you recruit itP^A. 
jobber is paid on piece work, and he may go out and look for men 
nave n© syst^anatic reoiruitm.ont 

la your labour addicted to drink as in Bombay? — A. Yes. ^ 

Have you any liquor shops near your premises?— r-A. 

^ thTO within three furlongs. • ^ 

’ ^Q^ Have you had any strikes ?-^A. .We have had strikes, bU’^ n^ 

■ MoteiOe Sir B. If. Uooherjee. — Q. I Iwaid'you tmr, 

nne<4«nth of the .toted .sUbtoibem^-were Indi a na ? — A^ 

^orst ' 












\ Wi K iy ya f JEvaeatwcs. ' '’ '■ ;/■ 

^■. (Su6^*tt^ after o¥al ejraTntnation.) 

' *” “***“ I«eomn.eu,led a Committee or Trust to 

■ in the place of such a Director and find that it would 

■ position I occupy in relation to the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

doubt or difficuBy a^ut a propositiiin, I find the best course is to conault 
selected from the officers of the mills. I put my trouble before them 
i^em, and await their report. They have never let me down. 
a0m» ol thr oases dealt with approaching the question in hand wore: 

1. Increase of power. To decide whether we should employ steam, oil or gas. 

2. In what cases we could employ electricity with advantage. 

* make our own sulphuric acid, sulphate of iron, etc. 

4. 'W hether we should go in for cotton cloth printing. 

As to the composition of the Committees, 1 have four classes to choose from • 

1. Chemists. 

2. Engineers. 

3. Teactile technical men, ^ 

4. Accountants, store-keepers and warehouse paeking master'^. 

I select the. three men I consider best and give leave to add to their number so 
^at th^ can choose any one else they think may be useful. ^ 

I would like to leave this j.oint for a minuie, and say that I have watched, entirely 
as outsider and with no inner knowledge, the three departments in Madras that are 
working at industries in one form or another : — 

1. Director of Agriculture. 

2. Director of Industries. 

3. Director of Tisheries. 

Numbers 1 and 3 are both assisted by (^aj>able lechnbal assistants; the Directors 
have also consistently sought advice from the industrial community and have met so 
far as I am aware, with no opp<)si4ion. * 

It c^s not appear to me that the Director of Industries Las had suitable assistants 
nor has he, in the same way, sought the co-operation of in<lustrial men. In consequence!- 
it seems to me he has had small success and has encountered a good deal more hostilitv 
than he might otherwise have dfme. 

- To re^rn to the first part of this letter — were I in the place of’ the Director of 
Industries I should like to have a.t my side — 

I. A first class chemist. 

• 2. A first class engineer. 

3. A good industrial business man. 

■ 4, A good banker or accountant. 

^ Now it seems to me that Government for years to come would not pay the salaries 
that such men would require for permanent appointments in addition to technical men 
for special work, but that they could get competent advice for a comparatively small 
cost, say Rs. 30 per meeting, which is about what the Madras Port Trust pavs Per 
fortnightly meeting. ^ ^ 

No one believes more than I do in letting one man run a show when he knows how 
: it^ but teams are sometimes useful. In this industrial development question, it 

groping abomt, feeling your way and investigating many diverse subiects. Above* all 
desirable to carry along with you the sympathies and have at 
oxperiouce of those already interested in industry, and this is best 
imyiting their -co-operation, advice and assistance ; I am quite sure 
men, if properly approached, would be only too glad to assist. A fee is 
m 0 t as an inducement but as a recognition of services rendered. 

, would make for continuity of policy ; Directors change and need furlough 

policy of pftmiCer factories is to be proceeded with, it must be followed up for 
• Mistakes, losses and failures are inevitable and I can conoezye no&ing 

Aud disheartening to a director who may start off with a number of 
the whole weight of responsibili^ for failures should fall on hi» 

.to say one word more, the opinion seems to be about that Govern- 
; off .mih something big. If my experience is worth anything at all 
afl now mdustries in this country should be started on a small 
hnd gradually up, no greater miot^e can be made than in 
'4na^a'^ige scale. ; . 

^'iy^-?^3f$ttage:; industries 




' " ■ ; ' Wcraiiws 

\ . Mm. XL'^. iMMii) Jde*€r*. H. 'P. 04^ 

Wjucttbh £vix>Bzro£. 

My expedience o£ cotton pressing, though extending orear 40 
beyond this district and, as far as this distnct is concerned, Z have but |ks#-:thidilM p 
to offers for the indust]^ comes under question 3 of the CkmimissMmV 
and is a prominent instance of an industrial enterprise where more conoeriin haene^Hph 
started than can be maintained in full time employment, for there are now . 
to press a crop of, say, a maximum of 60,000 bales. • 5.^ 

£ven were these 60,000 bales averaged amongst the 11 presses, '^e rosmlt'^ 
barely give a sufELcient amount of bales to each press to yield a profitable retorn^^^'s^l^ 
its capital, but the condition of the trade in cotton here is such that om jpartionlpa 
firm does a proportionately much larger share of the business, amounting to. ajbt^ 
40. per cent of the total, say, 24,000 b^es, leaving only 36,000 bales for the resoaifiljM 
10 presses. And even amongst these remaining 10 presses, the proportion of wvMcIc^In 
very unevenly divided, so much so that almost next to nothing falls to ^e slisii^lNi of ' aj 
lea^ 3 of them and in consequence at the present time 3 of mem are virtually dIpaeM 
down. . . 

The nominal coital of a cotton press here is about Its. 60,000, say, for the wfid^ 
industry 6^ lakhs. This sum has been raised entirely by private enterprise and ip nu 
opinion there is no outlet for any further money to be invested in this particular branm 
of industry in this district; for I see but little prospect of the crop of cotton to 
pressed increasing to any appreciable extent and certainly jiot to the extent of needitll 
any further cotton presses in the district. There is a probability of a railway tapp4p| 
the western side of the district but in the event of such railway demanding prOS8i|3^ 
power ^n its direction, it would only mean that what might be preyed in that ourocd;^^ 
would be so much less to be pressed in Quntur, and 1 think the owners of' pysiaib) 
in Guntur are sufficiently alive to the fact and would supply the need removing sofit^ 
of their presses to whatever place might secure some work for them. Take for instanbi 
the case of Narasarowpet — a cotton press was started there in the year 1913. 
to the starting of that press, all Narasarowpet cotton came to Gunttir. In^ ihreo ymm 
the Narasarowpet press has diverted so much work fjram Guntur that during the jMrif 
season 14,000 bales have been pressed there. It is now quite ** on the cards '* 


19'arasarowpet will not be allowed much longer to enjoy that monopoly and a pig es i i 
will be moved from Guntur to compete with it and this is a yery good instance of hbip 
things go on. A press starts, does well, competition arises, and dividends SiQ 

•50 per cent, and that is a concise example of the condition of so many of tiie Guxitiu; 
presses. 

I can find no other questions which seem to apply to this industry. * 

We have no difficulty at present under the heading of Liabour and SupMfvieion 
for the character of the work is such as to demand very little skill on the part o 
labourers, and the class of mechanical engineers required is not dif^ult 'to findi W 
have .got used to the Factory Act and work goes on without much friction, 


Orai. Evidekcb, 26th Jahitart 1917. v ' ^ 

Mr. C. E. Tjow. — Q. What class of cotton do you deal with?^=^A, 

Q^ Is the Gocanada cotton adulterated with inferior kinds 
considerable amount of adulteration that goes on, but not euctW 
’kinds. One of the chief causes of adulteration is the bringing 


kinds. One of the chief causes of adulteration is the bringing firom 
droppings and mixing these with the Kappas when it is being ginned ~ 

. -Q. That is. deliberate P — A. Yes. . ^ ^ 

Q. Does that affect ihe qualily or reputation of Gocanada 
earily do so, but it is for those of us who are engaged in the 
cotton to eliminate it during the time of pressing and te 
. tendered to us that is adulterated. ‘ 

Q. That is done by small gin owners? — A. .1 cannot lay a -bhaatya 
owners, but there are many wheels- within-wheelB = in the traidA 
‘ ' think the trader himself is capable of 4eal ing 





rllcM^-^iii^^ _ ^ _ _ 

S^saw», ^t, it i» uioft the tisuei mtem. !I?Le usual e yi rtm 
: UM dealer And" the decder himaelf is interested in a certain * 
r the i? 7 ct« • ^ 

^ jj^icm mew by his being interested P — A. He acts as agent for the ryot, 
tno^der that a satisfactory system P — A. When I first went there, wo had 
tn, but we used to buy from the ryot. But the trouble then was that we 
j 27 ^***2 ^ aaiall quantity — what happened to come in during the day's 
L ^ order for 1,000 bales we had no opportunity of covering 
With 1,000 bales at a time, but under this system of intermediate dealers we 
buying 300, 400 or 600 bales, perhaps, from one man at a time. 

" make any more cotton P — A. No. It does not increase the cotton. 

75^ mink that the existence of that class of men facilitates and encourafres 
pdn 1 te li' auoh P — ■-A . I would not lay that to their charge. 

Suf^posing it was thought desirable by the Agricultural Department to bring in a 
would they not find this system of marketing through a dot of dealers 
a seribus obstacle!’ — A. Perhaps I could give you a little more concrete instance. Many 
y5aar8“WO had the trouble of white cotton being introduced into our district. 

Q’ ^aliolmiP — A. No'. Ours is red cotton. What we want in our district is to maintain 
tw^qnality of our red cotton which has a specific quality, and when it is mixed with 
cotton it degpenerates altogether. Some years ago, we had the trouble of dealers 
r'bnng^zig in white cotton from other parts of the district and ginning it together and 
seed was mixed and it went out into the fields, and in course of time, the same field 
wd the same tree produced some white and some red. In course of time we eradicated 
^ and for some time now things have been very much better, but this year there has 
been a ch ange and there has been a very great demand from Bombay and other places 
for cotton and people who are not acquainted with the quality of our cotton have come 
our distnet and the temptation has been too great to some of the people and they 
have m^ed their cotton up and their seed up and probably next year we shall have the 
same difficulty. jt . 

'Q. Do these middlemen help in eradicating it? — A. They are absolutely blind to 
anything beyond their own interests at the moment. 

Q' Do you think it is a practical proposition having spheres of infiuence for presses P 
Would you extend that to gins also P — A . I am not a sufficient authority on the subiect 
of gins. 

Q. Would you extend it to spinning and weaving mills P — A . That is another matter 
altogether. I doubt very much whether our climate is suitable for spinning. We have 
a very dry climate. 

Q. It is not a question of climate so muchP Do you think that Government would 
bo justified in saying that there should be only two or three cotton mills in Madras P — 
,T do not see how they could interfere with our district, because it has a specific kind 
cotton, and the crop, in itself, that would be available for a mill, would be small. 
,j 7 jihavo rather a large business in yam in Guntur. We get a lot of yam into p-ur 

,, , ^ supp€)so you would say that gin or press depends pretty well for its existence 

; cotton in immediate areas whereas a mill does notP — A. "Yes. 

:j,y W Government limi^ the number of gins or presses, should not Government also 

0 ryot getting a certain price for his cotton? — A. That is entirely a matter of 

■’^de demimd. 

'^® Gh>vomment say that there will be no more than a certain number 
'jUMilW fell ows would have a privileged position and they could very easily make 
' * * W « pay no^ more for this cotton beyond a certain amount “or " wo 
xhneh for ginning "P — A. I do not see how Government can step in and 

h. -r . " 

.JF*iUrulbhoy C'wrrrmhKay . — You said to Mr. Dow that when white 
^^ja^jjtil^'.-wiGi, rod, there is a light colour? — A. Yes. 

Toar^hey have done the same thing again? — A. Yes. A great deal of 
^ into our district. ^ 

“ i.'wldte k apas s also grown in your district? — A. No. They brt-ng 

i.liiitiiy^ taken about that? — A. None. 

this will deteriomte the quality of cotton?— A. Yes. 

‘‘ on from tune immemorial. I reported about thi rty ysm^;.' 
r him instances where stuff had come ibnm and so on, l 
^’:it''Was,qniie impoaflKihie^^tO 'prermH^ 



L - V.t^ -IKMM 

Q, Is there not a tendency among the manufactHrers to th,i^ {^rea«m 

in the districts nowadays, because they do not get pure cotton, but adulterate or 
with -lower staple and water and other things? — A. We have only one instance ^ a 
mill being directly interested in a cotton press, and that mill^s cotton press iu-the xneaii? 
time is silent. None of the others 'are directly interested in any way withnaills. 

- Q. l>o the mills sometimes buy directly from the people who hold these presses in 
Guntur? — A. This year we had a lot of mill buyers from Bombay and never before. . 

Q. Has this cotton been going down to Bombay or is it shipped to other parts tif 
the world? — A. This is the first year that cotton has been going to Bombay to any extent. 
A small proportion goes down to the B*uckingham Mills and Pondicherry Mills but a 
larger proportion is shipped from Cocanuda to the United Kingdom, Japan and other 
places. But this year owing to the demand for cc»tton from the Bombay Mills and also 
on account of freights cotton has been to a very large extent going to Bombay. 

Q. Have the Japanese got their people in your district? — A. Not in our district, 

Q. You say that 60,000 bales are produced. Is Government doing anything to 
promote more cultivaiicjn t>f cotton in that part of the country? — A. I think the Collector 
himself is interested in the matter. 

Q. Are they taking a keen interest in it? — .1 . We have bad changes in the Collec- 
torates and one man may take an interest and anotbei' man may not and so on. At 
present \ve have* goi a syni]>atli<dic. representative. 

Q. Is the cultivalion im.'reasing every y^ear? — -..I- I can show the figures for the last 
twenty years. In 1905-06 we had a. <u‘<»p of 75.578 bales. That was almost three times 
what it used io be at one time, and llien it was suc<*eeded by 51,000, l>y 64,000 and so 
on until it got u]^ in 1 911-1 b> 70,000 bales and in 191:^-18 to 80.000 bales, but since 
then it has gone dflv^'n to the averagt', thal is, aboid 60,000. 

Q. W^hyP — A. To bogizi with. Government sent round a circular discouraging the 
growing of <!otton and encouraging grain and so on, but 1 do not know that it had 
any effect. At any rate, the yield now for some years past has gone back to what was 
the average, i.e., 60,000 l)ales. 

Q. You say ibat llie climate is such in this part of the country that you cannot 
have spinning mills. In Bombay we have twenty or thirty varieties while here there 
is only one kind of <*ottoTi ? — A . Yt's. AVt' have a mill in Guntur which is called^ ** The 
Guntur Ootton, .Tiite and Paper Mills. They nev€^r do cotton and paper and it is only 
jute. 

Q. Is it a very big mill? — A. No. 

Hon’ Ole Pnritlit AJ . M. MuIajhu ya. — How many of these presses are owned by 
E\iropeans and bow many by Indians?— —A. There are five owned by Indians in the 
district and of the remaining six, two are owned by Parsis and four are owned by 
Englishmen. 

Q. Is this keen desire to start cotton jiresses due partly to the fact that there are 
not other industries flourishing in the district? — A. I think what has brought about an 
inci*ease in the cotton jiresses here is largely owing’ to this. I put my press in 1875 
and up to 1906 we had only three cotton jjresses and it was then quite a paying industry 
and in 1906 .another press was started making it lour. 

Q. Were fhese Europeans? — A. Those were three European and one Indian. The 
crop was then still 50,000 bales and it was enough to kee]> thqm going, but in 1906 when 
this crop suddenly jumped to 60,000 from 1906 to 1916 we had seven new presses come 
into our districi, that is, two Parsis and four Indians. ' > 

Q. Parsis are Indians? — A. 1 am distinguishing between the local Indians and 
other people. It is that large jump in the increase of the crop and a certain amouht of 
competition between the presses at the same time that have brought ebout^ this large* 
increase in the number of jmesses. The natural tendency of things in our district is^to 
spread away from Guntur, that is to soy, on the western side, cotton ginning factories 
have been brought there and they make « little coterie of themselves and they put up a 
cotton press and that mean.s that so much is taken away from Guntur itseW and that 
again is assisted by money facilities that they receive. 


Witness No. 223. 

Mn. E. J. HawKiNS, (General Manager, th-e Indian Aluminvum^ompoasy^. 
{lArmvted), Madras, • 

WniT^N Evidence. 

Jdy bhly iMcporience ih raising capital for industrial 
tion "With th© ynwaATt Alumiiii-izm Co.j Eimited* ’Thisf has 
TW fin* ante Ba. tin 

time Tlia*© was a difficulty on the 
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i ft., ozhfta but no diBicnlty on ~tlie otbei* two; on th.e tliird occftsion ..tbs rpqtiired 

times jQver. Tbe shareholders in my. company are- pfinci- 
JEuropean members of the mercantile ciommunity, civil and military officialsc 
7 ^ W ith regard to the company which I represent CJ^ovemment* has allowed one of 

their officers- to assist as an advisor and permitted the company to remunerate him 
i£or the services rendered. 

Xhe assistance given to this company was in the form of experience gained by 
^'Q'Ovemment when pioneeiing the aluminium industry and the trained staff which the 
■company took over when plant, fittings, materials, etc., were purchased by my c-om- 
pany from Government. 

I' would not recommend money grants in ;iid, bounties, guaranteed dividends 
nr provision of jiart of share capital. lint nmler ceitain conditions loans might be 
granted machinery might be sujiplie*! on hire piirchase syslem and Government might 
guarantee purchase of satisfat;tory stocks ft)i- a limited ]»eriod. 

Government might have a diretdor or consulting engineex' with defined ^jowert 
■ 80 long as the assistance lasts. My comjiany is an <‘xccllciit example as its prosjicritv 
did not begin until it purc-hased the (toveinment industry. The company Was fioatec 
about two years after ( joVenniM'iit started deveb)ping the industry and we wei-t' permittee 
to watch this develo])ment. Government also assisted T»y allowing purchases of ineta. 
to be made on easy terms. W^htui my company coiis.idei*ed that sufliedent experience 
had been gained it ap]nont;b<'d Gov^erninent tjiroiigh one of its directors (who was i 
member of the TiegiNlativ^(' (VmiiciJ) on the t|iiestion of Government comj)et.ing witl 
private entpr])rise. Government, continued de\'elc»[)ing the business fi)r some time furthe 
and when it w*as well eAstablisln'd ofPereil to sell the wliob^ coneern to my company 
The transfer was completed and the coni])any was tlius enabled to j)iit its businesi 
on a sound footing. 

The assistance tlins given was vei-y gr<‘at and at the same time Government sufferec 
no loss but made u fail- return on its oullay whilst it avjis being used for the tlevelop- 
ment of the industry. 

Government success in this i>arti<'u1ar work ^^a'^ due to the business being entrusted 
to a scientifically trained offii-er who treated it as a business coneern seeing that the 
work was carried out on sound business primiples. If after in visstigation by a com- 
petent authority Government decide that a ii<*w indiistiy should he staited <sr an 
existing one irujnoved iijjon — it should be offej-ed to private entoriirise for a limited 
period in whicli to make up its mind as to wludlici' (lov'ernment or ])rivate euteipjisf 
should s-tart it. Tf not started or made a success of bv private enterprise within ft 
-given time Governmeut should then start on its own account. "When it has been 
•demonstrated that the industry is a paying one it should bo offi'red to pi’ivate enter- 
prise — preferably a limitc^d liability comjiany in wbicb ibe iuteic'sted coramiinitv 
would be able to invest and thus allow its people to benefit by Government effort^. 

As I stated before, Government sboiild be represented on the Board for a limited 
period and its offit^er so appointed should be adequately remunerated by the company. 

Government might lend experts to firms oj- companies on ])ayinent of all expenses. 

But the result of sucdi researches should only be published by permission of such 
company or firm. 

Demonstration factories should be establislu^d in eoiinectiou witli all tecdinic^al trades 
schools to prove to the students the advantage of their training and these factories 
should be run on commercial linens to show ac'tual results and thus induce trained men 
further to develop their trades. 

The Victoria Memorial Institute, Madras, is a good exam}>le of marketing success- 
, fully .unorganised industries. A gcMid deal more might be done were a number of 
-^gem^ craftsmen settled in workshops in the compound of the institute as it would lead 
further demands for their work. 

Industrial exhibitions are undoubtedly^ one of the best means of bringing the 
-Seller and purchaser together if not held at too close intervals. 

Government should take measures to encourage such exhibitions and they should 
•T^e both, popular in character and aim at bringing sellers and buyers into contact. 

Trade representatives should be appointed to represent the whole of India ^ in 
'Great Britain, the CNilonies and foreign countries. They should as far as possible 
Tkftve ft good knowledge of the industries they 'represent and be able to speak the 
language of the country ’in which they will live. 

•I do hot think the Provinces in India should have trade representatives as commer- 
'Ciftl tpftvojlers should be able to do this work. 

. t, . rOoVammont Departments who use imported articles should publish lists of the 
enable firms ox companies who manufacture similar articles in the countiy- to 
- ^PTeVhineiit.fbr their productions. I think that Government Departments should 

they do at present to purchase articles made in India. ' ' 

has exapj-oyed, skilled men from Europe with varying results, .^me- Tr^nihg 

owing’'' to the unfayourable, conditions for them after ***^ •““■■****^- 
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■ Mf 'commij hm$ traui^ a.'^cy 
bd«n -v^ixy, wtuliustovy. . ': 

IskdiMivM^aohoMs «]ioiild be^wdar the ocmtxor of .the 
HMVe should be a Director of Industries. He should be ^ 
should 'lutye had a scientific training especially in engineering*. ' 

•^Xn this connection 1 think there is an excellent opening for the 
and oil engines and pumps. I certainly think that a system of regietraliithi''MiP|^K 
closure of partnership should be introduced. ' i* . 

Existing canals could be/imuroved with advantage to allow of 
Railway freight on aluminium is very high on account pf its, beings gp; 
this bears heavily on producers as the goods have to be packed in stroi^ woom^^ 9 ^Sli||^ 
which sometimes weigh as much as the altiminium articles and the 
freight has to be paid on the case as on the goods inside. . 

The Periyar scheme has been investigated with I believe satisfactory reandfe./"* \ 
Supplies of aluminium hove been cut off for nearly two ^ears with the 
that my company has practically ceased to manufacture aluminium hollow ware ; lima^ 
has had to turn its attention to brass, copper, and iron ware.' Aluminium is needed': 
for tbe manufacture of aeroplanes, airships, motor cars, hierh explosive, and the equh^^. 
ment of troops especially water bottles and cooking utensils. Aluminium cotdd o^- . 
produced in connection with the Periyar scheme. There are large deposits of 
grade bauxite in the Central Provinces, which could be extracted near the sotdhC^ 
of supply and railed to the most convenient centre where the Periyar power woidd hs^ 
available or to the Bombay area where sufficient electrical power shoifld be avaiU^Pv 
on completion of the new Tata schemes. 


Ob-al Evidence, 26th tlANtJABY 1917. 

Hofi*ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say that the shareholders' in the Indmpr 
Aluminium Company are principally European members- of the mercantile CMommunil^^, 
civil and military officials. Can you tell us any reason why Indian capital has hot 
been invested in it P Did you invite Indian capital P — A . The prospectuses of the cxxm* 
pany were distributed broadcast and capital was invited when the company was fioate4> 

1 think the reason was that as it was an entirely new industry in India they did not waut 
to risk capital. They knew nothing about it. 

Q. I^at was the case when the enterprise was first started, when you asked for the- 
first one lakh. On the second and third occasions there was no difficulty? — A. Thefl we*^ 
had none at all. ; 

Q. "When was the company started P — A. In March 1900. 

Q, When were the experiments which the Government made in pioneering ^e . 
dustiy completed? When was it known that it was a success? — A. In 1903.- :> 

Q. You were the first company to take it over? — A. We were the first and the paily: 
company. 

' Prevident, — Q, What did Government hand over to you P — A, Government ^ handad!^; 
over to us everything, the plant, stocks, the workmen. We took everything. ThsTO 
a regula r G overnment concern. ^ > , . ’ ' ri:*:; 

Q. Who valued the stock? — A. The Sujierintendent of School of 
managing director. , " 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya, — Q. Were you doing business as an 
company before you took it up from the Government? Did you form a ochihplpi^i^ 
it up? — A, We formed a company in 1900. The aluminium industry TVng 
about three years and then we took it over from the Government. 

Q. It was on your representation to Government that it wished to hhnd^^^^^ 
industry which was then competing with a private industry ? — A . lte», 

Q, You say in your note that your company has employed 
Europe with varying results somet ime s unsatisfactory owing to the 
tions for them after work is over. What have you done with«4hiMNS 
them back P — A . They have loft. 

brv men that you have trained, find employment in yw^ 

Nearly all of them remain with uaC We have 
iPbe i[R^«ji|re employed about 400 men. 

n ^ke apf>rentieesP*->A. We hhve^ ta^n^ boysr 




Xiidiaa. w anageasbent but tbay JboUi ■ ''' ' -''I 

'^^^E^^WiMW,iST^ <Hmdi^t>nB due to tbo war do you thinlt tbai there ht. 

w Imie' eatttorpnae xu'thia country P — A. Certoinly. 

The concern that you took over from Qov- 
d^ iknort ^vemmentP — A. I think we paid 2^ lakhs to Government for 
that Government made a small profit over it. 

* Mnall profit? — A» Yes. : I am only s>peakingp from mem<ny. I can- 
^^^WMNgJMtrtely certain. Government did not lose in any way. 

cajiital of the company that yon start^ three years before you 
:f j^t^»e d the Government concern P—^. One lakh. ‘ . 

55 were you making profits before those three years? — A. Yes. 

W<>i*ld you like to^ have a Government director on the Board because you have 
■• ® Government concern? — A. We have not felt the need for a Government 

fMS we already had experience in the industry. 

:-^v^V--'V«' * pioneer, industry is transferred to a private individual don’t you think 

,^l!i want a Government director on the Board at least for a certain number of years? 

3^^ think that Government should be represented on the Board for a limited 
j^Ms™dr-7-4. Yes. I agree with you because I think the Government hae spent a certain 
^^lljqitOunt in pioneering the industry. They should be able to satisfy themselves that it 
\;|p opnned on under proper conditions. 


i fcxij-ujt LXiat any person wno xaices up me enterorise will agree to this 

^K^geetion of having a Government director on the Board? — A. I do not thi^ there will 
ba objection. It will be a sound thing to have. 

V* You are not in favour of a Board of industries P — A . I do not know what exactly 


jrou'Haean. 

There may be a body to assist the director which may be partly elected and; partly 
OfuniziLatred. The Director of Industries might work with that Board and take the» 
^kfiy^eP— — I should think that the Director of Industries hardly needs any advice Se 
yriU finable to act himself. . .. • 

^Q.‘ Do you think that he is< such a genius as never to want any advice? — A. I fio n6t 
uay fhat alwgether. He will be glad to take advice. But it will not be incumbent on 
biin to act on that advice. The Board should not control his actions, it should only 
^dinboe. 

Q. They will not be able to control his action. If he and the Board differ, it will be 
“fJby Jhe Government to decide the matter. The Board and the director may place their 
■Vjowa before the Government? — A. I see no objection to that then. What I say is that 
tbe Board should not be able to control the action of the director by itself. 


Witnesses Nos. 224, 225 and 226. 

<1) Mb. a. F. Buchanan, (2) W. NiansoN, and (3) J. W. Keith, Messrs. Parry 

^ Co.^ Madras. 

' '^‘tltttbJ-^Mr . Puohanan submitted •written evidence and was examined- orally with 
and Keith. The wrdtten and oral evidence is confidential. 


WriHEss No 227. 

The Madbas Tbades Association. 

Whitten Evidence. 

opjnipu that in normal times capital can be readily raised by private 




en it is a question of starting new businesses or industriee for 
^Manufacture of goods and products that have already proved sueceuiful 
liMd ywSen /such enterprises are organised by men of known and ''proved 
in the case of pioneer or experimental enterprises we believe thBt 
capital are cP^o^derable. This Association considers that 
these difficulties through the inauguration of n 
ba with headquarters in the Chief Presidency, , tb^^ 


- -A* , 


dustrt^ bank with headquarters in me Chief Presidency. tbwiM^ 
in' the n^fussil, such hank being authorised to 

. ...It, « , . . « , 


' ■ We ^ , 

tiie ','advea<»i^;';:^;l^^^•w|thol^4^!il''''|;r«aB<»cslltt>l^ ^ ^ 

would be'^;g^^t1)ed fa^ tli« Odverament trade or 

and- by difeoiibu of tKe Director of Industries a^d liiis bd^|iKb:^''{^ 
grovernin^ ilie commencement of sucb. enterprise as may be pw^ojfed, ^- 
l^ation to bold out reasonable prospects of success. It emould not .fee ^Ba|. 
cult for the bead and local officer of the bank cq^^cerned , with the DixeOhi^s'l 
tries (who should have authority to call in the assistance of any oapert 
mig’ht be required) to come to a decision reprarding- the prospects :ei 

the amount to be advanced and the rate of interest to be charged. The *l^an.43i|4 ^ 
in the concern thus acquired by Government would be gradu^lv reduced as |h# fe ^ 

factory prospered. We do not 2 >ropose that Government should have any 
over the condiict of such concern, r>ther than as regards the audit of its’ 
general supervision of its finan<dal affairs. If it was eventually • found 
enterprise coTild not be made <*onimercial ly successful, it should be closed dbwa. , , 'C: 

In all cases where the ju'oducts arc suitable for .Government’s requiresh^ntA 
should be the iiolicy of G<»veriii»ieiit to guarantee to purchase such inanuiactu^ee,; : I 

We are strongly of the opinion that with such a bank and guarantee a ^by^erful - 
incentive and much needed aid would be giv-en towards the establishment Cf Vh^w 
industries in this country, wliile such methods would do away with actual oompcti^OXt. 
by G-overnment itself. 7 ' / 

W^e are not generally in favoiir of Government starting pioneer factories, tbeaft^ih 
we recognise that a useful jjurjjiise might be served in instances where private^enterpi'me 
is lacking or inefficient and a public good is sought. In these cases such faetoriee should “ 
be at once closed if fouml unsuccessful aftci- a fail* trial, or converted at the oarliesh 
possible moment into a jmblu- <‘t)m|)any if ]>ioved successful. ^ 

As regar<ls j'eseartdi we art* of the t> 2 >inion that tlie existing Government iustitqtioit»* 
provide a sufficient means of research for this country’s present requiremehte, 
would suggest that means l)e taken to bring sucli institutions, their work a|)id7the 
uses that may be made of tlituu, mort* 2 »i’oniiiicntly to the notice of the general |)q.lbHc, 
in which case we have no doubt tlicir aid would be moie widely sought after. 

Commercial museuihs serve a useful 2 >'ir 2 ) 08 e, but only if they can be made fa^ly 
exhaustive as regards the exhibit of 2 >i*<Jduc.ts ajul manufactures in India and are insti- 
tuted throughout the eoutitry in the ])iinci 2 Jal centres. It should be possible ' 
utilise them as regular centres for tlie bringing sellers and buyera into • 

contact. Exhibitions undoul^tedly have their uses, but unless po 2 >ular in character, ■ 
are unattractive and 2 >^'««ibly pioduce little in t]»e way of permanent results. > 

W'e .are in favour of the fJovernment de 2 >artments jiublishing lists of imported 
articles used by them but see no ut-.-essity for their exhibition. Saniples should however 
always be obtainable by local unmufacd urei-s when lequired, either on loan or through 
purchase. 

As regards the 2 ^^irchase of stoics by Government departments this Association, 
has noted with satisfaction the instrmdions that have been issued from time to time- 
by Government regarding the 2 ^ni cliase of goods mnuufactured ip. India . but regrets 
that so far as lies in their ex 2 >erience these instructions ajjpear to have borUe little fruit. 
There is a natural, but regrettable tc'iidency to keey; on ordering in the old grooves,, 
there are prejudices in favour of English manufactures to be overcoine, smd it; saves?^ 
time and trouble to indent for an English made article of well-known make, 
than look around and disctiver whether the article in question cannot be pbteitied - 
from a factory in India. Government would do well continually to impr^s fepion. ifeit- 
departments the good that would arise and the general forward impetus ifchat wduld 
bo given, to local industries, if such local industries were assured ^of satisfactory 
support in the form of iv-gular Government orders. In this connection wo 
draw attention to the remarks made in this 'Association’s letter, - dated 16th. 

1914 .addressed to the Chief Seeretarv to the Government of Madras op -th^ 

(vide copy attached hereto). The Rules a.s issued by the Government of' 
ment of Commerce and Industry (Stores), No. 5829-5876-il, dated 
1913, would seem to be all that is required, but in practice they appopr^^;' 

^ect and this Association is of the opinion that Government" 
special endeavour to see that they are carried out in a more . liberal 
preseiit the ca«e, more especially where Rules 1 and 2 are concerned. . 77 . 

Aheiher. point which in the opinion of this Association calls for ^ 
hypOfjH^rlfehBal' attitude of many Government Depsorl^pents 
^act^gl 5 ^|;" hardly to be expected that articles turned out 

^ -^ii^nees show at once that . high that may ^ 

This Asttocii^M updend^-^^^" 

Per - m 
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and utility and while the hig;he&t standards shtmld be aimed at ultimately, criticisms 
niade by Cxovernment officials should be helpful and not hyper-critical, a certain amount 
of latitude being‘s allowed in the earlier stages of manufacturing. 

In our opinion the existing Ciovernment industrial an<l tc<ffinical .schools cannot 
impart practical instruction so effitnently as the workshops in which any particular 
industry is carried on, but as adjuncts to such workshops thev should prove of value. 
The latter portion of this Association’^ letter dated 15th ])e<ember 1914, to the Chief 
Secretary to Gloveriimt^nt of Madras (already quoted above) also deals with this subject. 

No advantages that have resulted from the establishment t)f industrial and technical 
schools have come to our notice with one exception, viz. : — the (foverument School for 
Printers atta^ched to tlie tf ovei’iimeiit I*rcss, M.adi*as, whi<*h is j>i‘oducing gof)d results. 
This school is under the control of a practical suiierintendent. but we believe this is 
not so in many cases, a defect which in our o]n'nion further mitigates against favourable 
results being obtained. 

Industrial schools should be under the <‘ontrol of the Kducational Board advised 
by the Director of Industries. Systeniati«- elVorts should be directed against the 
prejudice which exists among- c ertain classes to manual labour, whic h prcqndice coiisli- 
tutCvS a serious binclrance to inclustriul ini |n-ovc*nient and ]n-c)grc‘ss in this counti-v. 

W^e consider there should be a Director of Industries in eac*li province. He should 
be a man with a sound business experience, commercial abilitic's and organising jiower. 
He sbotild not be rec-rnited from the iiresc-nt Government service- and liis salary shoulci 
be sufficiently high to induce the- bc-st nic*u to take up such posts as permanencies. lEe 
should have power tej c*all to his assistanc-.e, when reejnired, an Aclvisor\' Boaicl consisting 
of leading busirtess and nianiifactnring men of the district. He should he in close 
touch with the Government trades and industrial bank as sugge-sted in I’art I. 
A Board of Industries or an Imjicr-ial Dejiartment seems to ns not nec-ossary at the 
jiresenl time. Each proyinee should develop its own resources. An annual c-dnference 
of Dirc-ctors of Industries might be held, for the intercliange of views, ideas and 
exiierience. 

I\. farms of (t a rc rn mr Hi (((‘fion and Orffonizatian . 

We consider that suitable- ]>ro\ ision should be- made- for the- rc-gistrul ion of tiuele 
maiks and namc-s with safeguards against the- in friugemc-nt thereof. 

We aiv strongly of opinion that it is desirable and inaeticable in the- interests 
of ti-adc- to introduce- a system of ic-gistration or clisclosuic of the- naint-s of the members 
of all businc-ss conc-,c*rns Eiirojiean or Indian c-aii-ying cm any business undej- names 
not their own, a small fee should be levic-d lor such registration and suitable- penalties 
should be enforced for failure to registci- or misreprcisentation. 

We would suggest that such legislation be on the linc-s of the Bill lately introduced 
in the House of liords M'itli s\ic-h modifications as might bo ncc-e.ssai-y for this country. 

In this connc-c*tion wc would also like- tc» diaw attention to the large- number of 
purely Indian businesses (mostly small e-oncerns) carried on nndei- European names. 
This should be checked and el ise-onrage-d, eve-n by sjiecial le-gislation if necessaiy. In 
many instances it is only the desire to use the- names of higliG- j)Iaeed officials or well 
known men, belt in other c-ases there- is without doubt intent to imitate and to deceive, 
very often successful in the <*ase of such firms as deal with u])e-onntrv i-esidenis. Such 
cases would of course be disclosed in theii- native towns thi-ougli registration, but thi« 
would not suffice, unless the names so registered were- by law coinpt-lled to be printed 
on the firms stationery. 

We consider that the articles icqnireel by Government are snfflcientl\ varied 
to jirovide work for the? various trades and manufactures carritMl on in jnils and under 
these circumstant?es no jail products should be offered to the public. 

Copy of letter fro}a the Cliui rnuin of the A ssoeiatmit , to the Chief Sec^retary t<t the 
Co re rnmieiit of A/aft ros , clatetJ I5A// /Jeee m her 1914. 

In common with all who arc interested in the comme-rcial and industrial tlcvelop- 
ment of India and who desire to take advantage of the opportunity now allorded by the 
partial closing of the markets of Europe to stimulate local production and foster ht»me 
industries, my Association has given special attention to this matter anei is gratified 
to observe tho sympathetic attitude of the Government of Madras as evidenced by a 
recently issued Dress communique? dealing with the deve-lopment of local industries. 
I am desired by the members of my Association to give expression to their view that 
it is within the power of the Government to materially promote local enterprise and 
stimulate trade generally in the Presidency by ensuring that the orders^ for goods 
required by Government and by institutions over which Government exercises control 
or influence are placed with the manufacturing and trading firms of this Presidency. 
At present the bulk of all Government orders are sent to the India Office for execution 
in Europe and only emergent requirements arc enquired for locally. If it were the 
settled policy of Government to encourage local effort by guaranteeing a percentage 
of its orders to producers or suppliers on the spot, there is every reason to believe that 
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local iirm« would b« enabled to increase tbeir facilities for production or ovyipljr to a* 
scale wbich would ultimately enable them to execute in their entirety a jportion 

of G-overnment orders. It is of course conceded that in the osae n tial s of pnoe and 
quality the goods so obtained must bear a reasonable comparison with articles of a 
na>ture now purchased in Surope. It is not to be expe<^ed that local jftraas 
could immediately undertake to dll either lar^ or unusual orders, but ecM|^uiries would 
at once elicit information as to the diioctious m 't^ich IdLadras drms could ^pand their 
resources so as to meet futilre requirements. It. is felt that the possibilitiM of local 
entezprise have not been fully exploited and that some misapprehension exists on the 
part of heads of departments as to present available resources. Under the stimulus 
of assured support, there is scope for considerable development and I venture to 
believe there is sufficient enterprise among^st Madras manufacturing or trading firms 
to take the fullest advantage of all the support Government is prepared to give them 
by extending their present operations. Appended to this letter is a list of articles 
wliich are regularly manufactured by members of my Association. - 

In this connection, I am desired to point out that the promotion of technical 
education, in which Government rightly takes so great an interest can be larg^y 
secured while stimulating industries. No industrial or technical school can impart 
instruction so efficiently as the workshop in which the industry is carried on practie^ly. 
Men who have received training in a techni<‘,al school are not i*egarded by employers 
as completely efficient workmen, and there can be no doubt that the serving of an 
apprenticeship to any trade is of more value in creating a body of skilled workmen than 
theoretical instruction in a school, technic:al instruction in a school is a valuable adjunct^ 
to practical experience in the workshop, but cannot take its place.* Much might" 
be done to overcome the prejudice against manual labour, which is the greatest stum- 
bling block to industrial education in this <;ounGy, by the establishiqent of a system 
of apprenticeship under skilled foremen, such as miist necessarily follow the extension 
of factories and workshops called for by a steady demand from Government. Adverting 
to the attached list of articdes already manufactured in Madras it may be remarked 
that in the production of these articles the workmen receive sound pra^ical training 
in general tool using, in their care and the manufacture of them, in ftee ‘hand art 
drawing and general draugbtmanship, ia general carpentry and wood-polishing, in 
the tempering, casting, soldering and sharping of many kinds of metals, — in glass 
grinding and polishing in. ordina^ painting ^vork,^ — in turning, miUing, slotting, 
wood-p^tem making, dnilling, boring, gear.cutting, inetal, whe^-making and fitting 
blacksmiths and tinsmith V work and in general melanism. 

The beaefita whicb must accrue to trade generally and to the- artisan population 
of Madras especially from a substantial increase in ioenl production of artimes now 
imported from Europe are no doubt fully appreciated bv Government, but my Associa- 
tion considers that Government might d<> more to stimulate these^ndustries by insisting 
in all cases within its control on the placing of orders locally and in bringing pressure 
to bear on higher controlling authorities to give greater freedom than exists under 
present regulations to its officers to exnloit and encourage local efforts. 


Ohai. Evidence, 26th January 1917. 

The Madras Trades Association 
N teas represented by 

(1) Mr. It. J. C. Robe^^son, Mattaging Directory Messrs. P. Otr ^ons, 
Manu-fact'uring Jewellers, ^Goldsmiths , etc., Mo/dras. 

\Z) Mr. A. T. Lukbr, Director, Messrs. Addison ^ Vo., Engineers, StationeTs^ Printers, 

etc., Madras. 

(3) Mr. a. M. Macdougald Engineer, Messrs. Jiimpson 4* Vo*, VorriagO MentdorSf 

Motor Engineers, etc., Modras. * 

£[on*ble Sir Eazulbhoy Vv>rri7nbhoy,~-^Q, About tbe Director of Xnduntnes . do you 
not -consider tbere is need for a Soai^ of Industries “We H^ve .stated the 

local Director of Industries should have power to call to his aMu^amew ah Ad^iso^ 
Board oousistiiig of Isadiag. hnsinestmien ai^ manufacturing man, of ; 

Q. Ijeading business men would not like to be oalleANi^kenevar tite 
d^hem. If Af»e is a rigiilagly Constituted Advisc^y Board th*^ can. 'ptoet 
whenever needed. not the advice of bueiness men and ^e t ispiieaentetivnis 

several ohan^bers -and ether bodtes be of great a wdst anoe to. , 

It seeptts^ Pf^ilde>tiu|f; bustnesenttat in the locality would' he 
give the 1oSire^6r ndvinia. 



Q» The Advisory Boiurd might offer its advioe to the Director of Industries and 
whenever there is any dilKsrenoe it could be settled by Government P — A. You could 
have a standing Advisory Board. They ought to be able to give •expert advioe when- 
ever called upon to do eo. 

Q. Ydu say that you are not in favour of any Imperial department and you seem to 
thinh that Provincial Directors of Industry would be able to do all that is necessary? — 
A. Yes. It ajmears to us that each province should be able to,. develop its own resources. 

Q, The dfifferent provinces canifot afford to keep all the experts that may be 
necessary for developing induBtrie,s. Don^t you think that in this case it would be a 
good* thing if there were an Imperial Department from which experts could be taken 
whenever there was any * necessity for them? — A. We doubt very much if you could 
get in the Imperial Department all the different experts that may be needed. 

« Q. Don’t you think there will be overlapping if the Imperial Department and the 
Provincial Departments both had their own body of experts? — A. Different provinces 
have their own needs and each has to develop on its own lines. !Each province will be 
able to develop in its own way with the help of its own deportment. In that case it 
will be in a better position to develop its resources. We do not see there is any special 
reason for an extra department run by the Imperial Department. 

President . — Q. Supposing you had a l>irector-General of Industries such as Sir 
Fazulbhoy is referring to, he would be able to correlate the activities of the different 
Directors of Industries in the various provinces prevent overlapping of energy on the 
part of the various Provincial Governments and provide the necessary facilities that 
are required in every industry. He could maintain a body of specialists in all the 
important industries and their services could be lent to the different Governments who 
could call for their seiwices. They would thus form a central reservoir and they 
could be drawn upon whenever necessary P — ^4 . If each province had its experts their 
services could be utilised in other provinces. Other provinces could obtain a loan 
of their services. 

Q. Thej-e is the proposition of the Director-General without a Board and tliat of 
Director-General with a Board of specialists. Which would you prefer? — A. We would 
prefer a local Board. 

Q. The local Board would advise the local Director of Industries. Don’t you think 
you need a Director-General of Industries to correlate the activities of the different 
provinces? — A. We think that that is a good proposition. 

Q. Do you think it necessary for him to have an Advisory Board of any sort? — 
A, We think the Advisory Board should be adapted to the needs of each province. 

Q. In addition to the local Advisor^’- Board P — A , The Advisory Board could con- 
sist of the Directors of the various prt>vinces. As an aid to the local Director of 
Industries in obtaining assistance he might be useful. We^do not know with whom 
the final voice would rest as to whether an industry should be started or not. We 
think it should rest with the local Director. 

Q. In any system of administration there is bound to be a certain amount of 
decentralisation of authority and Ijocal Governments should have power to start and 
encourage industries up to a certain extent. That obviously follows." There may be 
cases in which the local Government may be starting a thing which might be better 
done in some other province and there would be loss and undue competition. Don’t 
yon think that in such a case the presence of a Director-General of industries would 
straighten out competition? — A. We have got sufficient confidence in the gfood sense 
of the Local Boards. We think the local Gk^vernment which starts the industry is 
the best judge of what will be good for the province. 

Q. There is another matter that has been brought before us and that is in 
connection with the difficulties in regard, to railway and transport facilities. They 
vary very much in the different provinces.* The question of transport facilities varies 
in the inland provinces and in "the coast provinces. Don’t you think there ought to 
be some one- to keep an eye on all these things and take action? — A. We think the 
local Directors of Industries might be trusted to put up a case in matters like that. 

The matter rni^t go to sOoa.e one and sevne one will have *to ^decide it? — A. 
We Ihink the Oomnierce and Industry Department will be able to do ^at. They would 
have .*a deoid^g hand in the matter. 

Sir P, H. Stewart: — Q. With regard to the purchase of stores by the Government 
•you fay that the present rules are satisfactory but that the spirit of them is more 
i^rter^ed in their breoeh'‘t%in in their obsei^ance. Do you think it would be a good 
thit^ if Goverank^t were to publish a list of all their sequiremente and send it 
You will see that we have opened our remarks on this subject of Gbvem- 
mmit patronage with the fo^owin^ words. ** We jite in favour of the QoverhmefnVs 
ptdiBsuing lists of imported urtides used by diem We think that covers the' point 
YOU now bring forward. We ^ink that would he a vexy good idea. ' 
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Mr. Robertson. — Q. Do you think tiiat it would be a TOod thing if the Ghyrem- 
ment had a purchasing department out hereP — A. That womd be a good thing.^ That 
would be j^e authority to whom we could go direct. Messrs. P. Orr ft Sons, Dtd.' could 
expand their business considerably if we were assured of a reg^ar demand for their 
goods. They make mathematical and scientific instruments. * 

Q. They are making them themselves P — A . Yes. They imi>ort lenses and graduated 
rings. But the rest of the things they make themselves. 

Q. You mean here in India P^.4. Yes. 

Q. With reference to the registration of trade marks, that seems a very thorny 
question. The general opinion seems to be that it is rather difficult to carry Tt out 
by legislation. Do you find that you have not got sufficient protection at present P — A. 

I should say not. Unless the person can show that he has used the name or mark 
consistently for a number of years and thereby obtained a moral right to it, his case 
will fall to the ground in a court of law. We have a case of a pirated mark in point. 

Q. A concrete case, helps us very much in a matter of this kind. Will you send us 
in particulara*P-— A, Yes. And I would also like to bring one other matter before 
the Commission and that is what we refer to in the last paragraph of our note on the 
subject of Government patronage. ** Another point- which in the opinion of this 
Association calls for attention is the hyper-critical attitude of many of the Govern- 
ment departments regarding cjertain manufactures.** In some instances they want 
an extra standard of finish out of the local manufacturers which cannot be obtained 
at once. ITiat is a matter which I do not know if it is within the scope, of the Commis- 
sion. _ But I certainly think that in the case of a new manufacturing industry that a 
certain amount of latitude might at first be shown as long as the article ia durable and 
the utility is in no way impaired, a high standard of finish to be ultimately required. 

Q. Are there many members of your Association besides yourselves who do much in 
the way of manufacturing out hereP — A. Not a great many. We have tried to pick 
up a certain amount of business with Government in instrument^. But in some 
instances they are really over critical. 

It would seem that if there were a central stores purchasing department there 
would be more uniformity in this matter? — A. I think that such a department would 
be a great help indeed. Such a department would know where to go for the articles. 

Hon* hie Pandit M . M. Malaviya. — Q. You suggest that rules regarding the pur- 
chase of stores might be made still more liberal and that the spirit of the rules should 
be more in evidence? — A. We think that the institution of such a department as has 
been suggested would greatly aid that. 

Q. And the aim should be to encourage indigenous enterprises and not insist upon 
indigenous products quailing the foreign articles in finish? — A. Not at first, as long 
as durability and utility are tmaffected. 

Q. Do you think it would promote the object which you have in view if along with 
the list of articles required by Government it was also stated from what firms the 
articles were purchased in the previous year, if it was shown what articles were 
purchased in India? — A, We do not think tha^ would serve any useful purpose so far 
as we are concerned. 

PreHdesit. — Q. One of the suggestions that have come before the Commission is 
this, that there should be an Indian Stores Department which should play the same 
part as the Stores Department in London. Apart from that if it was shown what 
articles were purchased locally and what were imported' would it not help you? Don’t 
you think that the spirit of the rules would be carried out in the direction of the en- 
*couragement of private enterprises P — A . W e do not see how it wouldT 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M, Malaviya. — Q. .Don*t you think it wo-uld bo useful if a 
list were given of the articles purchased locally and the articles purchas^ from 
abroad? — A. That would be more useful. But we cannot say whether it would serve 
any useful purpose to say from what firm the thing was purchased. 

Q. Would that jnot lead to an increase of business? Take for instance, Messrs. 
F. Orr & Son8% They are manufacturmg scientific instruments. If it ia made kxiown 
that they are manufacturing such and such instruments and that the Government ^ 
is ordering its supplies from -there, will they not then get orders from other direetjona 
too?— -A. As far as the firm is concerned, that would be a sort of advertisement. .Of 
what value it would be we are not pi^ared to say. We see no objection to it but at 
the same time we do not see any good in it. ^ - 

Q. It may not be of advantage to you now after you have estab|idlied the industi^ 
and establiidKed a name- In the case of a new industry would it nbt he ,usa^fU*-jiC 
Yes. As regards the supply of certain classes df things. 

— — — -rr: — . .. . ' 
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Ql If manufacturers knew what Government had taken from firms, say, in Madras, 
in Calcutta and Bombay and the amount of the purchase, that would be an inc^tive 
to other manufacturers to produce a similar article P — A. It is generally laiown from 
where QovemmentjpBakes its purchases. 

Q. This should be an encouragement to persons connected with the particular 
industry P — A . If o-ne ' wants to start any particular new industry there are many 
places where one can get the required information. Anybody who wanted such in- 
formation would be able to get it from the department. We do not see that it is 
necessary for Government to advertise the actual source of supply. 

Q. Supposing anybody wanted to know how much of stationery was bought in a 
particular year and what the quantity of it was, he should be able to get the information 
readily from the published list without applying to any one for itP — A. Wo do not see 
any objection to it individually. 

Q. You are of opinion that workshops should be attached to industrial schools 
and that they should impart training in industrialism, that the workshops should be 
well equipped and up to date? — A, We think they would serve a very useful purpose. 

Q. You say that there is need for separate trade or industrial banks to finance 
industries. You suggest that there should be established branches and agencies of 
such a bank in important centres. Do you think that the Government should find 
all the money for the bank or that the Government should contribute partly to its 
funds? — A. 'We think that the Government should establish such a bank and find 
the funds. 

Q. Suppose* Government did not see its way to do that and suppose Government 
were willing to guarantee interest at 5 per cent on whatever money may be deposited 
for a certain number of years, do you think then that the public will subscribe to the 
funds of such a bank? — A. We should think it quite possible. We think it would have 
to be higher than five per cent. 

Q. That would depend on the conditions of the market at the time. I suggested 
five per cent as a fair amount of interest to be guaranteed by Government for a certain 
number of years say five or ten. If the Government made such a guarantee do you 
think that the public will take shares in the bank? — A. We should think there is a good 
possibility in it. 

Q. The two means that you suggest for giving an impetus to industries then are the 
establishment of such a bank and the guaranteeing of the purchase of indigenous 
industrial concerns. You think that these two methods will give a great impetus to 
industries? — A. We think so. They would undoubtedly. 

Q. Would you also suggest in addition that there should be a bureau for supply- 
ing information to industrialists as to the possibilities of development in different parts 
of the Presidency? — A. That would come under the scope of the Director of Industries. 
Supposing one wishes to start an industry one should approach the Director of In- 
dustries and seek his aid either to obtain finance or to obtain expert advice. If he 
considers that the project is worth considering then he will recommend money for the 
starting of the enterprise. 

Q. Would you expect to receive all the financial help without putting any money 
yourself or would you make it a preliminary condition that you should subscribe a 
certain proportion of the capital before the Government should help you? — A. That 
will depend on circumstances. We should say that ^ much of private capital should 
be found as possible. But no doubt there would be instances in which a man might 
have a very sound knowledge of an industry and he may not be able to find the money. 

Q. In such a case you would recoinmend that Government should finance all the 
oapit^ necessary to give it a start? — A, It will be within the discretion of the Director 
of Industries to recommend that such a thing may be done. 

Q. That can onW be in the case of pioneer work or in exceptional cases. But in the 
case of ordinary industries, what would you recommend P — A. We would not stand in 
the way of any sound industxy being carried out ..if in the opinion of the Director and 
his advisers it is worth carrying out and we think that in that case the money should , 
be found. *■ ^ 

Q. You have made it clear in the course of the evidence that you are not in favour 
of an Imperial department. With reference to the importance of having a department 
to deal with the industries of the province, do I understand you to say mat the present 
needs of the provinces show that there^ should be an au^orily in the province to 
consider proposals for developing industries and for pushing them forward ? — A . Yes. 

Qt ybii think that a person who needs help will be better able to approach the 
local Director than^some authori^ in Delhi or Simla? — A, We certainly think so. 

Q, How long Has your association been in existence? — A. It has been in existence 
hpfeto X ^r. Bobertson) came to Madras 17 years ago. It was incorporated in 1882. 

. Mow many firms are.niembers thereof? — A. 24. 

thoy all manufactoring firms? — A, They are idl trading firms. 




QtAve you g’^t 4 Uiy ladiuzk iiixus umung the members of your Association f — 
Yes. There are seven Indian firms. 

A/r. A. O/uitterMfu. — Q. (Mr. Itobertsou). In regard to the q^uestion of Ahe registra. 
tion of partnerships would you like to make it compulsory that the .partners in Messrs. 
P. Orr A Sons should be made known? — A. Certainly. It would not however apply 
to Orr A Sons, who are registered under the Companies Act. It would be possilde 
for any body to ascertain who our partners are. 

You say that there should he a Director* i)f Industries but you prefer that he 
/■hould not be recruited from Government seiwice. Have you got any reasons for that 
pai*ticular statement? — A. As far as we can see he should be a man of sound business 
experience and commercial experience. The great fault at* present is that there is 
no continriity of policy. The official who is appointed Director remains for some time 
and then he is promoted to something better. In Madras we bave had three directors 
in 18 months. One mau does a thing and it is not continued after he leaves. There is 
no continuity of policy. If the position is made Ittcraiive and a high salary is attached 
to it, then you can get a good man from outside the Government service too. Ho 
would have the experience and the training that will be necessary to hold the post. 

Q. Yoii are in favour of industrial schools being put under the Department of 
Education ? — A . Yes, taking the advice of the Director of Industries whenever necessary. 

Q. (Mr. Macdougall.) In your case do you consider that the training given in the 
School of Arts Industrial school is good? — A. Yes. I should think so. They turn out? 
good workmen. 

Q. Have the Madras films any regular system of apprentices ? — *A . I belong to 
Simpson A Co. We have been fioach-builders since 1840. The carpenters were purely 
engaged in carriage building. The father brought his son to the firm and there was 
a sort of hereditary connection. We are doing our best. The difficulty is to get a 
good class of labour. 

Q. Have you got any system of apprenticeships at all? — A. We have got a 
system. If a. boy is intelligent we take him on a starting salary. We keep him on a 
nominal agreement for three or four years. The salary increases every year. 

Q. In your case you prefer to get a man who i-s already trained in some mechanical 
engineering shops and then make him specialise in a particular class of work? — A. 
Yes, if he can. 

<2. (M>. Robertson). Have tbe other firms any system of apprenticeships? — A. 
In our firm P. Orr A Sons, Titd.^ the son following his father’s footsteps applies to 
considerable extent. That is specially the case in the goldsmith’s work. There the 
father takes his son to help him in his work. 

Q. Do y<m take only artisans of a particular type, belonging to a particular caste? — 
A. Not necessarily. We take any body who is likely to turn out a good workman. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to the registration of trade marks have 
you ever been asked for an expression of your views by the Docal Government? — A. 
I think not. We have considered the matter ourselves on certain occasions. 


Additional Written Evidence . 

{Submitted after oral examination.) 

With reference to the oral evidence given' before you by our representatives and 
your xiequest tbat we fumisb you with iaslances of the pirating of trftde marks and trade 
nam^s, we dressed our members on tbis subject and have the honour to enclose you 
he^with letters in original received from Messrs. Oakes A Co., Eimited, dated 20th 
March 1917, Messrs. Spencer A Co., Limited, dated 22nd February 191T, and the 
copy of a letter submitted through one of onr members (R. Maclure) from the Eastern 
Representative of 1:he firm of Messrs. J. Gosnell A Sons, Xiondon. 

'There is no doubt that under existing conditions there is great difficulty and de^y 
in obtaining an injunction to stop the use of a pirated mark, or name, and it is praoit- 
cally impossible to do so unless you are in a position to prbve priority ef use, that^ you 
have used such a mark for a consid^able period of time, and have built up a buainc^ 
on it. Even when successful in obtaining an injunction against the wrongful, use of 
such a mark, damages can very rarely be recovered. 


From — Messrs. Oakes A Co., Ltd. 

To— the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Z>ata<f—«ie 2(Hh March 1917, 

' reference to your letters of the Ifith^and 171ii instaixt ad dr e ssed to 

, R^apuram branch, we have to state that in years 'go|M %y liaA 
complaints regard to Infriiigement by native merchazrts of bur tiewie 




Imt we did not t&ke matter up seriously, consequently there are no records except 
of <me which occurred in 1913 ; in this particular case wo did place the matter in the 
hands of our solicitors. The name of the firm is .ad the mark 

infoing^ was our best selliag line, via., “ Oriental - cigars, but ik this case we could 
only trace the dealer and not the manufacturer, theiefore the matter was closed. 




From — Messrs. Spencer & Co. Ltd. a 

— the Secretary, Madras Trades Association. 

Instances ii\ which native firms have 'pirated the name “ Catamaran da applied to the 
welt known lutrand of Spencer ^ Co*s cigar. 

In 1911 Newell & Co. manufactured cigars and called them “ Catamaran.’* They 
were advised that the name was Spencer Sc Co.’s property, but refusing to recognise this 
a suit was filed against them in the Trichinopoly Court O.S. No. 66 of 1911 in which 
— judgment was given in Spencer &. Co’s favour, after considerable delay, in March 
ltll2. Spencers sued for damages but recovered only court expenses. This decree was 
advertised and cigar manufacturers generally were “warned against making use of the 
word Catamaran.” Notwithstanding this fourteen firms, in addition to many others, 
have used the name, and have only discontinued doing so on the matter being placed in 
the hands of our solicitors. 

Another instance of i»irating a well Jcnown name is the case of the B«ritish American 
Tobacco Co. 'v.. Sheik Ismail Sahib and anothm*. The case in question was tried in the 
Madras Ooqrts under O.S. No. 169 of 1909 and judgment was given on the 2Qth December 
1910. In that judgment it was shown that the B.A.T. & Co. were entitled to the name 
“ Scissors ” when used in connection with cigarettes, and the defendants and others 
,were prohibited from using the same. 


From — James Wbioiit, Esq., Kepresentative"^ of Messrs. J. Gosnell Sc 
Sons, London. 

To — the Secretary, Madras Trades Association through Mr. R. Maclure, 
Madras. 

Dated — Calcutta, the 10th March 1917. 

Yours qf the 6th March. Regarding imitations, as all the particulars of my prose- 
cutions go to London for Gosnell ’s perusal I have neither date nor any other particulars 
to give you beyond the fact that for last few years 1 have had an average. of alraut six or 
more cases per annum against immirters of Japanese imitations of Gosnell ’s powders 
and soaps. These have taken jdace at Colombo, Bombay and Rangoon and in 
Japan itself ’where they actually put up the article with Gosuell’s name and address, 
Txtndou. 

After considerable time 1 eventually won this case, and also 1 believe at the present 
“ Pears ” are prosecuting in Rangoon for Japanese imitation of the Glycerine Soap. 
The number of imitations have been so numerous of Gosnell’s goods that they have 
placed the matter before the Board of Trade in London, as it leads to much expense 
and after winning your case I had the experience of the Magistrate filimg the party 
Rb. 5 which was no deterrent and he put me to much greater expense “of appealing. 
This he lost but the*Whole expense was mine, as I took him into the Criminal Court at 
Colombo. This you can’t do fii Rangoon oi^ng to a ruling of the High Gour^^. whiph 
was allowed to stand through the party not taking his case to higher authorities^ In 
my last case at Rangoon without knowing of this decision I prosecuted in the Orij^nal 
Court ajul l^fore the same Magistrate who gave me a decree the pawyjods year; snd 
this time although he said- it was certainly an imitation he could not <k>nvict owing to 
the ruling I have mentioned. I. then put the matter in hand' ciril|^' and the offending 
party came to terms and paid allf e^enses, destroying the stuff. The Government 
could stop all these imitations at the Custom-house and proceed against the importers 
as they are the pehple who give samples of well-known lines and get the Japaa^e to 
make them. It is a gx^t hardship to the original manufacturers, for in one case I had 
iiO stop my journey to Shanghai and return to Colombo at onee^ to be present when my 
casb was called. 1 j^t decree and expenses but the usual native trick prevailed. He 
went bapkxupt and l failed to get anyming. The Ghovemment in conjunction with the 
Japinnese 0ovcamment could stop these imitations easily, and if it was once known by 
’ the iHttgfOttexa that Government could imisecute it would lighten them lo import. 
X aware ti^o^h my solicitors in Yokohama that one man registered 36 British 
aiid?Ajie^nnn trsBe marks in his jEiwn name at Tokk> in one day and Gosneti’s was 
r-a^pekopg '^'1^ ntsmber. Howevm*, in lookixm over the trade mark book of the Government 
X aqriMW onoe ap^ed to have this man’s tiUe to it -removed and 

I The mason hp nianaiped to register Gosnell *b was owing to Umlij 

Gosnell and the flaw entitled him to get a 



registration in iiis own name, and if I had not observed it before the. three years, the- 
trade mark by Japanese laws would have been this man’s and the first lot of our g^oods 
entering Japan afte^ would have been confiscated, such is Japanese law. 

Imitation of everything* Sritish or American having a big sale are limited in Osaka. 
I trust this information may be of some use to you. 


WwxEss Xo. 228. 

Or. Gilbert Slater, Professor of l7idian Economics , University of Madras. 

Witl'J-TEN E'' IDE^CE. 

There are certain reasons specially applicable to India, for aiding private businesses 
preferably by other means than by (iji money grants-in-aid, (2) bounties * and subsidies, 

(3) guaranteed dividends, (4) loans without interest, and (6) provision of share capital — 

(1) The revenues of India are extraordinarily small compared with the area and 
population. 

(2) In consequence, the most urgent and necessary governmental activities, e.g., 
highways, sanitation and education are hampered at every turn by lack of funds. 

(3) The revenue, besides being small, is to an exceptional degree inelastic. In 
consequence the rise of prices which has been continuous in India for many years 
and vofiich is lihely to continue (with fluctuations) for a number of years to come, tends 
to have a greater * eft'ect on expenditure than on revenue. If expenditure on existing 
services is prevented from expanding by refusing increases of pay to compensate for 
higher prices, efliciency will be sacrificed. 

(4) There are special political difficulties in the way of increase of taxation. 

(5) With regaled to Joan capital, the Government has hitherto only succeeded 
in raising relatively small funds for the great enterprise to which it is already com- 
mitted — railway extension. 

The general theoretical objections to such proposals, (1) that such help cannot be 
provided to all businesses and industries alike, nor given to all industrialists who apply 
for it, (2) that the task of distinguishing between applicants impartially and judicially, 
is an extraordinarily' delicate and difficult one, and one for which the Government 
organisation is not fitted, (3) that the reaction upon the efficiency and repute of the 
Government service might be bad, and (4) that the reaction upon business management 
would almost certainly be bad — these objections aie in a specially high degree apmicable 
to India. A very strong <-ase for a particular industry' might, of course, over-rule these 
objections. It should, however, be proved that the particular industry is vital to the 
prosperity or progress or defence of the country'. 

There reidain three suggested methods of giving Government aid — 

{a) loans with interest, 

(b) supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system, 

(c) guaranteed Government purchase of products. 

Taking these in inverse order, 

(c) to the guaranteed Government purchase of the product of an industry which 
it is desired to aid I see no objection provided, (1) the Government requires the 
product, (2) the quality is satisfactory, (3) there is no reasonable fear of the supply 
failing at an awkward moment, (4) the rice either is reasonably low or can be 
reduced during the period approximately to the level of competing foreign products. 

(6) Su^rply of 'tnacTvinery and plant on the hire purchase system. — This appears 

to be a most valuable way of helping the small type of business that prevails in India. 
It is already applied in the form of well boring, and supply of punnpa and water-lif^s to 
agriculturists. It is one of the simplest and most effective possible ways^ of helping 
handloom weaving. Some standardised form of improved loom, with winding and the 
other necessary subsidiary machines, might, well be supplied to every applicant, pay- . 
ments being spread over iour or five years. It would also be necessary to organise the 
supply of spare parts, in order that repairs may be quickly and effectively carried out. 
Otherwise the improved loom degenerates into something more expensive, but scarcely 
more efficient, than the country loom. - . ; • 

There appears to me to be a ve^ strong case for the manufacture of the improved 
handloom and the subsidiary machines by the Government' itself, in order to soj^“ 
uniformity, which would allow the manufacture^ to be carried on on a large scale 
the cost per loom minimised, and the looms supplied to the weavers at the lowest 
prices. 

The hand loom weaving industrv shows such remarkable vitality in the , 
of mill competition and is so well suited to the peculiar cirotuiistonces of Xn&ia- 
there cdn be lit^e doubt it will well repay further effort to increase ita efficiency. 

* BonntiM nav be In amns oonnteiea and in aoma oironnatanoas a inor«.eUgf1de form of pyotaotio n than impost 
duties In India thay are tha Ima aUgible form. Import dntias on mannfaotures dasignad to he psoteothre wooW 
DTobablv anooead only rsty paitialty In tbair main purpoaa, but bo Tory aesTioMl^lo ,t<r tbo rwronsto, and* » 
I^n p«>pl» in fair proportion to tbair akuty p^. 





XiCong wttH >XlieBO <lioul^ not bo provided (except in. speciAl 

'Ce»e, TOst very valid special reasons^ dix’ectly by tbe Gk>ventm.eiit, biit indirectly tbronc’li 
A inrtber development of tbe banking eastern, as by some suob scbeme as 'Uiat urged bv 
Sir W . 8. Sun tor before tbe Indiap Finance and Onrrency fi n-mwiaiairkTi , 

A c^tral bank with beadqnarters at Delhi and* a branch in Liondon, working w*ith 
the Presidmicy Banks, with power to raise capital in London and to issue notes without 
tnetallic backing in order to give the currency necessary elastici'ty. 

'The Central Bank should, in order, that it may enjoy public confidence, be guaran- 
teed by the State, and as a corollary the Government shotUd share in the profits above 
the guaremteed minimum, and exercise some measure of control. 

The benefits to be expected are (1) that excessively high rates of discount during 
certain months would be obviated, (2) the rate of interest when business houses want 
loans would be reduced, (3) the scale on which the Presidency Banks can do business 
would be much increased. 

The economic motive^ behind the demand for pioneer factories is clearly the desire Pioneer facic»i«s. 
to have in India industries which come under the law of Increasing Beturns — which 
are necessarily those which are situated to large scale production. This consideration 
should determine the planning of a pioneer factory. 

In a country in which business ability is abundant and well trained,, it may be 
worth while for a Government to establish pioneer or demonstration factories in order 
to tost whether an industrial process which satisfies laboratory tests will also be success- 
ful under manufacturing conditions. Such factories may be a useful link between a 
technical research institute and the industrial community. 

But in India general business ability is as wanting as technical skill and knowledge. 

Therefore in order to be really instructive in India, a Government pioneer factory 
should be one in all respects worthy of imitation by private enterprise. It phould 
bo designed to succeed commercially. It should be put in charge of a thoroughly 
competent chief, who should have a free hand, especially in appointing and dismissing 
Bubordinates. There should be no hesitation, if this would lead to efficiency, in 
obtaining from abroad men to fill all posts from department managers to foremen, 
admitting from the locality only coolies and boys. It should chiefly be differentiated 
from a factory run purely for profit by the following characteristics : — 

(а) The hours should be limited, and attendance at educational classes com- 
pulsory. 

(б) Boys in particular should work short hours (say half time from 16-18. 

time from 18-21). * 

(c) The instruction should be in English, Arithmetic and suitable elementary 
Mathematics, and the principles of the sciences related to the manufacture. 

(d) As the native workers become trained and show their competence they should 
bo promoted until the factory is completely manned by them. 

.(f) practicable reliable Indians or other British subjects desirous of 

establishing competing businesses should be given facilities for studying processes and 
methods. 

With regard to the stage at which it should be closed or handed over to a private 
company — 

(1) It should be closed when .the Government is satisfied that the experiment ia 
ft failure, and cannot be made to succeed without a disproportionate outlay. 

(2) It should be handed over to private capital ^ts — 

as an alternative to closin|r, if private capitalists offer to take it over, 

' * . even if successful provided there is good reason for believing that ’private 

capitalists can and will carry it 6n more profitably, and with equal advantages to tjie 
interests indirectly affected (e.g., sellers and producers of the raw materials, purchasers. 
of the product), • » x- 

(^) case it should only be handed over provided the private capitalists ' 

will ft proper price based on reasonable anticipation of future profits. 

These- conclusions follow inevitably from consideration of the fact that the Gov- 
eiVMXLent be^g the trustee of the general public well being, the interests of the Govern- 
ment aro the interests of 'the community and must not be sacrificed to the gain of a 
tow mmvidualB. ” 

‘ above* conditions are not met, successful pioneering experiments should* 

permanent Government enterprises. ^ 

mdy be iUuB^ted by a particular example. A Madras Government Pencil 
nothinpr short of driving Faber and Hardtmuth out of tho 
“-ket. It may bo objected that it would then leave no room for a private 
aess, but^— • “ ^ 

^ ^ rwaliy gucceaftful and well manalM naii<dl 

* * industri^'^ A 

fciiaig.lww;to 







rob abroad. 


Barveya for 
Indoairial purpoaaa. 


Balaajagenoiaa. 


Training of laboar. 
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The policy outlined above can be combined advantageously with the plan of sending 
young men to study. the industry in foreign countries. 

Q. 22. — ^Research abroad has played a very important part in Japanese industrial 
development. Japanese students swarm in Qreat Britain, parts of Burope and America, 
learning everything that will help them in their future work. 

'When 1 have come into touch with these students I have invariably found that 
ihey 7uul their 'work 'wadtvrvg for the'm on their return to J apan. On_ the other hand 
witn respect to the comparatively few Indian students learning industries abmad there 
seems more usually than not complaint that they have great difficulty in finding 
employment in which to utilise their acquired knowledge. 

The Japanese method seems preferable. 

Q. 26. — The following surveys seem required in the Madras Presidency; — 

(1) A water-power survey of the Nilgiris, Palnis and Sigh Range and "Western 
Ohats, to ascertain the amount of hydro-^ectric power available and the conditions 
under which it can be profitably utilised. A similar survey of rivers flowing into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

(2) A mineralogical survey conducted by mineralogical chemists to look, more 
particularly, for the rarer minerals for which^ a demand is how being created by the 
advance of science. 

(3) A forestry survey to ascertain whether scrub iungle which yields but little 
firewood and nothing else of value cannot be replaced by valuable forests. 

"Very valuable agricultural surveys have been carried out by the 'Madras Bepairt- 
ment of Agriculture, and this department is quite capable of extending its work with 
incalculable benefit to the Presidency, if supplied with larger-funds. 

Q, 30.. -I’heso are generally found essential to the proimerity of cottage industries. 

I understand that JVfessrs. Marshall, Field & Co. of Chicago have arranged with 
the Sourashtras of Madura for a sample collection of all varieties of cotton and silk 
goods woven in the Madura district. 

The "NTictoria Institute acts as an exhibition and sales agency for South Indian 
art industries. It should, I think, have been placed in a shopping centre, and modelled 
rather on Liberty’s or Self ridge’s than on a museum. It might be worth while to 
establish a branch for sales in Mount Road. 

But the most promising line of development would appear to^ be sales agencies in 
London, Paris, perhaps Petrograd and Moscow, New "York and Chicago and other cities 
.if these succeed for the sale of brass work, wood carvings, printed cottons, embroidery, 
lace, etc. In this way the producers might be brought into touch with the market, 
and the development oi new designs might be encouraged. - 

Qs. 48 to 60. — I was for a number of years on the staff of "Woolwich Polytechnic, 
(1897 onwards). 

The efficiency of that Polytechnic varied frona year to year according to the condi- 
tion of the Arsenal. When the Arsenal was working on the 8 hours day,, without over- 
time, the efficiency of the Polytechnic was extremely hi gh- — from results it appeafj^ 
to be far higher than any other Polytechnic in London. When overtime prevailed the 
efficiency of the Polytechnic dropped. 

The Arsenal authorities were convinced by experience of the advisability of insti- 
tuting special classes for boys, in "working ho'urs, which wore held in the Polytechnic, 
ard which the boys attended in sections. This was found very successful. To the 
best of my knowledge this is typical of Bnglish experience . 

"Youth is the time for learning; but to expect growing lads and young men who 
have not reached their full strength to attend inaustrial classes after a full day’s 
work is little short of cruelty. 

Industrial schools should be under the Department of Industries. Otherwise they 
would have little practical value. 

Under this head I desire to draw attention to what is in. my opmiqn, the most 
important principle of all for Indian industrial development; the principle that all 
higher and technical education, to yield satisfacto^ results, must be built upon a 
sound foundation of good elementary education. 1^ India there is the attempt to 
build upon a foundation of elementary mis-education. 

We have schoolmasters at 6 to 10 rupees per month. Obviously these men are 
schf.olmasters because they are unfit to be anything else — and most of all, unfit to be 
schoolmasters. A competent schoolmaster instils competence into his pupils, an incom- 
petent schoolmaster instils incompetence. 

No man should be appointed to take chafge of a school of any sort unless he hM 
been so trained that he ccm be trusted to ihstu the habit of thinking accurate^, amfi 
wciking honestly.^ The minimum of money arithmetic should be tauf^t, the maxuoaiisl 
of exact 'no^MMurement. ^ I slmiKld like to see ,the post of headmaster of^ village school 
.^ordinarily combing with that of public vaccinator and sanitary inspector, because— 
(ai ^ '^uld be easier ioujthat instance to secure that a decent iwdjuy Is given. 

. (hlTda bad for a schoolmaster not to have outfaide work dealing with ' “ 

tfmgM., ff he' gii^ aUJbyjis tme to teaching children, his mind also 
and he deteriorate even «* a adbbolmaster. 






• (c) The scientihc • traininj^ necessary for his sanitary and medical work would 
bo the best training for him as a schoolmaster. 

(d) Indian sanitation requires the presence of a trained man in as many villages 
as possible. The dignity, self-respect and usefulness outside school* of the schoolmaster 
should be fostered as far as possible. It is regrettable that any hindrances should be 
placed in the way of his working in the co-operative movement. 

Qs. 56 to 62. — The history of the Department of Industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency appears to me to indicate — 

(1^ That the department has ‘great possibilities of usefulness and should be 
systematically developed. 

(2) That the first reform needed is to raise the pay and status of the Director of 
Industries, and to appoint a Director with a view to his occupying the post for a 
considerable number of years, with an exceptional degree of freedom of initiative. 

(3) For this reason I think it would be well, at least temporarily, for him to come 
immediately under His Excellency the Governor. 

* (4) For the Director of Industries the most important qualifications are — 

(a) General administrative ability, * 

(b^ A scientific training and a general acquaintance with the nature of modem 
industry. 

^c) Knowledge of India and Indians. * 

Special knowledge of any particular industry, though desirable, is not essential. 

On the whole, excluding the possibility of finding a man of genius, the most suitable 
appointment would appear to be that of an Indian Civil Service man of proved adminis- 
trative ability, ‘but still fairly young, who had taken a high science degree, and had 
been born and bred in a great industrial centre. 

Expert knowledge of particular industries should be secured in subordinates. 

(6) I should not recommend, at present, an Advisory Board for Madras. At a 
later -r^eriod it would probably be useful. At present there is considerable risk that 
the wrong sort of Board would be anpointed, and it would be better for the Director to 
seek such advice as he requires in the quarters where he finds he can best obtain it. 

It will be time enough to consider the appointment of such a Board when a 
Director of Industries, after not less than five years t'xperience in the department. 
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recommends it. 

(6) The step immediatelv advisable with a view to the correlation of the separate 
activities of the various provinces is, I consider, a periodical conference of Provincial 
Directors of Industry. I would suggest that there should also be at the same time and 
place a conference o£ Provincial Directors of Agriculture, and that the tiwo conferences 
should be lodged and have meals together. 

From such conferences suitable plans for Imperial organisation might be expected 
to originate. 

Q. 76. — There are now a number of men in India working specially at Indian I’he Indian Boiasi« 
Economics. Professor Jevons’ appointment in Allahabad is a new one, so is mine in 
Madras. Bombay University is planning important developments, of which the ap- 
pointment of a Professor of Economics and Sociology is a part. The study of Economics 
in India in the past has been too much associated with political controversy; and econo- 
mic facts and theories used as controversial weapons. It is now time that economics 
should be recognised as a science to be pursued in a scientific spirit. 

In these circumstances, on my initiative, warmly supported by Sir Harold Stuart, 
the Madras , Economic Association has urged that there should be an economics Section 
of the Indian Science Congress. 

The results of such inclusion, in my opinion, would be — 

(1) an impetus to the study of Economics on concrete, practical lines, and in a 
scientific spirit, 

^ (2) an invaluable opportunity to economists of different parts of India to meet 
one^another, and to meet workers in other fields of science, whose results are the 
raw material for the economist, 

(3) a useful reaction upon the physicist, chemist, biologist, etc., through the 
fact that the economist is^ primarily interested in their researches from the point of 
view of their probable bearing on industrial development. 

W'ith this Econ<>mic Section the Indian Science Congress would, in my opinion, be 
more useful than at present in assisting industrial development. 

Qs. 89 to 93. — '^ese questions are vital. Quality, 

Two instances may be given from one district alone — Tinnevelly. There senna MiSJSJSSSk 
an important crop. It requires intensive cultivation, and yields, under normal condi- 
tions* a very high profit per acre. But the price has recently slumped to one-fifth 
of what it was recently. The cause of this may be in part over-production, but the 
main reason is adulteration. 

A wild plant, called avarai, resembles senna. It '^as some medicinal value and will 
pay for -pickinff and exportation if sold for what it^fs. The- Indian dealers instead 
it to adiilterate thA senna. . The mixture, merely because it Se , a mixture of 
^tni^pwn proportions, is obviously ns^est . for medical puvotiies, tmd as sooh as Hue 



. B»!lway*, mto. 


is realised, the commercial value also disappears. But not content with this, the looaT 
dealers went on to adulterate with other wild leaves — some, 1 am informed, bein^ 
poisonoiZs, 

The other instance I refer to, that of pulichai, is doubtless well known to the 
Commission. But I desire to point out what appear to me to be aspects of the pulichai 
question which have not yet received the attention they deserve. 

Cotton is the greatest Indian manufactui-ing industry, jute being a good second. 
Cotton growing is among the most important Indian agricultural industries. The' world 
demand for cotton is continually growing, and nowhere can production be increased 
as easily as in India. With, allowing for naked children, close on three hundred 
million wearers of cotton within Indian borders, there is room for enormous expansion 
in Indian cotton manufacture, and also for far greater assistance being given than at 
present, to the Ijancashire mills. But for either of these developments the question of 
quality of cotton is vital. The Indian cultivaior gets, compared with the American 
or Egyptian, a miserable yield in point of quantity — but to get even this he sacrihces 
quality. His chief concerns are weight of crop and ginning outturn. If better cottons 
are grown in small quantities,* the grower cannot get the increment of price to which 
he is equitably entitle. 

A bold and comprehensive policy appears to be indicated, including— 

(1) A tax on raw cotton exported out of the Empire. This would (a) yield 
revenue, (b) assist Indian mills to meet the very fierce competition threatened from 
Japan. 

(2) A considerable portion of the produce of the tax should be used to directly 
help the cultivators, 

(3) All dealine-s in seed should be controlled by Government. There are big 

issues involved, and the cotton problem appears *t:o demand a special enquiry. * 

The extraordinary prevalence of adulteration in India no doubt springs from 
certain peculiarities of the ethical codes and religious systems of India, i.e^ from 
deeply rooted sociological causes. The very same causes have the consequence that 
stringent legislation against adulteration would be unpopular; and the same causes 
acting upon the police force would make enforcement of tne law exceptionally difficult. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Indian Gkivernments hesitate to attack the most 
flagrant and calamitous practices by direct repression. But the very lack of legal 
penalties against adulteration helps to maintain the popular impression that it is at 
the worst a mild and venial fault. 

It is, I think, insufficiently recognised that the common experience of countrioB 
when passing through the stage of production by numerous small producers is that 
adequate 'measures for prevention of adulteration and maintenance of quality, both in 
material and workmanship, must be taken. 

If India is to make any real industrial progress I believe the adulteration and 
misdirection problem must be tackled with determination, and the efficiency of the 
police, svstem increased to the necessary degree. Mere increase of police pay would 
not, probably, effect much ; but a considerable increase is a necessary preliminary step. 

A system of Government certificates of quality to be applied for voluntarily appears 
ft most honeful expedient. If taken up its educational effect would be so valuable ^at 
the cost, in my opinion, should be met out of general taxation, and only nomirial 
fees charged "to the certificate holders. As a general rule I might suggest that there 
sliould be compulsory certificates for new industries, and voluntary certificates fo] 
existing industries. 

Qs. 97 to 100. — My attention has been drawn to the case of the Eoilpatti Milla 
some way south of Madui;p. There are special railway rates for coal for Madura, bu 
if the Eoilpatti Mills manager tries to take advantage of the Madura rate, by booking 
to Madura and then on from Madura to Eoilpatti, he is not allowed to brin^ on th^ 
coal in the same trucks. He is required to unload at Madura, and reload into thi 
same or other trucks, and the cost of this unnecessary operation and the loss of ooa 
mnk^ the cost prohibitive. When I saw the mills the manager had been cximpeUed ii 
consequence to give up using coal and heat his boilers with wood. 

I do not know what reason the South Indian Railway Com-nany has for this policy 
but on the face of it, it appears to be inequitable and produeti-ve of loss both to m 
mills and to the railway. 

It is possible that this instance is typical, and that a more generous policy wi^ 
regard to carriage of fuel, raw material and finished product of Tnanufarttwi nug ^ 
ii^mentsds required. 

A much more obyious requirement in South India is railways reconstruction, 1 
Is exiraordinhxy. the^ for Hhe vast lemd thickly populated stretcliin(r ' fipo!« 

Madras to Tuticorin, with the towns of Kumbakonath* T^mjore, 

and Madnm on^lhie way^ fthere exists as main line only single metr^^ssign 
takes corkscrew course, if slow, dangerous, inconvenient sy^em. * ‘ 



With regard to it is xv'ell known that the original plan of Josiah 

Heath’s Iron Companies was to bring the iron mined at Kanjamalai, near Salem, by 
:;jriver to Porto Novo; but the development of irrigation works sjj^iled the navigation. 

Jn South India (I mean here India south of Madras) I appr^end the demand for 
-water for irrigation will continue to block development of waterways. 

There is an indefinite field for development of high roads and village roads. No 
effective system of administration appears to have been worked out yet. A study of 
Hnglish experience in relation to hi^ roads would be found suggestive. Responsibility 
:xaust necessarily be divided between the Provincial Government and the local authori- 
-ties. Some local authority (whether it should be the Taluk Board or the District 
Board 1 cannot offer ai^ opinion) might be primarily responsible, and authorised to 
levy such cess as may be necessary for maintenance and new cons-truction . A certain 
part of the cost (half or even more) should be met by grants from above, given only 
--after inspection provided the maintenance is satisfactory and the due annual proportion 
of necessarv extension carried out. On the other side villages should be entitled to levy 
themselves to meet part of the cost of getting connected up with adjoining highways 
if without such connection. It might be worth while to provide some technical 
training in road-making and maintenance. 

Q. 102. — The high table lands of the Nilgiris, Palnis and High Range appear to Hydro-olectrio 
.offer unexplored resources in the form of hydro-electric power. For instance the annual •^■vey*. 
rainfall at Rodaikanal is about 60 inches. There is a large area of land five thousand 
feet and more above, the level of the plain at the foot of the Palnis. Supposing one- 
third of the rainfall be available for power, we have a ^aily supply ot energy of 
- 20 X i.7«o X ^ 6.000 pounds for every square mile of high land utilised, i.e., 

-about 20,000,000,000. 

It would appear that, as soon as there is a local tlemand exceeding the supply 
-available from the Periyar and other rivens, there is here a source of hydro-electrio 
power capable of almost indefinite development. 

In conclusion I desire to emphasize my view that in planning the superstructure it 
is well not to forget the foundations, and that the only sound foundations for Indian 
industrial development are (1) good elementary education and (2) freedom from adultera- 
tion and steady improvement in quality of agricultural products. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 229- 

Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Robinson, Managing Director^ Spencer ^ Co. {Limited), Madras 

Written Eviubnce. 

Q. 1. — I have had experience in the raising of capital for such enterprises as general Capit*!. 
merchants, cigar manufacturers, hotel proprierbors, anti bieweriee. The concerns I 
liave been associated with have experienced no difficulty in obtaining all the capital 
'Required, either by public subscription or from banks. 

Q. 2. — In my expe.rience the capital has been drawn mainly from European sources, 
-occasionally from Parsis, seldom or never from the natives of this country. 

Q, 3 . — I am not aware of any industrial enterprise which has failed as the result 
of too much competition. In my opinion industry in this country fails more from 
inefficiency than from anv other reason. 

4. — I deal with this under the heading of pioneer factories (Q. 7). 

Q. 5. — (1), (2), (3) and ^4). I do not believe in the grant of Government aid, in Government 
'^he form of cash, to either existing or new industries, except on commercial principles, 
through a Government or 'State industrial bank established for that purpose. The 
rate of interest charged by an industrial bank would have to be higher than that 
.^sharg^d by the Presidency Banks, in order to cover the greater risks, but I think an 
.^experiment might be made in this direction. I think in the first instance, the experi- 
ment migIK be xnftde most easily in the form of a new department allied to, or affilmted 
“to, each Presidency IBank. This would enable Government to make a practical experi- 
ment, before committing themselves to the larger 'proposition of a State industrial bank. 

(6) I understand that Government give their guidance, but not their guarantee, . to 
inrots and others for 4;he purchase of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system. 

‘lu the case of the smaller ryot requiring assistance, I think that Government might 
:reasQ(Eia.bly extend their risk in this respect. 

(6) w my opinion Gkrvemment should not provide any portion of the share capital 
oompi^M ower than railway companies, and companies floated for the purpose 
'-of improving omnmuuications. 

. V- I object direct Government assistance in the form of caeh^ I o)i>jeot 

to t^ovexnmcnt ^control. ^ believe in a Government diiector for any mrm 

enterprise, apart from railways and communications. " - 
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Q- 7. — I liave seen the result of the financial aid g^iven, by the Oovemment 
Madras, to the establishment of a factory for articles manufactured from n.l«TnininTr»^ 
and on the whole I would say the experiment has been justified, mainly because, as the^ 
result of it, there is at present in Madras an efficient factory for the manufacture of 
articles from aluminium, which must have proved of ^reat use to the GK>v.ernment, and- 
ihe Indian Army, during- the present war. There is however the. wider question 
whether it was the business of Government to organise, at great expense what was 
essentially a highly efficient mertal workshop, for the purpose of transferring it ultimately" 
to a limited liability company. There is not the. slightest doubt that what was done was 
done efficiently, and the only adverse criticism I have to offer in. connection with it is 
that a workshop for the manufacture of articles from aluminium could, and ought 
to, have been established without Government assistance. All the articles produced were 
manufactured from imported aluminium, and it seems to me that, in conjunction with 
this experiment, an effort should have been made to get over the difficulty of producing 
aluminium in India. There may be something on record with regard to this, but if so^ 
I am not aware of it. 

Q. 8. — I think Government should concentrate their efforts, in the way of pioneering' 
to the provision of raw materials, a s th at is a form of development in which Govern- 
ment can legitimately take risks. W hen the raw material is available, I consider it 
the business of trade and commerce to continue the manufacture. The danger, if any, 
of Government interference with private enterprise has been grossly exaggerated, and, 
at this stage, I do not consider it necessary to place any limits or restrictions upon the 
efforts of Government on the lines* I have suggested. 

Q- 9. — In my experience no industry, properly established and conducted, is ham- 
pered by the conditions under which it is financed. If it is good enough to be developed, 
it can be developed. 

10. — I have already referred to the possibility of establishing a State industrial 
bank, although I would like to make it clear at this point that, within the limits of 
their jiowers, I consider the Presidency Banks have clone everything possible. It is 
however just a question whether the time has not come to go further, and in my view, 
any development of banking in this country, to be successful, must be founded" on the 
organization and experience of the Presidency Banks. I do not know to what extent, 
if anv it would be practicable to affiliate a new department, for the financing of 
industries, to a Presidency Bank, but if the branches of the Presidency Banks are not 
made use of to form a nucleus in the mufassal for the expansion of banking facilities, 

I fail to see how any other organization can be efficiently and promptly devised to take 
its place. Government could exercise all the control necessary through the medium 
of the Presidency Banks, and it appears to me that this would be not only the simplest, 
but the most efficient method of extending Government assistance. 

<?. 11.— I do not know of any industry which has been developed by the formation 
of co-ojierative societies. 

Q. 12 . — I think that co-operative societies should be established for the purpose of 
building houses, and thus encouraging the small property owner. There should be nc 


Government should acquire some rights in the increase of the value of land within 
municipal limits. 

Since writing this paragraph I am glad to see, from the draft of the new Madraa 
City Municipal Bill, that Government propose to give the Madras Corporation power 
to tax the unearned increment within municipal limits, and I hope they will not 
waver from this policy. There is not the slightest doubt, in my mind, that city 
improvement and reform are seriously retarded by the greed of the owners of property 
and land, and it will never be possible to improve communications by the widening of 
roads and the removal of slums, until this difficulty is radically dealt With. 

Q. 13. — As before said I am stixingly of opinion that the danger of Government- 
interference with private trade has been grossly exaggerated. Surely it is obvious 
that Government snouM not attempt to do anything which trade and commerce have' 
proved capable of doing themselves, and 1 do not consider any other restriction - 
necessary. 

Q. 14. — If there is an established external trade I fail to see the necessity for* 
G^ernment to give assistance to any new enterprise with the , olnect of competing 
with it, unless the established external trade has acquired, or is acquiring, an improper" 
mon^ol^ ^ 


improper" 

and 29 . — I have my dqubte about the xitility of commercial museums and- 


though I would not^ venture to criticise, tjiem adversely, I am rather ot opinion that 
Government resources would secure better results if they were ’ ^ 


Indm into clostur toi^h with foreign countries, that is to say I ^c^s^er an 
ccmmercial agency^ showing samples of products, would do more good if estahlished in- 
Paris or Petrogxaa, than a oommeroial museum in Calcutta. 



Q. 30. — ^TLe Victoria Technical Institute has done something to dispose of the 
^bxoducts^of unorganized cottage industries, but 1 am aware of no other s^es agency 
^hat htt-3 given effective help. In my opinion cottage industries w^ll not develop imtil 
^hey are sure of a regular and continuous market for their manufactures. An inter- 
mittc^it and uncertain demand must inevitably discourage the development of cottage 
industries, 'which have neither the means nor the organization to create market. 

Q, 31. — In my opinion industrial exhibitions, though of indirect utility, must have 
a considerable advertising value, quite apart from the fact that they must help to 
.educate and instruct the'poorer classes. 

Q. 32. — I think Government should encourage such exhibitions, if only from the 
point of view of education. Exhibitions brim? country people to the towns, and must 
have the effect of enlarging their ideas, particularly in such matters as simple 
machinery. 

Q. 33. — I think the exhibitions should be popular in character, but not to such an 
extent that amusements are permitted to swamo the object of the exhibition. The 
.exhibition should not be permitted to degenerate into a fair. 

Q. 34. — I think India should be represented in the Colonies and foreign countries 
by direct Agents, not through London. Business between India and foreign countries 
.should be decentralized as much as possible. The London offices of all the more 
important businesses in India are, like the India Office, much too jealous, with the 
result that business is overcentra] ized. India, as represented by British merchants, 
.^oes not know nearly sufficient about foreign countries, and will never learn, if mer- 
.ohants do not make an effort to visit, and to deal directly with the countries with which 
they hope to trade. No representative the Government could possibly appoint will take 
the place of the individual effort necessary to put this matter right. I think an efficient 
'Consular service would be of material assistance in this matter, and surely it is obvious 
that if a consular agent, or trade representative is to give effective assistance, he must 
have practical business experience. 

Q. 36. — I do not think any action is called for in this respect. 

Q. 37. — ^Manufacturers who mean to do business can always ascertain what the 
Government is importing. I do not think any useful purpose would be served by exhibit- 
ing samples in commercial museums, but Government departments might keep Chambers 
of Commerce and Trades Associations informed of what they are likely to require. A 
more sympathetic effort should be made to encourage local manufacturers, especially 
.ns local manufacturing is still in its infancy and the outlay is not likely to be large. 
The point the Government should realize is that if the manufacture of mathematical 
nad sur^’^eyors’ instruments, for instance, were encouraged in India, it would lead to the 
manufacture and improvement of other .saleable articles. The difficulty at present is 
that Government do not purchase articles that are available now; still less do they 
.encourage the manufacture of others. 

38. — --I have no criticisms to offer regarding the rules for the purchase of stores 
by Government departments, except to state that an effort should be made to make 
4;heir system of accounts less unwieldy. It is preposterous to insist upon stamped 
receipts before payment, when accounts are paid by remittance transfer or cheque. Is 
it not possible to improve the Government system of accounts with the aid of Chartered 
Accountants, who could provide the necessary commercial knowledge? The size and 
-multiplicity of the forms mould be curtailed. 

Q, 40. — As I have stated in paragraph 8 I think Government would be justified in 
'going to great lengths in order to provide supplies of raw materials, and in order to 
make Government assistance effective, it would probably prove necessary to give sub- 
-stantial concessions for the transport of raw materials by rail. The question of cheap 
railway transport is vital, for distances in India are so great that it would otherwise 
be impossible to compete with goods imported from Europe by sea. 

Q, 94. — In my experience the present state of Indian law relating to trade marks 
-«tid trade names is far from satisfactory, dor in the case of “ Spencers' cigars their 
"brands have been pirated repeatedly, and they have seldom been able to obtain redress. 
“Tiiere are difficulties no doiibt in the way of giving manufacturers full protection, but 
T think the law should be made more stringent. 

Q. 90, — In ifly .^pinion it is desirable to introduce a system of registration and 
disclosure of partnerships, and this is especially the case when the name under which a 
partnership is trading ‘is calculated to mislead the public. I do not think that the 
"Indian proprietor of a small shop on the Mount Road, Madras, should be permitted 
-to trade under the name of “ Pentland or “ Chelmsford ” & Co., for although it is 
-nnimportaht in itself, the principle is wrong and should be put a stop to. 

Horn. — IVitness did not ffive oral eijidencB, 
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Wi^bnsss No. 230 * 

Mb. P. M. liVSHZBOTOir, Conservator of Fof^ts^ Southern Cyrt^^ Madsns > 

Wbittiem- SyiDBiroB. 

3efoxe oonaidering the actual questions asked by the Oornmission, X ^boidsidiar 
neoeeaaxy to state in a short resume what has been done by the Porest Departanont 
Madras to promote industrial enterprise. There is little doubt that our most ^ suoo osSfttX 
efforts have been bv means of plantations not only of indigpenous but also of iniroduoed- 
trees. The teak plantations of Nilambur are well known but have been insUffitoieaitly 
considered from an industrial point of view. They were started with a view to supply 
local requirements in teak but^ owing to close planting and rich soils, the wood produced^ 
is not so suitable for building or furniture making as for the special purpose of ship 
building. The wood commands a high price in the market but almost all gpoes to the* 
Persian G-ulf where it is used in the construction of pattamars. There is at present a 
very considerable area planted and private individuals, seeing the profits made by 
Government, have started, their own plantations in the same locality.'* Formerly iBombay 
traders^ from various parts used to attend the sales but latterly these have l^en absent 
and it is certainly a matter for enquiry as to why these merchants are absent. ' 

2. Another large industry which was started by the department is the prodiictioiv 
of *Ga8uarina plantations more especially in Guntur, Nellore, Chingleput, South- Arcot 
and Trichinopoly. This industry has now been given up and in my opinion rightly'*^ 
so. The wood produced is not manufactured into any particular article but is invaluablo- 
to factories of all sorts. Under the advice given by the late lnspe'ctbiv(^neral of 
Forests (Mr. Seadon Bryant) we have sold our plantations'' with the unplante^ land 
and in South Arcot and Trichinopoly the ryots themselves are raising plantations. on a 
large scale' and we may well leave this industry in their hands. In the ^Gti^ntur district 
however there are very large areas of waste sandy land suitable for plantatidns Und it ia 
a question whether the ryots ought not to be induced to cover ihase landf with 
Casuarina by means of loans. The existence of these large sandy wastes^ Coupled with 
a pernicious system of irrigation known as “ Spring Channels is a source of great 
danger to the community. 

3. Another example of a successful introduction is seen in the Nilgiri Fucalyptua 

E lantations. These have kept the firewood supply of the Nilgiris at a very low price 
ut thev ought to serve a far larger purpose industrially in tne supply of acetone^ 
proposal was made some yqars ago to start an acetone factory and a meeting of 
merchants was^ called. The merchant protested that this was an iifterference\*wilh. 

f rivate enterprise but no one was found enterprising enough to start a factory. ThilPy 
submit,, was a case where Government instead of shelving the whole matt^ might 
well have started a pioneer factory (Question 7). Had it proved a smscess, thia 
factory might have been left to private working and a similar factory introduced into*., 
the Palni Hills in the neighbourhood of Hodaikanal. These '<rould probably, have' 
extended to other suitable places. , i' ' 

4, Another industry which was introduced by the department ’ was the growing of 
the cashew nut in South Arcot in soils un suited to other cultivation, ,is true that ia 

many places there were areas under cashew long before the department started '^s 
work but the Foreet Department concentrated their efforts on unfavourable soils (Quee^on 
107) with the result that they were copied by the ryots, to the great benefit^ the 
country and the export trade from Cuddedore and other ports. 

5. I do not wish to prolong this note but by these examples I wish to iksae w ^ 
*varning against the t^ rigid adherence to the policy (Question 106) inaugurated 
on the advice of Mr. Beadon Biyant that further plantations shoiad not made 
when he made his suggestion we were inclined to spend too mt^oh W 
artifie^ reproduction but, as some of our greatest successes have been due to 
tions, I wish to point to the danger of this policy being carried to an extreme, 

6. I now turn to pother most impor^t industry, as far as my circle is oonoev^^ . 
VIS., the production of sandalwood oil. The production of sandal has been verv^SSh - 
neglected and its protection has been sadly deficient. It is true that we hhve 
j^ars been extracting some wood from the Javadia of North A^t imd from aoSS 
«ie Salem hills but it is*onlv recently that proper enumeratioaa ef l&Sa 
have been made m the Javadis, the Hosur taluk of North Sale& 
ooum Sal<^. It has also been ascertained Ihat wo have in the 
^opaly pnh South Salem an area of about 1^,000 acres and in 
aasm diairiote an additiox^ 10,000 acres. In ^e Shevareys of Ho 
we mbably anoth^ 10,000 ac^ and several tlmus^ ' 

ai^ j^f^tiqaUy undevelo ' 

msdstis ' aM ' 






circle il&e plateau of Palmaner is. eminently sui0Bd to the growth of thia tree and it 
ia spreading rapidly. It is also found round 'Madanapalle and Horsl^konda in UM 
district of &biti^r. It is also found sj^rsely in Cuddapah and Kpmool and has been 
introduced into Visagapatam. It will be seen then that we have this tree practioally 
all ov^ the Plcsidency and it only requires systematic working to very largely increase 
« the output iT For this we 'require specially trained Working Plans Officers. 

7. Mysore is even more largely interested in this tree than we are and are introduc- 
ing factories for the distillation of oil. Our outturn is not at present sufficient to justi:^ 
a factory of our own but I consider we should work our oil in conjunction with Mysore 
and save large quantities of export. 

8. A further industry that requires a great deal of working up is the bamboo 
industry. From the districts of North Vellore, South Vellore, North Salem and South 
Salem, we obtain an annual revenue of no less than Ps. 1,04,000 and yet we are 
absolutely ignorant of the proper sylvicultural treatment of the various species. It 
is true ^at we bind our contractors by certain rules but it is lucky for us that they 
are usuall^^ ignored because where attempts have been made to carry them out the 
results have proved disastrous. 

In order to put this matter on a satisfactory basis we require a loca]i research 
officer. Not only Avould such an officer be able to provide us with proper rules for 
woxking but probably he wotild be able to organise the working of bamboos for paper 
in such' districts as Malabar, Coimbatore and Purnool where there is a plethora of the 
Mambusa Arundinacea. 

9. I now turn to another large industry which I consider has been greatly neg- 
lected byj;he Mhdras Government, viz., the production of tanning material. 

The tihief tanning material is the bark of Cassia Auricula ta (Tamil — Avaram, 
Telugu — Tai^edu) and it is in connection with this that a change of policy is needed. 
This Cassia is a first clasis tan but incidentally, because it belongs to me JL<eguminosaB ; 
it* is one of the many trees and shrubs that can be used for green manure. This has been 
fatal ttf the grhwth of the shrub because Government has recognised the ryots* claim 
to 'it and at thf same time recognised that large contracts are given for this tan. This 
half-hearted policy has been ruinous to the shrub. An officer should be put on to 
enquire into this matter and explain to the ryots that the tan is of far more value than 
removing large quantities of leaves for manure. He should also make an enquiry as to 
the conditions most suited to the growth of the shrub and as to whether it would not pay 
tq give over fields to its cultivation. This shrub is itself an answer to question 107 for 
there is no doubt that it would be possible to concentrate it on limited areais. 

‘The next great source of tanning material is the gallnut and in this connection 
there is a large waste of material. X have been particmarly struck with the enormous 
quantity' of trees in the Javadis, Kollimalais and Pachamalais and all the hills of 
Nortk and South Salem. In the hills the trees are greatly respected by the Malayalis 
who, in ponnakading, save this tree from destruction, but the collection of this material 
throughout, the forest is most deficient. The first way to improve collection is to insist 
on the contract beihg sold separate to the other forms of minor produce contracts and 
specially to watch' the contract and see that the hillman is being properly treated by 
the contractor. If this has not the desired efEect it may be advisable to take up the 
coltection departmentally for a period. The value of this system is not in the profits 
m^e from it but in the knowledge acquired of amounts available and of prices ol 
collection and sale. 

" Incidentally departmental collection brings the hillman into much closer touch 
with the officers of the department which is often a thing much to be desired. 

Apart from these two sources*' there are in our forests enormous supplies of un- 
developed tanning substances. 

Hivi-Divi is common in many districts but, for want of being in touch with the 
.'right merchants, the sales of pods are very poor. Many of our best tans are practically 
unknown both to Forest Officers and to the market. 


In order to ?levelop the poteibilities of this industry, wo require a Itesearch Chemist 
^pd a Itesearch Economist. 

10. I only wish to mention two other forest industries, vis., pencil and match- 
izMdting. I am partidUarly interested in the latter because I abelieve that, but for an 
aocidimt, Mesape%»£hudd|i 9 i Badcha & Co. would have established a factory 26 years ago 
m Madras and we should have been able to clear our forests of many of our soft woocU. 
Mo^ industries, together with the pulp industry, are now being taken up by the 
Hireotors.af Indnstiips in Madras but there is no real head of the Forest Department 
in Madras dnd Director of Industries is not a business man.^ He is completely 
.out of touch with What is going on in the Forests and we are ignorant of what is 
"Agoing oh in connection with &ese industeies. 

^ ll. X have now outlined the chief w^ known forest industries but in my opinion 
^^they touch the fringe of Forest industrial commerce. The Madras forests are. n 

lasge of raw hmteirlal, stocked with hundreds of kinds of w^mmIs, tans* 

gUsah, filihBsnnd' other material,, which ia practioally unknown,. an<i;m ises^aolt 

80 - , 



the foresta are hardly worked at all; Timber extraction is <»nfined to a 

known species amd the. bulk of the wood is taken out for fuel but quite two-thirds or 

almost every forest remains untouched. , -r^ 

- 12, are completely out of touch with the Scientific and Technical Hepartment of 

the Imperial Institute (Question 21), which I believe to be entirety due to our want of 
a Research Department in Madras. iFrom a recent article of Dr. 'W. R.' Dunstan, 
o.ic.a., F.B..S., 1 gather that a great deal of work is going on in conjunction with the 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, but the results do not reach us in Madras. ^ To 
illustrate this I refer to the remarks made on the Flosses of Cochlospermum Gossypium 
and Calotropis Gig'antea both of which occur larg'ely in Madras, yet no information 
regarding their commerciali value has reached us. Similarly the following publications 
would interest us greatly — 

(1 ) Constituents of the Indian Dye Stuff Ramala. 

(2) Kamala, Part II. 

(3) Colouring Principles of Ventilago Madraspatana. 

(4) On the Colouring Principle of l^ddalia Aculeata. 

13. Our most crying-need then is for a Local Research Department similar to that 
of Dehra Dun and we have been asking for this for some years ‘now. 

But to property develop our forest resources, we require a Forest Director of 
Industries as apart from the Agricultural Director. The Forest Director should not 
be a Forest Officer but a trained commercialist who should work in conjunction with 
the head of the Forest Department and the Research Officers. It ^ould be his 
business to find out what are the chief requirements of the commercial world and to 
organise an industrial survey of all the principal forests where these materials are to 
be found (Question 26). He should also encourage industrial exhibitions 
31) which are of great value educationally. 

14. But above all we want to encourage local industrial enterprise of which there 
is but little in Madras. This can, in my opinion, best be done oy pioneer factories 
(Question 7). The Mysore Government have set a good example in this respect and 
have established a sandalwood oil factory which, I understand, is likely to prove 
a success. I have also given an example above of a case where an acetone industry 
might have been established. Other pioneer factories for pulping, pencils, and matches 
should be under the charge of the Director of Industries and run by commercial men 
and later on we should have fibre and floss factories and possibly many others. 

The duty of Government in this matter is chiefly educational and ! am of opinion 
that none of these factories should be permanent but should be handed over to private 
companies as soon as companies can be found sufficiently trustworthy to take charge of 
them. 

15. The object of Government should be throughout to encourage local enterprise 
and to make Indian manufacturers aware of the vast sources of raw material that exist 
in the forests. 

Lar^e areas are at present untapped, consisting in a great measure of evergi^n" 
and somi-evergreen forests with an infinite variety of soft woods which should be suit- 
able for pulp, pencils, or matches, afid I would specialty refer to the Tinnevelly forests 
which have a large supply of such material ready to hand with a fine supply of water. 
A necessary accopipuuiment to these proposals would be that we should be supplied with 
an adequate Forest staff which is one of the most urgent demands for the Madras 
Presidency. 


Oaal Evidencb, 27th Jahuaxt 1917. 

President. — Q. I have got one or two questions to you. You say in paragraph > 
12 of your note that you are completely out of touch wiQi the Scientific and Techni^l 
Department of the Imperial Institute and this you believe to bo en^ety due to the 
want of a Research Department in Madras. You understand thata great deal of 

research work is going on in connection with the Research Institute, Delu-a Dun, but 
the results do not reach Madras. Are not these results published regularly in your Forest 
Records and Memoirs? — A. We haye them fairly regularly pi^lmshed, but the thiilg 
tekes so teng lor research results to come to light,, that there is m great «^eal of usefS 
infqraation in Dehra Dun and elsewhere that is never made available sufficients 
Taptoty. ^ 

got a statistical account and of the history of the papexs shnt in for 
p^lioation, and we have got^the average time that is taken lor papers to readh ^e 
pnfclM after learinR the pm of tte officer. Irannet gire you the fnau neiaoiT.. 

hut »t meceaearily dora take a little What you really want Uto be in toheh — 



Q, An^ that- was- dropped F — -A. At the last- Gonference of the Conservators about ^ 
jear ago, we sent up reorganisation proposals which included the whole of the research 
officers but they do not seem to have got any further yet. 

Q. That is for the Madras Presi^ncyF — A. ITes. 

Q. If you developed your research institution here, there would have to be som^ 
system^ of correlation oetween vour own and the one at Dehra Dun. Otherwise, your 
specialists hero would be working on parallel lines, sometimes contradictory results 
would bo obtained, and you would be suneriug then exactly in the same way as you are 
now. Also, could you, in a Presidency like this, maintain the variety of specialists that 
would be required to deal with all problems of research P Take for instance, the com- 
mercial problems that you will have in conjunction with forest products. They cover a 
very^ wide area ? Drugs, oils, perfumes and various other things require more or less a 
special treatment by chemical specialists. Could you maintain that staff here P — A . I 
should think quite easily. 

Q. .Tou mean from the financial point of view? — A. Yes. When the Forest Depart- 
ment was first started in Madras, it was supposed that the forests would not give any 
revenue at all. At the. present time we are giving something between ten and fifteen 
lakhs, and that has been taken from us regularly. That shows that we could support 
such an institute in Coimbatore. 


Q. You think that the whole of that money ought to be devoted to research jjur- 
po®®* P — A . Not the whole of it, but if a little of it is applied to research purposes it 
would be something, We are perfectly certain that, if we had research officers, it would 
lead to so much more business in the Forest Department; and not only would research 
P®y for iteelf but a great deal more besides. The Ambasaniudram forest which I have 
been visiting is very large and is yet absolutely un worked. The outer fringe of it is being 
worked for timber and firewood, but the evergreen forest is absolutely unutilised and 
it can be utilised to groat purpose. That is one small instance bf what we cpuld do, and 
it IS much more so in the West Coast Forests and the Anamalais. 


Q. We have evidence that under the present arrangements the forest officers are 
practical^ occupied all their time with routine duties and have no time for research 
work? — A. I think that is quite correct. We have small experiments going on in places 

but there is no time, and no staff ^ * 

Q. And even where they know that forest products can be developed, they have not 
alwavs the time, and not all of them have the qualifications to go into engineering 
mblems necessuy to get the forest material outP — A. I do not think that is part of the 
forest officer s duties, — it might be to organise transport and so on, but it is really a 
separate branch of engineering. Just at present we have got one engineer attached 
the presidency but he is not what you would call a forest engineer at ^1. 
s want a special staff of forest engineers? — A. We shall have to train a 

forest staff fqr engineering. I have put before my engineer a scheme which I estimated 
would take two years and his estimate is that it is going to take ten. That is for one 
district. 


Q. Would you have a very considerable increase of the staff in order to provide these 
forest engineeis and keep them as forest engineers throughout the whole' of their 
servi^P — A. I consider that it should be a special branch of the department. The man 
may bo trained, first of all, as a forest officer and then go through a further course in forest 
angmeering so that he may know what the forests want and at the same time have the 

train men up to work. I have already sent in a proposal 
that the forest engineering staff should be graded in the same way as our rangers so 
that rangers of certain grades who show a particular ability in engineering could bo 
transferred to the engineering staff either temporarily or permanently. 

Q- But that is reducing your engineers to a subordinate position? — A. I do not 
think so. My scheme is for the subordinate grades. 

Q. Would you alio w_ the engineers, or what you might call the assistant forest engi- 
neen to nee gradually to be district forest engineers and finally to be presidency forest 
engineers ^uivalent ter the Conservator or the Chief Conservator? — A. I think that is 
what it would come to in the end. 

Q. As a parallel -eexies? — A, I think there must be a regular branch graded in the 
► wav. O'? 


same wa^ 


Q. And you could hot transfer them again to forestry without making them uni- 
'^*>**^®pocialist8, of whom you have got too meuayP — (No answer.) ” 

Ohatterton.—Q. What is the actual area of the Madras Forests? A 10 fVtH 

squaro milee in 1914-16 annual report. ja-aoras r orests r ^ 

“ regard to the administration and conser- 
^ entirely as a source of wealth 

I think that the general policy that oi^ht to 
^ they should bo l^reated, first of .all for the um of 

•yond^, what I call the Ihw class forests should be utilised for the use 



Q. What is the actual policy that has boei 

is no policy at aU. ^ere' was one laid down in 1894 by the Qovaniinont o^^ 
and the Government of Madras thought they know better and decUned to adhere to that 
policy. With our f^orost Committee we have got very much back to the same lines as 
the Government of Xndia asked us to follow in 1894. 


President . — What is this Committee that you refer toP- 

4.^^ h'rxtfw -srAa-va iscwrt i-.ltATr AnlinitltAd a Committ^ 


ru— w a„ aasaa. “-4. TbO ForBSt OOm- 

mittee in Madras. l^our years ago, they appointed a Committee in Madras and Uie 
substance of their proposal was to classify the forests in the manner suggested in 1894- 

C2’ W'hat was the constitution of h’orest Committee? — ^4. It consisted of Mr. Homo, 
the Forest Member, one iForest Officer, one civilian and two Indians. The Oommith^ 
has finished its laboum. It was a temporaiy Committee which nvas appointed to enquire 
into the alleged grievances of the Forest Department. 

Q. Or against the Forest Department? — A. Both. 

3/r. A. Chatterton. — Q. The head of the Forests is a Member of the Board of 
Revenue? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you have four Conservators? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a considerable difference in the method of administration in each circle 
owing to the particular way of looking at things which separate Conservators have ? — 
A. It is not only separate Conservators, but the conditions are different in each circle. 
The Western circle is a timber circle but the Central circle could not be considered a 
timber circle. Fven from district to district forests differ. You cannot standardise them. 

Q. The Forest Member of the Board is very frequently changing? — Yes. There 
has been a change quite recently. 

Q. Ai^d with each change of Foiest Member there must be a certain amount of 
bi-eak. of continuity in the policy that is followed ? — A . A great deal. 

Q. Is that advantageous to the working of the forests? — A. Far from it. 

Q. Out of these 20,000 square miles of forests in the Madras Presidency there is a 
very large area covered with jungle? — A. A good deal. 

Q. And it should be cleared and re>planted to be regenerated? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have been working with the idea of taking up this part of the work? — A. 
We have had ideas of how it should be worked for the last ten years. 

Q, The Forest officers may be working, but the administration has not Accepted 
them ? — A . No, 1 do not think it has. 

Q. How would you propose to deal with these vast areas that Want .re-otocking ? — 
A. The first thing is" to begin on a small scale and take up definite areas and see what 
we could do with them, and from the experience that we get from this we should be able 
to tackle much larger areas. 

Q, Is it 'Simply the lack bf staff that prevents regeneration from being worked on a 
larger scale? — A. No. In a measure we employ our small staff on regeneration but we 
must have research officers for improving our methods. 

You want more staff? — A. We want staff all along tbe line. 

Q. How is it that Government embarked on Malabar teak plantations? -W^ae there a 
properly constituted Forest Department for teak plantations ? — A . No. It was a matter of 
chance. The way it was started was this. There was a needy temple which was very 
much in debt and they wanted’ to do something to help it so as to keep it out of debt 
and the only way wcus to take these forests on lease and give a certain amount of money 
down. When the land was handed over a shrewd Collector started the teak plantation 
which was subsequently handed over to the Forest Department. 

Q. Considering the expenditure that was incurred on the development of that 
plantation, has it turned out so far to be a commercial proposition? — A. Magnificently 
, . be developed into a better one? — A. Yes. At present the latest calculation 

which I saw the day before yesterday was that it was going to produce about Rs 90 uer 
acre per annum. . • r*- 

Q. . Is there anything which prevents similar plantations and similar forest work 
being done in many parts of the presidency ?— A . There is nothing to prevent us exeunt 
want of steff, want of money, and wont of opj>ortunitieB. The outlay would be con- 
siderable, but that outlay would soon be recovered. As a matter of fact you cannot t^at 
the whole of the forests with teak, but you will have to get a variety of trees and to 4nd 
out what trees are best suited to each soil. 

Von say ^at yon are in agreement with the policy of seUing; the easWina 
plaatations. Is that because the Indians have taken up this work t^unselves ami/ are 
planting large areas?— A. Yes. In Trichinopoly and South Aroot X |ound that whefte 
wo yrm p^tw one acre i^ey were planting ten. If. the ryots plant them of th^ own 
accord we think we have done our duty. . . x- « 

Q. 7m it neoessaxy that there should be any modifications in the method of 
leaseiT^odr forest nlaatatioiu by prirete individuals? — A. I do not ^ r “ 

.whererer ' — .. — .•***. , • a 

not want 


r Ismd is panting, it the people are ^own tire i^t 
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Q, Would you be prepared to recommend that certain parts of the reserved forest 
-area whicb want regeneration should be handed over to private people to work on lease or 
some terms of that kind? They might take up the actual plantinj^ work and work up 
the area and then ehare the prohts with Government P — A . I have gut a scheme something 
like that as regards isandalwodd. I am making the Malayalees help us in all our forest 
•operations and giving them a small share of the profits that is obtained in later years, 
but I do not think that it can be done on a very large' scale. 

What 1 mean is this. In mos^ parts of the country a certain amount of planting 
werk* seems necessaiy. The actual reserves of timber are not sufficient for the develop- 
ment of any large industrial imdertaking^ such as, wood distillation, and planting is 
desirable. On account of* the comparativ^y limited staff which Government nave so far 
•on forest work, the Forest Department has to develop its indusliial side by private 
agen<^. You lease out your forests in the form of coupes P — A. Yes. 

Would it be wise to lease out certain areas to private individuals to take up and 
plant them with a view to growing certain classes of timber and allow these leased 
areas to be in the hands of private individuals under certain necessary restrictions till 
the men could get a return on the money that they have invested on itP Would it be 
practicable "to work it out and could it be done on a fairly large scale ? — ..4 . 1 do not 
think so. What about those places wliere it would be anything but a success. 

Q. Is it not better that some thing of that kind should be done P — A . I do not think 
so,. There are many points about forestry, and one is that you should give real rest, by 
which I do not mean that it should not be allowed to be treated solely for grazing. If 
you give the fcfrest real rest, your soil impioves and the land is rendered capaWe, of 
being planted, with a better growth of trees than you have at present. 

Q. Iis there much ti-ouWe from forest fires P — A. No. My circle is- particularly 
free from fire. Last year was a very bad one, but I think that the year before only 
two per cent was said to have been fired. There are other parts of the pi'esidency which 
-are very bad, for instance, the Nallamalai forests of Kumool. 

Q. Is it a fact that there is insufiicient staff 1o look; after fire protection P — A. 1 think 
it is more due to the ill-will of the people and also to the fatd that it is to the interest 
of so many people to burn our forests. The hill tiibes want to move about freely and 
the grc^iers want green grass and hen(?e they burn our forests for both purposes. There 
^re so 'many people against us in the mattei’ of fire protection. At the same time, I 
may say that it is chiefiy due to the Rillmen that our forests are saved from fire. 
The Malayalees have done isome w-onderful protection work for the last four Or five years, 
and we have put portions of the forests under their charge. 

Q. You say in the second paragraph of your note, “ The existence of these large 
sandy wastes, coupled with a pernicious system o± irrigation known as- “ spring chan- 
nels ” is a source of great danger to the community.*’ Why do you say that spring 
channels are a pernicious sysiem of irrigation P — A. They are taking the whole of !.he 
sub-surface water and draimpg it dry and creating a san<iy desert at the top. 

Q. The spring channel is draining the river basins P — A. It is draining the sub- 
soil water. Those channels go right across the country in the places which I am talking 
about. 

Q. What rivers have you particularly in mindP — A. I am not talking about rivers 
■at all. T am talking about the sandy waste near Dapatla of Guntur where these channels 
eross the sandy zone. 

Q. What is the particular harm of this ? — A . These channels are draining the whole 
of the country round of their jsub-soil water and the isand at the top becomes looser and 
looser and' eventually it will affect cultivation. We have an instance of it in Nazareth 
in Tinnevelly where the Forest Department has had to step in, and that will be the 
-smne in Bapatla. You are sure to nave dunes formed unless you have the sand blown 
into the sea. 

Q. Have you seen those big sand dunes on the Hagari P — A . Yes. That is not due 
to the same cause and I have not studied it sufficiently. 

Q. Do you recommend that steps should be taken to stop this method of irrigation P 
—A. Yes. " a. 

And where saim dunes are ^spreading, do you propose that the Forest Depart- 
ment should take up planting worlcP — A. I certainly think they ought to. I think it 
is one of their chief duties. 

Q. There has been a great deal of trouble lately in the Northern circle owing to 
■disease among pabnyiahsP — A. Yes. 

Q“. Is there ax^ special establishment in the Forest lOepartment at the present time 
*10 deal with quesilcms of this kind, or do they have to go to Dehra Dun for specialists 
who come down for ‘a week or twoP — -A. Wo certainly have not any staff for the purpose. 
We have got one or t^v'o men whio are well suited for that work. But we have got no 
wtadf at pMseht and we have not he«m eaUed upon to interfere in that maMer. 

: — Q. Xn the Agrienltural ^oliegef — A. 1 fancy that in the Agrionltiirai 

CIblitjga tikera may be menj hut not in the OoUege. 




Q. That is next door. ' Why don't you know what is groing on in the Agricndturai 
College P — A. The palmyrah tree business is not ours. ^ 

The agricultAirai people are taking it upP — -A. Yes, as far as I know. X have- 
seen one or two reports. Somebody has been investigating the matter. 

J/r. A. Chatterton. — Q. You have got spike in your Windal forests? — A. Yes. 

Have you any mycologist? — A. ^N^e nave got no special staff at all in that way. 
Spike is one of the things that 1 am taking up myself. 

Q. The department appears to be very much understaffed and you have not enough 
people to deal with the problems that come along? — A. Yea, 

Q. Taking these 20,000 square miles of forests as a whqle, looking upon it as a 
property whi<m should be developed for the benefit of the whole community in every 
possible way, is it right to assume that the scientific commercial exploitation of these- 
furests will be the best way in which to improve them so that we may hand down to 
posterity a gradually improving property? — A. (See next paragraph). 

^rejtident. — Q. Tlie only question is how we are going to do it? By spending a very 
much larger amount? — A. ,My idea is that we should get not 20 lakhs but 200 jUikhs if 
our forests are properly worked. "We should improve the forests and at the same time 
impiove the revenue, but it is the improvement of the forests that 1 want first. 

Q. By improving the forests you will ultimately improve the revenue very largely? 
— A. Yes. 


Hon' hie Sir R. N . Mookerjee. — Q. How do you propose to work your sandalwood 
oil in conjunction with Mysore? You say you have not enough material to start a 
sandalwoodf oil factory? — A. I have been enquiring into the matter since, and we have 
got enough to start a sandalwood oil factt>ry of our own. I have also been enquiring 
into the Mysore factory and X find that they have got a factory for 300 tons. I do not 
think that it is a practical solution of our problem that we should go to them. I have 
suggested to a big purchaser of our sandalwood in Bombay that he should get up a 
factory and he is considering the question of setting up a distillery of his own in a 
place that I have chosen. 

Q. Have you gone further into the matter? — A. I have got a few figures here that 
we have procured and we should start very much on the same lines as Mysore, with about 
300 tons a year and the business should pay us well. My District officer of South 
Vellore who is well versed in sandalwood dqpilings tells us that the working expenses 
including the tjost of establishment and the interest on capital at the Bangalore factory 
amounts hi Us. 4 a pound and the net revenue that is derived is Its. 36. 

Mr. A. Chatterton , — Q, How was your Forest officer able to get these figures? — A. 

I am not prepared to tell you. 

President. — Q. Have you attempted to get information from Mysore with reference 
to their sandalwood oil? — A, We went directly to Professor Sudborough,- and he gave 
us this information. 

Q. And you have been given every access and every reasonable help? — A. Yea. 

Hon'ble Sir i?. 2V. Mookerjee . — Have you got figures for the installation of a sandal- 
wood oil factory? — A. I can get you the figures, but I have not got them at the 
moment. 

Q. Are you going to advise the Government to set up a factory or to leave it to out- 
siders? — A. If we could get one of our really responsible purchasers to do it, it is all we- 
require. We certainly ought to have better sales for our wood than at present. ^ Accord- 
ing to the oil value under the estimate I should get Hs. 4,000 per ton. Our purchasers- 
up to this year were giving us only Rs. 1,000 a ton, and this year it has been Rs. 1,600. 

Q. Would it not be advisable for you to advertise? — A. I canni>t very well advertise 
without the permission of the head of the de par tment. At present it is only a matter 
which J have talked about to the purchasers.- \Ve want to know what action iho Govern — 
ment is going to take in this matter and to do that I have got to place figures before- 
them'. 

Q. You are going to submit proposals to Government before you anfoim the public? 
— A. Yea. I want to find if any people are ready and willing to take up this factory fifst 
of all, and in doing so 1 want to go to our biggest purchasers and ask them because they 
are the people who ought to be considered before others. . 

Q. And you will be competing with the Mysore State P — A . It would not be compe- 
tition. ' We cannot afford to compete with Mysore. The Mysore yield of wood annucdly 
,is about 2,000 tons and ours is about 300. Ours is going to increase and the Mysore one* 
is sroing to decrease, because they have got spike so badly in Mysore. " 

S . Is iMindalwood a monopoly^ of ^e Madras Government ?- — A.^iiTo, 

. It is a free tree? — A. It is wliat they call reserved tree, and there axe speciar 
rules for its protection. 

Q. You can grow sandalwood in your own compound? — A. Yes. r 

Q. If ultimately it oosnes to be a business propositiQn you will hare to it#T | your* 
foresto by public auoHon? — A. X do not think we will sell i&e foresee ^ 
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Q. The sandalwood trees belong to Government and you cannot negotiate with 
narty and you will have to put the trees to auction. Suppose you negotiate and settle 
terms with a man and he starts' a factory and a third party com^s, and it is only a 
ma^r of raising the prices P — A, That is quite true, but these men ought to be given 
facilities for purchase if they take the trouble. 

Q. Ck>uld you give them facilities? — A. ITets, if they started what is really a pioneer 
factory. 

Q. All along I have understood that the forest officer must sell by public auction? — 

A. That is the rule at present. But we are talking of a hypothetical case at present 
whether any one will come forward and if so I should say that he ought to be given 
facilities for doing so. , 

Q. And you hope that you would get sanction from Government? — A. 1 cannot 
say. X think it would be a very good thing if we did. 

President. — Q. What date waa it when you got this information from Bangalore ? 

A . About the 21st of this month it reached me. 

Q. And the officer you sent for enquiries, was he a chemical officer? — A. No. Ue is 
very largely interested iq the sandalwood question and has been for many years working 
under me and he went up to Dr. Coleman and I asked him to take the opportunity of 
going over the factories and X gave a letter of introduction to Professor Suoboroughr 

Q. What has he got to do with the factory? — A. I understood that he had charge of 
it. 

Q. Have you made any application to the officers of the Mysore Government for 
information? — No. I have not actually made any for that information. X made 
some to the Mysore Government on other subjects connected with sandalwood and they 
were most unsatisfactory. They refused to tell me who their merchants were, with 
whom they were dealing, which I could have got by going to the people themselves 
direct. 

Q. That is, the Mysore X^orest Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. But it has been stated that applications from responsible officers to the Mysore 
Sandalwood Oil Factory had been made and refused? — A. I understand that one of our 
officers has been refused. 

Mr. A, Chatterton . — Q. 1 am in a position to state that there has not been a single 
refusal. The cmpli cations which are said to have been made have always been made to 
people who had -no connection with the factory ever? — A. X do not know. 

Sir F. H. S^wart . — Q. In reply to the I*resident you developed your ideas about the 
engineering branch of the Forest Department, and in your written evidence you make 
reference to the need of a Forest Director of Industries, Would that take the form of u 
separate branch of the Forest Department? How would you get commercial men to go 
into the Forest Service? — A. That is dealing with questions that I hardly considered at 
the time, but I wanted a man to be really in touch with the Industrial Department 
much more than we are at present. 

Q. You see the need for the development of forests on the commercial side? — A. 

Yes. 

Q. And you think that an industrial side might bo added? — A. Yes, as part of the 
present Industrial Department. At present that Department seems to think ^at indus- 
tries consist only of agricultural industries, and what I want to do is to develop forest 
industries. As a matter of fact, something has been done in that line, because they have 
now appointed an officer in Madras to enquire into and make the surveys that I have 
mentioned in my written evidence. ' 

Q. Would he be a man to whom business people wishing to get into touch with 
forq^t industries would gol^ — A. I cannot really say. He is my brother and I do not 
think X should say teo much about him. He is now retired and they have now re- 
appointed him on this special business. He has always taken a great interest on the 
economic part of forestry and it is quite possible that he may be able to promote some 
'development. 

Q. Would he not require a re^lar sfafF under him? It is a big proposition? — A. I 
think he would get into touch with the District Forest officers and ascertain what places 
want industrial surv^ and he would then arrange with commercial men in what way 
they may be developed commercially. On^ does x^ot know how far the idea would go, 
whether we should set vp pioneer factories ourselves departmentally, or whether that 
would be done through the Industrial Department. 

Q. Would he have axiything to do with the collection of minor forest products and 
things of that sort? — A.^ Of course, it would come to that. He would have to arrange^* " 
how we should sell our minor products. At present there is a tremendously large Held 
for an enquiry of that sort. 

* Q. If yon instituted a sort of commercial branch of the Forest Department would " 
yon be able to eliminate the small contractor? — A. We could do so quite easily, I think. 
’WhaA 1. should do is to makse Jhem collecting contractors rather than buying contractors. ^ 
If a specdal iudnstiial product is there wo wo«dd separate that from the general miner 
ooniraot and nudte nim a collector. 





jQ. Tkat is tke sug^^estion that you make in ' iref ereuce to g^allnut for ta nnip , g pur — 
poses P — A. ITes. 

Q. You would spparate that from other forma of minor produce P — A . Yra. 

Q. You urge the formation of a research institute in tne M!adras -Presidency? — A.. 
Yes. . ^ . 

Q. Secause Dehra Dun is too far ofEP — A. That is one reason. The sylviculturist 
has only once been able to give two months to this presidency and he cannot see anything 
in that time. 

Q. But supposing a jjart of the surjjlus revenue from forests were devoted to the 
development of forests and your <le])aiiment was much more tullj* stained and also*- 
Dehra was^much more fully staifed, would there still be any need, in your opinion, 

for a provincial research institute? — A. Yes. We must have provincial research 
institutes. 

Q. You are not against a central one, and you think you could keep in touch with 
it? — A. W^e can always be in touch. The Conservators go up to the triennial meeting of 
the Research Institute at Dehra Dun. They have a Conference of Conservators there 
from all parts of India, and in this presidency one Conservator is usually asked to go up 
an d ^represent this presidency at lhat Conference. In dealing with the programmes you 
will*have 'is separate programme here and yet correlated to the Dehra Dun 

Q. That is only once in three years? — A. That is all you want 'for the drawing Tip 
of the programme to see what people ai’e doing. We should then draw up our own 
programme for three years andi see that nothing oveTlai>s. 

Q. You next refer to match making, and you say, “ But for an accident, Messm. 
Khuddus Badcha & Co. would have established u factory twenty-five years ago in^ 
Madras and we shoiild have been able to clear our forests of many of our soft woods. 
What happened? — A. The accident of having a Botanical Conservator who referred them 
t<; the pines of the Himalayas to start a match factory in Madras. 

Hon' hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Apart from the question of distance to Dehra 
Dun, do you think that Madras* is a large enough province to require a research 
institute in view of its large forests? — A. I think there ought to be-one for each circle. 
At any rate, there should be one for the presidency. - 

Q. You speak of the match making industry. Are there maiij woods' which, in your 
opinion, are suitable for match making? — A. I think there are a great number of woods 
here suitable for match making. 

Q. Has this matter been investigated? — A. Some years' ago w^ found two most 
suitable woods which could be supplied from the Kurriool forests, and now, I believe, 
they are setting up a factory at Punalur on the Travancore side. 

Q. You have found woods suitable for pencils? — A. A goo3" number of woods suit- 
able for pencils. 

Q. Are these facts notified to the general public? — A. No. At present they are- 
notified to the Industrial Department and they notify them in their bulletins. Thera 
was an industrial bulletin the other day as to the suitable woods for matches. 

Q. You are making experiments on pencils? — A. Yes. . 

Q. You think that there ishoiild be a regular gazette or regular luillletms periodically 
issued to give information of the kind that you have in view ? — A. Most certainly. » 

Q. And not only in English but also in the vertillcular? — A, I cannot., say tha'k 
The miestion is whether, if they are published in the vernacular, suMcierct people will 
read them. 

Q. You know that the number of those who read the vernaculars is many tinfes- 
more than those who know English? — A. Not when you are dealing with a suBject of" 
that sort. 

Q. Are not many of those who are carrying on trade and industry ^niong Indiana 
not sufficiently acquainted with English? — A. I think all the Madras merchanta are or- 
the greater portion of those that I have got to deal with are English speakers. It is. 
very easy to get cmything translated in Madras. 

Q. Instead of putting them fo the trouble and expense of translating it, would you- 
jriot issue it in the vernacular P — A . Thai is really a question which I cannot answer. It 
is really a matter of advertisement and {Perhaps commercial men might advise you better ' 
ou the subject. 

Q. Don’t you think that when the researches have been made and published the 
bulletins of the department or in some other publication, fhe executive, officers .of tibe- 
Govem^Lenl should settle the terms of sale, and the supply of these .artioh^ to iaade P — 
A. I don’t quite understand what you mean by ‘ executive officers.* 

Q. Revenue od^pLoers? — A. I would not let them to oomig near 

Q. -You would lequira a forest <^Soer to deal wifh the fade and einpply the^ 
products to those who want them for trade? — A, Yes. 



Q, Wauld you recommend a Byeatem of advertising' prices and all that» oar leave it 
entirely to the individual to deal w»h. the things as they come mP — A. Our lug sales ere 
advertised largely. They get into the principal j^pers; practically they are nnown all . 
over the southern part of India. I can’t say if the sale notices -go to Calcutta an^ 
elsewhere, but they certainly go as far as Bombay. 

jQ. Tou suggest in the case of gallnuts there should be departmental collection. 
Does not departmental collection oftentimes inflict a hardship upon people who are living 
near the forests? — A. Much less so thim any other way of collection. 

Q. You can say from yonr experience that people will prefer it to collection hy con- 
IteaotorP — A. I cannot say because we have had the contract system for some years. 
When X took up departmental collection of gallnuts in the Coimbatore district, it was 
far more satisfactory. 

Q. How long have you held the office of Conservator of Jb^orestsP — A. Since 1911. 

Q. Have you got several higher grade subordinates under you P Any Indians among 
them? — A. Yes. 

Q. What posts do they occupy ? — A . District Yorest officer. 

Q, How many under youP — A. Yive Indians and three Europeans. 

Q. Where were these Indian officers educated? — A. They have been educated at 
Dehra Dun so far. I think the whole of them have been educated at Dehra Dun. 

Mr. C. E. Eow . — Q. When you talk about wood being suitable for pencil making 

or match 'making, that, 1 suppose, means that it looks like the kind of wood which may 

satisfy the general requirements and possibly the Dehra Dun people might have asked 
the factoiy people to try it? — A. I do not regard any wood as suitable until it has been 
'proved. You send a sample to the merchant who is asking you for matches or pencils 
and it is for him to prove whether it is suitable or not. 

Q. Here is an officer coming, up on one side and saving that there are a large number 
of suitable woods, and on the other a number of people who are in the match trade and 

have lost a lot of money over it, s^ing that they cannot get suitable species. Where 

is the difficulty P — A . I think the difficuRy is what 1 was tal king about i ust now — the re- 
generation of suitable woods is so distributed that you luive your match woods covering 
a large area of forest. 

Q. Does it not seem as if Government ought to go a bit further than they have at 
present, an4 put up, I do not say a match factory, but some sort of plant to show ho.w 
far these things axe Suitable P-—A . ^ I certainly think it ought to. The Government wante 
it to be in Madras, but 1 think it ought to be set up in some suitable place near the 
forests. 

Q. With an extensive plant showing how these thing£(> are made? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think the provision of charcoal for Madras is sufficiently important foi 
Government to take up the thing on a big scale ? — A . Do you mean charcoal and noi 
acetone P 

Q. Apart from any question of bye-products which, of course,, comes in naturally? — 
A. I shorud rather doubt if it would be worth while to take up the actual manufacture 
of charcoal on a la^ga scale. 1 have had a good deal of experience. 

^ Q. 1 mean the Government taking steps to produce it P — A . To produce charcoal on a 
large Scale you must have an eiQMmnous number of kilns as the Indian ways are defective 

Q. Are you in favour of Government starting a wood distillation plant? — A. Yes 
I would* rattier the private iudividual would do it, but I want somebody to take it ^p. 

Q. Supposing you have got a number of these research institutes all over the ^ace 
how; do you propose to correlate their activities, so that they do not overlap? By c 
oonference of Conservators P — A . Yes. If they had them in every province, it might be 
^poiunble for a biSnnial or annual conference! 

Q.' That was the device adopted in the 'Agricultural Department and it is proving 
less and less satisfactory Don’t you want the control of scientifio work and scientific 
men by scientists xee. 

If you have a number of provincial institutes each controlled by local conror- 
vators all over India, do you thu^ that is the best way to adjust things asking the 
Cbnse r v a tq a rs to meet once in two years? — A. I think it is quite easy^to control it. You 
know what is goihg on in the way of research in your own province, and you settle the 
.grenoDsl puogframme, etc. 

Ton have never controlled any research work hitherto? — A. No. ^ 
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WlTITBSS No. 231. 

Mr^ S. B. BRYA2rr> Conservator of Forests, CentraZ Circle, Madras » 

Writtbn Bvidbncb. 

I Lave been asked by Mr. P. M. Lusliinffton, Senior Conservator of Forests, in ike 
Madras Presidency, to submit evidence to tne Commission on matters relating to ike 
Forest Department in this Presidency in connection with forest research work and 
industrial enterprise. 

2, Increase and vmyrovetnent in the forest organization essential. — To commence 
with 1 must give it as my considered opinion that no forest research work of any 
value is possilde under the existing conditions of the Forest Department in the Madras 
Presidency. The Department is so seriously undermanned that it is quite impossible 
for any of its officers to engage in serious research work" without utterly neglecting 
the ordinary duties which are expected of them. As a Forest Officer of 26 years ^ service 
J hold most strongly to the opinion that there is an immense amount of latent wealth 
in the forests of this Presidency which can and must be developed in the future. In 
order that such development may be rendered possible the very firsf^ thing to do is 
to endeavour to place tlie Forest De^iartment in this Presidency on a footing of 
complete and up-to-date organization, so that the department will be capable of 
thoroughly opening out the forests entrusted to its charge and thus preparing the 
way for economic research and industrial development. Much no doubt has been done 
in the past, but there is still an enormous amount of work to be done in the future 
and it is impossible for the department to make any more substantial progress so long 
as the Government is content to keep it in a constant state of struggling inefficiency 
which is the case now and has been tor many years past. I have entered somewhat at 
length into the c^ing necessity of properly organising the department in the Presi- 
dency in the first instance bec'-ause I feel very strongly that without such proper organi- 
zation, forest research work which will have to lean on the Forest Department from 
the very beginning could not possibly make any real headway without it. Bence I 
make no apology for having done so. 

3. Establishment of Forest Research, Institute necessary. — Assuming that the 
Department will be placed in a thoroughly organized condition with re^ardi to the 
establishment required for carrying out the ordinary duties expected of it, the next 
necessity is the establishment of a properly equinoed local Forest Research Institute. 
Incidentally I may mention that the proposal was put forward to build such an institute 
in connection with the Madras Forest College recently constructed but this was vetoed 
by the Government. 

Such an institute is essential if any real progress is to be made in forest research 
with a view to convert into economic use many products of the forests which are now' 
lying latent therein. An institute of the kind must be stafE^ with the best trained 
expert heads and hands procurable, and sufficiently good salaries must be paid in order 
fco detain such men when appointed in their posts for lengthy periods. Such a local 
Forest Research Institute may be subject to a central Research Institute; indeed I 
can see no reason why there should not be a Central Institute of Research, Commerce 
and Industry established in the country with which could be connected all local 
Research Institutes for whatever purpose, and if this were to be accept^, there would be 
a sufficient number of appointments to be filled which would amply justify the forma- 
tion of an Imperial Research Service in this country from which the Central and Liocal 
Research Institutes could be staffed. 

To expect the average Forest Officer with the multifarious duties which are already 
imposed upon him to be able to dive into, research work with any hopeful result 
is to expect an impossibility. They certainly have not the time even in cases where 
the knowledge and the will may exist; but nevertheless if only the department were to 
be thoroughly well organised, and a trained and sufficient sta# wore to be provided for 
carrying out the ordinary duties of working, developing, and protecting the State 
forcmts of the country so that each officer was given a fair standard of work to perform. 
Forest Officers would, I have not the slightest doubt, render most valuable assistance 
in the way of forest research work of their own accord and be ever ready to submit 
their ideas, views, and specimens of an^ product deemed of possible ^oonomic value 
to the Xiocal Research Institutions for investigation and certainly it would be right 
and proper to expect them to do so. Under present conditions such a thing is altc^^lM^r 
imp^sible. The Department is undermanned and overworked all dovm the line, and’ 
whatever; little organisation it has possessed or now even possesses,* ft ^s y^^rs ago 
outgrown and it is literally at the present moment, and has been for some yemam 
ke^ in a conitant state of struo^r^ling inefficiency which beforp nothing 

done to avert dt, will land it in a very unhappy state of inaniti!QQr.v , 
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4. A sound and thoroughly ^^oient Forest organization, is necessary in^ order that 
Forest Research itself may produce good results. — For the improvement of economic 
industry in this country forest research is imperative/ and for th^ proper conduct of 
forest research, a thoroughly good and efficiently trained organization in forest admi- 
nistration is absolutely essential and this at present is not in existence in the Madras 
Ptesidency ; and in my considered opinion it is never likely to be brought into existence 
under j^esent conditions under which the Board of Revenue is made the head of the 
Forest Department in the Presidency,* nor until the department is given a professionally 
trained Forest Officer as its expert head who should be made responsible to Government 
direct, and who would have some chance of being listened to in connection with matters 
connected with his professional department. 

5. Further in my view the Government would be well advised if they made up 
their mind to forego all surplus revenue made by the Forest Department in this 
Presidency for a period of the next 20 vears, and instead of taking it out of the forests 
and utilising it for other purposes as they are now doing, they should spend it on the 
proper maintenance, working, opening out and development of the forests themselves. 
From the point of view nf sound forest policy and from the present degraded and un- 
developed state of many of the forests themselves the Government is quite unjustified 
in taking so much revenue from the forests and putting so little back herein. 

6. The surplus revenue derived from the forests might well ^o to form two funds,^ 
viz. ; — 

(1) The Forest Capital Reserve Fund. 

(2) The Forest Economic and Industrial Development fund. 

N«». 1 fund would be used to finance capital work such as expensive ghaut roads, 
trunk reads, tramways, buildings, saw mills, rope-ways and the like, for the purpose 
of wciking the forests and transporting forest produce from localities nrhich- are at 
piesent inaccessible, and No. 2 fund would be utilised to finance the operations in 
connection with the establishment of Forest Research Institutes and the pioneering of 
new industries in connection with products derived from the forests themselves. 

7. Without liberal exj)enditure these things are impossible. With it there is very 
little that is not possible. Eiberal expenditure properly expended ^on the Forest 
Department and forest research will yield magnificent results; of that I am personally 
absolutely convinced ; but no such results can be looked for so long as the department, 
is starved in both men and money as it has been hitherto. 

8. If we are to make jirogress in developing -the forests more rapidly the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to sink more capital in them and that is just what they 
hiiherto have refused to do. It cannot be reasonably expected that private enterprise 
will sink the necessary capital in forests which are the property of the State : it surely 
must clearly be recognized that it is the duty of Government itself to do so, and if it 
is done there can be no reasonable doubt whatever that eventually Government and 
the people will reap a full reward for such action. 

9. With regard to research generally I think that it is very necessary that all 
research work should be co-ordinated not only to prevent unnecessary overlapping of 
research activities but that these activities should be so co-ordinated as to lead to 
the best results obtainable. For example a Forest Officer comes across a plant which 
in his opinion is likely to yield a chemical or drug which may prove of immense 
commercial value. He sends it to the local Forest Research Institute for investigation. 
The investigation proves that there may be something in it and it is referred to the 
local or central Chemical Research Institute for further investigation and the opinion is 
still further confirmed that the plant is of great value. 

10. There should then, I submit, be some great Central Bureau of Research. Com- 
merce and Industry to which the opinions of the local research officers should be sent 
with a view to further investigating and pushing the matter beyond the stage of 
iraggestion into practical industrial enterprise, and ascertaining what likely markets 
are to be found for tb% product discovered and on these investigations proving hopeful, 
eteps should be taken to ^et up the necessary plant to demonstrate by actual experiment 
l^at there is likely to be commercial profit in the matter. 

11. Some ten yeanf ago a Conservator of Forests was called upon to go into a 
question of the supply of wood for the purposes of produemg acetate of lime required 
in connection with the mcmufacture of cordite in the Wellington Cordite factory. The 
necessary investigation was made and the matter duly retried on. Thera is - no 
nsapbnalile doubt that the Forost Department could supply almost unlimited supply of 
wood fsor dry* distillation which would yield charcoal, acetate of lime, glycerine and 
other products, but to do the dry distiliatiou a' certain amount of capital is necesMury 
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bo purchase the plant'' and organise the industry. The ordinarv primitive methods 
adopted for makx^ charcoal in this country are very wasteful. They produce m 
certain percentage of charcoal it is true but everything else runs to waste. 

12. It is a fact that much of the forests in this Presidency woidd benefit greatly 
ay being cut back, if the felled area could be properly protect^ during regeneration. 
But iu order that this could be done there must 1t»e a r^^ar demand of some, kind 
Eor the felled produce and there must be a sufficient forest establishment to cope not only 
with the rfelling operations but also to properly protect the felled areas during 
regeneration. 


13. Some years ago the Forest Department iu traduced "into this Presidency tha 
planting of easuarina for fuel. This tree is chiefly grown on the east coast districts 
aot far tram the sea and it likes a sandy soil. The plantations made by the department 
proved successful and since then the Government has ruled that, as the depar^ent has 
pioneered the growth of casuarina into the country and demonstrate d sa tisfactorily 
that it can be successfully grown at a profit, the operations by the department should 
be discontinued and accordingly they have been stopped. It yet remains to be seen 
whether the policy at stopping the operation will ^ justified in the future by the 
aecessary private enterprise expected being forthcoming to grow this tree and increase 
bhe output in firewood. Personally T think the question is not free from doubt. At 
any rate the departmental operations in this direction have now ceased. 

14. The department could if necessary" • graw almost unlimited supplies of such 
trees as casuarina on the coast, and eucalyptus on the hills, and the outturn need 
practically only be limited by the extent of land available for the growth of each, 
were such wood required for any permanent industry such as dry distillation of wood 
Por the praduction of charcoal, acetate of lime, etc. 

16. I am not advocating that it is advisable that the department should undertake 
inch work of planting unless it be for the special purpose of feeding some such indust^ 
with its regular requirements, but I have no hesitation in giving the opinion that the 
lepartment could do it if necessary and if it was placed on a proper organised basis. 

16 I would in the first instance much prefer to see the forest organization so 
extended as to^e able to develop and open up the natural forests already under its 
ffiarge and work them for the benefit of the community at large both from an industrial 
»nd commertjial point of view. 


17 Were this to be seriously taken iu Jjand forest research should and would 
proceed along with it, and therefore proper organization for forest i-esearch should be 
brought into existence at the same time. The Forest Officer feels and knows that an 
bis forests there lies enormous potential wealth which is now latent and cannot be got 
it owing to insufficient development and inadequate organization : little or nothing 
IS done by Govern|jient to encourage sufficient development or proper organization 
:or the department. 

18. It is soiqe .10 to 16 years at least ago since the Government recognised how 
shockingly the dep^tment is undermanned, as can be seen from the ^tracts, s^t 
Ixerewith of the Government’s own remarks in the Annual Forest Administration 
Reports knee the year 1902-03, but during all the period which has edapsed since ^en 
Little or practically nothing has been done to increase and improve the oivanization 
of the department to enable it to be in a better position to execute ite . duties and 
make good progress, and it is under such disheartening conditions that for ye^ past 
the department has struggled on against inefficiencv which is bour^ to overt^o it 
sooner or later unless circumstances greatly alter and the work of ^e past, and tte 
organization which has already been built up thereby, will be lost and break under the 
strain and the department will have to begin its work all over again. 


19 If the department is reorganized every period of years according to the prog^S 
and advance it makes in developing the forests under its charge and tapping the^ 
resources, the department is likely to go on growing m orMnization and 
for the next half century at leasts but there ^®**“^*o be a ^ply root^ objieetora 
on the part of Government to permit the growth of the ^foye^ orgimwtion in thin 
country to keep pace’ with the times and ^nsequ^tly the depaito^t is kept and 

its ad^nce is greatly hifidered and retarded by the Government’s lack of ^p^y m 
the department's efforts, and its failure to properly realise the nM needs of the dein^ 
ment m the way of increaeMsd establishment and improved ^d milai^r^ eiya 4»gat i^ 
which the department must have as progrOTs is ad^oed In ny wmion tlm 
is not that the department has aoeompli^ed so lit^, but th^ 
a<komplii^ «o much in spite of tbe enormous difficultaw i t ha^ 

contend, and the little support and encouragement it Ima. hithet^ 
own Gktvemment, 
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20. ^deficiencies in Forest transport are very numerous indeed. There is not a sing^lo F o wt tienspcat* 
-district in the circle of which I at present hold charge wherein forest transport lu^s as ~ 

.yet been properly facilitated by the construction of roads in order to make the forests 
accessible for purposes of developing’ them. Spasmodic attempts* have from time to 
time been, maae m certain localities to render certain small portions of the forests 
aecessiblje and workable by constructing forest roads and bridle paths both in the forests 
and outside of them, but whenever and wherever such operations have been attempted 
there are always great difficulties pujb in the way, sue!) as lack of funds, to meet ex- 
penditure, no establishment to supervise the works of construction, acquisition of lands 
through which such roads must go, and lots of other difficulties which need not here 
be mentioned but which all have a tendency to delay the necessary road making. 

Sometimes the argument is used that it is not the business of the Forest Department to 
make roads, but that this work should be left to the Ijocal Fund Department or Public 
Works Department rather than that the roads the Forest Department requires should 
be constructed by itself, for its own use, and such being thi> case many a Forest 
Officer has had to be content to sit down and inspect his forests through a telescope 
in the absence of any communications to and through them which would not omy 
-enable him to thoroughly inspect the forests but also to work them and transport 
forest produce from them. The spirit of jiroper enterprise has undoubtedly been lacking 
in this respect on the part of flie ** powers that be ** and where in a few cases some 
officers with pioneer instincts in them have endeavoured to break down the barriers 
and difficulties to extensive opening otit by road and bridle-path construction, these 
efforts have only lasted so long as the pioneer spirits remained in the particular locali- 
ties and no continuity of poHcv has been carried out, and as often as not such an officer 
who has effected such construction work has had to break and almost defy Gtovemment 
rules and regulations in order to carry out his objects. Tjocalities are personally known 
to” me whence actually a less outturn is now being brought out from the forests than 
was the case no less than 26 years ago, simply because export roads and means of 
transport have not been improved or extended. 

21. I have in many cases had personal experience of a serious shortage of trucks B»aw*y Imnapoii. 
and waggons in the matter of a larce firewood suiu^lv to certain towns and localities. 

In such cases, large quantities of fuel get stored and held up, great loss in dryage is 
incurred, proper working of the forests according to the working plan is held up. 

This tends to raise the price of the commodity to the public, while it diminishes the 
price^ realised by Government in the forests because dealers are afraid to bid for 
working such produce as fuel when they never know when transport will be seriously 
interfered with by curtailment in the sunnly of railway trucks and waggons. This 
instance of disability is often a very real one in the case of large operations in the 
supplv of firewood. 

22. Personally I consider that Jail industries should be encouraged in every way Jsfl indns tri — » 
that is possible, especially in the way of supplying the needs of Government <topar£> 

ments. Some years ago the Jail Department used to supply departments such as the 
Forests, Police, etc., with tents and also the public as well. The tents were strong 
^and of excellent make and infinitely superior in every way to any tents supplied by the 
Muir or Flgin Mills from whom the tents have been obtained since the Jail industry 
was given up. There are jail made tents in my circle now made 10 years ago which 
are in far better condition than those supplied only 3 or 4 years ago by the private 
firms, and I think that there can he no doubt that the transfer of supply from the 
Jail Department to that by private firms has proved very poor economy for Gtovem- 
ment in the long run. I have recently represented this matter to the Board and 
'Government. 

23. To sum up, what in my humble opinion is needed for the present and immediate 
'future are the following : — 

(1) Greatly increased and improved organization of the existing Forest 
Department. 

^ (2) Fstablishment of local Forest Jtesearch Institutes with the employment of the 

'Very best experts' whesare obtainable. 

(8) Fstablishment of a great Central BureaVi of Research, Commerce and Indus- 
^'try in India again with the employment of the very best experts obtainable. 

(4) Instly, but by no means least, there must be more intelligent sympathy with 
real objects and aims of Forest conservancy in this country on the part of Gfovem- 
ment*, and a little less sympathy towards the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant 
''pimnlation. For ert o onserva ncy can never really hope to be po-nular in any country, 
sfaM less in a ooiuxtry like India where the education of. the people is so backward; and 
iliMliifc ittbst fallswnous pose that the Reventie Officer of the country is the saviour and 
.;,p*!«Saojk» of the ryot ^e oppression of, the Forest Officer must be altogether ^ 

".■ a we jp t awey and a harmonlans working t^r«ther of both officers must be insisted upon> 
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The Forest Officer if only the truth were realised is a far more real friend of the- 
inhabitant of this country than the Revenue Officer can ever be. I do not expect 
this fact to be recofirnised, but in my opinion it is a fact nevertheless. 

For a technical department li^e that of the Forests in order to make real progrress^ 
it is essential that the department should have its own professional head in each 
Presidency. Presumably it would not be considered right and proper if a civilian 
were to be appointed as Surgeon-Oeneral , and yet the analogv with reference to the 
Forest Department is not so very far wrong. 


Maotract from the administration reports regarding proposal for strengthening eetahliehment. 
Tear. Board’s proposal. Government Order. 

1902-03 . . ' Nil . . Jiis Fxcellenoy the Q-ovemor in Council 

has again to deplore the unsatisfactory 
conduct of the subordinate executive 
and protective staff. There appears to 
have been no improvement since last 
year, but rather the contrary. It is 
* to be feared that no real progress will 

be made until the controlling staff has 
been increased, and that question is 
now under consideration. 

1908-04 . . • • Nil • • The G-overnment have also suggested to 

the Board the advisability of increas- 
ing the number of rangers, since the 
present establishment seems insuffici- 
ent to supply the needs of existing 
ranges, and it is undesirable to place 
junior officers in the responsible posi- 
tion of sole charge of a range. 

1904—05 . . . . NTil * , The Government ‘still await the Board^e 

detailed proposals far increasing the 
number of rangers* appointments 
(G.O. No. 170, dated 24tb February 
1 905\ The question of improving 
the personnel of the ranger class and 
the subordinate grades of the Provin- 
cial service has recently formed the 
subject of correspondence with the 
Government of India. 


1005—06 . . . . Nil . . The sanction of the Secretary of State 

has just been received for the enter- 
tainment of additional rangers, and 
the strengthening of the upper con- 
trolling staff is equally necsesawry as a 
complement to this measure. 

1906-07 . . . • Nil . . But the efficiency of the depart- 

ment is undoubtedly greatly reduced 
by the inadequacy of the executive 
staff both in,numl;»er8 and training. 

liMlT-OS .. . . The Board cannot Iqok for . . Since the close of the year, 

any real improvement in this proposals for permanently inoreaaxhg 

direction until the oontrol|injg the subordinate staff have been '‘eano^ 

fl^aff is strengthened. Propoeaui tioned by the Seoigatory of State, 
to •ugmoptmg it at- under the ■y-,.-TbU 

ooneid'cuation of Government of parmanaot sad was ao imI sddiWoa st sU." 
Indl%.' ' ■ ^ 
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Tmw. 

1908-09 


1009-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


Board** propo**l. 


Gov«rnm*nt Order 


Nil. 


. Ab the Board observed in the pre> 
vions year’s review, little real 
improvement can 1^ expected 
tintil the controlling staff is 
Buffioiently- strengthened to 
render closer supervision pos- 
bible. • ^ 

. The Conservator, Southern Circle, 
points out that it was impossible 
to keep* the ranges properly 
manned owing to the large 
number of rangers on sick leave 
and the absence of any reserve 
to replace them. 'rhis remark 
applies equally to the other two 
circles. -An increase both of the 
controlling and of the subordi- 
nate staff is the most crying 
need of the department. The 
work is increasing 3' ear by yeai 
and the establishment has long 
• ago failed to keep pace with it. 
The present slate of affairs 
makes proper work impossible. 
The Soard ie about to approach 
Government with a request for 
an inorease. 


. ' The oonduot and work of the pro- 
tective staff continued to bo open 
to oxitioism but much improve- 
ment oannot be expected until 
the executive establishment is 
strengthened and the size of 
beats is rednoed. ProTOsals for 
strengthening the siibordinate 
establishment sufficiently to 
meet existing needs were called 
for and have been submitted by 
Conservators, The Board has 
these proposals at present under 
its consideration and will at an 
early date submit them to Gov- 
ernment with its own reoom- 

' 'mendations. 

. The oonfAuot and work of the sub- 
- ordinate executive and protective 
staff oan‘hardly be called sativ 
laotory as a whole. . Tet much 
excellent work has been turned 
out under great difficulties and 
tbe Board does not intend to 
imply the dispamgeraent of the 
whale cm aoooant of the deJin- 
^ixenoies of jp. part. 


The Government note with pleasure the 
testimony borne by the Board of 
Bevenue to the good work done by the 
Conservators and the superior eon trol- 
ling staff of the department, and are 
glaH to learn that the work and coii' 
duet of the subordinate executive and 
ministerial establishments were fairly 
satisfaetory. As observed by the 
Board of He venue the strength of the 
department is inadequate for the 
proper performance of all the work it 
18 nailed upon to performj and the 
preparation of working -plans, sylvi- 
cultural operations and tho develop- 
ment of roads and oommunioatious 
are in oousequenoe retarded, while 
forest beats and ranges are too large 
to be efficientl3' protected. If the 
proposals made by this Government 
for strengthening the oontrolling staff 
of the B^orest Department in this 
presidency are aooopted by the Becre- 
tary of State to whom they have been 
submitted, muoh-needed relief will be 
given to the superior officers of tbe 
department and the forest College 
at Coimbatore can be brought into 
existence without further delay. The 
Board’s proposals for strengthening 
the subordinate staff axe awaited. 

It is not probable that any farther 
oonsidorable addition to tbe Imperial 
and Provincial staff will obtainable 
for some lime while no large inorease 
in rangers is likely to be possible 
until the Foiest College, which it is 
hoped to open at Coimbatore in July 
next, hew been at work, long, enough 
to inorease tbe supply of trained 
candidates. In these oiroumstances, 
the Government would hesitate to 
sanction any great addition to the 
low-paid Bubordinates’ establishment, 
unless they are fully satisBed that tbe 
existing executive staff is sufficient 
effioiently to control thorn. 

Tbe consideration of the proposals sub- 
Paitted by tbe Board for the augment- 
ation of the subordinate staff of the 
department has been protracted pend- 
ing the receipt of the report of the 
Voreet f Committee and also qf a report 
from the Inspector-General of Forests 
who has recently been examining the 
question of the comparative costliness 
of forest establishments in this presi- 
dency. 
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ICadrM 


« Tear. 

1912-18 


19J8-14 


Board's proposal. 

. The result of the year*« work was, 
as shown in paragraph 82, a net 
surplus of 10} lakhs or nearly 
three lakhs more than the figure 
of the previous year. This 
result was to a oonsiderable 
extent due to the substitution of 
private for departmental agency 
in the distribution and felling of 
fuel. The total gross revenue 
wan slightly less than in the 
previous year and the net result 
demonstrates the advantage of 
leaving the suppl 3 " of the market 
to piivate agency. It must, 
however, he remembered that thv 
main object of forest consei nancy 
is not to amass revenue but to 
conserve for the public^ both for 
present and future generations, 
the valuable property enshrined, in 
the forests. JB'or this purpose 
money has to he fr^'cly spent on 
establishments, on oommunioa- 
tions, and buildings and the 
present establishments are in 
many cases hopelessly inadequate 
for the duties required of them. 
A scheme for strengthening the 
subordinate staff has now for a 
considerable time been before 
Government. 

. In accord anoo with Mr. Beadon 
Bryant’s recommendations, pro- 
posals for the reorganization of 
the Forest Department were 
called for, and were submitted 
during the year under report. 
These proposals deal with the 
controlling, executive and pro- 
tective staffs, and involve a con- 
siderable ineroase in the annual 
expenditure. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Beadon Bryant that a 
low proportion of expenditure to 
revenue could not be considered 
as a sign of satisfactory forest 
management. In his opinion 
the establishment entertained on 
the forests of Madras was often 
totally insnfifioient for proper 
working and protection, for the 
regulation of grazing and for 
the eoonomioal carrying out of 
improvements. Forest districts, 
ranges and beats were in many 
oases found to be too extensive 
for effioieut management, while 
the existing staff is inadequate 
to fill even the present scale of , 
appointments. The reorganiza- 
tion proposals new before Gov- 
ernment are devtsed to meet those 
objeertions abd in aaok distiiet 
detailed inauiriea are being 
made as to the redistribntaon of 
chargee. 


Oovemmeat Order. 

j*. Beadon Bryant observed in. hia^- 
reoent note that the position of ^e 
department in regard to wcnrking-plans 
is not satisfaotoEy. Working-plaua. 
were prepared for a much larger area 
in 1912-18 than in 1911-12, bat 
the Ghovemment are aware that with- 
out additional establishment little can., 
be -d-one ii^ th^jpdireotion and the 
question of obtainllig such establish- 
ment is now fOigagitlg attention. 


The Q-overnment observe with ’ renet 
that Conservators generally speak in 
very unfavourable terms of the oonduot 
of the subordinate forest staff. This 
unsatisfactory state of chairs is largely 
due to the want of adequate controllvng 
to the under-payment of certain- 
olasses of subordinates and ,to the 
number of temporary haods employed, 
defects which will be lessened, if not 
removed, when finanoial oonsidera- 
tions make it possible to give effect to 
the proposals for the reorganization 
of the department which are now 
engaging the oonsideration of Covem— 
ment. 
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STaar. ^ Sourd’s prdpoMl. 

19r4-16 . . The proposals made by the Board 

in the previous year for the 
entire reorganization of the 
' , forest I^epartment had to be 

withdrawn as requirements in 
the metier of the eubordinate staff 
were found to have been, under^ 
revised proposals will 
tly be snbmitted to 
lent. 



GoTenuaeut Order. 

The Government await the revised pro* 
poaals which the Board is al^nt to 
submit and trust that financial condi- 
tions will improve suffioiently to 
admit of the early introdootion of the 
reorganization wmoh by common oon- 
sent itt necessary. Apart from the 
ox jin g need for additiona to the 
superior oontrolling staff, especially 
working-plans officers, and a larger 
cstablishnAont of trained subordinates, 
the effective application of the patrol 
system commended by the Forest 
Oommittee is impossible with the 
present limited proi eotive staff ; as 
observed in paragraph 66 of the 
Central Circle report, however, such 
patrols cannot altogether take the 
place of resident staff, the latter being 
necessary to supply sufficient local 
information. In so far as the contem- 
plated reorganization improves the 
conditions and prospects of service, it 
should also go some w||^’' to nuse the 
standard of oonduot, which in the 
lower grades at present leaves much 
to be desired. 

Much oonsidcration was devoted during 
the year under report to the elabora- 
tion ot amendments to the Madras 
Forest Code designed to place District 
Forest Officers in a position of greater 
independence and responsibility than 
they have hitherto enjoyed. The 
Board’s final pi oposals on this import- 
ant matter have now been fully 
examined and the orders of Govern- 
ment will, shortly issue. 


Obal. Eviden-ce, 27th Januaby 1917. 

President. — Q. You seem to think that a local research institute is very necessary P — 
A. I think the establishment of a properly equipped local research institute is very neces- 
sary. There might be a central research institute which might control the local ones. 
1 think that any research work that the local institute might do should be known to 
the central institute so as to prevent overlapping. 1 think the Forest Department is 
capable of starting big schemes if they are properly investigated. The fault hitherto 
has been that investigations have been conducted in a very imperfect way and liave 
not been suitable, as, for example, in connection wifh the suitable kind of wood for the 
match making industry. It may be that a few’ Forest officers have reported that a 
particular kind of wood has been suitable. Their word has been accepted without 
actual trial. We lose the confidence of the public thereby. I think we should g^o 
alowly and surely. We should find out what goods are suitable for the market and if 
necessary have depionstration factories, ynless. the policy of the Madras Government 
changes very much ^ere is little hope of the Forest Department being able to cope 
with future conditions. The present position of * the <ftpartment is almost desperate. 
I did not feel the position so much so long as 1 was a district offi.cer. Since 1 became 
an administrative officer ! have al^^x^s f^t inclined to give up the matter as hopeless. 
There are toff many brakes at tHe‘*Wp. At present a Conservator of Forests has to go 
to thg B6ard of Revenue where Gfe head of his department is a layman. If he succeeds 
in convincing him of the necessity of his proposals, the Board then sends them up to 
the Government Secretariat which . compiises three senior civilians who are also lay- 
men. Assuming the proposals are passed by the secretariat they are then sent up to 
the Member of CouncB wlp> is also a layman. Thus there are three powerful b^kes 
through which schemes “have to be successfully steered before they have any clmnce- 
of su^ess* and each brake is in chaise of senior civilians, all of whom have been 
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Before, Glovemnmii.^ jln .different ^ 

wn^ as Ihe jjitrod^f isYept "’in such 

as a« f he p^S|j||||l|; time^^^here can be no appreciable 

'' Q: (j^versMltflil^ only just now realising that ‘rellfearch w6rk must be doue.4>y 

and ^ ^ larger scale so that it may be uf commercial value P — A . That wa» 
— .thdBs many years ago. We could not make them believe it. -^Thet* is 

C' ‘ ' . ' *' ‘ 

Q-. Mfefnhve had the war since thenP — A. That has changed tlie aspect of many" 


)k#. WAT is being fought not by cavalry officers but by scientists P — A. Yes. 
' ||Pha J^CKOM^we ^ ilj^ll^ ' work in the Forest Department the more scientists we shall need. 

‘PMni^ki M. M. Mxilaviya. — Q. In summing up your conclusions you say 
iim UCH means least there must be more intelligent sympathy with the real 

pbjs[||fe>^aiMll aims of forest conservancy in this country on the part of the Govei'nment 
Ittldt hMAs sympathy towards the ignorant susceptibilities of the peasant i)(opu- 

the aim of the forest policy that you have in view ? — A ... The improve- 
menlb preservation of the forest that we have got^ in order to give our best to the 

present^ generation Cud at the .same time to maintain our forests for future generations. 
jD* For whose good? — A. For the good of the country in general. 

. Q. Is not tisS whole object that you have in view defeated when you begin by 
showi^K^ less sympathy with the present poprilation than they deserve P — A. It is not 
. a ^u^tion of Ui%nether they deserve it or not. 

Ii^'is a question of their needs and wants P — A . I am not saying about their 
needa and wants. We will give them their needs and wants in a much cheaper way 
iCwe'are allowed a freer hand. 

Q. .I 'do not know about the conditions Madras. T know that in the 

’'Ojaited Fruvincea the lot of the people has been made very uncomfortable. If th^ 

. 'nicl, for their domestic use, they have to go long distances to get it while they 

h^VW before their very houses P — -1. That is not so here. Hitherto the Goveri»- 
menk l^ve considered the cry of the peo]>le more than they have cared for the scientific 
investigation of the real necessities of the jieople. 9 ( 

Mr. C.‘E. Ijaw. — Q. Is not the situation this — that you would make the present 
generation sufier a little more inconvenience in order that the future generations may 
have more benefit? — A. That seems to be the situation which I would recommend. 


Hon*ble Pandit M. M. Malccviya. — A. We will givedhem their requirements. Hnt 
we say that they should be controlled. For instance if a forest can only support 1,000 
cattle it is bad policy to allow 2,000 cattle to graze and thus spoil the forest. Many of 
the beasts are generally useless beasts. Many of the j^eople are keeping more beasts 
than they have real need for. I think the Forest Department would- be doing only its 
duty, if it sees that 1,000 good cattle receive pasture rather ^han 2,000 useless beasts 
being allowed to waste the forests. 

Q. Do you contemplate that fuel is likely to become dearer? — A. I would supply 
it as cheaply as possible and in many instances as h matter of fact the iryot near the 
forest seldom buys fuel. He picks it up himself. 

Q. Then would you qualify your remarks by saying that you would do so without 
ti’espassing upon the legitimate rights of the people? — A. You seem to misunderstand 
my remarks. I do not in any wa^ desire to detract sympathy from, the people. Perso- 
nally I have not had any difficulties in the aareas in which* i have served. Practically 
it is like the case of a doctor giving medicine to a child. Of course the child very often 
does not like the medicine. The same is the case with the ig^omnt ryot. He may not 
like restrictions. .. But undoubt^ly they are necessaiy’ fupd in the long run beneficial 
to him and the people of this country. " ■ 

Q- Would you apply the conditions in all 
proposal made "before 1 eacpresk an opinion. If 
I shall be prepared to answer that question. 

Sir jP. JST. SteuMxrt.-^Q, Thexe w«U one >sii|g|^tion that yma put lief ore us the other 
day. It was said Hurt there is a good vfai^ land in eerlnin distnets of 

prssiden<!y and that sUbuld be taken up by the ordinary' ryots di^tiTat^ljn 

that the FV>rest Department shoiild make arrai^gemnnts to bane 
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’^Oitid fide cultivation and not for illicit trade in forest produce^ . 

Qi*', To whom should aQxdt Applications be made P — A . To -the^oUpi^ 
astancl». He generally re^Bora such applications to the Forest o£p.eer 


. 4>^- 

^in.mo^l^st^ 
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Witness No. 232. 




TnE United Piianters* Association of Sodthesn Inii^. ^ 

Whitten ^^videncb submitted by the Chaihman, Mh. J. S. NyooT.T.^ ^^ ' 

We are of opinion that as a whole there is no need for direct GoAlMniBOCent^a^ fimc Ftesnoiei «ss.. 
industries in this country but they should be fostered by indirect aidk - ' The inMHnzies * 
which require most attention are those which have agriculture as thcdr dire^^4^si8''’^ 
and some such industries are already established strongly, e.g., .^tton .mn4^’’^ut«. ^ 

Indirect aid should take the form of improved railway communicaiien and shipp^g^'^ 
facilities and of scientific aid in research. ^ ‘ ' 

Q. 1. — Hifiiculty in raising on temporary land tenure. ^ 

difficulty in obtaining financial assistance from Indian banks on security crops. 

Improved land tenure. i 

One Act safeguarding the interest of tenant as to improvement, e.g., Ni|gin*'''^^nad * - •) Z 
has no Act aj^licable. .. . 5-," 

Q. 16. — The Scientific Department as concerned with the United Plantsrs%Ak 880 sia>'*Te(ditliai^.r, 
tion of Southern India. " ' V 

• Q. 16. — Recognition of what scientific research has done for sugar, 6Q^<xm . and'’' 
other industries. 

Q. 17. — ;W'hen asked for to be given as freely as possible. ‘ 

Q. 18. — ^As far as our own industries are concerned we would have no objection to 
a full disclosure, but we recognise a difiiciilty that might occur in the matter of trade 
secrets being given away in the instance of Government experts obtaining and publish- 
ing any special methods or secrets of manufacture in other lines of mer^andise. 

Q' 22. — Hew has given valuable aid and information in many instances. 

Q. 26. — Yes. Survey ofiland suitable for planting should be made and such know- 
ledge should be easily obtainable by an intending investor. 

Q. 26.— We recognise that the organisation could only be dealt witii by Govern- 
ment servaniis withf practical experience. The resources of the country should be obtain- 
able from a Government department either in England or this country, at the present 
time it is impossible to obtain any correct information. 

Q. 34. — ^W e believe that good would accrue ' from such appointment provided re- AMiatanos In 
presentatives were fully qualified and able to devote their whole time in furthering msrliatdns pro 
the development of the industries they represent. 

-Q. 36. — We can quite follow that instances might occur in which such appointment 
might become necessary. 

Q. 38. — The system of purchasing cinchona and other commodities available in the 
country from Eufbpqpn markets to the discouragement of the Indian producer. J 

Q'. 39. — ^We are of opinion that this is beyond our sphere of knowle<^e. ^ 

Q. 41. — Yes. Thene is nothing to^bo said against Obvernment tiUe. But in plant- j^rndpofi*^' 
ing districts the tenures ore sjc^arious that it is next to impossible to tell the prospective 
investor &ovi^he will . hold > TAe intervention of the Indian landlord complicates 

matters.# There are thousand4i.e£<|;(^'s of land suitable for plan tin that might be and 
wouM be taken w«re the difficult to prove. The only suggestmn we can 

offer is to sort out the ti^bee so that any unenitivated land which is not' we adjunct of a 
Cultivated ^^iftete ehould pay land tax. Further tre believe such ja tax would go far to 
prove But we seeihe possiMlity of such a policy, being taken evil advanti^e 

, meufe'jftnding it* prUfttable to pay a triffing acreaire rent to eltabH^ 
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Titles ok all liol4^^ alu>tild be known to a Oon^tanmenA departmap-t'^ eitliar im 
£!u^land or tbig coitntry. At the j^eaent moment" it^ is impossible in paxia India 
obtain a sound title, »be the ^vestOT as careful as he be. After pur€^||Sli||;,1^ spen^ 
considerable amount of mon^ aild^^ttme in defending his title. !Names''^i|0ii^|^||ositioBa 
of boundaries; hilltops, and streams are Juried iu, the most niarVeUpus 

We are in favour of a Director of Industfy working with an Advisory' Jptplrd,' but 
he should be a provincial orQicer for it is cerluin Ijhat many 'of , the questioim Higst crop 
. up c&n only be dealt with sympathetically by a ma^ wi^ looid knowled^ The 
Director should 'work in close touch, wi'^i the Director of A^ioultOre and should deal 
with all agricultural matters except the improvement of agricullural methods which 
would be the duty of his colleague me Director of Agriculture. * 

Q. 58.-~-In re^ird to the Advisory Board, from our point of view it should have 
r^resentatives of Native States on it. We are politically one body and we cannot 
dissociate ourselves from our brothers in the Native States. Geographically the planting 
industry of South India is one and our interests in development are identical. 

As far as Agriculture is generally concerned we have the Agricultural College ^ 
and Besearch Institute, but this is woefully undermanned and .the expenditure thereon 
is but a fraction of what might be spent profitably. ' Our own position as planters is 
'that we are far behind our neighbours in Ceylon, Java and the Straits in the mat'ter 
of advisers. 

<2^* ^ to 81. — Our views have already been fully put before the Gkivernment, regard- 
ing the development of our Scientific Department. 

<2* 89 * — "We are of opinion that Government should insist upon a certificate on all 
imported food stufPs into India from outside and sold at a lower rate than it costs 'to 
produce a sound eurticle in India. 

90. — A system similar to that ruling in the United States of Americh^on imported 
iikS^d stuffs. ^ . 

Q, 91. — Although in most instances adulteration probably happens after . products 
have left the producers* possession and been landed in those of the retailers in foreign 
markets, we turfi of opinion that adulteration of coffee and tea does take place in India 
itself and we think that severe penalties should be imposed on de'tection. 

• Q. 96. — ^We are of opinion that it has become an absolute necessity and more than 
des’rable to protect the Umpire against the introduction of alien monopolies working to 
the detriment of the Umpire and its Colonies. 

Qis. 97 to lOI. — Our views on this subject have been completely and f'ully put before 
i Government and we would emphasise the necessity of a harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the year at the termination of one of the railway 
projects put forward. ^ * . 

Q, lO)^. — Inquiries have been made on one or two schemes but no practidal res-ults 
have followed, but we believe that there are great possibilities in the Madras Presidency 
of development in this line. 

— Mysore Gk»vemment Messrs. James Piulay & Company, projects we think 
furl her investigation should be made. 

Q. 110. — Covered by our answers — which are purely in the interests of the agricul- 
tural development of the country — 

Scientific, . 

Pacilities of transport and shipping. 

Land tenure, 

Medical aid. 


Notb. — ^We are of opinion that Government might benefit the emplovers of 
labourers, and the health of the present generation and of -those to come, by allowing 
purchoite of medical stores on easy terms — e.g., the system now in vogue in ^Ceylon 
to employers of labourers on coffee, tea, rubber and other estates — and by developing 
grant-in-aid hospitals or dispensaries. * . 


Orat. Evidbnob,. 27th Jahtjary 1917. 

Tub United Planters’ Association of Southern InSxa ' 

vas representeni by * * 

(1) Mr. J. S. Nicolls o/ ZfavMfshola Sstato and Chaannan^ United Plantes* ^ 
Association of Sotitham 'India. ^ 

(2) Hon’bbb Mb. E. P. Babbbr of the firtrAo^f Barber and Pasooe^ Bstate Agiitte^N^girie 
. Pretident. — Q. You any in answer to q^uestlon 38 that the aystam of pnrohahinDp^ 
ciuohoha and. other oommoditiee available in the oountiy from European lia» 

led to„the disoourogemeni of the Indian ^i^poduoerF — A. Any OMweg tiiat 
is rather shutting Se tdable^ door after the have boei| etolpu, W 

cinohoha in the oouhtj^ an4 it' ii^ quite poe4l^'^:3ceep .up 
by purchasing from^ tm" planters at reasonap#. 



dnclfiojia plaxitationa P — A. * 


But the GN>Ternmeat kave eatablished their own 
Q.hey haTe been bujriug^ from outsider^too. 

ThejyM^ not have done either of these. Thejr need not have their own planta- 
tions an^rajHHp^br it from outside? — A» That is what I think. 

j that^ kind of thin^ one woul^ have to know the quantity required 

and whe^^the quantity was forthcomings locally. Your conclusion then is that the 
pJantatn^are not necessary? — A. The Government plantations are not necessary* 

Slaotmy^ for^he whole of India For the requirements of the Madras Quinine 

Q. ls there a private cinchona plantation in the north of India? There is also a bi» 
Government plantation?— Yes. . - ® 

Q. “5*® extending that work now with reference to other drugs. You do not 

know whether there is a private growth of drug producing plants? — A. I cannot think 
of any. 

cinchona a fairly big item in the planting industry in the south of India? 

A. It was very large at one time. I could not give you the number of acres. TTn to 
ten years ago there was ■ a considerable lot. 

What do you think would be the cost of removal of the cinchona from the 
pattered plantations instead of having a concentrated area of cinchona irrowth under 
Government?— 4. I cannot think that the cost of getting it from anywhere in southeim 
India greater or more expensive than bringing it from Amsterdam in the form of bark. 

Q. That is i^ot in the manufactured form? — ^A.'That is only in barks. 

We do not t^ to defend the system of purchase from foreign ^un tries if the 
industries here deve^p. Do you think that it would be more economical if the areas 
are cone^ traced ? — A. That would be more economical But you have to face the 
nak of dnease. ^ ^ 

1 - giviff sonae idea as to how private cinchona plantations are distri- 

buted?— A. There IS ono . right down at Pearmede, through the Wynod and in the 
Anamalais and in the Nilgiris. o ^ 

Q. Is that ex Wg or diminishing ?— A . In the Nilgiris the acreage is now very 
small and in the Wynad it is defunct. - ® ® 

Q, Through the Government competition and the imjiortation of foreign cinchona? 

A. Because the market price went so low. ^ 

Q It was oiUy proper that the market price should be so low seeiuir that the 
medicmo re intended for uee by the common people P_4. It is unfair to self an article 
below the cost of production. 

■ Q. Government evidently did it as a charitable measure, as a prophylactic against 
disease?— A. The cwt of production has also to be reckoned and we could produce 
much cheaper than Government. ^ 

' ^ow. — Q.Have you got much difficidty about titles in Native States?— 

A. We have had a certain amount particularly in Native States. 

Q. Are the Native States much more difficult as regards titles? A. It is more 

difficult to put them right. 

Q. Some of this trouble was due to lack of proper survey? — A. I think entirely. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. In answer to Q. 97 to 101 you say that your views on 
the subjoct of railways and waterways have been fully placed before Government. Is 
that IP; a concrete form? — A. Yes in a concrete form. 

Q. Could you give w a copy of the note?- A. It is in the form of correspondence, 
hot in the shape of one letter. It is specific in regard to the construction reqiured. 

Q. Could you send that corre8pon4ence to the Secretary? — A. Yes, we. could send 
it to you.* 

^ -dm You say that ^you would emphasise the necessity of a harbour on the west coast 
capable of shipping in all months of the year. Have you got any particular port in 
view? — A. Cochin is a very important place as regards tea and rubber. 

' Is there trouble about the export duty? — A. That has been nut 
right, i do 1]^ think iCSi^uld affect Cochin. ^ 

ATonfhic Sir R. N. Sfooherjee. — Q. Are there any Indian members ip your Associa- 
tion There used to be Indian members. They have dropped out.’ 

Yot^^^MIgommend that there is no need for direct financial assistance to industries 
and ^u^mk lhat ^indirect assistance migl^t take the form of im\>roved railway com- 
mumcution, and shaping facilities and so fortii. Bo you think that these indirect 
af^ W sufficient tC; induce Indian*^ investom to bnng in their money and start 

B^^uould not speak about Ipidian investors. T oniv speaking' 

^ investors. ^ ^ 





speak^^;: 


iSd^ flo .tort iadiwtn—^ 

in new and 

iudurtxtai lifef — CertaMdy 


fjenauuy *■ will 

rkexl U . certain f : 
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^heTdennrtment’wiS; in the Native States. The 8CientU»^ham,K feW 
ei-nmpaf contemplates experimental stations in Native Sfertes 

With reference to banking difficultieshave you got .ai^ 
bank refused to lend money on crops P — ^4. There is a ^m]- — 

Mvsore. I am afraid I have not got anything to support « 
i have found no difficulty in getting finance on crops. 

Q In regard to the Agricultural Department do yon 
asked for some infoimation from Pusa and did 

difficulty about getting information we send over the thinj^. to 
seeing the thing to f Crown Colony. I think the Impe^^l 

*^*'*®.^ fjDid ^ou tipplv to PusaP — A. We have had no oooiftion to dppljr. ;^^ehave 
avvliek in the matter of assistance through the local Reseaitolr Insti^te ComlWore. 

^ ^ O Toil think that there should be a general survey of hydro-ielebtrit? ~^<dMmes m 
these provinces Vo you think it would be conducive to tlfe 

A I think there is very great scope. A general suryoyj of!Wfcli^ 

be of great use. At present there is any amount of wafer rimnin|p^ to . wi|f«te^^^ 
want tlie industrv near it before you can make use of it. :« * '* ^ 

Mr A. Cfiaiterto7i. — Q. What are the relations between .tho;;DefW3ctmOnt of Agri- 
culture and the Planters' Association P Have you a special Deptlty ;D£reotor<of '^gri-r 
culture to look after your workP — A. Yes. He has only recently j>e^ Appointed:’ 

<>, How much does the Association contribute towards the expense At preeipitf 

we contribute three thousand rupees under the present scheme and w© imve offered to- 
ccr tribute ten thousand rupees under the proposed scheme. ; - 

Q. What is the difference between the proposed scheme and the "pf ssexit scheme ? — 
A- At present there is one man and he gives advice and tours about. He is an agri- 
cultural chemist. We want a mycologist and some experimental stations. 

Q. Has your Association any similar arrangement with the Mysore Agricultural 
Departmeut P — A.. I think not. 'The Mysore Government contribute a certain amount 
towards our scientific department and of course they work in * very closely. Tho^ 
Director of Agriculture and Dr. Coleman are working together. 

Q, Do you know the extent to which Indians are investing in the planting indus- 
tries in Mysore? Will two-thirds of the planting area be in the hands -of Indians? — 
A. 1 believe it is very heavy. I could not give you the acreage. 

Q. Will it be about two-thirds? — A. Yes. 

Q. And to the same extent in Coorg? — A. Not to the same extent in Ooorg. I 
am not certain. 

Q. Does not the Indian planter work on very much the same scale as an ordinary 
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ryot ? — A . There are some fairly big estates. 
Q. Are those the estates which 


have been acquired by certain wealthy fiTms.f— 

Yos. '’ But I hear that it is on a Considerably smaller scale than the Kuropean. 

Q. Do tea planters more especially use water-pwver muchP-^A. Yes. Water- 
power is used wherever possible. But very often ybu cannot get a gocNd factory with 
water-power and then preference is given to suction gas engines. 

Q. There are in the hills a very large number of suction gas pumps, ofiL engines, 
etc. Ave the planters ever in difficulties regarding them P — A - I have nev«c^ expermhceif 
any difficulty. i , 

Mk.- 'C. JS, Ztow^ — Q. Has’^he questicnf of turning rubber to industrial Jto. fhfe' 

country beeU' ever tajckledjby any of the xnambers of your Association in view of v;& 
^eat imJ>ortanco from point of vie.W‘'9f Tthis country have-not tidton W 

^e 'matter. Z .havd h«<d*d it discu^ned^" ^ ^ ^ ' y ' 

<?. Discuaised' whdr what object? — A* IPpondering whefher^lt was 
Oeyton/'lateljr: tlfe sjrne^^ idea.^^^ it was tui-n^it' doWh'.^tol 

climate. J do not thin# it ha# been diecnssedT seriously. 






1i»elito'' l P B Sii 3^ %^’1^ Meanrs^ Duiilop 

H beti^ire coulil J^ot ' « 

ftci^ally w o|fc u p the tiuiiff They »ror^d it in « ecientihc way. 
question oOlraiAture or T could not tell you. 

Qt Do you knosif; hl)w "mueh rubber is produoedrP-— ^4. About m 
jgi»eacporte<|^ It is getti^gi^Up rapidly. 

’ ■' I enough to get a factory in full working order for a variety 

^ _ _» detailed information on the point. I know the quantity 

ii^ rtt^idly^ahljP^ught to feed a factory. 

points to bring f orw’ard P — A. I should like to say 
[>rot ^» ^iptolTOfltion with the scientific department but Mr. Tunes has already 
j^lS'^iMww^frblh bur point of view 
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Witness No. 233 . 


Secretary, the Indian 'Sank. {Limited), Madras. 

% • '’’a Y.‘ . ’“'■'Whitten Evidence. 

* *]^e*p[on^ble WUMltm Olark, in the course of his speech in the Imperial Council, PMiiminary 
^cce(|(injli|f on b^aif;o£ the 'Oovernment the resolution of the Mon^ble Sir Ibrahim J^him-^ Benoarka. 
toola for the appoiutnient of. this Indian Industrial Commission ** to consider aha report 

^ -1 I’JI 1_ ^ ^ xl^ i.T« J J 1 X • 3 X 1 ^" 



in- to find ways and means which. would in effect secure the 

.ubove Vhjbct ** o|^j£ast«ftrihjSr.i>^<l retries in India by Indians and not by exploitation of any - 
i|idusjM^ie§ Iiid:i^ by quy nliens. Sir AVilliam Clark r^htly emphasised that ** it is of 
iu&mqpse 'iiupprtlanoi^ Didia herself and to the £mpire as a whole that Indians - 

. stould ia^.a m'the industrial development of their country. Such progress 

mi^iis' a l^igher staji^dard of living, greater prosperity and not least, greater scope for 
political development./’ Kb wished that Indians shoiild seize the present opportunities, 
what was the usd^f taking any step, he asked the Council, if it ** merely meant thqt the 
manufacturer who now competes with you from a distance, would transfer his activities 


India if they allow a proper control by, and a fair share of the profits to, Indians, tb 
which they are entitled^ by associating them on an equal footing in the different crmcerns ' 
in the country. I believe that British capital and British skill will be materially helpful 
in the economic development of India and in bringing adequate profits to the British 
for their co-operation. Provided hereafter the British associate Indians in all depart- 
ments of work as fellow partners and factories are established and worked in India, I 
would welcome British enterprise. Any other arrangement under, which Indians cannot 
-share the full benefits of the development and growth of industries can only be called 
** exploitation of industries in India ’’ for the benefit of certain interests and the laud- 
able object which the Government of India has placed before itself to encourage indigenous . 
enterprise^ industries and finance 'will not be attained. 

V* The first difficulty in raising capital is, generally speaking, the public have Ckpital. 
no ooilfidence in the technical and business knowledge and experience of Indians who 
promote enterprises, and so capital doc^s not come in in abundance. 

To enable Indians to inspire public confidence, it is of paramount importance that 
they should be associ^edk actively with Europeans in industrial, commercial and financial 
-enterorises. “ ' # " -i!. 

It should be made qicite clear to all concerned that no financial help or concession of 
.any sort be given by the Government to any business in India unless half the 

number .,Qf ntfeMtors, on the Board of Control of such establishment in India, are Indians 
.and all. t^ibgs l^ing equal, Indians are given preference in all departments of working. 

PurGi dfc' in'TSder to seouxe facilities to Indians^ for aj»prenticing themselves abroad to gain 
knowledge and oiropence*^ busiPess, it shoidd he insisted on in placing 'orders <if the 
'Govgon^nt- Pf Indm Ibr puTchasiss abroad thiit thd manufacturing concerns should give 
all i^^^nable facilities to Indian^ Ua appreutioeidiip under prosper conditions. This will 
partly the necessity nf iniT*di%i»g eacperts sv It is better that Indians are 

..x' wKjMTk rmnArtim itiAii of seourinc^ flnnreiitioeAbixk 
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insinctd of experts from abroad#* It ia hardly necessary for me' to instant the^ 

case of Bombay where there hfts been^ closex;. co-operation between British and. 
Indian business men with the result that Indians luMre undertaken g^reat enterprises and 
Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts of the country. Tlrifllh all 
British and foreign concerns, especially those which seek Government help of an|^8ort, 
must be asked to allot a definite proportion of capital to Xpdians to secure an adequate 
Indian element on the Board ana manag^emept Or some system of cumtilative votix^ 
may be introduced to secure Indian representation. Thus oziW can Indians frwi||p their • 
share of profits and experience which is now altogether lost. Thus the best men HriMJbe 
drawn to industrial pursuits. Indians have a great weakness for Govenment-BupporMd 
institutions and full advantage should be taken of this fact. What Indians want to be-' 
assured of in the first instance is that success will be attained.* They fear that for want 
of technical and expert mastery of the details of the business, it may not prove a spccess. 
They desire to be assured on these points by an independeitt a'litborit^^vothpp^ than thb- 
promoters, when the names of the promoters do not inspire confidence. ■ ^ 

Secondly, Indians expect quick and good return for their investment. To remove 
this difficulty, interest may be guaranteed by Government in tlfisjease of tbpse industries 
the working of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian populataion orrtha*^ 
defence of the country. ", 

In the third place, there are no financial or banking organisations to inobilise what 
money may be available in the country or to advise the Indian public in the choice 
of their investments. Further, there is no organisation, as in other countries,* to facilw 
tate the purchase, sale or negotiation of the securities. ^ There are no bi»kors or Btp^ 
exchanges in this Presidency. There are no under- writing houses <fr institutions to 
lend freely on the shares. Thus industrial investment at preseitt’ means only locking ti^ 
of money. When 90 per cent of the Indian public are uneducatej^, they cannot -cmder- 
stand the value of industrial development or possibilities or judge the soundness STny 
enterprise. The absence of instinct for combination and^ co-operation, and mutual dis- 
trust stand in the way. Adverse, unjust and dispiriting criticisms le"velled by 
Anglo-Indian Press for removing the rivals in the field make matt^^rs worse. 

Regarding the general education of the masses — primary and sewndary education — 
so much has been said elsewhere that it is unnecessary for me to dilate on the subject. 
But I would suggest that to really impress the dignity of hand labour on the population, 
*the introduction of educational * handiwork as a compulsory subject in all schools is 
necessary. The school curriculum requires to be modified. It is exclusively literary. 
Business, financial and economic subjects may be included in the school study, ^hooj 
readers should be prescribed in which the lives and exploits of entrepreneur, ^captains^of 
industry, financiers and scientists who have contributed to industrial inventions are 
given. More attention should bei paid to teaching the x^actical uses of economic products, 
etc. *^mall penny banks may be attached to certain schools as in certain counties in 
jQngland, so that practical thrift may be inculcated. 

-Fourthly, the best educated brains of the country have not yet taken to industries, 
but are attracted to Government service, Law, etc. If they are given proper training 
-facilities for gaining business experience and profitable emmoyment for their activities, 
an intelligent educated class will take to business more and more and ^^dence psj«the 
industrial concerns will be strengthened and there will then be no lack of Indian capital. 

So far the Government has not done as much as it should have for the 
economic development of the country by the Indians. . . ,, 

Q, 2. So far as I am aware, capital for industrial and other enterprises is generally 
drawn from the savings of Government servants, professional men and rich landlords. 

To get an accurate idea, the Commission may ask the various Registrars of Joini 
Stock Companies in the several Provinces to look up the indus-trial concerns and tabulati 
the different shareholders under suitable classes by profession, residence, eto^, as 
lists of shareholders which the Joint Stock Companies are required to subnut alraad^ 
contain the information. Such a compilation will give more accurate informat|pn oi 
the point than general imprassions of individual witnesses. It will go further to shoD 
how^unds go from one Province to another to seek investment. 

Q. 6. Money grants-in-aid may be given freely improvement of methods an< 
tools and to encourage inventions, pktents and designs in India. 

The question of bounties and subsidies is very closely connected with ques^ons o 
protection and tariffs and fiscal autonomy which axe excluded from of 

Commission. In my opinion , money grants-in-aid, bounties, subsidies anct >^Pm^ptee< 
dividends, loans with or without interest, aupfdy of machinery, 
e«imtal and snch other aide as: may ho reqnirod may be give«| in casM whora 
ohandb *of creating an^dustrial mogtopoly for India similar tltio we mantttaoto^e d 
opium or juto or of prii^ary industries su^b ^ Shy^iqlP, 

i&ustry may, i| ^ooeseajy, he acquired hy Ooveimment at any ti^ to hd wwised 
behalf of the 
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G-ovemmei^t should iavaxiably gpiarautee purchase of products of local manufacture^ 
Preference should always be g^iven to local manufactures over exported articles even at a 
litUei^eacrifice . 

6. There should be inspection and audit in almost all cases of Ghovemment help 
except under (7), and there should be strict supervision and official control under (2) and 
(6) and supervision without active interference in the working in cases of (3), (4) and (6). 

Ol^iftp'ily Government may reserve powers to nominate additional directors who 
shnitlld' ordinarily be chosen out of the shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who 
hold sufficient number of qualifying shares. The Government Directors should submit 
reports. ^ 

^Enterprises — industrial or commercial — under Anglo-Indian control and manage- 
pnent in tpis Presidency do not find any difficulty in securing financial help from tne 
Presidency Baxtk, and Exchange Banks. The customer and banker being intimately 
known to each other, perfect mutual confidence is established both in India and in 
Eiigland. One depends on and is supported by the other, as their interests are identical. 
Eurther, the retired ahd. working partners in England are able to exercise considerable 
infl\»ence in several ways, such as, securing financial help both in opening credits from 
outside and getting capital subscribed from abroad and arranging Jibertil facilities by 
the Exchange Banlvs through the London offices. The Exchange Banks get deposits from 
the Secretary of State for India out of Indian balances. (It seems to me that there is 
no reason why they or other banks in London should have deposits of Indian money at 
cheap rates of ii\terest while the same if diverted to India would be of immense benefit to 
her. Indeed I do not see the j ustice or the necessity for the Government to finance trade 
through the banks anywhere in England.) They further enjoy very liberal discount 
facilities from big London banks. Having large deposits they are amply supplied with 
resources and working capital proportionate to the increased credit requirements of the 
Anglo-Indian community. The Exchange Banks in this Presidency keep mostly to the 
b'ttsiness of financing exports and imports and practically do very little or hardly any 
local business for Indians. 

I have no desire to repeat how the Bank of Madras also has been a source of help 
to the Exchange Banks and the Anglo-Indian community. I would request the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the series of letters I wrote recently in reply to the President 
of the bank. It is the Anglo-Indian community princi^jally that gets the benefit of this 
bank as its Directors have been exclusively the leading Anglo-Indian merchants and 
lawyers. An almost identical body controls and guides the Madras Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bank of Madras. And so the Anglo-Indian community has in fact ample funds 
to undertake various enterprises. 

There are three kinds of banking institutions: — 

(1) The Eaoharvge Earths . — I have explained above that they confine themselves 
mostly to exj>ort and import business and do very little purely local ousiness for Indians. 

(2) The Presidency Earths . — The Bank of Madras. To know what help and treat-* 
ment it has given to the Indian community of this Presidency, how they have financed 
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submitted before the Boyal Commission on Indian Einance and Currency and in my 
recent five letters (referred to above) to the press. These * I append and may be taken 
as part of this my evidence. 

3. Leaving the above two kinds of strong banks, there are a few very small joint 


cial credits and it is not possible for them to render the help which is required for the 
full industrial and commercial development of this large Presidency. 

10. The Presidency Barths. — (a) Assuming Government funds will continue to 
be used to finance trade they should be made to take Indians on their Board of Directors 
and on the staff of ■ftie superior executive offices both at the head office and branches in 
order that mutual cqn^ence may be established through such Indian Directors between 
the bank and Indian cusjomers. 

(6) The Presidency Banks Act was passed in 1876 and subsequently small altera- 
tions wer^j^u^e from tune to time. The whole Act requires to be recast so that — 
jl^^sSareholders may have the same rights as those of the J oint Stock Companies 
and be gi^n an effective control in the policy or the bank ; 


(q) They may be required to give undivided attention to the internal trade. 

They may be required to open out numerous branches throughout the country. 
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Zwdium Joint .Mtook banking inHiiutionM, — TB-ri<at.iiij r instituiio&s <) 0 ]itrolled 
and managed by ladiand should be encioura^ed by lending or keeping tiovemment funda 
with them wder proper saieguarda. Such encouragement will lead to the improvement 
of the exieting banks and the foundation of new institutions suited to the requirements 
of the country. 

New hanking agencies .- — When such advanc^ countries as £ngland^ France end 
America with an already highly developed xnachinery of credit, are 6arious]|r thig>fciT>g » 
of formulating some scheme or other which will tneet their own new requirement, hpw 
much more is it necessary that the Indian industrialists, commercial magnates and i^e 
Indian Government should exert themselves to provide ample banking facilities and 
thorough organisation of credit for this country? Owing to tm destruction of wealth by 
the war, India will be thrown largely upon her own resources in the future. To be 
successful in the coming trade and industrial struggle and for other monetary, require^ 
ments of the Government, India should be equipped with the best monetary and credit 
systems and organisation, etc. 

The Indian Industrial Commission is now engaged in the investigation of the 
])Ossibilitiee of industries and in hr^ding out the sort of financial help that is necessary 
for our industrial development in the difierent parts of Irha ^untty. Banking institute 
tions are intended for the help of industries and any scheme Ifor their financial help can 
be drawn up only after the requirements are fully known. A3^r these requirements are 
known, it will be best if the Government, following th^ suggestion of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency, appoint a representative ** Banking ^Com- 
mission ** to go thoroughly into the matter of banking, !•©•, State or Central Bank, 
Presidency Banks, and other banking and financial institutions, in the light of the 
■ requirements of the Indian industries, agriculture and commerce. They -may formulate 
a proper scheme on which banking legislation may be undertaken as the Government 
have been for some time past contemplating such a step. I may be pipnitted to suggest 
that the Banking Commission after studying the local requirements .^l^uld go out* to 
important countries and study how other nations have provided for liffimilar ends and 
also examine the important banking system of other countries, as the Anugican Monetary 
Commission of 1908 did, and then in the light of experience and* knowmdge so gained 
they should submit a report on a banking scheme for Indian local requirements from 
the Indian national point of view. 

As this Commission is anxious to avoid overlapping of work this visit to foreign 
countries is very necessary as Lord Faringdon’s Committee have already reported and I 
understand ' there are some other schemes of industrial and mercantile banks in London 
with regional banks for trade and industries and international credit and discount 
institutions, etcN. It is necessary that the Banking Commission should fully benefit by 
examining all the systems in their actual working on the spot. Such ah inquiry is 
surely necessary in the interests of India and should oe undertaken as early as possible. ^ 
In order to help industries and commerce it is necessary to mobilise the funds ayail- 
able in the country and to do so it will be necessary to examine and introduce mstitutions 
for the encouragement of thrift in the country of the kind that are now being worked 
successfully in other countries, such as Savings Banks, Pehny Banks, Land Banks, etc. 

It will also be necessary for the Commission suggested by me above to^ study and go 
fully into the instruments of evidence of indebtedness in qoi&ection with loans and 
discount, i.e^, the system of bills of exchange and acceptances, bonds, stocks, deben- 
tures, etc., which make a fundamental difference between the-jEluropean and American 
banking and to carefully consider their bearing on the question of organising credit in 
this country. 

Qe. 15-27. A number of valuable suggestions have been made by several wi-^eases 
more oampetent to speak on the matter than myself. 

For technological and scientific education. Government ^ould take a bold step. ^ 
think that even a few crores of rij^es for imparting technological and scientific education 
should not be grudged in view oi the vast importance of su<3i institutions in the present 
low economic condition of this great country. It seenis to me that Mr. Qokhale’s sug- 
gestion is worth considering, that the.Goverumenl^ should inOreas^ its unproductive debt 
by about 10 crores of rupees in spreading technical and scientific eduoaGon 
and in establishing first rate science libraries throughout the country. Twen*^ libraries at 
3 lakhs of rupees each, half a dozen first grade colleges with technical (or appli^ 
science) side at 20'laldis of rupees each, a dozen or two second grade insGtutions at 5 
lakhs of rupees each may be established and elementary schools of a d|pj^|lcal nature 
scattered all over the country. This may entail a recurring expenditure eirWy* a/<UMm 
. of rupees. * : v 

^s. 57-59. There ehould be a Board of Industries eonsiStittg of bfiieials and non^ 
officials the latter being always in the majority, with the Bireeter^of lAduetsies me an 
ex-offleio miHubew ehd 

f^he functions of t^e ihbiild be 

ogganise oowmereial tnpseunis, 

(by ei^bliali indnstriel exldbits^ end 



(o) eetabliah libraiiM, 
id) publi^ literature and 

examine and recommend parties for G-ovemment aid and expert advice^ etc. 

Xt should be an advisory body and should have executive powers ahK> with budg^tted 
fundSf so that it may demonstrate industrial and commercial possibilities of certain 
industries and carry out the other functions indicated above. 

Q. 60. There should be a Director ef Industries. 

fie should be a non-expert official as he wiU have experts to assist him and the 
business experience will be supplied by the members of the Advisory Board. 

Preferably, as reg’ards his other qualifications he should be an Indian of experience. 

Q, 61. The Director df Industries acting as the Secretary of the Board would be the 
oonnectingp lihk between the Board and the Provincial Government, fie will be the 
executive officer to investi^te and place the results for discussion by and approval of 
the Board. 


Q. 62. There should be a central Technological and Besearch Institute with a regular 
staff of experts working- under a Director. Tne Director should be able to advise the 
local provincial Boarcj^ on'such matters in which his advice may be sought. The various 
Provincial Directors of Industries will keep the Central Director informed of their local 
activities. 

Q. 77. Members of tlta Indian Medical Service are given special study leave and 
allowance to enable them to go to Bnglaud to study and acquire up-to-date practical 
knowledge in their profession. Similar facilities may be given to Government servants 
in all departments not only for ^oing to Bngiand but other countries, Bast and West. 
Por a certain number of non-official deserving Indians (selected ove^ year by the Board 
of Industries) special monetary help should be given and for any Indian who wants to 
go at his own expense Government should arrange all facilities such as introductions to 
enable him to s tu dy for the special branch he takes up. The British Consuls should 
render them help lor admissions and introductions into recognised scientific bodies, 
libraries, museums and laboratories and for visiting workshops and factories and render 
all reasonable iMllp to attain their object. As much encouragement as is possible for 
the Government to give must be given to Indians in all walks of life to enable them to 
visit foreign countries to study the conditions and methods prevailing there. 

Q. 78. Practically there is not a single library of technical, scientific and economic 
works in this Presidency. 

Q. 79. I would strongly urge the establishment of first rate scientific and economic 
libraries throughout the country. I would suggest say 20 libraries at 3 to 5 lakhs of 
rupees each in the country. 

Q. 80. The establishment of a college of commerce is necessary in my Province. 

It should be organised in the first instance on the same model as the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, to take up (1) commercial education and gradually to be 
extended on the lines of the colleges in America and Genmany to include (2) agriculture 
and connected industries and (3) technology. 

Q.' 81. A college of commerce affiliated to the University and worked on proper 
lines will meet the demand for men trained in the science and practice of commerce and 
by affording facil^Lties, fifpt-her demands, as well as means of meeting such demands will be 
created. 

It ^ay not guarai^tee to turn out full fledged business men any more than any ether 
faculties can gp^arantee full gro-wn lawyers, engineers, doctors, etc. It can^ however 
attempt to gpve training and i^aptability so . that a man who has undergone training can 
adapt himself to a business li^ very much quicker and with greater ease than^ an 
ordmary man. fie can find his way with much less confusion on account of his^,j^der 
knowled^ and perspective ahd the ability of forming sound judgment which he would 
acquire m the college.' 

Industrial development will certainly gain by the accession to the^ management, 
sales and audit of a business concern of trained men* with liberal education asad expert 
knowledge* breadth of>- out-look, organising capacity and force of character. 

drawing such mjin ipto industrial pursuits more confidence will be restored in the 
busiiiess success of such^hterprises and some of the talent wjill be drafted to industrial 
developments ivhich nc^ go away either to Governmbnt service or Ltaw, etc., and cause 
overcftuwding in those promssioifB. 

of tbye important statistics should be published in some of the 
v^pipnlurs of the different P^vincM. 

must be collected emd issued "^as surly ^^as^.possible. In certain instances 
thsy ai:e long delayed though ^gW^=^Uy they are now published n^uch quicker than 
xormeriy. / . ^ * 

^ Onverm^lSni uanst be more libera^y supplied to x>nblio bodies. A larger,. 

li^ fof pnblic jb^ be dmisn. up. All public institutions which 

^ allfvw free access to Kdieir libzei^es may he supplied with. Gkrvemiaeht 
etatisGci^ ptddioaiioBS fitoe of oha^^ 


Stndy of foEoigpo 
methods. 


Beferenoo lihtaiiee. 


College of 
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Ragiatimtion of 
purtnexshiiM. 


Government* mav not ostabliah any SSng^lish. ot Vernacular Industrial or Trade 
joiimale, bnt should freely assist private enterprises m startin^f snob Tingliab and Verna* 
oular Industrial and Trade jonm^s in the country. They may see that andb journals 
do not deg^enerate into advertisements or media for the sale of slay m a n u f a ct u re s or goods 
of. particular communities or countries. They should be of real use to persons actually 
engaged in Indian trade, and Indian interests. « 

All foreign companies, as defined in the Indian Oompanies Act, should be required 
to file, besides the companies* general balance-sheet, a special balance-sheet showing the 
assets and liabilities of the Indian business and also its. profit and loss account. 

Those who enter into any engagements can easily satisfy themselves as to who are 
the partners. I have not found any practical difficulty to justify the introduction of 
registration of partnership. People are generally willing to disclose who are the partners. 
If there is any partnership deed they are willing to produce it for inspection and 
registration. 

However, a system of registration or disclosure of partnership by alien firms trading 
in India may be introduced. 


OuAi. HvinuNCB, 29 tu 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stetcart. — Q. You are Secretary of the Indian Bank, Madras? — A. Yes. 

Q- How long has tnat bank been in existence? — A. !N'early ten years. 

Q. Have you been Secretary throughout? — A. Yes. 

iQ. What is its capital? — A. Our subscribed capital is 20 lakhs. 

Q. Paid up? — A. 10 lakhs. 

Q, Have you got branches in different parts of the presidency ?-— A . Yes, two in 
out-stations, Madura and Cocanada, and two in the town. 

Q. W^hat dividends have you been paying? — A. Por the first year or year and a 
half we paid 4 per cent then for one year 5 per cent, then B-J per cent^and then for four 
or five years 6 per cent. Last year we paid 7^ per cent. 

Q. Where did you get your training as a banker? — A. In the beginning, in 1903, 

. I joined the late People’s Bank as an accountant in Karachi. 

Q. To begin with, where did you get your banking education? — A. First I was an 
Auditor for nearly five years in connection with banks. That was the first stage. Then 
I took up service in banks, and so on. -r 

Q. Is there any institution in India that gives banking education as such, I^ mean 
which specialises in banking education ? — A . There is no regular traininj^ institution 
but TOme banks do take some apprentices to give them an idea of their system of 
working. ^ i 

Q. Do you do that at all? — A. We do. 

Q. Your bank is entirely an Indian enterprise? — A. Entirely, 
got a few Euifbpean shareholders. 


Of course wo have' 


India 

if banks ..... ^ . — — — 

dates to sit ,for those examinations with the small number or banks at present. 

^ They^fFould bold examinations more or less on the sardte lines that the Inatitute . 
Bankers^ home does? — A. Yes, but those certificates ' have not mhch value so far 
as lihose candidates who pass examinations are concerned. It does not give them ;^e 
righL^ any appointment or preference for appointment. 

Q7Tt is a good backing for a man if he can say he hold#' a certificate from such and 
such an anstituteP — A. Certainly in the case of accountants they pass the London ana- 
mination, but the important offices do not put much value on it. 

Q. refer to the unwillingness of Indians to embark on industrial enterprises. 

There dre two main reasons I suppose, one is partly wan| of eoiifidenoe due pii^ 
failure, and tbe other to the fact that they can employ their capital more reriiimera^etLy* 
in land or hopse property, etc. Woxdd you say that that is lo? — A, I 
that'^that stands much in the way. I 'say it is ,more want of dmifideneq* 

Q. You thinSTthat if confidence could be establi^eifi that Indian csapital^wouXd be 
forthcoming "in greater ouantities jhan hithAjftoP — ^A«tYse. ^ *■ 

<?. Thmi you say that it would insmze confidence if there wa^h^aafi of« 

Indian control, one-hfdf of the 'directero being IndiahsV — A. Yes. v • • 

Q, Do you tlltnk 'lhat would bring out Tndjan eapifal as things gof-*4A. It, would 

tend to bring out oa|tttal to a larg^ eiCtent.- ^ ^ ^ 

^ Q. Take the eaee of a very floujrikhmg cotfipapy thst was heialn uii. it had 
two &dShn direetoxe dpt of five, y^ there is no great deal diaiStn^ in 

c6ini»any f^A . ^at viMiih esteblkhell long ago. 



Q. ITou think tknt today the position is diiEerenti' — A. Of course it is chan^^ing. 
Jindian oapitaliats are distinctly more ready to oome forward than they were a few 
jyeBira- a^. further I mig^ht t^l you, as regards Madras most of ^ the investments sure 
wraotically fixed investments. They do not change hands as they do in Bombay and 
Oilcutta. There is no stock exchange. From my own experience I donH think, during 
our ten years eustence, there have been more than 100 changes in our shareholders’ 
register. 

Q. Then you say that Government when it gives financial help ' ‘ * may reserve 
powers to nominate additional directors who should ordinarily be chosen out of the 
shareholders, preferably non-official Indians, who hold sufficient number of qualifying 
shares.” ITou do not make a man a director necessarily if he holds the bare numbm* of 
••qualifying shares? — A. Certainly hot. 

Q. You mean a sufficient number of shares-qiroportionate to the capital of the com- 
pany? — A. I mean qualifying shares for director, as prescribed by their articles. 

Q, Then you refer to the exchange banks. Would you agree that the exchange 
banks hardly regard it as their functions to promote industrial enterprise? — A. They 
-don’t profess to do it. They cater for commerce and strictly confine themselves to it. 
To some' extent they undertake local business, but that is a very little part. 

Q. Then in regard to questions of banking generally and banking facilities you are 
-anxious to have a Banking Commission? — A. Yes. My suggestion is to go into the whole 
system and see what facilities we require, not only the question of State Banks but the 
mobilisation of .funds for the country. 

Q. You think that Government might put some of its balances into Indian banks ? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that that might also be a source of embarrassment to the banks at 
some time? They have not got very large capital. Government balances fluctuate conti- 
nuously; would you be able to make sure of being able to use that money? — A. Yes. 
Xiook into the balances of the Government of India both in India and in England. They 
have been very large, and they could easily ‘spare part of the money in India which they 
have been investing mostly in those banks in Bondon. 

Q. Do you lend money on Jlanded property and bricks and mortar <? — A . ^No, we 
..generally avoid that. We sometimes lend on what we call equitable mort|^ge9 ^IDhring 
•the busy season we take that as collateral securily. But that is very smml. 


Q. Would you say that Indian banks generally are sufficiently developed now, i.e:, 
■ure on a sufficiently stable basis to make it safe to entrust them .#ith Government' 
-funds? — A. All of them may not be, but those able to give security should be givexi^ 
Q. It is public money, and if it were lost, the public would have to replace it? — 
A, Certainly. The money might be given under oc»rtain rofeguards. ' 

Q. Do you think that banking legislation is necessary to preclude the formation 
of mushroom banks? — A. Legislation won’t improve the general conditions of the 
•oountry. Of course if we take steps to organise banking institutions in the country 
■ancrGovernment help, w» might expect some improvement, but mere legislatk>n won’t 
help much. 

Q. As regards thtoj^^rector of Industries, you think that he should, for choice, be a 
non-expert official and Indian ? I should like to put before you sugg^tions th^ 
^ were^piade to us athei^ day about the qualifications of such a Director. He shouKHt 
serve an apm^nti^s^ip in a works in Great Britain, spend two or three years^in a 
V^Dniversity ^md take ' ar decree in engineering or science, obtain ten *years 
practical experience in ^n industrial company in India, sfiould have a^^nowl- 
odge of the lai^u%ge qf the province, and be a man full of ideas. Do you thifi|r that^im 
the present state ^ al^&f^s in this country you could find an Indian who could fill the 
i^iuon of Dilator' of Industries? — A. Fiossessing those qualifioationt? I * don’t 'know 
that I could^ pointMut to anybody in this country, not even a European. 

^ ^ -y J.1* •_ »#■ j-t* _ j. ja lo X -l U 1 

I adp9iaor|| c 

-the execu ^ 

► ^ <2- Thou it wo'tld not be advisory, it would be executive? — -A. They would be both, 
-aj^vise theWQroVernment in^^xijipkin matters and carry out the things hey have^id out 
.lor thoir own wo?j^ "" «• ^ v ^ 

^ 'SuMlgivopMal i^hltt^me pireoior of Industries should r^ljy be the .mouthpiece 
^-PK>f the 3|pM^^A.^os. ** ^ 

. He ,^|dtould indej^deni thdm^^hnd have them to help and« advice 
likn? — A. 1^, office d p M l e aho^dd take tlm initiative and |#me matters before the 

Boar^ bsrt"he.ManMd abide ^ the^eoitfionB *iof , the Board. 

^Ifould be* the -of the^Board tolrards the Local Government : 

“h^^nanoial iSipmrtmxixt of the lx>cal Governmei^tf--rr 


rcQti.t[ifolf Dn< 
JA. t him nbt t3»nig]it over it. 





Q, ^Tou sjpeak about giving GoTernmeni' servants and non-offieial T«H4a.»iM facilities^ 
to go to England for study, and you inatanc$e the case of the Indian Medical Service* 
There you are dealing with members of a very highly trained and qualified sravioe 
where CK>vemment xoight be certain to get value for their money, but you would not- 
assist any one who wanted to go to do bo? — A. I leave that to the Advisory Board to^ 
decide. In the case of the Medical Service 1 was told that they are expected to go once 


in every six or seven years. 

Q. 'With reference to your remarks about registration of partnership, speaking to 
you as a banker, would you not be more ready to lend money to a firm where you are 
quite sure of the partnership? — A. That we make sure of before we advance money. 

Q. How can you make sure? — A. We ask the party to produce the partnership deed 
if there is any. 

Q, If they have not got any? — A. Wo ask them to give us letters signed by all the 
partners to the effect that they are partners, and that they wiU bind themselves^ 
severally and jointly. 

Q. You have not found any difficulty ? — A . Absolutely none. 

Q. The general opinion seems to be that the registration of partnership will be a 
very good thing, but that it is uncertain if it is practicable? — A. I don’t th|||k it is 
practicable. 

Mr. C. E, Etyw. — Q. You say, “ Thus all British and foreign concerns, especially 
those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a definite propor- 
tion of capital to Indians.” Supposing Indians do not take it up? — A. I have got 
the alternative scheme of cumulative voting. 

Q. But supposing Indians don’t take it up, what is to happen to that portion of 
those shares; who are they to be taken by? — A. I don’t think ^at there is likely to be 
such a contingency. 

Q. I can only speak from experience of one case, where a local company was 
induced to agree to reserve a certain proportion of capital to Indians, and they would 
not take it up^ so my one experience leads me to ask that question? — A. They should 
try to persuade Indians if they care to have Government help. 

Q. But supposing they don’t? — A. They must gp without the help. 

• ' ^WhatJis to happen to the money, to the capital of^the company, ho-w is the 

cemp&ny xo^^w capital? — *A. Let them go into liquidation. 

Q. Your ideajthen is that the company should not start; no fresh company should 
^be Started? — A^jB^lC^^ihey are able to secure by some means half the number of Indians 
'-either by cumuKa^e ^ting. tt i. 

n Q- 1 am no^ talking about voting, I am talking about capital? — A. Until they are 
able to secure the directors, no company ought to be allowed to start. 

Q. What is to Aappeh to the company ? — A . Let them have more capital belonging 
to non-Indians, but they should have half the number of Indian directors even though 


half the capital is not Indian. • , . i j t. 

ijfou were [|peaking about there not being very much dealing in stocks and sh^es- 
in this presidftfi^^. Do you think a stock exchange woulfikt^e^ a good thing? Alw^xt 
would be a flu^lHty. x 

Q." Hpfir often would, you have settlements ? — A . "W e ha^ e got any settlements 

filKMadratf^' It is a matter of mutual agreement in each traqnl^tion. 

Q. If yoii^ad a stock exchange how often would you*i:||fi^ |0A|lements ? — A. That ^ 
wouli deT»nd*'^i»g«i -the amount and nature of business. ' ^ ^ < 

^5* Ii^ft iMk dlmgerous to have settlements a1i»long intervwB? — A. should bq||*|| 

^t %oMb interv^s. ^ ^ 


^ W ^That do« 9 ^ui: deposits amount to? — A. AboYt 34' or ^ ^ 

Q. Do you^&^nce. any industries apart from the provisidlt'^^ 'v^rking capital, do 
yon itflu>i>ly«mqflBhi^E^for‘^the actual erection of works ?^ — A, Oux^eltihv^is qpt ;|noaelled oq^ 
that line, it is ^ore^n commercial bank fqr abort 

^Q. oHier bank in India? — A. Yea.*^ wme b|li^||j^rtielelr^ouId have to ben 

moXfie^ other kind of HusineJ^*' " 

^ Q. yon hai^ any'ltuch application? — have.Wd none. Cir counSe* 
we bbve firmnced ^ gW^ concerns^ we canjl^Plk^ll that finaq^ing an^j^qptrticffla^ 
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Sir F , H, Stewart , — Q, Do yoxir BhareJbolders come to your meotiiuMp A Tob 

-in numbers. - - ® * 

<?• And experience in India shows that when things are going well, shareholders 
meetings P— A. Yes, that is why I deplore the apathy and ignorance 

Mr, C. E, Low. — Q. There are a good many Indian shareholders hereP — A, Not 
-many; but as they have to deal with the bank they cannot afford to displease the bank. 
These shareholders also borrow from i?ho bank. " 

!-• from the question of the Indian representation on the bank, with 

which I don't think we are^ concerned as a commission, the Bank of Madras^if I 

understand rightly — is precluded from lending on industrial security. Then is your 
proposal that the Presidency Banks Act should be amended so as to allow the banks 
to lend on industrial security P — A, Yos. 

(2- ^Yith of course the necessary modifications in their capital organization, etc 
to enable them to do soP — A. Yes. 

^ Yon recognize that it . would be^ dangerous to lend on industrial security money 
which m on short term * deposit P — A. Ices, but they can make a corresponding change 
-and recWve long term deposits. o © 

We are assuming that the constitution of the bank is amended to enable them 

to lend on such kinds of security. How are the banks to raise the funds which can 

kind of loan? — -A. I would prefer separate banks to l>e started who 
would undertake that business, but if the Presidency Banks want to have commercial hn 
well as industrial undertakings, they must modify their constitution. 

Q. Supposing you have separate banks. How would a separate bank started to 
the funds? — A. Partly bj'’ capital, partly b 3 ' receiving deposits, 
partly by issuing debentures. " 

Q. Supposing you are going to finance the erecting of factories? — A. That would 
depend upon what kind of factory ? 

Q. Take an oil mill or sugar factorj^? — A. One of their experts will have to advise 
as to how many years they should finance the concern, taking their plant, macliinerv', 

I*robably it might go to five or seven years the first arrangement. 

Q. Then the bank would either have to entertain, or be able to ohtaifc tbA%Mdc4B« 
OT expe:irts?- — A. Of course, in the case of an industrial in»tituii8i^^^ln^*Lo-i1!l 
Parringdon s Report they have given a fair idea. '% 

Q. That was more concerned with the financing of commerce thilil'lMkuf industri^ ? 

— A. More industries, manufactures. ^ • 

Q. But it was more a question of overseas trade rather than actu^l^ industries ? A.* 

Yes. 

Q. Take the case of oil mills, would the bank require an expert, oil manufacturer 

or would an accountant or business man used to dealing with oil mills be sufficient? 

A . Probably they would require two or three people to look after all the sides. 

^2' ^ mean to advise them on first application 
DiiwFtor of Industries or ‘ 

They will also require thc,^ 

Q. In any case a^^^n 


^ — '-i'r — — of that sort? — rA_. Pyobabl^ the 

0l^oxy Board would be able to help them to'luiMrtain extent, 
“iwn staff- to advise them. 
would require technical experts ? — Ai Yes. 

V.n. - ^ _ -3 ,1,1 


J experts r — A. xes. 

. j think position would be the same if you' added the sanlP*kifid 

‘mumJE presidency banks?— A. No, I thiidi th^^hould havffl^ 


aeparOTB institutioxiH.j 

^ T?' f^teecause i-^tT difficult for the same man to run two 'diiiSS«Kt dAici^.^— 

A. It WOT^ receive undivn^^ld attention. " 4 ^ ^ 

, . ^ Yto mean Aha4fe|jg|o mar&^fflent of an industrial bank is sTi^^or'an nlfrci t m 

his oj^ ImeP-srA^. social branch of banking. ^ ^ 

N8 I iu^e'n^go^^JTdteji^^*^* country outside Gemai^|i# Jfpan ? — A. 

te i® .jpa^^'iSgkte'd as far as you know? — A. In se«ae 

g^pp^b^s do i^Jii^ffgf^usfiies, though they .don't imBthii^sPos indS- 

* sapjiiftyP— A.^mey finance inA^^ 

o^ertiei 
to the acmety. 

f* Tlie”iofe 

nrfc7^^1iriTSSySM3CrSls_ to th« pro- 

Iffiy .from the 
f^jbid secured 

E rkublsV* 
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it would depend upcm the 
the debentures would sell at 
bank. 


nature of the business; if it is well-known and popular^ 
once ; *in the other case they woulcT lie on the han(» of the- 


Hon^hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You sug^st in your written statement that 
in order to encourage Indians to take to industries all British and foreign concerns^ 
especially those which seek Government help of any sort, must be asked to allot a 
definite proportion of capital to Indians.” You have said in answer to one of the- 
questions that you. would go to the length of mot allowing the companies to start 
business until those conditions were fulfilled. You do not insist upon half the capital 
being Indian but you insist uj>on half the directorate? — A. Yes. If we can get the 
capital also, so much the better. • 

Q. Have you any apprehension that if such a rule was introduced, Indian capital 
would not be forthcoming? — A. In good concerns 1 expect it will come. 

Mr. C. E. TjOw. — Q. You would not mind from what part of India it came from,- 
HO long as it was Indian capital? — A. No. I don’t. 

Sir 1). J. Tfiita. — Q. Ho you distinguish between Native States and British India? — 
A. I had not that in mind, but 1 was thinking of you Bombay financiers. 

Q. Because I might state that a large part of the capital of some of recent 

undertakings has come from Native States. You would not object to that? — A^ Cer- 
tainlj^ not, that is welcome. 

H 071* hie. Pandikt A1 . M. Malaciya. — Q. You think if the information is made public 
regarding the future possibility of the develo 2 >ment of industries, Indians would be 
willing to subscribe in a larger measure than Jiereiofore ? — A . Yes, jirovided they get 
also control in the management. 

Q. Which do you consider of greater importance; having half the share capital 
03* having half control over the management, or^ both ? — A. It would be a fair thing if 
they go in for half the share capital luid get control. 


Q. You say that the desire to be assured by an independent authority other than the 
promoters, regarding the possibility of success is what Indians want before under- 
taking any. enterprise. What method do you recommend to bring that about? The pub- 
^c%,tiplfc.^of information by a Bureau or a Department of Industries regarding the propo- 
sed. 'in^ttst^1?'-||d. .^f the Director of Industries or a Government department has exa- 
mined the^iicneto©- and think they are competent to advise on it and if they issue^- 
inoxmation to, |hQ public, that is likely to inspire confidence. 

Q. You ek'pect the Department of Industries to examine the possibility of a new 
enterprise ii^^^ province and after consulting expert advice to publish the result for 
p-ener^ information? — A. Yes, and if they can associate themselves actively in promot- 
ing the indust^, that -^ould be still better. 


1*1 what way? In advancing money or lending machinery? — A. Not mei:*ely that, 
but -^^leip in persuading banks to take an active part in bringing it about. Any activo 
part would. bf{^^pfuU . 

Q. Your |i|9posal comes to this that the Governme^ s^uU undertake banking vbgis- 
Lation in o^dw to provide various kinds of financial faciliites for the encouragement 
of tradjig^tdoesn’t it?-SA. Not only trade, also industries. y 

QT X mean indus^i^s and trade? — A. Yes. Even ^ox 'agricultural development. 
If you teqi^i^ at^ banking institutions, let tbat also be* tak:ex]t<||ps. ^ ^ 

^ Q, 9ikhe I^^ks being merely organised to beL^^il^^m'merce, cannot he]^ 

i:i^i|itries, anotherefore you must have institutions that wBb have aa their special obj®^ 
h«]|fing of i94*l^ries ?-^A . Yes. a ^ ^ ♦♦ A * 

Q- spe ak the desirability of having savmgs banJ^,' bays, land* banks^. 

etc. Do^|^f|By|aoa~' ^ 


. laving savmgs h 

^ jUlAJEt Ihis should be an extension^pf 6xi6tiaiiig.|f^^ 

or do you coS^bm^^te^^^stitutions working under an; Ac^ tfht 


at institutions, 

„ — *--- — jr-n JP* ^ Govdtn- 

i^ht?^Aw# woiud prefer independent institution^ peifig^^ stkrteo^^ut .if that is no# 
possible (&9v^|nment «elp i^ill inspire confideppe^ ^Tt^^fs ycy view to mg^iliv 

funds. The p^s^j^fpoor population Tie ve no^esatis of keeping <lkCeir money- ^ ^ 


place. 

. Jkk Are t 
1 don’t th: 


worked^ 

Q. dFhpppsini^ ^ 
nji^d or would yo» still 



UpPi^^the I<^8tal Ban^y- 


lv<Os mgire ^ ^ 

pqjj^ulax" ifTt'is propArly*^ 

Imore {ft^ular, adrs^ 

Kbzffi l^tlieg^aafvihn P — a¥ 

- ree in lending ^e With the nKuey deposited' 

in the Go-yeynment TSaving# Banks. tl4k Gkigpimh^ent n?p^ig^ take g|kjat card of it, andt^ 
sannot invest it freely. ^ ^ * 

Q. B»at you would cerminly warn thef» basks'^o bo under an 
order to safeguard the deposits? - • • *• 


Yes, because tbey «auld be piord free m 
ttt^i 


iBr~A. Ym, iflh- 



A ^ bfwOw you iconic ofiP— 4. I iiaiw aara vaimy 

lU £wUud, one l£e T^Uiin a^d fmo€ker wjdnh liaa iaUed now, ike NdSoStt 
B«ttw B^ m ILrt^o^ T^ Tox^ukue Bank xecaim depoait of e^en a penny and 
5*?P®ytf <»* nearly twenty million pounds from only one diatriot: Any Mrson. boy 

tfliSSr is*- i*- They send 4heV%SSto tS 

sn^la m oertra da^a and Bnuluh boys deposit their pennies out of their pocket 
money by way of aavingr* They^ve ^fot about 800 branohesin one district. 

deposits are of large value, more of the pound 
o«€rin with the penny. That depends upon 
^e district where the pa^cular branch is working. Say if it is a larue street Se 

S institution is that they are doing murfi 

e^umMd ^Sft^ business and more of the bigger business P — A. Because th^ have 

A vf * ^ mean is that the whole of the millions did not come out of the pennies P 

A. In the beginning it did. Kot the whole of it; the others also deposited mSiey Sere 

in will be very belpftil 

bet tt;y^o”me''to®^ef!^ biwinegs in mortgagee P—4 . No, certain banks did, 

TTnni^' All^abad Bank does much business in mortgages P A. The Bank of 

^^rty^ *“ up^on^e venation ^tbe 

Banl|p^r Yeiffor* agri?uliLat“™^ **■*” **‘“"*'* *•« 

sIon'ji\rS^v:^“eS’.reTp“‘"“‘ “* /nd Vmake^^^i^4”n 

pri.^ wrid"me^rtb:?p!^r*^5“l„‘’‘iS‘? f 

wo^d abolish the Government saving^ bank ifVLllJfet'k*"^! ^ 

Jji* But that would delay matters very muchP A. Yes. 

- Don't you think thdt you gentlemen of the banks should itut fnr^ar>A .a si o 'j 

* iijpid* mey are small they may be>||groupe^^w ^ 


p^«?}i^peii' ^yhaii ;<4iMi^^fBe"bi^ 
Yam hAi^ s^g|&^ed 
IP ^mhmptixhffa , enlcfrunEa' 4n 


«i»y oe>,|groupe 

»<»a« instanoe^|^^&i*ee interat 

*^t ^e roil of* 

will 

' tijwould bdlmbie to 
^o province, 
^-ry^Oh.yas, pgpablM^ 

tldalB ^tlte:i.^SiMh balaladea.'^ 
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Q. Some of the bcJances without interest, as they do in, presidency banks P^d.. JYes^ 
without interest, or they may charge a little interest. 

Q. At present Government do not chaise any interest to the presidency banks P — 
A. Not so far as i; know. 

Q. Hut you are willing that in the case of these industrial banks the Government- 
may charge interest when the balances go beyond a certain limit? — A. Yes. 

Q. "Would you make a similar suggestion in the case of presidency banks? — Yes. 

Q. You suggest a re-casting of the Presidency. Hanks Act in order that shareholdexa 
should have the same rights as those of joint stock companies. In what respect do 
they not possess that right at present? — A. In the case of a joint-stock coucexn, any 
shareholder can go and inspect the shareholders’ register, which.is not provided for in the 
Presidency Banks Act. 

Q- Is there provision in the Act against it? — A. There is nothing in the .Act by 
which ^ a shareholder can exercise this right and the Presidency Bank did raise that 
objection. They asked under what section a shareholder asked for such inspeeiLon. 

Q. Have you any case within your knowledge in which such a thing has happened?' 
— A . Yes. 

Q. That the bank has refused to allow a shareholder to 'inspect the shareholders’' 
registers of the bank? — A. On two occasions to my knowledge this happened. 

Q. A bank constituted under the Companies 'Act cannot do so? — A, N^o, they have- 
to show even to an outsider if he pays a fee. 

Mr. C. E. Ltow. — Q. Any company, if it is a bank or not? — A. Yes. He may event, 
go to the Registrar and pay a fee and imspect it for any number of years. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. How lare shareholders of the PresidezLcy 
Bank injured by this right being withheld from them? — A. They cannot take conceriedL 
action. They don’t know each other and cannot know. 

Q. But to long as they get good dividends would* they care to take concerted action^, 
in any direction ? — A . They care more for the dividends at present than for anything* 
else. 


Q, Do you know of any case in which they have desired to take concerted, action, andl 
have been debarred by the denial of this privilege? — A. Yes, I know of at case that is. 
Iref erred to in my letter. ‘ The Southlern India Chamber of Commerce iseJfd they 
Vanted an ^ Indian on the Board. Some of the members did not want to take-, operb 
action because they had business connections with the bank. There was a letter writterb 
by a shareholder in June 1914, first he applied for a list of shareholders^ He woiS asked 
under what section he applied. He wantea also some other information in that connection.; 
for instance, the Presidency Banks have got the maximum number of nine dixectwa 
under the Act; Our local Presidency Bank have seven directors, so they can fiH 
two other vacancies. He wanted to know whether at any time €hose seats were filled up 
and whether those two vacancies could be filled up. The bank did not reply hut a^ed 
under what section he wanted the information. 

Q. "What year was that? — A. That is dated 30th June 1914. , 

Q. Is that a letter from the bank? — A. Yes. ^ ^ 

Q- "W^hat happened, what was the result, was he able to get the infoinnation even- 
tually? — A. No, Even this year I know of a shareholder who applied similarly foa 
^nforml^on, and he was en-tdtled to get the list. They first out him similar questiosM 
and finally sent him a list of the shareholders without any addresses 'vrhich was praoti> 
oally useless. 

Q. 'i'When they supplied the list of shareholders they would not objert to supply tl|i 
addresses? — A. They have refused; they said the matter was being considered and thal 
would hear frona them. m 

Q. That is pending, and so we cannot draw any inference 'frolm lliat. The seconc 
‘Suggestiw you make is that shares might be held more largely in India and by Indians. 
Are not a good many Indians at present shareholders in the Preeidenwgr JBanks P — A. If 
vpu will turn to my memorandum,* I have given an analysis of the shareholders for 
1913. It gives an analysis of shareholders, showing the number of ladies. Then we , 
have 325 otheits who have not got any right to vote. ^ ♦ 

Q, But “the tdtal number of Indian shareholders is 181 and the European 762? — 
A. yes, but we don’t know how many of them are in India. Most of them pre 8u|)poBed 
be outside. • * , . * 

Sir F. H. SMwart . — Q. Is it .the same with the of Madr^ shar^ as with 

-other sflhres thaabs there aro" a very fejv transactions iir1»them ? nave very 

transfers. They are pTOctically filkM' inves^ents. . ‘ Z ' 

* Q. The l^nk Bengal shares are dealt in very freely ; it isoiot so w4th the Bank of 
Madras dbaros? — Af. No. -a We wanted to get dome shares « in <li«:der to move in the 
wiatter. I had to jro tp Bombay, to buy thela, i.p., to buy shares of *the Bank of Madras. 
It is so manipulated ^ere that we cannat gel any shares. ' ..jl 
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Hon*, hie Pandit Ai, At.. Atalaviya. — Q. Tliose wlio enjoy certain advantag^es want to 
•Tetain themP — A. Yes« but it is equally natural for others to want to share in the 
ad'vantafl^. 

Q’ iou say that most of these European shareholders are non-resident in India. 
-You have no definite information? — A. But you can take it safely that they are mostly 
out of India. 

Q. How do you suggest an alteration should be made in the Act, so that shares 
should be held more largely by Indians ; what restrictions would you propose P — A . 
You mean legislative. 

Q* You su^^est that the whole Act requires to be re-cast, so that certaip objects 
should be attained. This is one of the objects that you mention. How do you sug'g’dst 
this should be broug'ht about? — A. In the first place if the shares are subdivided, they 
will be more larg^ely taken here in India. 

Q. What are the shares at present? — A. Rupees 500, the market value about 
Rs 1,300 at present 

Atr. A.. Chatter ton . — Q. There are half shares nowP — A. But that does not carry 
any right to vote or speak. 

Hon hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — C^. "W^ould you suggest that preference should be 
^iven to Indians as defined by statute in regard to the transference of shares? — A. Yes, 
if possible. I think if they open the Board to Indians there won’t be any necessity for 
legislation. 

Q. You think if Indians are put on the Board of Directors, all the other reforme 
you have in mind would be brought about? — A. The necessity for their being held in 
India and preventing their going out of the country, will vanish. 

Q. What proportion would you suggest? — A. There are seven directors at present. 

Q. But the Act permits of nine being appointed. How many of these should be 
Indians. You have to remember that the number of Indian shareholders at present is 
only 181 as against 762 Europeans? — A. If you make a beginning at three gradually 
they will get more. " 

Q. You think that if three Indian directors were elected, that would help matters? 
--A. That will make others work' and see that they get into it. They will toke more 
interest in it. 

Q. Has no Indian been appointed a director up to this time? — A. No. 

Has any attempt been made? — A. On, one occasion it was proposed but not 

carried. 

Q. When was that? — A. It was in 1914 or 1915. 

Q. Was it a big shareholder or a small one? — A. The name propotsed was probably 
one of the biggest. ^ 

Q. Could you tell us who it was? — A. Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chathurbhuiadas. 

Q. He was not elected? — A. The majority did not take him. 

Q. Did it go to vote? — A. It was voted upon and the majority voted against him 
They were mostly European. 

Q. Was there any other instance in which an Indian was defeated? — A. No, they 
never tried again. • ^ 

Q. The third thing you suggest is that the “ powers to grant loans on certain 
STOurjties :^y be revised and widened.” I suppose you suggest that in order that banks 
should lend money on the security of buildings and plant and machinery and stocks of 
indus^ial concerns? — A,. I don’t say about buildings. If there are debentures guaran- 
teed W Ooverntnent, the Presidency Banks may be allowed to lend under those securi- 
^es ; for instance, the District Board railways have been recently introduced in the 
Presidency Banks Act. Dp to now they were not thete. " • 

'is a-ecommend that they should be allowed to lend on the security 

of buildings and factories and machinery of factories? — A. I don’t think they can do 
that under the ptesent*constitution. 

Q. I mean with the altered constitution you suggest? — A. If they have to take 
industrial finance, then they may. I would prefer separate institutions. 

• Q. You ai^ not in favour of Presidency Banks doing that? — A. No. 

Q. You say that “Existing institutions controlled and managed^ by Indians should 
be encoura^d by lending or keeping .Government funds with them under proper safe- 
guards.” Don’t Governfiaent ^t present keep any of their funds with Indian banks? 

A. Notih a^ ]Mky >w of. ' , ^ - 

Q. Wntf^wf eguards* have you got in mind? — A. Say they may be called upon to 
fumis^ atffiie security. 

<?• What kindP—A. Govemzfient securitiers. 

' Q. You think' Hiat banks called upon to dei^sit Government security will do soP-^ 
A. If they are to he nven any funds in particular places; for instance,!! there is a 
•plaoe whwe the' Presidency Pank has not got a branch, and another bank has got a 
himneh, they niay call npoh bank to put in security fior the balance there. It would 
naxry the (^vemment prestige whic^h the Presidency 'Banks now enjoy. 
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Q. IToii Advocate tlie establisbmeiit of new baoking agencies in older jto tap Tndi a n 
capital. l>o you think if more agencies w^e started, that Indian oa p s tahs t a 

would make deposits and would support these banking agencies to any large extent 
A. Yes. . . 

Q. "Without any Government support P — A. No, I mean if the Government ^▼e 
them support, they will go with that prestige and be able to secure deposits speedily 
and in larger amounts. 

Q. "You suggest that in the development of those industries Government should 

S remote technological and scientific education, and should increase its unproductive 
ebt by about 10 crores in spreading technical and scientific education and in establish- 
ing first rate science libraries throughout the country. Do yoii think that that would be 
good business from the national point of view P — A . Yes. 

Q. Do you expect it will lead to great development of industries, which will repay 
the amount Government will spend P — A. Yes, ten-fold. 

Q. You contemplate these proposals you make would involve a recurring expendi- 
ture of a crore of rupees? — A. 1 roughly puf it at a crore. ... i j 

Q- That would go a great way to spread technical and scientific knowledge in the 
•country? — A. I think so. ^ • o 

Q. And you think that will encourage Indians to invest money in new enterprises? 
Yes. 

Q. You have suggested the establishment of a college of commerce. Is there any 
existing arrangement here at present for imparting commercial education? A. "We 
have got one technical institution at Calicut, and the Government of Madras have been 
thinking of having a commercial institution there. 

Q. It is to be in Madras, not in Calicut? — A. No, the Calicut one would continue 
and they would have another in Madras. i . 1 . 

Q. Do you think that commercial education should be imparted, not only throi^li 
the medium of English but also the vernacular, in order that it should reach the Indian 
workmen community? — A. Yes. - j 

Q, And a large number of men who are engaged in trade or industrv at present 
ignorant of the English language? — A. Yes. Our Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce wei^e running a paper giving market quotations and other things. 

Q. In what language? — A, In Tamil. That was a paying business while an 
English edition did not pay itself. 

Q. Is that paper still going on? — A. The English issue has stopped; probably the 
Tamil is going on, I am not quite sure. n , , 

Q. You have suggested that the Director of Industries should preferably be an 
Indian of experience. Do yeu think that in view of our present industrial progress, you 
will find many rnen competent to take up the post? — A. I think so. 

Q. What is the particular advantage that you have in view by the appointment of 
ah Indian? — A. He will view things from the Indian point of view. 

Q. Would he come in greater living touch with Indians engaged in business? — -A. 
Yes. Our experience in the co-operative movement has been that we always had Indian 
Hegistrars and the movement has gone on very well ; in fact co-operators ba-^ petitioned 
the Government that they should not appoint any European as Registrar of Co-operativ< 

Societie^^^ a,^ggest that “ all forei^ companies, as defined in the Indian Companioi 
Act, should be required to file, besides the company’s balance sheet, «, special balance 
sheet showing the assets and liabilities of the Indian business, and also its profit aii< 
loss accoimt.’" What particular advantage have you from such a -course being followed 

A. In order that the public can have an idea what the profits are, *and how they ar 

arrived at, and what is the income of those alien concerns in India. 

Q, Is there any such rule in any other country that you 4&now of? — A. There ar 
•certain countries where they insist upon production of such a balance sheet. 

Q, For instance? — A. I think it is in Austria and some other places; m fact i 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies now requires, he may call tow it, but I doi»^ 

know ix ho overdoes. ,,,, ^ 

Q. You also suggest that alien firms should be required to disclose their partiisxi 
What is • your object? Do you want that the Govenmieiit here should know Imf 
much business is being done by aliens in this country?— A. It will gp ^ sto 

how much of it is outside. At present we don*"^ know how ntueh is OwfflhA w Engli s 


^ Q What is fbft total number of joinb^tock banks, including branches t£e Pres 
dency Bank, that exist in this mnsidenoy?— A. Thmre are a aianb^ of institutions. TV 
have a lariN number of Nidhies *’ hare. ^ , , - ’ ^ « . ** » ^ 

* Q. Ato they banks rwietered under the Joint Stack C kw¥i| g aim .ea «A. ISToSj. hi 

they are more lose naSl funds. lYou eannet ceil: as“ 
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Q„ Bat wliat'is the niuuiber of banke you have here at present; has the Presidency 
Bank branches in every district?- — A. No, according to my last letter they had no 
^branches in 17 out of 24 diistrictB. 

Q. Among these 17 is there an Indian bank? — A, In some places there are, but 
they are very few, not more than one half a dozen. 

Q. Tou think that the absence of banking facilities in these places is obstructing the 
.growth of enterprise? — A. Yes, considerably. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. "Why don’t you go ahead and establish more branches ? — 

A. “We are trying. « 

Q. Do you hnd much difficulty in staffing branches ; can you get competent men to 
put in charge? — A. Yes.* 

Mr. C. E. Ijow. — Q. How many branches have you got? — .4. Two outside — Madura 
-and Cocanada — and two in the town. 

TKe Hon*hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You are in existence only since 1906? — 

A. We began about the end of .1907. 

Q. So far as the export and import trade is concerned, that is increasing well 
-enough at present? — A. ‘Yes. 

Q. You want these additional banks in order to promote indigenous industries? — 

A. And local trade also. 

Q. I see from one of your letters that the Presidency Bank of Madras advanced ats 
much as 73^ per cent, in 1916 to Indians, and only 87 lakhs to non-Indians. Does that 
not support the Indian enterprise more largely than European? — A. As I have explained 
in one of the fetters it goes to a certain extent to help Indians connected with that kind 
-of business, but it does not mean it supports indigenous enterprise. They are merely 
agents for foreign imports and exports. 

Q. You mean that they are concerned iu tluit sort of business, or are they agents for 
largei* firms? — A. They are practically a set of Indian merchants who are engaged in 
imports and exports. In some cases they are independent.. 

Q. You cannot say how much of this hais gone towards suj)porting other industries? 

— A. No, I cannot say an^^ thing. 

Q. There is no information on that point available? — A. No. 

Q. Your whole complaint is that the Presidency Bank has no systematic scheme for 
financing Indian industries, but you recognise that the Presidency Banks Act must 
be modified before that can be done? — A, If there is a will there is a wav. 

Q. You think that they might do more under the existing Act? — JL. Yes, to some 
extent. 

Hon' hie Sir Fazxdbhoy CnrHinbhoy. — Q. Is the capital of yo\ir bank 10 lakhs? — 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you have got deposits of 36 lakhs? — A. Yes. 

Q. And- you are doing only financing business, bill and hundi business? — A. The 
ordinary business carried on by any other joint-stock concern. 

Q. What joint-«tock concerns? — A. Take for instance your Alliance Bank, or any 
of these banks, or the Presidency Bank. 

Q. You think that a lot of money ought to be given to industries ; why should not 
your Bank finance the industries P — A . It will be for the shareholders to so modify the 
constitution, and then for the secretary and the directors to work it out. 

Q. It seems the shareholders and directors think it much safer to lend in this way 

than to industries ; when they started the bank they thought it was a better thing ? 

A. It was started ten years ago by certain people who were interested in this kind of 
business. They are mostly commercial people in my bank. 

Q. Then you say, “ It should be made quite clear to all concerned that no financial 
« help or concession of any sort will be given by the Government to any business in India 
unl^ half the number of directors on the Board of Control of such establishment in 
I ndia are Indians, and all things being equal, Indians are given preference in all de- 
partments of working You are more keen on the directors than on the shareholders. 

‘Supposing a concern is started with three crores of capital ; 1-|- crore is offered to Indians, 

-and suppose 4hey take 10 lakhs. Still you wish that half the number of directors should 
be' Indians? — A. I ha^e said so. 

' 'Q. Do you think if half the number of directors is not in it, it should not be started ? 

— A, No. 

Q, You would allow it to start if there were Indians there? — A. I would. I know 
•of insi^jjl^ilb Spain where two-thirds of the directors of a railway concern are supposed 
to Sfamish, whatever may be the capital. 

Q* You are not in favour of the proposition that unless Indians subscribe half, the 
-oonoem ought. nowto be started? — A. I won’t go so far. 

Q* Theai you za^, ** What Indians want to be assured of in the first instance is that 
woem 'zriU m attained.” l^ey must have mdhey like Government paper, and must 

safety. They don’t want to go into oonoems where they can lose money? A. 

wants to bn pcoteoted, 

' ' ■ , ■ ' ' ' . . ■ 
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Q. They must risk something, but you say they don’t want toP— The fairest 
arrangement would be to subscribe half. , „ . . - ^ 

Q, You say, “ What Indians '^ant to be assured of in the firat instance is that 
success will be attained. They feai^ that for want of technical and expert mastery of 
the details of the business, it may not prove a success.” They, want to put their money 
where the money can be kept with security, or else they won’t go. They want industriee^* 
to be like Government paper; then only would people/ put their money inP — ^4. If you* 
like you can put it that way. There would be others who will be willing to venture, 
provided they were given more control. 

If there was risk or no risk? — A. They might take the risk if they were securecb 
in regard to the control. 

Q. With regard to tlie Presidency Sank, is the general complaint on sentimental^- 
.grounds; do you want Indian directors, or that Indians should get more facilities? — A. 
It is not a question of sentiment, but for Indians to get more facilities. 

Q. Have any Indians been refused help in business? — A. Yes, to my knowledge- 
they have been declined. 

Q. On what grounds — ^because it was an Indian concern ?-; — A. Yea^, 

Q. And therefore they refused on that point only? — A. Yes, 

Q- Have you any objection to give that instance in confidence? — A. On a previoue- 
occasion I gave instances and the people have suffered . I have drawn the attention of 
two officials of the Government to this matter. 


Mr. C. K. IjOw . — Q. Hid the bank allege the reason for their refusal? — A. They 
declined to give any. 

Q. Why do you say that the refusal was made beeauise the concern was Indian? — 
A. Generally Indians do not get facilities as other concerns get. 

Hon' hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q* You say that on a previous occasion you gave- 
names to Government officials? — A, One official in particular. 

Q. And you say some trouble accrued from it? — A. Yes, the parties suffered. 

Hon' hie Sir PazulbTio^ Currimbhoy . — Q. You have no objection to say whether it was- 
an industrial or commercial business? — A. It was purely an Indian merchant. Indian 
firms don’t get such facilities generally as Europeans. 

Q. But as far as I can read from your papers, Indians are more financed than- 
Europeans? — A. The number is largo. 

Q. The percentage is more? — A. The amount should be largely taken into con- 
sideration; the number of Indian and European firms that are financed; take it pro rata.. 

Q. Has the Presidency Bank lost any money there? — A. I don’t say they have lost 
anything. 

Q- I think when dealing largely with Indians, when they have got Indian direc- 
tors, it would be more useful to know whether the painty is sound? — A. In the interests of 
the bank . seii ii. is very necessary, 

Q. I think that forcing one of your directors on the Board will not meet matters at 
all, and the proposal would be negatived by the majority? — A. That is why we don’tr 
want to have a quarrel with the bax^. 

Q. On our side nearly the majority of shareholders are Europeans, but we have got' 
Indian directors? — A. I hope they have not suffered. 

Q. No, they have benefited? — A. I believe they will benefit here also. 

Q. In a harmonious way you may be able to get your wish? — A. "We have tried? 
that way without success. 

Hon' hie Parndit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Even from the point of view that a large part 
of the bank business is done with Indians, you say that the banks should have Indian* 
directors? — A. Yes. I know a case where it was proposed that Indian directors should * 
be appointed, but it was not carried out. 

Hon' hie Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. In regard to industries, you say Where 
there is a will, there is. a way.” In what way should the Presidency Ba^ advance^ 
.money to industries? They are not able to advance at present on materials or buildings- 
or anything like that. Do you want them to do thatl^— No, I want separate banks* 
for that. And those banks may be financed by the Presidency Bank; they may render* 
them he^. * ’ . 

Q. You say, ** Powers to grant loans on certain securities may be 'revised and* 
widened.” Don’t you think under the Presidency Banks Act they don^lT^^e moneys 
uhless they get two Bignatut‘e6 one of which may be very good, and the other nVt parti- 
cularly so? — A. As I pointed out, that descends into something like a ** gentleman and* 
his g^om.” ^ \ . . > 

Q. Don’t you tbinlc that if they got one safe party the Act should be amended, and!' 
the name of the one party should De sufficient? — A. Probably they find’ it necessaiy to* 
go throiwh this farcec. 

<2. You want to continue this farce? — A. It ought to* be worl^d. in .the sp^t, - 





Q: Suppose a man is worth a crore of rupees, and he wanted fifty thousand 
ds it not ^sW to get another man's sig^tureP It is the bank's business to know if the 
party is sound, instead of having two signatures . Yes. . + « 

Q. A ft you have said, an industirial bank should be started with a GoveminCTi ^ 
rantee and that nioney should be given on plant and other things by this bank? — A. I 
vdon’t think I have said anything like this. 

Q. You isaid in r^ly to the Honourable Pandit that you are agreeable to iiave 
industrial banks? — A. Yes, industrial* banks will have to shell out money like that. 


Q, Suppose in Sengal you have a bank with a crore of rupees capital ; und with 
Government guarantee, and they have not got any industrial concerns ; don’t you think 
•that in the meantime they can keep on doing ordinary banking business until the 
.industria]^ concerns are started? — A. It may be started with a smaller capital, and fur- 
ther capital might be introduced gradually. I don’t think the Presidency Banks will 
tolerate rivals. 

Q. Is the bank rate here higher than in Bombay or Bengal? — A. The rate could be 
reduced. It is not specially kept up for that bank’s benefit. It helps all the banks. I 
-won’t blame the Presidency Bank for that. 

Sir F. H. Ste'wart. — Q. Is your bank included? — A. I do include it. When we 
i’egulate the rate according to the bank rate, and the bank rate is up, we all profit by it, 
but there is a large business which is done below bank rate. 

Ilon'ble Sir Fazulhhoy CurTimhhoy . — Q. You think if a college of commerce is 
.established, and the boys pass through it, they will be employed. Is there a lot of 
scope for them* here? — A. They will get employed. Though some institutions don’t 
attach much value to that kind of education. 


Q, Do you think if the money is given freely, more industries will be started ; what 
industries could be started in this presidency? — A. I don’t know how much the different 
industries would require . 

Q. Do you think there are any new industries that could be started? — A. Yes. 

Q, Are there any in your mind which are stopped because there are no means of 
financing them? — A. I cannot point out any particular industries, but that is the 
general condition. 

Q. You say “ Government should invariably guarantee purchase of products of local 
manufacture. Preference should always be given to local manufactures over exported 
Articles even at a little sacrifice.” I suppose sacrifice in money and not in quality? — 
A ■ If the Government department can manage, I don’t see why they should not. Con- 
sistent with the efficiency ; they need not have highly finished articles. 

Q. Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You mean they should pay a little more? — A. Yes. 

Hon* hie Sir Fazulhhoy Currimhhoy. — Q. Or that they should take a little inferior 
.article if suitable? — A. Yes. 

Q. Axe you getting deposits very freely? — A. Hot very freely. We are getting 
them slowly. 

Q. Because there is Government money in the Presidency Banks the people think 
^hem more secure? — A. Yes, 

Q. Do you want that Government should deposit money in the other banks? Must 
they also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A. Not under the Bank Act. 

Q. Why should they have preference over the Presidency Banks? The Presidency 
Banks have a lot of things which they have had to sacrifice. Before they were brought 
under legislation they had their own notes and other facilities which are now gone. 
'There are a lot of disabilities on account of the Presidency Banks Act, but there is 
■security as regards funds. If you want the Government money to go to other banks, 
idon’t you think they should also come under the Presidency Banks Act? — A. Suitable 
safeguards should Jbe provided. 

Q. The same safeguards? — A, I am for giving further facilities to Presidency 
Banks, but both should be brought under the same conditions. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. I did not quite catch all the questions which Sir Francis asked 
you in the first instance, and did not quite gather your replies. It was with reference 
to what facilities ther#are in this country for training in the business of banking. You 
■said they were none? — A. Practically none, 

Q. My information's that banking is a special honours subject in the curriculum of 
the Dniversity of Bombay for the Bachelor of Commerce degree. You don’t think that is 
suitable^iffhifiLer of instruction in banking P — A . I don’t mow the exact curriculum in 
Boml)fi 2 ^n»regafd to teaching in banking. I was thinking more of our Presidency. 

Q. I believe thnt during the vacation banking students of the Sydenham College of 
'Commerce Kc<momicB m Bombay are encouraged to to into banks and apprentice 

themjwlves in some way? — A. I don’t think banks here take apprentices in that way. 

Q.. deferring aTOin to -andther point, I would like to elaborate it further. EvOTy- 
^siliare we have heard this story about Presidency Banks not advancing money to Indira 
4X»nceras. -JL would like you to let us know frankly why? Is it out of the desire to keep back. 
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is pstrtly due to that ; 'fout even after the things is broug^ht to their notice don’t iieem 

to move in the right direction. ' 

Q. And the remedy you suggest is that there should be Indian directors, who ^^uld 
inform other directors as to the position P — A . Certainly, as I have noted in my note here 
in the case of the hluropean con’cems, the directors of the I^residency 3an]c and the 
iBxchange Sanks know the concerns very intimately, that is why there is more confidence^ 
and the thing goes on more smoothly. 

Q, You don’t attribute any motive underlying itP— It is ' because they don’t 
remedy the thing after being informed, that one is led to think that it is from rivalry. 

Q. It is an unfair suggestion to make? — A. We have been trying for years to gfet 
Indians on the Soard, but they have not taken them. 

Q. Ooing back to another question, in your replies to several of the questions asked 
you as to whether if there were not a sufficient number of Indian directors on any 
concern, you would not like to see that industry flourish. I want to put it to^you that 
there are three different ways of working. First of all, sav the needs of India in any 
particular direction are met by an industry that is outside India altogether. You would 
naturally like that that particular article, which is manufactured abroad Jand introduced 
in the country, should be manufactured here. The other thix^ is ibat it is manufactured 
entirely in India by Indian^ capital. Naturally we would all desire to see that. But is- 
there not a mean between the twoP Supposing we can get Indian capital and Indian 
enteiprise to take up the manufacture o£ any article in the country itself, would it not 
be oi some advantage if foreign capital came in to a very great extent, manufactured 
that article in India, found employment for Indian labour, and in a way pioneered the 
work which could later on be taken up by Indians P ^ W e are not quite ripe to take up 
things straight off ; and perhaps the ^experience gained in this way mi^t lead lateir' 
on to our carrying out these industries in this country itself, so if you are desirous 
that Government ^ould pioneer industries, why not take foreign capital P — A . Yes, take 
part of it in foreign capital. 

Q. W^hen I say foreign capital ” I exclude any but British capital. You say that 
even if it is three-fourths or four-fifths English capital, if -^ere are not enough Indian ^ 
directors you would not like that industry supported. Is it not an advantage to have 
them financed even by foreign capital? — A. That would only mean exploitation of that 
industry. If it is necessary in the interests of the country, as an exceptional case, it 
might b e al lowed. 

Q. Why as'an exceptional case, if it is in the interests of the country? — A. Then we 
would not have a beginning in the right direction. There are instances where things 
were allowed and were not set right. T^ke the cotton industry, it is suffering under the 
excise duty. If you introduce it in that half-hearted way, you are not likely to get 
that experience and finally that control. 

Q, If we are not in a position to work it ourselves, and if our people are not ready 
to find the money, and if Fnglish capital is very much larger in proportion^ how caik 
you expect them to give an equal voice in the management? — A. They must g^ve us 
half the directorate. If they want to set us up on our legs, the^ shoifld take us in order 
to give us experience. 

Q. There is a sentence in your written evidence. It w hardly necessary for 
instance the case of Bombajjr, where there has been closer bo-bpeiration between, Britash 
and, Jndian businessmen, with the result that Indians have undertaken great enterpriser* 
and Indian capital flows to some of these concerns from all parts cn the connbey.”^ 
What do you mean by “ closer co-operation ”P — A. That is as partner or fellow^ireotor^ 
on a otmeeim. 

Q, That is Indian concerns should take I!ngli»hmei|i ae partners^-^A 
oerna I^ve taken Bngtish partners. , ' 

Q. Why is it that these things are achieved in Bombay and ^not elseeham' 
assign a iWscmP—^. The Bombay people were flrt^. to be in touch 

-^ere able to pprsuade them to uJto ft up ^rliSr. 
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Q, And that instead of aisking^ that Government and others should try mid foster 
.industries and help them, ie it not better to try and create a 'desire on die part of the 
people themselves to do these things P — A. Certainly. 

Q. And that more of the effort of those who love tho .country ^ould be devoted to 
some sort of missionary work in making people seek to devote their livee to industries P — 
A. Certainly. 

Q. It seems to me there is too much asking for outside- help %ithout the desire to 
help ourselves. That is the point? — A. We ouf^t to help ourselves, there I agree with 
you. 

Q. Take the sentence of yours. They fear that for want of technical and expert 
mastery of the details of the business, it may not prove a success.** In all. such 
remarks there is always the cry, “ Why doesn*t somebody help usP*’, *' Why ddesn*t 
somebody make things ready for usP ** Don’t you think that some attempt should be 
made to teach people themselves at the beginning? — A. Yes, but they require some 
technical help and advice in certain directions. 

Q. In your note you say ** There are no brokers or stock exchanges in thi» presi- 
dency.” Do you know that undei-wriling is not a very great advantage, that in Durope 
in a good many concerns underwriters take away all* the cream and leave nothing mr 
the shareholders? — A. You have to provide against that evil. 

Q. In Europe whenever they talk about underwriting, it means the rmderwriters 
get all the cream and the people who take the shares suffer P — A . You have to provide 
safeguards against that. 

Q. A little Jower you say, ” If they are given proper training facilities for gaining 
business experience and profitable employment for their activities, an intelligent educated 
class will take to business more and more and confidence in the industrial concerns will 
be strengthened, and there will then be no lack of Indian capital.** Who is to provide 
empl^mentP — A. I mean these concerns. 

Q. But then they are to find employment after they had gained experience? — A. 
They will have to be taken and given i>articular experience, and facilities for this are 
required. 

JIon*ble Sir R. iV. Mookerjeti. — Q. "With reference to the lajdt paragraph on the first 
page of your note ” Interest may be guaranteed by Government in the case of those 
industrieB the workii^ of which will conduce to the benefit of the whole Indian popula- 
tion or the defence or the country,** have you any idea what rate of interest will attract 
capital? — A. Probably till now 5 per cent or 6 per cent; after the war things might 
change slig htly. 

Q. What is your idea, for an unlimited period or for a number of years ?—A . For a 
limited period. 

Q. And if the concern does not pay, the Government must go on paying interest at 
6 per cent? — A. They will have to examine and see how long it can be Worked without 
profit and they will know what risk is involved in guaranteeing that interest for that 
period. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for any individual man to say at the be^nning of an 
industry that this, industry 'will pay^ after so many years, or would not pay P — A . It may 
not b o ' y e so ible with that definiteness, but they will get some idea. 

Q. Do you think that -Government will then come forward to take the risk? — 
They have done in the case of railways. 

Q. In case the Government does take that risk, will they be recompensed afterwards? 
— A. You may provMe that if necessary. 

Q. About this Presidency Banks Act, is this the first proposal of yours? — .1. We 
have approached the Government and sent memorials. When Sir William l^eyer and Sir 
William Clark were here we had interviews with them. The Chamber is' going again to 
address Government in the matter. 

Q. How by altering the Act can you make the shares held by Indians? — A. With 
Indian directors that may not be necessary at all. 


2?r, E. Hopkinson.- — Q. You say ihat it is difficult to attract Indian capital because 
Tjadians dis tru^ each other in commercial matters? — A. It is partly due to distrust also. 

. Q. Why do they -i^istrust each other? I think you say beeause they have not 
sufficient technidal and business knowledge? — A. Yes. 

Qm You psopose to "get over that difficulty by insisting that in eveiy industrial 
company eaie-half the Board shall be Indians and one-half English. What is the object 
of haviitg JtfKlf^the Board Indian; is it in order that^dhey may be instructed in business 
natters^ iihe English?— A. Yes. 

. (2. lEon think a Board of Directors is a proper school ? — A . It is not a school ; if you 
prefer to call it a si^ool I have no obj^tion. 

. Q, 'Yen think that a BoaiA of Directors, which is responsible for the managem^t 
of an indturtry, icf a proper .pldriaijf for instmetion ?~A. It is a proper place for givimg 

school ?-^A . I call it a school. 
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* Q, Well, we call it “ aj»le«e fo? gaimzig.eatperieiice.’' ITcm tiiiak it neoewMixy to 
^ttrmot British capital P — XBm. - ^ 

Q. Yoa don't thi-nV it possible that it lAiould be entirely Indian? — A. Ho. 

Q. 7on thinTr that Britilfli capital will be attracted to industries in which the 
Board of Directors is ** a place for gaining experience-*^ P — A. G-radnally after they get 
experience more capital will be attract^/' 

Q. Do you tbialc British capital will be attracted at allP — A. Hot - immediately. 

(J. How is the capital to be found in the first instance? — A. W^e will have to find it 
in the country. ^ 

Qi But you start your proposition by saying that it would not be found? — A. If 
the capital will not come, we wul have to suffer to that extent. The industry will have 
to be |K>stponed for the time being. 

Q. Would that not affect the country? — A. I don't think so. Certain industries 
can wait. 

Q. Bo you think you would get Englishmen to serve on a Board of Directors where 

of them are there to gain experience? — A. There will be difficulty. 

~Q. Don't you think that your whole scheme breaks down? — A. I don't think so. ^ I 
have been relatinf the instance in Spain where two-thirds of the directors are Spanish 
and work with ^British capital in the case of railways. It is the Sj>aniish Company law. 

Q, I *^ther from you that you think that if your plans do not' succeed, it will be 
better to postpone the development of some industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. You' think that although Englishmen like Indians may expect good returns, their 
*vi8heis ought not to be respected? — A. They ought to be respected. 

Q. Then jou would give Grovemment assistance to English-promoted enterprises in 
order that they may g^et good and quick returns? — A. Provided they take Indians on the 
Boards You came back to school. 

. ^Hon>*hle PancUt M. M. Malaviya. — <2- When you say that Indians should have 
oppcjrtunities -of getting experience of business on the43oard, do you contemplate that 
Indians who will be on the directorate will be' devoid of all knowledge and experience 
or do you mean that they will be men of business who will gain fiurthor experience 
of the'bueinesB with which they will be connected? — A, Yes. 

Sir F. H. Stewart, — Q, Could you mention, if you are asked, the nam«s of any 
business men in Madras who would be regarded by the Indian community as strengthen- 
ing the business Opacity on the Board of the Bank of Madras ? — A . Y^, a number of 


^.“*Whd would be regarded as strengthening that Board from the buisineSB point of 
view? — A. Yes.,. 

Hon*hle Sir^FazuHbhoy Cttrrimhhoy, — Q, They have no laviyers or solicitors on the 
directorate? — A. Two solicitors on the Board of the Banh of Madias. 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What you contemplate is ’dkat stich Indians 
idiould be taken on the Board of Directors who are men ox bfisiness expexieilce and 
reputation, though, they may not 'have particular acquaintance with particular indus- 
try with which Siey ate going to deal ? — A . Yes. 

Q. You that their presence on the Board will be of isome help^ to the managers 

of the industries, to the Board of Industries in supplying *this information regarding the 
obtaining of materials, the marfasting of prodnota in^ Didia, and dealing with Indian 
firms P— A Ysa. 


Q. Bo" that the English directors would derive sor&e instruction from the Indian 
directers^. v^ile the Indian director® will derive some ^knowledge from the English 

directors? A, They will supply local knowledge of materil^, labour and market, aud 

the 'English directors will supply more teohnioal k^wledge of the«>indu8tries with which 
they are financed. 

Q, Bo that it wi^l be a school for both? — A. Well, if ik is tu be called a soho^ * 

<?, Don’t fight shy of the word *•* school *’^Jihe whole wmdd is a schM; Mem- 
bers of the Commissiout asre at school Your whole point is that,* as you have qoatid the 
remarkB of Sir William Clark, if the desire is to bmld up industries^ the capiM, etontedi. 

management should be in the hands of Indians. You want all new v eBtm j Mi e eS to be 
assisted aimheor modell^^-ee ^tr as Govemmtut oau ^ so — that Tndl a ft r — ■* v— 
talent will bp empIdS^ed \in dev^oping Mm industries of India?'— id-, 
object. ^ ‘ 

Q. dEade#l^ tndusiiy JhMi uot ai^Eered 
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Iiidiami with, Shaglialuaea,' oo ^ur as ilia Gtovanuneift cauP — A.. Xes, and to quote 8^ 
William Clark again, lie asked tke Connoil if ** it merely iueant that the mannfaotnraar 
who now competes wiiih yon from sr diatangsi would tranuer his activities te India and 
compete with you within your own boundaries/* -His object #as t6 keep that out. 

Q. Xou want to provide against that; you want to pxov^e against foreign people 
coming and tAlcing away business enterprises If they give us experience, 1 don*t 

mind. 

Q. You want to trade with them on the terms that are favourable to India? -A. 

Yes. 


Witness No. 234. 


Sir W. B». Htjntbr, Secretary and- Trearurer, Sank of Madras. 

Written Svxoence. 

I have the honour to submit a statement of the evidence I am -prepared to give 
before the Commission. It is observed that the Government of Madras nominated me 
as a witness having special knowledge of dnancing of industries and I propose to conhne 
my remarks almost entirely to finance and especially to the financing of industries in 
this Presidency. 

It is a popular cry, if not belief, that industries are strangled in India for want of Fmaroing bs 
reasonable financial facilities. I can, without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the 
complaint is without solid foundation. It is true that large tra^ of Country still lack 
banking facilities but in all the more important centres of this Presidency a branch 
bank is to bo found (vide Appendix I) and I can say that no reasonable business propo- 
sition for financing an industry put before the Presiaency Bank is turned down. X must 
make it quite clear that by financing an industry, I do not mean the finding of the initial 
capital required for the bricks, mortar and machinery, but the working capital reqiured 
to finance the stocks. The business a Presidency Bank may undertake is smbtly 
oonfined wi^in certain limits laid down in the Banks Act, and the underwriting of 
industrial capital imd investing in, or lending on the security of, shares in industrial 
ooncems do not, rightly or wrongly, come within those limits. 

Madras is of course mainly agricultural, but of recent years industrial development 
has been marked, and whereas twenty years ago the industrial concerns we were financing 
were few and far between, we have now in our books among others : — 


9 Cotton spinning and (or) weaving mills. 
3 Jute mills. 

3 Sugar factories. ^ ^ 

3 Large coir mat and matting mills. 

101 Hice mills. 

26 Cotton ginning mills and presses. 

19 Oil mills'. 

2 Small coir matting mills; 

1 Tannery. 

2 Silk mills. 

3 Saw mills. 

6 Tile works. 

3 Coffee works. . 

1 Salt factory. 

2 Tobacco fgcto^es. 

,2 I>istiILeriqp. ♦ ^ 

t Manure works. 

I Bilectrioal works. ^ 

1 Motor transport. 


Amount borrowod ftom bitnk 
m bu^ aoHSoit. 

R8. 

... 96,64,000 


98,42,000 


btsiy season we have out in advances to those ooncems at one time anything 
175 ^d Bs. 200 lakhs. Of this Bs. 110 lakhs are to Indian concerns and 
80 to Bufhpean. ^ 

i' -of industrial movement is graining; ground in 

-L — : — i V - note ^Appendix II) wrisun 


mbveanent, X^onolose a w— I'jt-. .tt/. rrr- , 

vlnapaokur M 'hranches on the.^noe mill 
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It is probably trua^ ^kat. smiill oottag^ iadnstcies^ piqpa^ally m plaftaii far removed 
from the opexatioa of a bnaaofe .%an k ■ are hampered^, by wand or ground down* 

by the- usurious rates of the village money-lender, and for this Ihe remedy would appear 
to be the developmedt of indiufrial co-operation. 

The' raising of capital for large industrial entermiBe is quite another matter and 
^peaking for this Presidency alone, I can say a very dinHMtilt one. A well-managed going- 
concern that has been paying steady dividends/ might probably raise the necessary capited 
for extension without much difficulty from among its own shareholdei’s and managing 
agents, but a new enterprise on a large scale would have little chance of filling up its 
lists by general subscriptions from an investing public, and unless the promoters and 
their friends were in a position and willing to take the risk of putting up nearly the 
whole capital, the proposal would almost certainly fall through. Jn my opinion Govern- 
ment assistance in some form or other, together with the establishment of Government 
pioneer and demonstration factories, is very desirable. 


In question 5 opinions are asked on various methods of Government aid and in 
question 6 on the form of Government control, if any, which should be applied. 

1 am strongly of opinion that it is better not to put any restriction on the manner in 
which Government assistance may be given — a grant-in-uid may. be the most suitable form 
for one industry, whereas a subsidy or bounty may be more useful for another, or even 
a combination of three or more forms of assistance may be desirable. Uach case should 
be dealt with according to its merits and requirements, the wishes of the promoters 
being duly considered. Anything in the nature of these are the rules you may take 
it or leave should be avoided. 


With regard to control also no hard and fast rule can be laid down; each case must 
be dj^alt with according to circumstances. In my opinion, however, it is essential that 
Government should have the right of full control of any concern or industry which 
receives ' Government assistance, though it does not necessarily follow the right will < 
be exercised even in part. 

In my opinion it- is very desirable that in this Presidency Government should 
pioneer industries and establish demonstration factories, but if I may say so without in 
any. way detracting from what has already been done here in this respect, 1 think the 
time has come when all energies and fumlis available should be turned on to really big 
things allowing in the meautimie small things to be proinoted by private enterprise. One 
factory; dolss not make an industry. Theie are possibilities and they should be tackled 
boldly. We have the raw material in cotton the quality of whioh with the assistance 
of the Agricultural Department is improving, and could be very much improved, and the 
market mr the finished article in fine cloths is at our door. We have groundnuts and 
products of the coconut tree, and important industries from these might re^onahly bt* 
expected, if taken up with determination, and above all there should be no limit of any 
kind whatever to the aid which may be given to enterprises because it competes with 
an establi^ed external trade. 


The stage at which a pioneer factory should be closed or banded over to private 
capitalists or companies cannot be governed by any general rule. The failures may be 
handed over when every hope of success has been given up if az^ one .is foolish enough 
to buy them, but not so the successes or promising ventures. They may at any stage 
be turned into companies, and banded over to business bouses to manage and develop, 
but the share capital or the maior portion of it should be retained together with the 
power of full control. The chief aim to be kept in view is, of course, the development 
of the industry and not the making of profits, at the same time it is only reasonable 
that when it can be done without detriment to the chief aim the profits should be made 
so far as possible to counterbalance the losses. On the other hand, if a pioneer factory 
as soon as success is^more or less assiired, is handed over to a private company not only 
are profits lost, but there will be a risk of the establishment of a kind of monopoly, 
whereas if Government keep full control of the parent concern, they will be able to 
encourage development not only by giving financial aid, but by supplying trained workers 
and maitagers with all the experience ox the initial difficulties behusd tbem. It is by 
building upon such founda'^^ion, 1 see the possibility of creating a big financial oorporatibn 
for financir^ the capital requirements for promoting new industries and developing exist- 
ing ones. The creation of a; big financial bank with la^e capital to finance new industries 
£b in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is naught with every possible danger 
and pitfalh In addition ie this the creation of suck an ^ institutten- together with apex 
banks for <x>-operat i v e oredit societies must 'in my- opinion be held in abeyance untif such 
time as the formation or not of a State or cental bank is deffiaitd^y* settled. 

The ‘ fofrmatiDn' of ' State ' Banlr would reHove^ principal /idislmctions to 

•develbpment, via.\,.thk inelastici^ of tbo^ ^wr i eney "and^^withl tm^reoMvval-of that, mvmr 
banks and fndtm^rhd bankt ooufd be more^easaly dbv a l dp a dy pwohidily- ha ^lo earlier 
stages as dapartaents of the central bank. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Natte on rice mills in the Q-nnlUar district. 

The development of the rice mill industry in the Quntur district is due to — 

(1) the enterprise of the people and their mutual trust in each other which 
broiig;ht into existence capital raised by co-operation, and 

(2) the financial, Mcilities offered by the Bank of Madras. 

The usual method of raising capital to start a rice mill is as follows : — 

A^ number of men^ say 12, join together in the venture and assuming that the 
mill is estimated to cost Rs. 60,000, thev decide to take up between them 60 shares of 

1)006. Eac]^ man may take up five shares or it may be that some take up more and 
From' anaong/ themselves > they appoint two managers who take up larger 
hoMii^gs^haai the othtmn as a rule but not always for in some cases the managers are 
«nBll\hi^dei« but during their term of management they are required to increase 
them interest in the x&ills by special deposit, usually Rs. 6,000 which is used as additional 
o a p kaiamdoanctea intweetj 

%* To provide fo^' woiiidtlg'ca|xltiti a farther call is mad^ of say Rs. 200 or Rs. 400 
t|>«p Tlto^worltihg oafdtMi'^ itielf is not sufUoient for the mill's reqtiiremeats and 
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the bank is resorted to for financial assa^ance. This assistance is giTCh in two waja* 
(a) Clean lioans,*’ (b) ** Produce lioans.’* Clean loans are granted on pronotes sign^ 
by the two men who have been appdinted managers supported by a personal guarantee l>y 
those who have taken shares in the mill venture, that is to say, the twelve men jointly 
and severally guarantee the bank against any loss arising out of money advanced om 
account of the mill. On the strengm of this guarantee the bank is enabled to provide 
the additional capital required to cover stocks in p^rocess of being purchased, 
or marketed. 

3. When paddy comes freely to the markei and when it suits the mill to .do so- 
** Produce Loans ** are resorted to. Paddy beyond immediate requirements is purchased, 
stored in godowns under the bank’s lock and key and the bank advances against it. 
The paddy remains under lien until such time as arrivals at the market are not sufiElcient. 
to meet the mill’s requirements. 

4. In addition to advancing moneys to the mills in the manner described, advances- 
are frequently granted by the bank to individuals in order to enable them to take up- 
shares in the mills. The mills with few exceptions are not registered under the Indian 
Companies Act but generally all the parties) embarking on the venture execute an agreo* 
ment. From time to time meetings are held and> a record of proceedings maintained. 

6. There have been disputes among shareholders which have brought about the 
temporary closing of mills but considering the conservative nature of the people and 
taking into account the difficulties which always have to be overcome when new methods 
and customs a*^ introduced, it is a matter for satisfaction that the ryots and merchants 
who joined together have by co-operation aided by sympathetic financial assistance 
been able to firmly establish an important and successful industry in the district. 

6. At the beginning of the movement many difficulties had to be contended with 
and whilei from the point of view of security the bank’s position was sound, it was found 
necessary in the interests of the industry to exercise a very close supervision and control 
over each mill. The bank’s agent frequently visited these mills, inspected the machi- 
nery, the quality of the output and the stocks not under lien ; examined the mill books 
and frequently advised at the beginning as to how the books should be written up 
and accounts prepared. Millers were also advised as to markets and were brought into 
touch with buyers through the bank’s agent at tlie consuming centres. The tendency 
to sell^ rice to too great an extent on credit had to be checked and the necessity of 
collecting sale-proceeds within reasonable time insisted on. Many suggestions Imve 
been made in the direction of getting the mills to employ representatives to travel and 
bring the mill products before possible buyers but the advice is not acted upon.' The- 
Telugu is much less inclined to', travel than the Tamil and in view of this it was suggested, 
that a Tamil representative might be engaged by a combination of mills to visit southern 
places in their joint interest,' but the suggestion has never been acted upon and** the- 
opposing interests of the individual mills are against it. It may however be mentioned 
that at the present moment, at the instance of the Alleppey agent, mill managers in the 
Guntur and Tenali districts are being placed in touch with a firm of the west coast who 
are prospective buyers of cooly rice for the tea and* rubber estates under their agency. A»- 
mills increased improvements in structure from an insurance point of view were suggested 
and carried out and generally speaking the bank’s agent had to take much the same 
interest in these mills as if he himself were part owner or joint manager. In one case- 
on visiting a mill it was found that the structure showed s^ns of weakness,'*the play 
and vibration of the machinery was shaking the building. Fxpert opinion w^as advised 
and insisted on with the result that at a comparatively small cost the bigjlding was- 
made secure and stable and a serious disaster avoided. 

7. The history of one mill may be of interest. At a certain village a considerable 
business was done in selling brown or rough rice to the mills. The paddy was husked 
in hand-mill and the rough rice was sold to the mills but when the demand for raw ry e- 
gave way to the greater demand for boiled rice the men concerned found that what they 
had regarded as a sure business was disappearing. They consulted together with the- 
result that a number of small metal boilers were purchased and placed in various backyards 
where small drying platforms were also laid down. The paddy was boiled, dHed on^ 
the platforms, put through the hand-mills and the rough rice sold to the mills. Some time- 
after this they had a further consultation which resulted in their combining together,., 
capital on t^e lines already described was raised with the bank’s assistanoe and a rice 
mill erected. This rice mill which is successfully working is m^iaged by two of the- 
^villagers and is financed by the bank. 

8. Prior to the year 1906 there were only a few rice noills in the Q-6dfivari, GuhtSr 

and Kistna districts. The number has since increased very larg^y an^4|gTing tikis- 
year (1916) thd bank has financed in these diatiricts as many as 74 rice mills in udmtioh 
ip which there are others, though I believe not many, who have not come to ns for 
assidtanoe. ’ * r ' 

9. Capital for cotton ginning factories is raised lu. the nme manner am4l isbmem 

factories are financed by the^bank on the same lines m th« wUs. - .. 

10. „ The following figures showing onr advances oufirtaiiding in*tihs Gnntfir, OlAvarr 
and Klitna di^adets in may 1906 mid our d^Msits l[olher than Oovemment) on. the 
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same da^ compared with our present investments and deposits in these districts 
KNgr be interesting as showing that banking development in the districts in Presi* 
lenc^^is at present almost entirely one sided : — 

Lakhs. 

* Us. 

. Total advances on Slat May 1906 ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Do. do. 1916 ... 131 

• 0 ^ ■ • • 


Increase 109 


Total deposits (other than Qovemment deposits /b)n 31st May 

1906 ... 14 

Total deposits (other than Government deposits on 31st May 
1916 : 26 


Increase 12 


Oral Evidence, 29th January 1917. 

Str F. H. Stevoart. — Q. How long have you been Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Bank of Madras? — A. Eleven years. 

Q. Before tha\ you were a number of years in the bank’s service? — A. Total service 
low over 28 years. I have held various appointments including that of inspector of 
tgencies. 

Q. And you have therefore an intimate personal knowledge of the bank’s work? — 
4 . Yes. 

Q. You are in favour of Government assistance for the development of industries? — 
4. Yes. 

Q. Financially and by means of the establishment of pioneer and demonstration 
factories? — A. Yes. 

Q, How could that financial assistance be best given? Could it be conveniently 
ind usefully given through the Presidency banks? — A, The Presidency banks would, 
lo doubt, finance the stocks, but tlie Government financial assistance required is more 
in the shape of share capital or jicrha^JS debentures. The Presidency banks could not 
io that under the Act, 

Q. And also it is not exactly banking business? — A, Yes. So far as this Presidency 
Is concerned, there has not been any trouble about financing the working capital of 
industries. 

Q. You do. not see any particular need for modification of the Presidency Banks 
A.ct? — A. Not with that end in view. 


Q. You divide industries into smaller and larger industries and you think that the 
smaller and cottage industries can be dealt with by means of private enterprise and co- 
operation eud that every available assistance should be given to them by the Depart- 
ment of j^^stries? — A. That is my idea. I should like the Department of Industries 
bo take up some really big thing to pioneer. 

Q. Yod^ would put on the bigger things to the Department of Industries? — A. 
Yes. m 


Q- You sa;!^, ** the creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance 
aew industries is, in my opinion beginning at the wrong end ”, but you indicate that 
s big financial corporation might do better. Would that be a private corporation? — A. 

idea was that it could come by the Government pioneering big industries. They 
WBl hold the bulk of the share capital to start with and then they will hand over the 
factory when it has developed and proved itself to be successful and then let go a certain 
amount of shares still holding control of the concern. Then they would start another 
factory and hand it over still holding a sufficient number of shares to ensure control. 
These Government shales would eventually be the foundation of the financial corporation. 

Q, And you would ffuggest the Government disposing of the factories one by one 
and not handing them in a body to certain houses: That would tend to establish a 
monopoly? — A. Yes. 

Q. xou will have to be careful to avoid that? — A. Yes. You can hand over the 


managementtfwiihout the absolute control. You can let the business house working it 
have a e eu tain proportion of the shares. 

Q. "Mow do you think that the Dejmrtment of Industries should be constituted? 
Should there be a Board as well? — A, I think ihat an Advisory Board would be a good 
thing. 

Q. Standing or permanent ? — A. You may have one or two permanent members with 
power to add to their number for partioular industry you want to take up or inquira 

ihto^ ' ' ' * - ' ' ^ 
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Q. Would it havo budf^ettad funda^this Depar^tmoiit of Industrioa or would it^ 
liavo to go to tbe <}ovemmeii.t aajthe oecasion arises P-r-d. It would be well to have a. 
certain amount budgetted for general expenses but power to <exoeed budget when required 
should be freely given when possible. 

Q. It Would be provincial in each caseP It would not be imperial? — A, JSaoh 
province would be well to have its own. 

Q. With a Imperial Director-General of Industries perhaps? — A. Yes. 

Q. Y ou refer to the very large sums you have given out in advanch^. to difEerent 
concerns dui ing the busy eeason. I suppose that money is handled in i^plgpsieli’j^actically 
entirely P — A . You refer to industries proper or to trade in general. 

Q. 1 suppose to finance the various crops? — A. No, it is not all in silver. In some 
districts in the Presidency notes are received and used freely. 

Q. Is there complete willingness to take notes? — A. I think so in some districts- 
though not in all. 

Q. With reference to your remark in the last paragraph of your note* with regard to- 
State bank, one of the functions of the State bank, I suppose, would be to take up the 
paper currency? — A. Yes, and develop a certain amount of paper money. 

Q. But might not that have a retarding effect? The Government notes are gradu- 
ally becoming, it would appear, more popular among the people and if you wish to 
make any change, it might Vie apt to have a retarding effect? — A. Because I think you 
might hand the pax>er currency over to be worked by the State bank, it would not 
necessarily follow that Government guarantee is to be witlidrawn. 

Q. You would agree that any attempt to force the pojDularising of Government 
currency notes would defeat its own ends? It must come gradually? — A. Yes. But 
the ojiening of new branches in all the outlying districts that have not got any banking 
facilities would, in itself, spread tlie use of currency notes. 

(J. Cun you give any idea as to what proportion of the capital that is used in 
financing the movements of crops is non-£uropeans in this Presidency? — A. I am 
afraid T cxiuld not give you any estimate of that. 

Q. A very large proiiortion in the earlier stages? — A. Of course a great many crops 
the European never touches at all. One of the very largest is rice. The rice crop in 
this Presidency, so far as I know, is not touched by a single European. Cotton to a cer- 
tain extent is in the hands of Indians and a large pro}3ortion of it is financed from 
Bombay. 

Q. You do grant loans very freely indeed on agricultural produce? — A. Yes. 

Q. Under necessary safeguards? — A. Yes. 

Q. And act through your agents? — A. Yes. We do not grant loans against produce^ 
in Madras to any large extent. There is very little demand for such accommodation 
except from the small dealers whose transactions it would be too difficult to follow. 
These small men are financed by the shroffs and native bankers down here, that is, 
N^ttukkottai Chettis, and we finance the IVattukko'ttai Chettis to a large extent. On tho- 
other hand a large portion of the business at the branches of the bank is- in the form cf 
loans against produce. 

Q. A witness told us the other day with reference to the Berhampur district— I do 
not think he stated it as a fact — ^but he said that he believed that the bank iKscontinued 
latelv the granting of loans on produce and that there has been a dislocationMof trade 
there. Is that so? — A. It is true we recently closed down all business in^Berhampur 
Originally we had a branch at B«erhampur and we closed that down about Ifi^^ears ago. 
It did not pay. We closed shortly after the railway had been built there, an^trade was 
drawn away from Bierhampur to other centres. A few years ago we attempted to work 
Berhampur as an outagency from Yizianagram, which is a_ very long way off and we 
gave it a trial in more ways than one, but there was practically no business going on 
there. There was no mercantile firm there to whom we could entrust the business and 
so yre closed it down. As a matter of fact, it meant a question of under Be. 60,000 to 
finance all the business offering there, and there was no dislocation of trade by our 
branch being closed down. , * 

Q. Has the Bank of Madras as such taken any interest or done anything to help the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency? — A, We have not taken active part 

in the starting of individual societies, but we have been very sympathetic towairds the; 
movement. The present position is this. The Madras central urban bank which 
is more or less an apex bank in this Presidency has .a cash credit account from us to- 
the maximum allowed under our by -laws. , • . , 

Q. On what security? — A. The security of the pronotes of the rural sociefle^io whom 

Q. Is Ihat quite in order under the Banks Act? — A. Yes, The^pconqtes are payable- 
on demand. They are notes from the rural societies in ^favour of the urban bank and- we- 
held them as security far the cash credit. In addition to that, some years ago the^ 
BeaietFsr asked US il sse eqfuld not do something more to help the district ^oropfra^e- 
SkScs that finance the smaller rural societies and we said that we would be very glad‘ 
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anj defixute proposition that he put up, and so far wo have never turned down 
• an^ byuiness thert he Iw reconunended. At present the Coimbatore District Urban Bank.^ 
T]aehine|K>ly District Bank, Salem District Bank, Madura, B^mnfid, Tan j ore and 
, Kietna Banks have cash credits with us. 

Mr. E, Low. — Q. When your bank advances money to industrial concerns, to 
what extent does the bank go into the affairs of the industry and the way it is conducted P 
— “ large concern, such as^ the Buckmgham Mills and the Carnatic Mills, we 
have th^j^j^hslstncc sheets, and we know their position and we do not require to enquire very 
closely ihtJJ-^eir affairs. With regard to small concerns that are not joint stock com- 
panies but are privately owned, such as dhr rice mills and things like that, we know the 
people who are running them and inake further enquiries as to their means and integrity 
and accordingly we make our advances or refuse them. ^ 

t?. You go more on the character of the persons who are responsible for the concern 
than the concern itself P — A. We have got to take very largely into consideration their 
business qualifications their ability and integrity. 

Q. But you do not inspect their books and that sort of thing bv an officer of the 
bank? — A. We have done so. 

Q. It would be exceptional P — A. It is not our general rule. With regard to the 
rice mills, our agents in certain districts have largely assisted them in their book- 
keeping and the ways of conducting their business. So far as their stocks are concerned 
we examine their books and we get returns of the stocks they hold, what their sales 
have been, etc. 

Q. You say, ** The creation of a big financial bank with large capital to finance new 
industries is in my opinion beginning at the wrong end and is fraught wjth every 

E ossible danger and pitfall.” When you say new industries, would not the industrial 

ank to a ve^ large extent also finance the extension of an existing industry P A. 

Certainly it will do that. I am confining myself to this Presidency. I am not speaking 
for the other Presidencies where industries are so much further advanced than here. 

Q. As a rule, a very large proportion of the business of the industrial bank* in 
the first instance, would be the extension of existing industries as compared with new 
industries? — A. Yes. But if you start a financial corporation with a ve:^ large capital 
you have immediately got to build a number of mills and the probability is that a good 
many industries will find development in being over-done. “ 

. Q. I asked you what you thought the danger would particularly beP It would have 

to be a big bank, or else it could not undertake that kind of business at allP A It 

would have to be so. 

Q. Because it will have to distribute its risks? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that it is likely that in this Presidency you will be able to distri- 
bute your risks sufficiently P—4 . Not at present. B»ut there are certain possibilities 
11 begun quietly and gradually worked out. 

. « list of industries which you say your bank has been concerned! 

in financing, you mention only one tannery P — A . Yes. 

Q. In view of the large number of tanneries, some of them of importance, which 
exist in this Presidency, it is very curious? — A. As a matter of fact, tanning industry 
IS one the bank has always fought very shy of. It is rather a speculative business 

and to’s^^rge extent the tanners are already fully financed by the big firms. • 

Q. Yffu do not finance them directly, but they are financed by the exporters whom 
you finsMtoe in turn? — A. Yes. As a matter of fact, exchange banks really finance a 
great^ ^rtion of that. It is export business and it goes to them naturally. 

Q. You prefer to allow the financing of these tanneries to be conducted through 
some firm that has made relations with them P—4. And eliminate the danger of the 
^^fsme 8t<^k being fiimnced twice over. 

^ Supposing it is a ^question of Government financial assistance by-^ loan, do 
you l^nk that the loan should be given by Government or preferably by the Indus- 
toal bank? — A. By the mdustrial bank. That is what the industrial bank is intended 
xor. 

Q- ^P^rt from t^ fact that Gtovemment will be doing the industrial bankas business 

reason to bear on the thing than the Government P 

4. The bank would be more in touch with thd business. 

V- Bp you ^ink t^re would be a large business for the industrial bank to do for a 
tkvmheat of yearsP — 4. ITot in this Presidency. 

that there is a case for the Government retention of management of 
pteoaeaaa^faotoiy m forder ^ sppply trained workers and managers? — A. Yes. That is one 
pi t h e i inp ortant reasons^ for Gtovemment having the control. 

^ ^ prevent a pione^ factory with Government money behind 

“ <«>ncems that are started there- 

T at^ .aB impossible, but ^at would be your suii 

^ tha natoral^^ ^tensiofi of ihe industry would 
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Q, T^t might ^nsiderably increase the Government’s liabilities for proper manage- 
ment which would not be desirable? — A. ITes. 1 did not consider that^ but I do not* 
consider it a matter pf great importan'oe. Though Ghovemment has power of contetd they' 
would not necessarily exercise the power. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Would you suggest territorial distribution of activi^ in 
that case? — A. When subsidiary or independent concerns are started, they might arrange 
with the original concern^ that they should not compete in certain areas. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Or they might sell their output through a common agem^P — A. 
They could sell their output through a commop agency. 1 think that the evils of ooxxi- 
petition between a new concern and one that had been pioneered by Government can be 
^^^ggrerated because they cannot both be working under identical conditions. It is 
quite possible that the private concern would be working under more favourable 
<5onditionB. 


Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. The object of the Government institution will be partly 
educational? — A. Yes. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. You say, “It is a popular ciyr, if not belief, 
that industries are strangled in India for want of reasonable hnaucial facilities. I can, 
without hesitation, say that in this Presidency the complaint is without solid founda- 
tion.” You refer there to agricultural industries mainly? — A. No, 

Q. You refer to manufacturing industries also? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many weaving mills are you financing here? You say “ nine cotton spin- 
ning and (or) weaving mil^ **? — A. There are nine altogether. Three of them are spin- 
ning only five are spinning and weaving and one weaving only. 

Q. Are these owned by Huropean firms? — A. Some of them are. 

Q. Which of these ? — A . It is not quite, correct to say Suropean owned — we will 
say, European managed. Most of them have a good many Indian shareholders as well. 
There are the B^uckingham Mills, the Carnatic Mills and the Bangalore Woollen and 
Cotton Mills which are managed by Messrs. Binny & Co. The Coimbatore Mill is 
mans^ed by Messrs. Stanes & Co., but a good deal of the capital is Indian capital. 
In hd^sore, the Spinning and W'eaving Mills are managed by Indians with Indian 
capital. Mall mill is entirely Indian capital, but it has been handed over to the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Stanes & Co., because Indian management was not successful. Kales- 
waram mill is entirely Indian capital and Indian managed. It is managed by a big 
Nattukkottai Chetti.. Koilpatti Mills are owned and worked by Indians. 

Q. In what way do you finance — on the security of stocks? — A. It really comes to 
security of their stocks. To a certain extent we work in this way. We take a pro-note 
jointly by the managing agents and the company for a certain amount, say for five 
lakhs or six lakhs, or whatever it may be, and they undertake to hold all the stocks 
or the equivalent against it and we get a monthly statement of the stocks on hand. 

Q. Are the three jute mills mentioned in your written statement Indian or Euro- 
pean? — A. They are all Indian. The biggest jute mill is part of the South Indian 
Industrials. It used to be the old Arbutnnot Industrials, but it was bought over by 
the Hajis and it is worked by them. ^ 

Q. You say that these industries have not found any difficulty in obtaininj^ finaa- ' 
cial help. Have you had any proposition before you for capital for starting ind!hstries 
A. No. I do not think we have had any special application except in caepe of the 
small rice mills. They put up a certain amount of cash and we give an advance on the 
personal security of those interested to build godowns. We help them as far as we can 
within safe limits without tying up an undue amount in briok and mortar and machinery. 
That we cannot do. . . ♦u 

Q. Ho these rice mills generally prepare rice for export — that is, the 101 rice mills* 
that you speak of? — A. Not entirely fqr foreign export. .There is very little that goes 
tq Europe. . . 

Q. There is not vejy much foreign export trade in Madras in rice? — A. There aire 
two places that a certain amount goes to, Ceylon and Mauritius; very little g^oes to 
Europe. 

Q. To Sumatra? — A. Not very much from this Presidency. They used to get rice 
from Hangoon and Siam. 

Q. In Madras it ia mostly boiled rice? — A. To a very large extnat, it is boilad 
rice. * . 

, Q. I have heard it stated^ that your branches are only in plaq|»s where thpxe^ ia a 
brisk' export or import trade. Is that so? ISlow far is that statement cccrreotPr-^. It 
ocmld not be farther away from the truth. Xt is not so._ The amopoit iAaxt we finance 
for foreign mqmrt is ▼a?y small compsmtively s p e akin g.. It eo happens that tre 

have got, a great many ca our branches in eea-port towns,'biat yqii have tO'go.haei^ 
to the dates when were 2rat started~in thosh days thm . SNse — 

manieatinns but by aeai 






Q. And they have stayed there? — A. Tes. The trade hae ecnieentrated there and 
’:raiiw»yB have concentrated there. The great difficulty of goings inland and opening more 
hranche e is the want of reso^ces. 

Q«^-What resources? — A. Banking resources. 

Q. You have got branches in seven places or nine at present in this Presidency? — A. 
We have nineteen branches and five sub-branches where we have an officer stationed 

in addition to these five out-stations where we have an officer stationed perma- 
nently, '^e>' have a number of small * places, some practically in the wilds where there 
is no means of getting to them excepting by walking over the paddy fields when the 
canals are closed to traffic. We have an Indian stationed at these places who takes 
charge of the produce th&t we grant loans upon. 

Q. How many districts do these branches cover? — A. There are 24 districts in the 
Presidency and we have got sixteen branches in fourteen districts. In some districts 
we have more than one branch, and there are ten districts with no branches. There 
are six Native States and we have three branches in two Native States. One Native 
State has two branches, and there are four Native States without branches. 

O’. So far as British India in the Madras Presidency is concerned, you have ten 
branches? — A. Ten districts without a branch. Fourteen districts out of 24 have got 
branches. I can admit that India is under-banked. 

Q. The total number of branches that you have is altogether nineteen? — A. Yes. 
One of these branches is not in India but in Colombo. 

Q. You yourself feel that these are not sufficient for the financing of industries 
in this Presidency? — A. I have always thought that India is under-banked, and one 
difficulty is to get resources with which to open more branches. We have got to 
remember that a bank has two sides. On one side, it borrows and on the other side it 
lends. In new branches my experience is that it is always in one way that banking 
facilities are wanted, that is, facilities for loans. There is no object in opening branch 
banks when you hhve not got money enough to go round. That is the sole reason of the 
w%|it of development of banking in this Presidency. 

Q. You have l)een helped by Government by very large balances recently. You 
cannot legitimately complain of want of money? You have had the use of Government 
balances to a very large extent? — A. Not to a very large extent. We have got much 
lees now than 30 or 40 years ago. We have on an average about a crore of rupees and 
I am very thankful to Government for it, but I should be more thankful if they gaye 
me another two crores, and it could be used to very good purpose in this Presidency. 

Q. Have you anything to suggest as to how more capital could be obtained from 
the people, for instance? — A. It is beyond me anyhow to induce the people of India 
to put their monej’' into banks. 

Q. Don’t you think that what is needed is that there should be a regular banking 
orMni.sation,.to provide a very much larger number of banks both in the districts and 
tahsils, for a Presidency like this? — A. Everything depends upon funds. Provided 
there was no lack of funds sufficient branch banks would quickly follow. 

Q, The population of’ this Presidency is nearly forty millions? — A. Quite possible. 

Q. You had, for instance, in England, 7,000 banking offices in 1913. In Ireland you 
have 863 H^anking offices and in Scotland 95G? — A. Yes. 

Q. Compared to the ^ facilities which those banks provide for the people of the 
TTnited Kingdom, you might say that the banking facilities here are extremely poor 
and unsatisfactory? — A. Yes, but there is this difficulty that you seem to Overlook. A 
great proportion of these branches are what we call deposit branches. They simply get 
deposits. 

Q. I want to go to the root of the matter. What do you think led to the develop- 
jnoxit of banking there and what stood in the way of banking here? You have been 
conncMsted with> this bank for 28 years. Has any effort been made by the Government 
during the last 28 years that you have been connected with this bank to train Indians 
in banking methods? — A. I do not follow the purport of your questiozj^ Is it to train 
the gener^ public to appreciate the value of banks. 

Q. No. To train Indians to manage banks, to run banks as managers? — A. I do- 
not suppose so. 

Q. Nothing has been done? — A. I do not suppose so. 

jQ. Don’t you ascribe this want of growth of banking largely to the absence of this 
kind of education? — A. No. 

Q, You know that in Japan in the course. of 30 or 40 years they have developed 
baAkisg to a very large extent ? — A. Yes. 

You know that the Government there have taken definite steps to impart and 
train the Ja^ianeaeto young men. in methods of banking? — A. Yea. 

Q. Don’t you think that a~eimilar course, if adopted here, would spread a knowledge 
‘'‘■oA bankxng husineas among 4he people and would create more confidence in banks and 
ia^iuse Indians to invest their money in banks? — A. I do not think so.' I think *you have 

^ .go deeper. , 
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Q. Wliiat is itP — A. 1 thmk to a Jarg^e extent the tsouble is in the Indian of 
succession. *“ =. I'i * 

Q. In what wa^F — A. You take an undivided Hindu family for instance. A i^en 
can make no provision for his wife excepting by the jewellbry that he loads ^ h^. A 
man cannot put money in deposits and industrial concerns to make provision for his 
wife. She wants naturally some provision left for her especisdly if there is no son, and 
there is no particular love for her. You take the Muhani m adan law of succession. , Xt 
is true the ladies of the family are entitled to a Certain share, but they have ux^oi^u- 
nately the gosha system and they depend upon agents outside,^ and the probability 
is that in a great many cases they will be swindled by their agents and the consequence 
is that they want to have their money immediately under their control and the best 
way to get that is to have actual gold in their possession. That is not peculiar to this 
country either. I happened to have a conversation with the Financial Adviser to the 
Egyptian Government and I asked him about the hoarding of gold, and he told me 
exactly the same thing obtained in Egypt, viz., the Muhammadan ladies* prefeTOnce 
for having gold under their possession. 

Q. I fear that you are not well informed on that point. Are you aware that a very 
large number of Hindus living in joint families have been carrying on business for 
generations. You might say almost cent per cent — I mean among the trading com- 
munities? — A. The trading community is very very small and I am talking generally. 

I talk of this Presidency and I restrict my remarks to this Presidency. I do not know 
what may be going on in Bombay ; Bombay is much further advanced than .Madras 
in industries and trades. In Madras our traders practically keep no Capital in their 
trade in cash ; their capital is in land and houses and jewellery. 

Q. You are aware that investments in banks are a matter of recent growth in all 
countries P Even in England it has been growing so that if you compare the Inures of 
England 30 years ago with those of the present day, you will find a tremendous diTCrenceP 
— A. Yes. * 

Q. And so also, investments in banks have grown enormously in Japan during !>»> 
last thirty years and also in other countries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Has that not been a matter of education in the ways and methods of bank- 
ing? — A. Partly that, but chiefly to natural development due to the increased wealth 
of the country. ' 

Q. So that if comes to this, that here you can account for this want of development 
partly owing to the absence of wealth and partly to the absence of a knowledge of the 
modern methods of banking? — A. 1 won't say that. 

Q. Take for instance the savings banks. You find that Indians are largely invest- 
ing money in the postal savings banks ? — A . Yes, to some extent. 

Q. And they are investing money in co-operative societies ? — A . To a certain extent. 

Q. Is it not due to the fact that savings banks have been instituted and co-operative 
banks have been instituted? — A, Undoubtedly. If they had not been instituted they 
could not put money into them. 

Q, If they were not in existence where could they put money? You think that 
short Of the demolition of the joint family system and short of a change in Hhe purda 
system among the Muhammadans, there is no step which you can r^ommend to Gov- 
ernment to promote greater investments in banks? — A. I do not think that anything 
that you could do will induce a greater investment in banking excepting natural develop- 
ment. As I have said before, India is under-banked, and if I had the power and 
resources I would have banks opened everywhere. But everywhere we go, it is a case 
of wanting to borrow from the bank and not paying money in, and the development 
of a number of branches must necessarily^ be slow. ^ 

Z>r. E. Hapkinson. — Q. In cases where you have opened branches in the mufarail 
do ^you find that there is a great development in the ^ number of depositors ? — A . Ho,- 
the' development is very slow. i 

Q. It is so slow as to discourage you from extending the number of branches? — A. 

I would not say discourage. As lon^ as we have got resources elsewhere in big centres 
we will go in spite of the fact that it is very slow development. It is so slow thaf it 
has np^, ena bled us to open as quickly as we would otherwise have done. 

Q. What do you mean by saying that India is under bankhd? Is it that ‘there is 
not a sufficient number of branches for the size of the country? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you cannot suggest any means by which that paiNacular dsffionlfy oan be 
got over ? — A. To my mind the formation of a big State ba:u wiih thepapMr 
would help ViOfry largely. It ie uot the question whether a branch pays or 
prevent tW increase of branches. 1 am quite prepared to open ^hrembm at mawf 
places that I l^w ^fUI not pay for many years to come^ Z knew e^entuhliy 
be made, to pay, h^vo not got the resources to open.*' * , . 

rQ. Ymur asi^bitattoo to enable it to carry Out 

development Fr’-A. iPm* 
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that. 

Yes. 


I*an4i£t ,3^ . ^3i. 3£al€ivi^a.—^Q. Wben was the Indian Sank started P — t3L» 
Q. And it was started on the failure of Messrs. Arhuthnot & Go.? — A. Shortly after 


Q. Are you aware that a lot of money was invested in Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co.? A. 


Q. -Nearly a crore of rupees? — A. I should think probably that there was fully two 
-crore of rupees. 

Q. It was nearly aJl or mostlv Indian money? — A. No. ' A crore of rupees was Indian 
money. The total amount of deposits in that firm was over two crores and I should 
think that over half was -Indian money, but I do not know the details. 

Q. About crore of money was Indian money? — A. Yes. 

Q. And it came from the Madras Presidency? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are aware also that the Indian Btank has attracted mostly Indian capital ? A . 


Q. And it has now got a working capital of nearly fifty lakhs? — A. About 60 lakhs. 

Q. Is not that clear evidence that Indians are willing to invest money in banks? A. 

T do not think that 50 lakhs is a very big sum for a big Presidency like this. 

Q. Do you think that without the enoimous help which the Presidency bank has 
been receiving from the Government it would have done better than the Indian bank 
has done during the last nine years? — A. I have nothing to say against the Indian bank. 
I have no doubt that the Indian Dank is doing most excellent work and I have no 
desire for it otherwise than that it should prosper. 


(At this point the Commits sio7i adjonrned and, resumed after an intervalJ) 

Q' You are aware that a good deal has been said about Indians not being appointed 
-as directors of the Presidency banks, and I find in your evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission that you expressed yourself in favour of the appointment of Indian directors. 
Am I right in that view? — A. I do not remember having expressed that view, of being 
in favour of an Indian director. I do not think I was asked the question. I was simply 
asked whether there were any Indian directors, and I said no, and that, so far as I 
could remember, there had never been any occasion when an Indian director had been 
proposed. 

Q. You were asked why no Indian directors had been appointed by the bank and 
you said that a large proportion of the shares of the Bank of Madras were held by 
Europeans and no Indian directors were appointed by the shareholders and you did 
not thii^ that there had been within your recollection an Indian director proposed. Since 
that evidence was given I understand that a gentleman was proposed and that he was 
defeated. Is that so? — A. It is a fact that on one occasion there was an Indian proposed 
but he was not eligible and then they proposed some one else and he was not e^cM. 

Q. Don’t you think that it would be an advantage to have some Indians as directors 
-of the bank? What is your personal view? — A. My personal view is that it is not a 
racial question at all. We want on the directorate of the bank the best men that we 
can get hold of. 

Q. The bank has been in existence since 1876 under the present Act? A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not strange that you have never found one single Indian gentleman, apart 
from any racial consideration, whom you could elect as a director? — A. I do not think 
ttere is anTthmg very exixaordiMry about that. After all, you take Madras itself. 
You find that all the lai^ industrial affairs are run by Europeans and all the biir traders 
;are Europeans. ® 

Q. Are not many of these European traders and merchants men of less substance 
individually than a number of Indian merchants in Madras? — A. I take the firm that 
iihey represent. 

'Q. The man is elected as a director for his personal -qualifications ? — A. Yes. For 
his personal qualifications and not for his wealth. 

Q. And not in connection with the firm merely? — A. He is elected for his personal 
-qualifications, but, the ^pkostion that you asked me just now was whether there were not 
many Indians of great^ wealth than the individual partners of the firm? 

Q. Yes. — A. That mhy be so, I could admit that. 

Q. And many of these Indian merchants are carrying on business in their own 
way on a. laim scale? — A. That I am not prepared to. admit. I say that there are 
pxapta^yjlly no Targe Indian merchants in Madras. 

. <(^..Wliat is your idea of a large Indian merchant? In order to shorten the point 
got in madr4 merchants of the same standing, so far as position and 

^ mer^tekal' of the indmdual parfioers of the European firths 
mo number of ekares they hold in the concerns? — A. That is indi-. 
''tOaa ' •taliring nf busInfeM. Aa husinem you mufbtake firm against fizih. 

you must take an individual mah 



mmiuBt an indiTidnal man and it is not a qu^on of woaltb. So lon^r M ho 
s&oiant wealth to obtain the qualifying number of ^ares and he hae got the abilify,* 
he is eligible and wjb select him. ^ i. j. j - 

Yon do not think that there have been many Indian merchants dnringr ^ese- 
fdrty years in Madras who could be elected as directors of the Board? — A. I do not know 
one that has g-ot the qualifications necessary for a directorship. 

Q. Nor an Indian lawyer? — A. I do not see that we w^t a lawyer. 

Q. You have two lawyeraP — A . We have our own solicitors. 

Q. You have never felt the need to get an Indian, — even though an Indian lawyer 

as a director of the bankP — A. The point is this I have no right to select him. It 
is for the shareholders to select him and it is entirely a proposition for the share- 
holders to say whom they want as directors. The bank is a self-governing institution 
and it is the right of the shareholders to elect those whom they think best fitted. I have 
nothing to do with the election of directors. If there is an Indian qualified in every 
respect and they select him I should be most glad. 

Q. You suggest here tliat if big bank were established it might not find business 
enough for some time to come. I)on*t you think in view of the* possibilities of mdustrial 
development in various directions, any bank like that which is started should, in the 
course of a few’ years, find enough business to go on with? — A. I see very great difficul- 
ties in the organisation of the bank. To start with, you must have a very very expensive 
staff of experts to enquire into all the possibilities of new industries, and if you start 
to collect a big capital, the first difficulty you have got to encounter is , the difficulty of 
getting oapitcQ for this particular purpose. I see no reason why it should be easier 
to get capital for a bank that is going to finance industries than it is to get capital to 
start the industries direct. 

Q. Leaving the question of starting industry* itself and confining ourselves to the 
question of the bank, there are three things on the security of which a bank like that 
might make loans, nanaely, stocks, machinery and buildings? — A. Yes. But I do not 
think that you would advocate that a bank under ordinary banking conditions should 
grant advances in those ways. It is a financial corporation. 

Q. I am confining myself to the industrial bank that will be started with the 
object of helping industries. There are three things on the security of which the bank 
might make loans, viz., stocks, machinery and buildings? — A. Yes. 

Q. Your present Presidency bank does lend money on the security of stocks? — A. 

Yes. 

^2* You do not find any difficulty in deciding what money you should lend on that 
Borurity? — A. No. 

Q. Then the only security which the new bank will have to deal with will be machi- 
nery and buildings? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in having an estimate made of the value of buildings in 
the city? — A. Yes, there is. 

Q. Are there not engineers who can tell you what a building should be valued at? — 

A . A building is valuable according to the purpose for which it can be put to. * If you 
have a building erected as a cotton mill and the cotton mill fails and is not successful 
or is not likely to be Successful, that building would be worth nothing, unless it can 
be turned into something else. 

Q. Suppose you want to judge as to what loan you should make, and as to what 
capital has been invested in the building and machinery, — assuming that you want to- 
lend money on that security — would you have any serious difficulty in finding that out P — 
A. No. There is 'no difficulty in finding what the building would cost, or what the- 
machinery would cost. 

Q. If an industrial bank confines its business to lending money on those securities' 
why should there be any great need of having a large number of experts on the staff! 
to advise it ? — A . Because I conclude that you are going to advance against something- 
more than what the industries cost to erect and establi^. TJnless.you have some cer- 
tainty that it is going to be a success, you are not going te advance money. — 

Q. Would not the bank judge, of all the possibilities before deciding it? — A. T 
do not think that Ibe ordinary banker is qualified. He is not a technical expert in 
every conceivable trade or industry. 

'Q. He will be able to judge of the value of stocks? — A. He will, jtidge of their- 
market value. ^ 

Q. He will be able to get advice as to value of m;^hinery and buildings? — A. Yes.. 
Q. On these three securities would it not be possible to come to u ooncluaion wheUi^' 
he should or sihoiild nof advance a certain sunount of loan, amount of loan being in 
his disoreiaonP — A. I do not ihsnk that it is possible unless one 
industry is going tU'JplMft^pceerfuIly worked, bemuse I undufs^iad ynUr/sdea ii 
tial advance to enublu the ^ atartedv You are not 
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oaae of an industiy tfaiat haa already proved itself to be succesaful and to be ablo ^ 
•work profitably it would be thought advisable to grant a further advance. That ia a • 
.difi'erent proposition. * 

Q. 1 am asking you about the case of an industry which has secured some capital 
and has invested that capital in building and plant and which wants to obtain money 
in order \o go on with the business? — A. The business is already running? 

Q. The business has been started? — A. And proved itself to be profitable? 

^ Q. May be profitable or not profitable. 1 wish to know whether the bank could, 
lend money not only on the security of stocks but also on the security of building and 
machinery ?—t-A . A great deal would depend on what the results of that running had 
been up-to-date. It woufd not be sound banking business for a bank in the ordinary 
sense to advance against building and plant. If you have an industrial corporation which 
raises money chieflv by capital and by long term debentures or inconvertible debentures — 
debentures the holders whereof can only recover the money when they find some one 
else to take them up by selling them or by passing them from hand to hand — then the 
proposition might be considered. If a bank is started and you have nothing to finance 
yrou force the pace. 

Q. Is it not a matter of the required amount of capital that you would take 
in the beginning? — A. Tes. 

Q. And there would not be any 2 >iactical difficulty on that score? You will not 
bo flooded with more money than you want and you will take in as much as you will 
be able to utilise? — A. You must have a big capital and a big business 
to start, a bank *of this description, if it is to be of any use, because you have a very 
large and expensive establishment, and to my mind it is a point whether Qovemment 
will be justified in providing this stafi to begin with. 

Q. Suppose Government did not provide a pice of the money for this bank and it 
simply guaranteed 5 per cent interest for ten years. Suppose that Government did that 
much only would you have any objection to that bank being started with that Gov- 
ornment guarantee? — A. I have no objection to a bank being started. 

Q. Do you think that capital will come in with that encouragement? — A. It will 
-depend on th^ate that you will give. 

Q.. Five or 6 per cent ? — A . I do not think so. 

Q. The rate of interest being a matter which has to be determined by existing 
•considerations at the time, that is a matter of detail? — A. Yes. 

Q. But if the Government guaranteed what may be regarded as a fair rate of 
interest, you think that private enterprise would invest its money in such a bank? — A, 
If G<>vernment give a permanent guarantee, no doubt, a certain amount of money will 
be forthcoming, but I should doubt very muqh if only a guarantee for a term pf years 
is given, because it is an entirely speculative question as to whether this bank will suc- 
ceed or not. It will all depend on the success of the industries that they 'finance and 
the suebess of those industries will depend upon the particular expert stafp that the 
bank has from the beginning. 

Q. Have you studied the growth of Japanese industries during the last twenty or 
thirty years ? — A . I have not made a detailed study of it. 

Q. Or of the German industries with reference to the methods of banking? — I am 
quite well aware of the conditions in Germany and how they have sprung up. They 
have sprung up gradually. They did not start one great big financial corporation. 
They started a network of banks that have to a certain extent invested their money in 
industrial concerns, but they have actually furnished a large portion of their share 
capital and in that way in spreading their risks over a great many things the successes 
have made up the losses, and that is where the difference comes between taking up a 
'large share in the capital and lending your money out on debentures to these things, 
because your losses in the latter case are not compensated for by increased capital 
'Value of shares in successful enterprises as in the former case. 

2>r. JStopkinson to the Hon.*hle jPandkt M. M, Malaviya. — Q. What are those German 
'banks ? — A . I have not the exact names just now. They are mentioned in the Heport of 
"the Moneta^ Commission of America which deals, distinctly with the question of the 
methods of German banking of industries. 

Mon*hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Of course, safeguards will be provided and ' 
nobod;^ vi^ wish the Govemm^t to leap into an enterprise blindly, but with due safe- 
-gimrd sjEp u think thaba system of financing industries -through the medium of an indus- 
*^^1 haw* which you m^^ht call by the name of industrial corporation if you like, — 
would he able, to afford much assistance to new industries hereP — A. I am quite pre- 
'pared to admit ^lat and I should like to see it ernne about. 

Q. Wa vinai^ yem to help^us with definite and practical ideas as to how it might 
'UOtae have, indnmted iu my^i*^te way in which it could be brought about, 

^ Goveanuiiemt pxoneeHng large indusiries, that is, industries that hre 





ely to extend lai^ely, and that will form the nncleus capital of the mdvwtrial bai^^ 
d then it will gradually develop further. They will have no deposits in the strict 
Lse, but inconvei;tihle debentures. 

Q, The difficulty in pioneering is that Government can pioneer only industries which, 
ve not been developed? — A. It could not be pioneered if already developed. 

* Q. And therefore that would limit the scope of Government assistance very narrowly 
yoji confined it to mere pioneer factories? — A. Yes. I believe there is plenty of' 
)m. * ^ * 

Q. But there is also plenty of room for other industries which cannot be called pionwr 
iustries now, but which need to be developed in order that the immense quantity 
raw materials which we are exporting at present should • be manufactured in this 
Liiitry ? — A. Yes. There you have got to consider the interests of those people that 
ve done pioneer work, and that have in earlier stages lost heavily over it and are 
w legitimately looking to their profit from their determination in carrying it through. 

Q. Nobody would wish that any private enterprise should be hurt by any assistance- 
at Government gives, but at the same time you should remember that there is a lot of 
tides being imported into this country? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. And when you have to fight against these imports you do need Government to* 
nder all the assistance possible to develop our own raw materials? — .4. I jam quite 
agreement with that. 

Q. You have been in favour of a State bank being established for many years ? — A^ 

Q. Am I right in understanding that you think that the State bank sliould be a 
•ivate institution? — A. Yes. I think you have got the nucleus of it already. 

Q. And you want the existing Presidency banks to be incorporated into the State - 
,nk P — A. Yes. 

Q. And the shareholders of the Presidency banks will continue to be the shareholders 
the State bank? — A. Yes. o. 

Q. AVould it not be a contradiction in terms to siieak of it as a State bank P — A . You 
n talk of it as a central bank. The Bank of England is a private institution with 
ivate shareholders. . , - ^ , 

Q. The Bank of Japan is a State bank, half the share capital of winch belongs to 
e Government and the other half to the general public. You think that the paper 
irrency should be made over to this bank. Don’t you thi^ that paper currency 
ill receive a rude shock if a private bank takes up this business? — A. I do not see 
ly other trouble at all. I should advocate, of course, that it would be still Govem- 
^t note under the Bank’s control. It will simply mean) that the credit of the 
overnment will be behind it plus the credit of this bank. 

Q. You do not expect the Government to take any responsibility, that is, moral' 
sponsibility for the successful working of this bank ? — A . I do not say for the success- 
il working of this bank, but they can guarantee the^notes that they issue. 

Q. Why should not thev keep it in their own hand? — A. Biecause of the require- 
ents of the country that wants to expand in trade. It is a question of providing cur- 
ncy at the time the country wants currency, and under bank control currency would'} 
iturally expand when required and diminish when it has served its purpose. 

Q. Is not Government in a much^rbetter and immensely superior position to give- 
lat eiasticity to the banking system than any private concern? — A. I do not agree. 

Mr. C. E. — Q. Was it not the difficulty in America? — A. Yes. If the Ck>v- 

•nment handed over the paper currency to the bank> they would have a very laiig^e- 
)ntrol in the management of the State bank and they would also have a very oonsi- 
»rable share in the profits of the bank. 

Hon*hle Pandit M. M. Mala/viya. — Q. You want Government to have a large control^ 

I the management of the bank and to have a share in the profits too? A. Y'es. 

Q. You advocate it largely on the basis of what obtains in England on the Bank of~ 
ngland system? — A. I do not advocate the Bank of England system at all, 

Q. Is not the modem tendency both in America and Germany according to the- 
eport of the Monetary Commission of 1908 and the discxission that took place, in 
emany after the crisis of 1908, against the suggestion that you make for a pxiveta- 
vned bank like the central bank? — A. I do not think w at aU. The Amencan. orisia- 
as due to different things. ^ m . . 

Q. Has not the discussion been against the view jhat you are advoca^ngP^4’4 

Q If it was decided to start a State bank without this private ownership id 
bate bank in the full sense iSf the term, would you be still in favqur of itP 
ould and 'ut'^^~'~'^ — a***} UWi rtrf 

iiper cu r re n cy wMerye ^ 

make ' 
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It a State baxtk like the one 1 have indicated to you were started, would n<»t 
• the oalanoes which the Government of India and the Secretary of State possess be moiu 
lax^ely available for the development of Indian industries in India than they would! 
be under your system? — A. No. So far as I see, exactly the same* only minus private 
capital. 

Q, 1 include in the balances, paper currency reserve and the ^old standard reserve? — 
A. You have all that in my scheme and you have private capital in my scheme in 
addition. 

Q. You have not considered how the general Indian public will view a proposition 
like yours? — A. That is a statement not a question. 

Jlon’ble Sir FazulhTUty C-urrirnhJuoy. — Q. You have just said that you advance loans 
to the cotton spinning and other concerns on two securities? — A. Yes. 

Q. You do not take the liquid assets too? They give you a statement of the 
liquid assets they possess? — A. Yes. 

Q. Generally you advance to rice mills and other concerns through hundis? — A. No. 

Q. You directly deal with them? — A. Yes. 

Q. You send currency from here? — A. hVom the branches. We have treasury 
branches and finance from there. Also to a certain extent we finance on the joint 
j>ronote of the two managers. The mills are largely conducted by a small co-operative 
society of 12 or 20 people who collect together, of whom two are the managers and these 
two will give us a joint pronote for a certain amount. . There is a limit fixed and the 
remainder of the shareholders will give a personal guarantee and that provides sufl&- 
cient for ordinary working capital. In addition to that, when they want to take the 
opportunity of favourable prices and make large purchases of paddy, paddy is bought and 
put in the godowns and they hypothecate it to the bank and we advance against it. 

Q. That is during the 2 >addy t^rop season? — A. It works pretty well all the year 
round. 

Q. And it does not lie idle? — A. It is utilised more or less the whole year round. 

Q. Do you advance largely on imports, or the financing of crops and industries 
or do you do hundi business? — A. To a certain extent, we advance on hundi business 
that is, among the shroffs, and perhajjs we may have as much as 50 or 75 lakhs out to 

them. We have a particular class of Indian banker called the N attukJcottai Chetti 

and we advance largely to him and he in turn advances to the outlying places where 

we have not got any branches. As a matter of fact we advance to a very large extent 

for the Burma rice croji. A lot of money goes from Madras to Burma to finance the 
Biirma rice crop. . 

Q. And do you finance the established industries which you name? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have never refiised the big industrial concerns here any large loans? — A, 
Not any reasonable finance they want. 

Q. You ane for Government help. Do you think that Gk>t-emment ought to advance 
money on machinery on deferred payment system? — A. I see no objection to it on princi- 
ple. Every case has got to be decided on its own merits. 

Q. You know we are considering a scheme about Directors of Industries and the 
Boards of Industries. Should they recommend to Government what industries must 
be financed or what people must be sup|)orted to start new industries. Th^ Govern- 
ment will have their experts who will go down to the place and they will find out 
whether it is feasible or not, and the B<oard and Director will say whether these 
men are capable of starting the industry or not, and on that recommendation the Gov- 
ernment ought to help, the particular industry. Do you think that Government should 
deal with these different concerns directly thiough the Board of Industries, or should 
there be some financial bank or corporation as suggested by many witnesses P 
Supposing there Is a Government industrial bank and the Board of Industries 
recommend thd*bank to advance such an amount as Government has approved, do you 
not think that it would be a much bettor machinery than Government directly dealing 
with the different concerns? — A. In this Presidency I think it is better to be direct 
from Government to staj^t with at present and until industries are much further developed. 

Q, After the industries are developed can it be done? — A. In Bombay it is a 
different question altogether, or Calcutta where you have large jute industries. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. What is this itinerating expedition to Europe 
to find out a noHsans of disposing.^ raw materials P Who have sent this eMedition P — A . 
Xt is xi^ solely for the raw products but to increase the trade generally oi India and to 
try ani rdev elop it. 

Q. Who has sexvt this expedition? — A. It is largely financed by the Madras Chamber 
of 'CcHnmeroe. 

Q, And how many gentlemen- have gone? — A. Two gentlemen. One is a Govem- 
^ment official, that is, the Directoi* of Agriculture, and the other is the Deputy Secretary 
of t^ Bank of Ma^me. The ejcpedition is to Russia and France. - ' ' J i 
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Son-bU Sir FazMhoy 

divided upf There ere no big- oapitalute to , 

a You i^comaieiid that Govenunent should start b^pioa#er 
(7 And if worJred successfully hand them orerF A. zw, . . • 

Q, To whom, because you say that there is no capital in IfadirMF^e 2»aiii them 
into a joint stocJc company and dispose of such shares as th^ can, hnt holding' a con- 
tioHing interest in order to be able to develop. , +0 .i t j .n . 

O. Don't you think that there would be mismanagement do think so. 
The probability is that you will find concerns in Calcutta and Dombay will be glad to 
come ^own and take a share. , 

Q. That would not be a good thing for .Madras, would itP — A. I do not think it would 
be bad. It is develcming the country, because, after all, the amount that goes by way 
of dividend on an industry is only a small portion of the benefit that the countiy receives 
from tJte industry. 1 , 

Q. Then there will be a cry that Bombay and Calcutta will dram Madras F But 
don't you think that, in place of that, if the Government starts small pioneer factories 
and teaches the people that they can do likewise the successful small industries will 
be taken by small capitalists just like the rice mills P— A. It will do good eventually, 
but there are very few small industries that I can think of that will turn out into a 
bjg industry. The rice mill is here because it is one of the biggest products that we 
have got here and rice mills have developed very quickly. But take cotton, it is another 
thing. 

Don't you think that it is necessary for the Government to take up big industries 
and pioneer themP I think they can get enough capital from the capitalists if they 
give them something like preference or guarantee, and it is on the Government side 
that they are not willing to encourage itP — A. If you can start industries with outside 
capital you can do it. 

We want Government to guarantee interest? — A. I do not see the object of 
guarantee if outside capital is coming in. I have no objection except that if there is 
a guarantee there must be a guarantee on the other side that it will not be made a close 
monopoly. 

Q. There should be no monopoly? — A. No. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. What do you mean by a monopoly in this case? — A. If there is 
a pioneer industry? 

Q. You refer to something of that kind in your evidence. How could it be a 
monopoly? — A. If Government guarantees, interest in the first stages of this industry — 
there will be a good deal to find out, many mistsilces are made and money is lost to 
staj’t with. Government has made this good and the industry has been started on a 
sound basis. Government has got all the knowledge of the mistakes that have been 
made before and is in a position to develop, but if instead of developing by formation of 
subsidiary companies Government hand over the whole concern to private capitalists 
the industry will probably become a monopoly. 

Hon' hie Sir Fazulbhoy Cm^mhJioy. — Q. W^ith 28 years of exj^erience in this Presi- 
dency can you suggest to us any way by which wo can make the Madras Presidency 
more industrial? — A. I think there is a decided opening in the products of the cocoanut 
tree on the west coast, and ground-nuts which are very largely grown in this Presi- 
dency, and I think that there is a good deal more to be done with cotton and possibly 
with jute. You have got a substitute here though it is not the same jute as the 
Galcutta jute, but it makes the most excellent gunny cloth. 

Q. Do you think that the people have not got the right sort of education to go 
into industries in this country and that makes all the difference that technical and 
industrial education has not advanced very much and that people take to literary 
education? — A. I do not think that has very much to do with it though it may have 


something. 


Q. Do you get your clerks and other* employees here easily? — A. Yes. 

<2. Have they been trained in colleges? — A. No. We train them otirselves. 

Q. How do they g^t bank experience? — A. In the banks. I went into the bank 
without any technical training, 

Q. If you have a commercial college would those students who pass out from it 
be useful to your bank? — A. I have no doubt that they would be of very considerable 
use. As a matter of fact,, we have a small commercial school at *Calicut ‘ we 
have certain clerks from there who have turned out quite successful. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In appendix. II you talk about rice mills and cotton ginning 
<£aotorieB. Are t^ese ffir export purposes? — A. Cotton ginning ii not ull for export. 
JfVom these cottem gins local mills take a obtain amount. 

Q. Bice millsf-^A. Sxcept a small amount for export to Ceylon and ICaiuitms 
rioe is all for intmial oonsumpuon. 




^ Wwfuxk yottx sxporieiMs^ of 'tlio woocbsuff of 'tii# 

*Modc»s BanJc, do you think that a modifioatioti of the lureacoit Act will be advSitageoiia: 
and should be ad<mted — 1 mean on general lines^ and I am not talking about any parii- 
cular pomtP — A, La some ways, it might bo modified. I do not think that it is altogether 
a perfection, but it has answered very well indeed, and certainly some of the 

restrictions are, on the other hand, considerable safeguards. 

Q. X do not mean absolute alteration P — A. It is questionable whether it will be 
advisable or ^ not to allow the Presidency banks to advance against the securi'^ of good 
marketable industrial shares. There is a danger in it, know what happened to 

the old Bank of Bombay. 

Q. All the same you "do not mind having that Act a little less stringent? — A. I have 
no objection. After all, it is a great deal a matter of management. 

Z>r. E. Hopkinsamr. — Q. I believe the Export and Import trade of India is 
financed by the Exchange Banks? — A. Yes. 

Q. The Presidency Bank hardly touches them? — A. We are debarred from touch- 
ing exchange operations, 

Q. The business of the Presidency Banks is chiefly to finance established industries?-— 
A . Yes, and for the financing of the crops that are afterwards exported also to a certain 
extent when the exchange banks* bills for imports are overdue the merchants will take 
advances from us against the goods and pay the bill of exchange. They will also discount 
their trade bills as they sell at pretty long credit to the dealers who take the goods 
up country. 

Q. The security in that case is the crop? — A. Yes, or the bill. 

Q. It is not both? — A. No. Take an importing merchant who imports all his goods. 
He pays his bill to the exchange bank and hands over the goods to the bank, and 
afterwards he sells the goods to a dealer who sends them up country and he gets the 
dealers* bills so many months after date and that bill is discounted with us and the 
stufi goes away. 

Q. The crops, in some cases, may be a growing crop? — A. No. The Presidency Bank 
is debarred from financing against growing crops. Indirectly, it might advance against 
growing crop, by having tlie personal security of two persons.*^ 

Q. The growing crop is not financed either by the Presidency B>anks or the Exchange 
Banks? — A. Excepting as I say by the personal guarantee of two persons. We might 
have two ryots growing paddy in adjoining fields and they would come jointly and give 
a pronote for say Rs, 20,000 in order to finance their growing crops. 

Q. I think in some part of India growing crops are financed by some banks? — A. 
Yes, but not by the Presidency Banks. The Presidency Banks have got the Presidency 
Banks Act. " 

Q. Are there any banks in Madras or the .Madras Presidency who do finance grow- 
ing crops? — A. Not that I know of. I do not know whether the Indian Bank does 
or not. So far as I know, the Indian Bank confines its business very largely to- 
Nattukkottai Chetti. 

Q. I understood in reply to Sir Fazulbhoy that you said that in every case the per- 
sonal security of the directors of the business or the managing agents was taken in 
regard to cotton, spinning and jute mills? — A. We divide them into small and large 
industries. Cotton weaving and spinning mill will be a large industry with a big 
capital and with managing agents and we take the joint pronote of these two and 
give them credit on account and they can run up and down as they require money and 
send us a list of their stocks every month. 

Q. The smaller industries? — A. In the case of smaller industries, we advance a 
small amount on the joint pronote of those interested and then the balance against 
stocks, which are left under the bank*s control. 

Q. You never take any debentures? — A. No. 

Q. Are you debarred from it? — A. I could not take any debentures. 

Q. I suppose you can finance any such industry if personal guarantee is forthcom- 
inpfP — A'. Yes. 

Q, So that, you ^piduct your banking business exactly on the same lines as that 
conducted at homeP-^ — A. Yes, on very much the same lines. 

Q. Do you advocate any extension of the powers under the Act which would allow 
you to take other forms of security? — A. I would not strongly advocate. I would 
not raise any objection to having power to advance against the shares of mercantile 
concerns. I tfii^ it might be helpful to industries but there are dangers. It is a 
queel»A, if it is carried to a large extent, whether it does not tend to a lock up. 

Q. Do you, iny'our expexfience, have many applications for loans from small indus> 
tries which you refuse on account of security? — A. Not very many. There are very few 
that we have ^absolutely turped down. There may be some small cottage industries in 
plaoBs-wlliich we would not touch.- , 

Q. Are they properly, provided ior by the co-operative banks? — A. No. 
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Q. But you would estate broadly— of course, there miuht be exceptions — ^that, in 
your opinion, there was no ^eat need for further financial facilities for small indus- 
tries P — A . I do not tMnk there is any very great need. 

Q-. Supposing yoTur answer had been otherwise on that point and you had said that 
there was a need, it is our duty to try and see how that need could be supplied. It 
seems to me that there are three courses open by which the object can be atteined, 
and I should like to have your opinion on each one. Take the first. Supposing an 


to give any expert advice which is required, do you think that under those circumstances 
capital would be forthcoming? Would such Government assistance be an inducement 
to both Indian and British capital? — A. I think it will have some effect undoubtedly. 

1 think some sort of financial guarantee is necessary. 

Q. There are many ways in which it can be given and one way that we hear of is 
through an “ industrial bank.** Let us try to understand what is meant by an indus- 
trial bank. The industrial bank will be an institution for the purpose of lending 
money and I presume it would lend monej’^ on interest? — A. But I think it will be more 
than that. Would it not 'include the provision of a very large proportion of the share 
capital ? 

Q. It will take a pai-t of the shai'e capital? — A. Yes. 

Q. How are funds to l>e provided for it? — A. By share camtal and by debentures. 

Q. Who are to be the subscribers of the share capital? — A. That is the difficulty. I 
do not know in this Presidency where the capital is to come from. 

Q. Where there is a difficulty we must face it? — A. I think in this Presidenj^ there 
will be a great difficulty in getting capital. In Bombay there will not be any difficulty. 
In Bombay there is very much more wealth than in Madras. The wealth of Madras 
is very much spread out among a number of small landowners. There are few large 
landholders. 

Q. Here in Madras you look to Government for providing capital ? — A. I look to it 
in the initial stages. 

Q. And you propose that such a bank when constituted should receive money on 
deposits? — A. No. 

Q. That would be contrary to all banking principles? — A. Yes. They might use 
them so far as they finance local stocks, but their chief resources would be debentures and 
capital. 

Q. In Madras it comes to this, that the Government finds capital for the bank and 
the bank employs that capital in taking up shares in industrial enterprises? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a distinction between it and the Director of Industries taking up 
shares in individual enterprises? — A. If the Government take it up themselves, they 
will only be able to put in Government money, but if they start this industrial bank 
with a capital the nucleus of which they have got in the shares, they will be able to 
get'outside money against debentures. 

Q. You just said that outside money would not come? — A.. I do not think that in 
Madras it will come to a large extent. 

Q. And it comes to this, that Government finds the capital and employs that capital 
in taking up shares in various concerns? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is that banking at all? — A. No. 

Q. Is it not fooli^ness to talk about an “ industrial bank in this connection? — A. 
I would not go so far as that, because I think we have got to look at the future. If 
you have this industry started, you then begin to create wealth which will come in 
time. 

Q. What I want to get at is, why call it an “ industrial bank It is no more than 
the Government directly taking an interest either in the form of guarantee or deben- 
ture or share capital in particular enterprises? — A. At the beginning there will bo no 
difference. 

Q. How do you think that a difference will ai*ise in course of ^earsP — A. When the 
industiy has proved itself to be successful, there is always some one who. will come 
forward and t&e up some shares. « ^ 

Q. The shares which were hold by the Government ? — A. They will part with a 
certain number of the shares. , ^ ^ \ ^ 

Q. When the shares com^ to a premium the Govemmmit will sellr*--A. Yes, 

Q Why should not Government make the profit instead of the bank? — A. I^ceally 
makes very little difference, as the profit Biat they make does not go towards reducing 

^ ' * * • • 

is there not a disadvantage in what we call an industrial bank in Uiis re flect, 
that when a propositi<m goes wremg it may be hiddep, whereas U Government wem 
directly interested in any individual industry, the light of public onmi^^w^ld he 
brought to hear upon the ^ing, and any mistakes made would omne to light f — A. X 
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ndo not think there is any very great diiHculty and 1 do not think that mistakes will 
«eme to light in Government reports. 1 should think that they would come to light 
in the same way if there was an industrial bank. 

Q. In reply to Mr. Low you described some of the obstacles to the expansion of 
baitking business especially in country districts, but you did not mention one factor 
which I should like to know whether you consider of any importance. At what rate 
-of interest do ypu lend money on reasonably good security to some one in the mufassil Y — 
A. We will t&ke for instance, cotton •mills. Up till qiiite recently, the rate was 
per^ cent to a good sound concern — a big concern. 

Q. And what do you allow on deposits? — A. We are allowing at present at the .same 
time, 4 or 4^ per cent. • 

Q. And what rate does the village bania get from the cultivator? — A. Twenty-four 
-or 36 per cent. It is not actually in the amount of interest that they get upon the 
loan, but the ryot has got to sell his produce to him at a low rate. 

Mr. C. E. Li9%o. — Q. Is it not a fact that these men are making an enormous number 
■ of bad debts? — A. I should think they make a very fair number. 

Q. I have heard it said, but I could not subscribe to it, that a bania on an average 
makes 7 or 8 per cent on his capital? — A. That is a moderate estimate. I should say. 

D-r. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Assuming that a man in the mufassil with capital can only 
get 4^ per cent from the Presidency Bank and 24 per cent by lending money other- 
wise with a certain amount of risk, don’t you think that it is natural that he should 
prefer to employ his capital in the second way rnther than the first? — A. Undoubtedly, 
that is ^ite natural. 

Q. That is the real obstacde to the extension of the banking system ? — A . To a large 
extent. In the agricultural districts here one large ryot lends to the smaller ryot, with 
the hope that eventually he would get the smaller ryot’s land which is adjoining his 
-own. 

Q. Bo you think that it is possible by legislation to limit the rates of interest? — A. 
I should be very doubtful whether it would have any real effect. There ore so many 
ways of getting round it. They would make it good by having an agreement to hand 
over the produce at a certain rate. 

Q. Admittedly this great evil exists, do you think that the best way of combating 
it is by an extension of the co-operative banking system P — A . Yes. There is no doubt 
that an extension of banking generally would be beneficial. The competition of persons 
ready to lend money is the best way of knocking down the rate of interest. 

Mr. A. C}vt^'tcrton. — Q. Is it not a fact that at the present time the Nattukkottai 
•Ohettys receive considerable deposits from ]>eople in the t;ountry? — A. In some parts 
I believe they get a certain amount. 

Q. They pay about 9 percent, on fixed deposits? — A. Perhaps they do. I think 
they probably phy about 6 per cent on running accounts. 

Q. You have suggested that the extension of the co-operative banking system is 
^rhaps the best way of dealing with these smaller industries and financing them. 
Uan we contemplate people who control these co-operative banks being able to get the 
necessary technical and general business experience to enable them to carry on that 
work especially in the initial stages? — A. I cannot say that. I have not thought 
these details out. That is a point that has got to be considered in connection with the 
co-operative movement. At present the co-operative movement here is practically con- 
fined to money lending* to the ryot. 

Q. What we have to consider here is what means should be devised' by Govern- 
ment or by private persons to finance industrial enterprise in this country and to bring 
about a gradual growth of industrialism, and' various methods have been already dis- 
cussed this morning but no reference has been made to a past method. You are, of 
course, aware that there were a number of agency houses which were practically private 
bankers and that they received very considerable deposits which were employed in 
furthering indus^ial enterprise? — A. Yes. 

Q. And that ^stem has broken down almost entirely? — A. Yes. It has quite gone 
out now. m- 

Q. Is it desirable or possible to revive it? — A. I do not think it is desirable 
It was dangerous. 

Q. Dr. Hopkinson has dealt with the question of an industrial bank or industrial 
'Corporation, and I understand that you are in favour of Government pioneering indus- 
trial concerns and finding money to start them and to a certain extent I am in agree- 
ment witif you, but the dmculty I foresee from past experience in such matters is that 
if a Beportment of Industries undertook such work it would also be necessary to 
get T«leaai^ from the ordinary Government restrictions under which ordinary official 
business is carried on. I do n||t think it is practicable, for instance, 19 carry on com- 
meroisd work under the audit of the Aoeountant-General and it woiUd- be necessary to 
crente .a, new ej 9 teaaiK.ot Government control quite different from that to which the ordi- 
Government ^Rupartments are sub|eotedP — A. I agree to that. 
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Q. Apart from those large industries which, in the first instance, before we oaj^ 
take up, must be the subject of detailed enquiry and probably abo of a considerable 
amount of experiment — which will take time — we must also try and cover the country 
with a network of small industrial concerns to deal with the agricultural produce of the 
country to enable it to be put on the market in a more profitable form than at present 
and we have also to develop what are called cottage industries. Do you thiTik that 
the system that we have been experimenting with in the south of India is a satisfactory 
one and likely to lead to useful results? We are making takavi loans under an Act 
with which I think you are acquainted and we also supply certain types of machinery 
to people on the hire purchase system at eas^ rates of interest whilst the loans ai’e 
lepayable on tolerably easy terms. Under this system we dre lending in a province- 
like Mysore nearly two lakhs a year at the present time, and probably it can be developed 
to four or five lakhs a year without forcing the pace too much P — A . Is it five lakhs tnat 
goes out in addition to what comes in P 

Q. No. The total loans in each year would not exceed five lakhs, so that on a five 
year period for recovery the total capital required would only be 26 lakhs. Now would it be^ 
practicable for the Presidency Bank with a guarantee from the Government to take 
over this business and finance it in the same way, or would it be possible to establish 
separate banks to deal with itP — A. The Presidency Banks Act may be amended. 

Q. I want to know whether some private banking agency or co-operative banking 
agency could be devised to take it upP — A. That is a case for a co-operative banker. 

Q. Do you think that our present methods are a satisfactory ^ay of developing all 
these smaller concerns P — A. I think so. I do not know how they can very well be 
developed otherwise. 

Q. Might the same thing be applied, as experience increased in the Department of 
Industries, even to larger concerns, or would it be better to devise some separate 
method P — A . I do not think that co-operative societies can be got to develop these so- 
quickly as to be able to do both. 

Q. You have told Dr. Hopkinson that there is no scope here for an industrial 
bank or an industrial corporation? — A. Yes. 

Q. It has been put to us on several occasions that an industrial bank may be estab- 
lished for the whole of India. Do you not think that it is too big an area for one 
tiuancial corporation to operate upon? Would it be advisable to endeavour to establish 
such a big corporation? — A, It would be very difficult for one corporation for the 
whole of India to be able to examine thoroughly the requirements of the various 
provinces. You cannot have a large number of branches. It is a different thing from 
having a central bank for the whole oi India and you have branches all over the 
country. 

Q. Supposing you have one large industrial corporation for the whole of India, 
can you uitlise the local Departments of Industries in each province to make all the 
necessary investigations and to act as a sort of intermediary between the people who 
want to start industries? — A. That may be possible, but then you would requife to have- 
a constant representative at each place where that industry is working. 

Q. You point out perfectly clearly that in any industrial corporation or bank you 
require a very expensive and extensive staff to deal with all matters. The larger the area,' 
the more fully would you utilise this expert staff? — A. You will have to utilise some 
other agency still. 

Q. What should be that agency? — A, If you have the Central Bank with branches 
everywhere making this as a side show of their business — ^more or less 'to be agents. 

Q. Do you think that in India it would be justifiable to establish a central experi- 
mental laboratory costing five to ten lakhs and manned by a proper staff to work out 
all the various problems connected with, for instance, the oil industry in their scientific 
and- technical aspect, so that we might make the best use of the raw materials that 
we have got? — A. I would say for industries generally. , 

Q. You think that it will be justifiable for Government to spend money in thak 
direction? — A. If it is going to lead up 4o a very large industry. 

Q. You cannot say at the outset that it is going to? — A. At the outeet you can. 
say whether there is a reasonable prospect for it. 

~Q. You have stated that there is veiy great difficulty in getting at the private 
hoards of smsdl people. Dp you think if it would be of use if the pbst office, savings, 
banks were made a little more popular and more facilities were given and ^ higher 
rpte of intwest was paid on ^ deposits ?- 7 — A. It might attract more money^ but it will not 
help the general financial situation at all excepting in so far as Gb>vernment railways are 
conpemem ^ ‘ 

<2. It is sim^lY,& firat step towards encouraging the mon^ .to oofue out mther than- 
keep it in their housesF-r— A. I do not know whemer. the xaimng 6f the rate .wpnldi 
attract so much money -as would ocmuteErbalanoe ihe actual expens^ . 



Mon'ble ParyiHt M. M. Malaviya, — Q, You endorsed l>r. Hopkinson’s criticism of 
.the ijadustrial bank. But the indufitrial bank that he foreshadowed was different from 
the one that 1 suggested? — A. Yes. 

Q. 1 eiiggested that Government should guarantee interest anH 1 never suggested 
that Government should take a number of shares in the concern and directly come 
-into the business in that way ? — A . Yes. 


• Witness 2<i5. 

Mr. i>\ G. Wab,b»ook, a.ic.i.m.e.^ Director, Massey ^ Co. {Limit edU) , 
Engineers, Madras. 

Written Kvidence. 

If money is needed in commercial enterprises it is worth paying for, and it appears 
unwise to give financial assistance to a concern which cannot afford to repay a loan and 
pay the interest on it, except in cases in which Government wish to have experimental 
work carried out by private agency, which otherwise they would have to carry out 
themselves. 

Different industries in different stages of development require such widely different 
methods of support that it is imT>ossible to formulate general rules with reference to the 
form of financial aid to be offered by Government. In many cases, the supply of 
machinery on the hire purchase system would meet the case, but in others it would be 
eminently unsuitable, and it will probably be found necessary to consider each case on 
its own n;.erits. 

The purchase by Governnaent of locally manufactured articles in preference to 
imported articles provided quality and price do not widely differ is a form of support 
which appeals with force to the engineering industry, and the spirited observation of 
existing rules on this subject would do much for the ^industry. This is being fully 
dealt with by the Indian Engineering Association, with whose views I agree. 

I can find no objection to the establishment of pioneer factories by Government 
in cases of industries new to this country. It is in my opinion essential that business 
and engineering experience be brought to bear on such operations, and unfortunately 
we cannot be sure of obtaining such experience in the Director responsible for the 
operations. Unless this business and engineering experience is brought to bear, 1 
consider the cost of the factories is prohibitive, and to a great extent is money thrown 
away, inasmuch as the results attained by the total expenditure involved could be 
imnroved on with perhaps less expenditure and in a fraction of the time taken by 
present methods if the work was directed by business engineers. 

"When a pioneer factory has demonstrated the fact that an industry is a commercial 
success as managed by Government we can safely assume that it will pay under private 
control and the question of handing over to private management, or its continuation 
as a Government factory should then be considered. I find it difficult to formulate 
,a covering principle applicable to all possible cases. 

The fact that an established external trade already exists in any particular com- 
modity appeals to me as the strongest argument in favour of an investigation with a 
view to local manufacture, and I can see no reason whatever why any limitations are 
needed in this direction. Demands exist which must be fi'led by local efEort or foreign 
‘offort,, and the avowed object of all Indian industrialists is to replace foreign effort 
by local effort, with which object I agree. 

With reference to Government competition with existihg enterprise, I am of the 
-opinion that this should be avoided, wherever possible. Government cannot hope to 
compete fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial 
Interest: and responsibility of the men in charge. 

Government competition can be avoided in most cases, as the underlying idea 
-is in some cases to improve the product and there appears to be no need to duplicate 
an already existing plant in order to produce the crude material needed, which could 
tjuite well be brought locally, at a cheaper rate than Government can manufacture it. 

The development of general industries calls for expert engineering knowledge, 
expert business knowledge and exoert chemical knowledge. When the development 
is undertaken By Gtovemment, a knowledge of Government procedure is also needed, 
and tfag ability to organise the department on practical lines- to meet the prevailing 
needs and conditions. . ; . 

IS’o one TwftTi cdki reasonably hope to combine the essential qualities required, and 
Govemlhent service does not tend to produce such men. Under present circumst^ces 
wilh a Director and without d Board or Industries, efforts at dovelopmtait are entwely in 

hands of the Director, whose predecessor may hove left legacies “ Jhe shape of 
■en&ltfyo industries in which the present 'Director may have no faith possibly with gcxid 
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reason. In any case, such, emb^o industries cannot expect the attention ^ven by 
their founder from a Director not in sympathy with the effort, and a !Bk>ard of Industriesy 
beings inore constant in its composition than Directors of Industries, would in all 
probability show much greater continuity of effort, and better practical results. The 
knowledge available on a Board could be standardized within narrow limits, whereas- 
it is quite impracticable to standardize Directors of Industries. I am therefore in^ 
favour of a Board of Industries, for this Province, together with a Director of 
Industries. 

The Board might consist of mechanical, electrical and chemical engineers, and 
business men, nil with a thorough and practical Indian experience and knowledge of 
conditions as they exist here. The Director, of Industries BlK)uld be a good organiser, 
essentially an engineer and would be ex-officio Chairman of the Board. 

The Members of the Board should be the cleverest men available, official or otherwise 
Their ideas as a body would be carried f>ut by the Director of Industries and they 
would need the power to obtain and pay for expert opinion on any subject on which 
their own knowledge was felt to be insufficient. The Board should have power to add 
to tlieir number if found desirable, and generally be vested with the hipest possible 
powers. 

£xhit>ition«. It is. difficult to prove that industrial exhibitions have a cash value^ but they offeir 

an excellent advertisement to the exhibitors and in many cases it is possible to say with 
certaintv that an exhibit has been a commercial success. My experience of exhibitions 
has been uniformly good, and I have no hesitation in saying that their value is great, 
and that Government sliould encourage such exhibitions. 

Sellers and buyers will come into contact whether exhibitions* are held or not, and 
1 am inc;lined to think that the greatest good of exhibitions lies in the fact that they 
convert dreamers into actors, and result in the purchase of machinery which, without 
the exliibition. Mould possihly never be purchased, or perhaps purchased some t’^eara 
hence. Undoubtedly exhibitions should be jiopular in character, but I am inclined to 
think thal a permanent exhibition of machinery suited to Indian industries with the 
annual addition of n. ])opnlar section would be morc^ useful than an annual exhibition 
alone, and could be combined with a commercial museum sneb as exists in Calcutta, 
and should exist in Madras. 

Training of labour. I do not think that the training of labour as at. present offered by Government 

in Madras will serve any good purpose, inasmuch as a boy working in an engineer’s 
shop after a day’s work at his trade, is naturally not keen on spending nis evenings at the 
same work, and probably having to pay a fee to do so, nor is he keen on learning 
some other man’s M-^ork. No on^ide training can equal that obtained in a commerciiw' 
works if we admit that say a good turner is to be the finished product. But his general 
knowledge of engineering might he widened with advantage and any latent ambitions 
he may have thus artmsed, but the only way to do this appears to be to offer the 
information in a much more palatable form than lectures. I suggest the use of the 
cinematograph, as the most practical means of imparting such information. This in- 
strunfent is already in use for the same purpose, and suitable films for the engineering 
industry already exist, as well as for many other industries. The industrial films gaight 
be accompanied by verbal explanations in the. vernacular, and I think a course wtappj^ 
up in such a disguise would appeal strongly to both the younger and older engineeiw-. 
ing employees, and what is more important still, would place before parents a. view 
of the industries dealt with which would tend to induce them to look more favourably^ 
on industrial pursuits for their children. 

The ;faults of our local trades school are that it is only open to those already 
engaged in the industry, and to those who understand and write Bnglish. Apart frond 
the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions close the classes to nearly all but 
the best and older workmeti, who neither need nor wish for practical traming, as few 
young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand Hnglish, and a|:e^ 
consequently unable to take advantage of the course offered. 

I have from time to time accepted offers of intelligent caste youths for traihinf^ 
as engineers in our works, but in no case has the youth been able to face the de^ada^^- 
tion ’* of manual labour for more than a few days. The product of Engineer- 
ing Colleges appear unwilling to ** fiTO through the mill ** of practical work, and 
consequently their college training* is of no use to practical enp^ineers. Only one- 
case has come to my notice in which a graduate was prepared to go through a Goume- 
in the works, and he demanded 50 per cent higher wage than the most skilled workmen 
we employ. It is evident 4hat the better class of Hindu and the oolle|re gradt^te lodlr 
on manual labour as degrading, and are not prepared to undertake it, and the* 

Engineering College graduate considers his training as complete on graduation iikstoad 
pf just commencing. Until the dignity of labour is appreciated by the better edasaea 
and engineering graduates grasp the fac^that they are emiuenidy unfitted for re^onsible' 
posts, very litue^ieadway can^ made in the direction, nf a local aouxee ef supply of 
supervision as^requixed in engineering works, and we must continue in^port uuuit se^ 
requiredi^ 
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fiookin^ at the matter of supervision from the commercial engineer’s point of view 
*the qwalitiee essential in a supervisor are a reasonable application to duty, a good 
general knowledge of engineering practice covering the work carried out in the work- 
shops, a fair deg^e of craftsmanship, literacy in English and honesty. Manual 
work in a commercial concern is the only gateway to the craftsmanship required. In 
view of the “ customs of the country ” the degree of commes'cial honesty called for by 
all employers is very difficult to obtain. I have come to -the conclusipn that the only 
practicable local source of supply of skilled supervisors for engineering works is the 
Anglo-Indian community, and an experiment is now being made in this direction, ibut 
it will take some years before definite results can be arrived at. I admit the existenct 
of really first class Hindu foremen, but they are scarce and difficult to obtaiift 

Apprenticeship as known in European countries does not exist in the engineering 
industry in Madras. The sole object of a youth and his parents is to realise the greatest 
return for his labour irt as short a time as possible, and if a change of employer carries 
with it an increase pf one or two annas per day, the change is promptly made. This 
habit results in a crop of turners, fitters, etc., but no general knowledge of the industry 
which is so badly needed at the present time. Undoubtedly the present want of system 
results in the production of a number of first class tradesmen, each capable of turning 
out first class work under close supervision, but the supervision has to be very close, 
and there is no local source from which this supervision can be drawn. Apprenticeship 
on European lines would do much to fill this w'ant, provided intelligent youths were 
available, but suitable evening classes would be needed to provide the specialised 
education reqtfired, or “ sandwich ” courses could peirhaps be arranged with the 
Engineering College. 

Or-vTw Evidence, 30tii .Tanij.\rt 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are a Director of Messrs. Massey & Co. P — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you specialise in any* particular form of engineering work? — A. We have 
not done business to any great extent in manufacturing engineering. We are doi^g 
so nowt. We are going iii for oil engines and pumps. 

Q. How long have you been in the country P — A. Eleven years. 

Q. I gather from your note that you quite approve of Grovernment assisting in- 
dustrial enterprises, but you point out the need for very great care in the way in 
which it is done, and with reference to pioneer factorieis you point out the need for 
f jjarticular care there. You think it is essential that engineering experience should^ be 
■ brought to bear in such cases. Do I gather that you think it would be a good thing 
after Government have gone in for the pros ami! cons to associate business men with 
the Ghovernment from the very start P — A. I think that the business element and the 
engineering ’element should come in while inve.stigations are being made. 

Q. When they w'ere completed you would leave the w’hole thing in the hands of 
Government P — A. No, I should still have the engineering business experience. 

That would be that Government should provide the educative part, and would 

provide an outlet for somebody to take over the industry w’hen it was established P — 
A. That is quite possible. 

Q. With reference to the Board of Industries, we gather from your note that you 
don’t think that what has been done here has been successful in the past, but you 
^ are in favour of a Board of Industries. Would that be advisory or executive? — A. 
f Executive. 

Q. You mean that the Director then would be the servant of the Board? — A. Yes. 

Q. And the Board should be comprised of engineers and business men, practical 
menP — A. Yes. 

Q. W^ould it be permanent? — A. I think it would be necessary to have it permanents 
, Q. Would you pay the members of the Boj^dP — A. That is rather a large question. 
^ Q. You might be asking a good deal of them? — A. We may, and in that case thejy 

may probably require pay. Ix)ok at it from another point of view ; if the advice is 
worth having it woulcWbe worth paying for. 

- Q. Considerable demands would be made on their time, and you want the best 
, men? — A. That is so.- 

Q. You approve in the main of industrial exhibitions? — A. Yes. 

But xou are not quite clear that they are much good as selling emporia -too. 
Don’i you think that they could be combined to a certain extent? — A. Yes. I make 
* direction. I think I go on to say that exhibitions do make 

buyers of people, jrho would probably not be buyers otherwise, by being educative. 

<?. Then you refer to the training of labour in Madras ; you don't think that ia 
real ly practioalde. W hat you 'recommend is something that will interest the boy 

pretty clear that instruction should be in the vernacular? A. 

Tee, that is essential in Madras. 





neoisaxy to give the apprentice, what ^tion 

‘’*®^o“^e them away from their woA and ^aUy '^“- 

§' “fiS/the supp?y^L eq’uS^^o^your demand ;.‘have you any trouble 

in Jkng Jnf^l we il.1 getting- the higher cJa«, of men. the more 
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we d^and Tn X sho" i»“-t demanded anywhere el.e in Madrae. There are no men. 

rlm'you SLTing“vJi1h*^Tcete*te try ing to do thatP-4.^ ined them 

Q Do vou find that vou are able to keep your men when you have 
or are they ‘apt to go off elsewhereP—^. They are apt to go off elsewhere. If we have 
goo<I men we have to pay them sufficiently well to keep them. , , . 

A/r C E Low . — Q. I understand your firm has had a great deal pi 
the supply of small power and pumping plants to cultivators and small industrialists ? 

^<^’Koughly, how many of your plants are out working, do you suppose hundreds P 
A . 700. That 700 only covers 10 years, from 1906 to 1916. © ^ v - 

v^. That includes pumping and rice milling and ginningP .a. Yes. 

Q What is your custom of financing these things P — A. If the man is short of 
capital and likes to get the plant on the hii'e-purchase system, we accommodate him 
Looked at as a whole, the system is quite a success. There are 

course, from the commercial point of view. The difficulties are all on the financial 
side. We cannot collect the money in some cases. 

<2. WhyP Because the fellow is not getting as much out of the plant m he 
hoped owing to his own bad management, or the unsuitability of the plant P A. 

In a few cases we could say that, but in the majority of cases they do not want to pay. 

Q. Then you have got to put them into court? — A. Yes, or seize the plant. 

Q, That is provided for in the agreement P — A. Yes. (Witness here gave cor^>^- 
deni^l evidence as to the number of cases in which he has to go to extremes.) 

Q. Very likely the slight stimulus of a civil suit makes him part? — ^4. In the 
majority of cases we find that it does not do so. We get the decree but nothing else 
happens. He does not pay. 

Sir F. H. Stexoart, — Q. You don't regard that as very serious? — A. ,Our experi> 
once has shown that it is not very perious. We have a large number of such cases, 
but if we do put the screw on and send our man down, the puTChaser comes to his 
senses. He must see that plant go away before he considers that it is time he paid. 

Mr. C. E. Eoxjo . — Do you get any trouble as to the ownership of the plant P You. 
make it over on the hire purchase system to one man, and supposing another claims 

itp A. We try and avoid that as fa r as possible by never selling a hire-purchase plant 

to partners or to co-operative societies. In all cases where we know we have sold to 
an^^ne with partners there is invariably trouble. (Witness here gave a concrete case 

confidentially). , , , - V 

Q. Supposing you had not had this hire-purchase system, how much less business^' 
do you imagine you would have done? — A. That is difficult to say. The amount of 
business we have done in hire purchase is 7 lakhs. 

Mr. A. Cfuztterton . — Q. Was there any expansion of your business when you first . 
adopted itP — A. Yes. Of course we alygays have to remember that these small jpower 
plants were quite new to the country. It is true that the business did grow immediately 
ae started this system. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Q. Had you ever done anything on the hire purchase line in 
this country before? — A. No. 

Q. You probably viewed it with a certain amount of apprehension to start with? — A. 

Yes. 


- Q. But look at the results which you have given us ; we presume that it wouJ^ not 
be W 3 x>ng to conclude that you are satisfied with itP— Quite satisfied. I don’t dhink 
th>. return I gave you was quite fair without thq statement -diat we made a bad mistake 
at the commencement and allowed cil' presses to go out <m this svstem. All .these 
prases went , into Ihe Tmdivanam district which had BSk exceptionally good: crop that 
year, and the result was that people cmne in and bought these pxesies cm the hite- 
purchase system, took ^em away, used them for tipe season and retcim^ the maiwneiL 
Out of the 29 plants that came l^ck, 7 were oil presses frmn Tmdiviaiam. " 



it jwiMdble to safeguard oneself fzem that kind of thing? — A. Wo try to do it 
• limitin g ^he sioe of plant that will be sold on the hire purchase system. We don’t 
go below Hs. 1 , 0 (M), and it must be a power-driven plant. 

Q. Hava yon any upward limit which you think should be placed on the value of 
th idantP — -4. We have never run up to the maximum limit. I suppose if a plant 
were to cost 20 or 30 thousand rupees, we should think about it» H makes us very 
careful in our preliminaiy investigations but if the preliminary investigations . were 
satisfactory, I don’t see any reason a'gainst the plant going on the hire-purchase system. 

Sir F, H. Stewart. — Q. What are j^our terms roughly? — A. We hate three agree- 
ments ; the first applies only to irrigation plants as generally required. In that 
case one-third is paid down and one-third at the end of one j’eur, and one-third at the 
end of the next year. , Then we have another one, in which one-quarter is paid down 
and payments of a quarter six months apart. 

Q., There is the trouble and expense of collecting? — A. That is so; we have to have 
a man continually going round to see these people. 

Air. C. E. Low. — Q. Are there any ways in which, suppo'sing Government wanted 
th's to be taken up on a large scale by private firms. Government could be of any 
assistance? — A. Government have been of assistance to us in the matter. We have 
alwa 3 ’'s insisted, during the last five or six 3 ’ears, that all hire-purchase work must 
come through the Department of Industries. "We do that because we look upon the plant 
as ours until paid for. The Department has a man on the spot to investigate matters. 
Wa are powerless in that matter. We can send a man down to investigate the local 
standing of the man, but he is more or less at sea. 

Q. I presume you cannot get assistance from the Government in the matter of 
recoveries? — A. We have never tried. 

Q. Have you au 3 ' experience of the lads who come from the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institution in Bombay, — ^the engineers? — A. No, but I mention in my 
^vritten evidence the case of fin application from a man who wished to be put through 
the works and required fifty per cent more pay than any workmen we had. He wat 
a Victoria Jubilee man from ^mbay. 

Hon* hie Pandit AI. A£ . Ai'alaviya. — Q. How old is your firm? — A. It has been 
established in Madras sinco 1867, not the present Company ; it w^as a private firm 
up to 1900. 

Q. And it was reconstructed? — A. It was then foimed into a ** limited ** oompan 3 ”. 

Q. Is that your main business, the supplying of these engines and plants? — A. 
No. Our business is general engineering. 

Q. You suggest that this Board of Industries should consist of ** mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineers, and business men, all with a thorough and practical 
Indian experience and knowledge of conditions as they exist here.” Do you contemplate 
that they should be paid for their services? I suppose you do. — A. Yes. 

Q. Paid in w'hat way, a salaiy, or for attendance at meetings of the Board? — A. 
Heally I have not thought very much on that side of the question. My idea is that 
whether you have to pay, or whether you have not, you should make a point of getting 
the very best men available. 

Q. And it would help 3 ’ou to get the men if you made it worth their while to attend P — 
A. I think so. 

Q. So you recommend that they should be paid for each meeting they attend? — A. 

Yes. 

.. Q. Is there not a danger that these mechanical and electrical engineers may favour 
the particular firms with which they may be connected? — A. If they are connected 
with the firms that is quite possible. 

Q. How would you guard against it ; would you take men from Government service 
only? Then you may not get the best men available? — A. That is a difficulty. 

Q. Human nature is human nature ; there have been cases in which engineers 
connected with Government have favoured particular firms. It has to be yarded against 
Have you any suggestion to make? — A. The only suggestion that I cotud make would 
be that if a man had arf^ financial interest in the matter he simply dropped out for the 
time being. 

Q. Or 3 rou will have* to accept men in GJovemment service? — A. Yes, of course, if 
t^e business men are in Government service. The whole of my point is that the men 
should be the ve^y best. 

Q. Would you have any Indians on the Board? — A. If they are the best men that 
could b^got, certainly. 

Q. You say ** Th^ Board should have power to add to their number if found desirable,, 
and generally be vested with the highest possible powers.” What kind of power do- 
you me^-r-mirpoBing of fimds or making recommendations for enterprises? — 4 . X 
sup|i!g «0 it would really boil down to xp^ing recommendationB, for the grant of funds. 
X aoa*t suppose Govemxuent would be prepared to go further than that. 

88-a. 
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S^aTtbe "majo^iiiy of them are iiJfteiute, and unless *^^^joying ihml 

selves they don't want anything more to do with engineering n eio^. 

a Suppose the lectures were delivered in the vernaculmr, end ^«re Uhutiuted 

hr the cinematograph, and accompanied by explanations ox parpomar points, don't 
you think that would be more usefulF—A. Yes, the point in a cinematograph is that 

it has an appeal apart from work. • ^ 

Q. But your real need is to give a little general elementary instruction to the 
labourer that is the first need? — A. That is so. j, ^ 

Q. And you want to add to it a little technical knowledge of the industry to which 
he may he attached? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that your local trade schools are open only to those who are already 
engaged in the industry. You are in favour of opening the schools to any student who 
may want to receive the instruction given there? — A. Yes. I don’t see why that proviso 
was made in the prospectus. 

(J. It is a very unfortunate proviso and has hampered the growth of schools in more 
than one place. As a matter of fact, I was going on to the next question. You say. 
Apart from the Anglo-Indian community, these conditions close the classes to nearly 
all but the best and older workmen, who neither need nor wish for practical training, 
n% few young Hindu boys in engineering works are able to understand English, 
and are consequently unable to take advantage of the course offered.” Do you get 
many boys from the Anglo-Indian community to these schools ; are they attracted'? — A. 

1 believe there are seven out of twenty in the engineering classes. 


What standard of education have they received? — A. That varies a good deal. 

Q. So there again you have not got a minimum standard of education guaranteed? — 
A . Not so far as I am aware. The Director of Industries may have it. 

Q. Even. in the case of Anglo-Indian boys, you say ” an experiment is now being 
made in tkis direction, but it will take some years before definite results can be arrived 
at.” You insist upon the boys passing a certain standard of education, in order that 
they should turn out to be better workmen? — A. No, I would not like to say that. 

Q. You think they could get on Avithout any education? — A. They could become 
good workmen without getting any education. They do at the present moment. 

Q. As a matter of fact you will find very few Anglo-Indian boys- who have not 
received any education? — A. I believe that is so. 

Q. Are half the boys educated in school before coming to you, or less or more? — A- 
Iteally for the purpose of turning out a skilled workman, education has not got a great 
deal to do with it. A well-educated boy may be a frightfully bad workman, and a boy 
without education an excellent workman. 


Q. Have you had many cases of bo5’’8 who have had education? — A. I have had 
three ; all three failed. 

Q. They did not stay on sufl&cientlyP — A. About three days was the limit. 

Q. So that you cannot say you have had a fair experience of such boys? — A. I 
have had sufficient to make me doubt if they would be usefiil as workmen. 

Q. I think you will find that other men engaged in business have told the Commis- 
sion that boys who have had a grounding in elementary edneation have turned out to 
he' better workmen than those who had not received such education? — A. Yes. 


Q. Don’t -you find a change among the Hindu young men educated in colleges, 
in the matter of their aversion from manual training? Are they now more inclined 
to go in for manual labour than ten years ago? — A. The last experiment I made was 
four years ago, and there had been po change up to then. 

Q. And ^ou have not noticed any change since then? — A. No, it appears to me 
that the <^ueation of educated engineers entering works for the purpose of gettmg practice 
training is governed a gopd deal by the pay they can get. They oons^er itden^iatory 
to work, but if they got quite a lot of money for doing the work, they would do it. 

Q.. By “ a lot of money ” you mean a decent salary? — A. Yes, but these men from 
the engineering college require very high jwtages, although th^ are no use. to us 
■whatAA'er ior the firat four or five years. " 

Q. Have they been trained for the business for which you pay ^emf Are they 
civil or mechanical or eleotrical engineers? — A. Hechonicaf eo^itreats. The Tf tff t 
T had was a mechanical engineer from Madras. 
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Q, 'What do you find the partioolar individual lacking in*>— a practical knowledge 
of ■work?— A. In everything that was needed. You see we look at technical education, 
in rather a ourioue way. You speud four years in getting technicial education, 
then you into the wozlo9 for four* years to losd it all again. A man with technical 
education is no use to a practical engineer unless he has had practical experience, and 
a college cannot give that. 

■ Q. Does not a college combine practical education with theoretical teachinirP — A. 
A little. ® 

Q. Would not a man who had that grounding be bet'ter able to master his lessons 
<|U]cker and better than a man who has not had that grounding? — A. Certainly. 

Q. Supposing, you bad tried your experiment a little longer, don*t you think the 
jcan would have proved more -useful P — A. The trouble is the man would not stay longer, 
partly because of the salary paid, and because of the work. It is dirty work. 

Q. Is it not all a matter of salary in the endP — A. To a certain extent I think 
it is salary, but it is not all salary. A good deal is in' the view they take that Govern- 
ment employ is better than private employ. The two things combine to produce that 
result. 

Q. You say here, In view of the customs of the country ** the degree of com- 
mercial honesty called for by all employers is very difficult to obtain.’* What customs 
of the country do you refer top You are referring to these workmen, aren’t youP — A. 
1 am referring to the artisan class. 

Q. What customs do you refer to P — A. My experience has bee|i that if a workman 
becomes a really excellent man and becomes second in command of his particular depart- 
ment, he uses his position to make money out of the men who ai*e not so high up in the 
works. 

Q. You mean he receives illicit payments from them? — A. Yes. 

Q. From the men who are engaged in your works? — A. Yes. 

Q. W’hat would be the salary of such a man you have in mind, who becomes second 
in position? — A. He would be practically the head workman and earn Rs. 2-8-0 a day. . 

Q. It is only in the shape of butta that such payments are received from those who 
are working under him? — A. Yes, it is small payments got out of people who are 
coming into the works new. I have had a case quite recently, in which a pattern 
maker was charged Rs. 40 before be could come into the place at all. 

Q. How does that practice affect your business. You say, “ In view of the customs 
of the country, the degree of commercial honesty called for by all employers i« very 
difficult to obtain.” That affects only the dealings between the second foreman and the 
'workmen. Hoes it affect your business in any other respect P — A. No, except that it 
makes labour difficult to get in such cases. 

Q. Aren’t you able to check this by a little more salary? — A. We have never tried 
that method'. The method we have tried is getting rid of the man. That is qui-fce effective 
but temporary. 

Q. The second is to give a better salary. That has been tried and found 'effective 
' in the case of both Europeans and Indians, so you might think of that? — A. I will 
think of that. 

Hon* hie Sir FazvXh-hoy CurriTnhhoy. — Q. How many years have you been in this 
part of the coimtryP — A. 11 years. 

Q. Is your firm importing these engines fi^m Europe, or have you any works here P — 
A. We have works here, but have not up to now built oil engines commercially. 

Q. Where do you get your raw material fromP — A. As much as we can from 
England. W^hat we cqnnot get there we get locally. 

Q. Have you any ebal difficulties hereP — A. We use very little coal. 

Q. Ho you think the Board of Industries an^ the Hireotor of Industries will be 
able to stimulate Indians to go into this industry? — A. I am afraid I am not competent 
to give an opinion on that point. 

Q. Do you think the Board you suggest of “ mechanical, electrical and chemical 
engineers ” would sthnulate such an industry? — A. I could not say. 

Q. The object the Commission is to put Indians into industries, and we were 
to have jrour suggestions. Ho you think that the training in an engineering college at 
present is insumcientP — A, Certainly, for mechanical engineers, but on the other hand 
4hn*t think the ooUeare lays itself but for traininsr me^anical engineers. It is more 
a Civil Engineering Ooilege. 
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Q, yox3L think if up^to-date technical colleges, on the principle of tlie Bombay 
Technical OpUege, were started here, that the products of those colleges would be* 
employed hereP — There is not a great demand for them^ - There is not a large number - 
of engineering works, but I have no doubt the local engineering people would be able 
to take a number of such men if they could get them. 

Q. have been to see one of the factories here, and the young boys, who attend 

tbe factories are taught in English, and they say that the supervisors bemg European, 
if these boys leamt English they would be able to take instruction -from them. Bo 
you think that would be very beneficial to the boysP — A. I think so. I think there is 
a good deal of latent engineering ability among the artisan class which does not find 
an outlet simply because they have no education at all. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In answer to one of the questions you said that ydu found 
that when a boy was educated he made a worse workman? — A. I donH think I quite put 
it that way. , ' 

Q. I would like you to put it in your own way. You did not t^^nk that education 
was any advantage ; that if anything the uneducated boy made the better workman, 
while the educated did notP — A. I did not intend to convey that. The point I wished 
lo make was that, so far as I can see, education to an artisan makes very little difference. 

I said that an educated man may make an extremely bad workman, and an illiterate 
an extremely good one. T ' 

Q. Would it not help a workman to have a certain amount of education, so as to 
be able to understand clearly the instructions given to himP — A. It would. That is on^ 
of our great difficulties here. Our foreman and assistants! are Europeans, and they have 
difficulty in giving the men instructions in a way that they can understand. Certainly 
if they leamt En^ish and leamt to read a sketch, they would be veiy much better from 
our point of view. 

It would not do to get your foremen to learn the vernacular? — A. We tried 
to do so and offered them more pay, but as a general rule they would not do so. 

Q. I found in a factory in Madras an attempt to teach small boys English and the 
names of every pax’t of the machinery they were dealing with. Don’t you think that 
would be an advantage? — A. I do. 

Q. Here is a case where education has served some pui^pose? — A. That is specialised 
education, r.ot general education. 

Q. If they are made to learn machine drawing that would be an advantage? — A. 
That is so ; but I find that the uneducated youth soon learns to read drawings suffi- 
ciently well for workshop purposes. All their drawings are very simple, and it does 
not take a boy long to grasp it. 

Q. What about intricate drawings of machinery ? — A . They never have the oppor- 
tunity of reading those ; they are never put up to the young boys. I am speaking 
of our own work. 

Q. With regard to the mechanical engineer’s training in a college of technology 
or a technical s^ool, you say that four or five years of this is of no use to you. Bui 
you would be glad to welcome a boy so trained if he were prepared to come and work 
like an ordinary workman along with the others. Yo,u would object to pay him a salary 
according to his own valuation? — A. Most certainly. 

Q. But you would not mind letting him come on with his theoretical training to 
work as an ordinary workman. Don’t you think that you could make something of 
that max;^ in quicker time than you would the other? — A. His possibilities are much 
greater. 

Q. So there is some advantage in giving him theoretical knowledge? — A. 1 my- 
self. was trained at home in one of the engineering colleges, and after that went into a 
works on 2s. 6d. a week. 

^"'That is exactly what I mean. In England people get trained first of all 
theoretioall^, and then they go into learning practical work by apprenticing themselves 
at practically nominal wages, to learn the work. Here they cannot do so because 
the cormtry is poor. The boy has had theoretical education for three or four years and 
begins to want to earn wages to help his own family. Probably by that time he has 
three or four children, ae he canxfot cmord to work on very low workmen’s wages. That 
is the difficulty in this country. If, after the ^eoretical work, he oo-^ld do practical 
,^work he would make a fairly good workman?— A. There is not the sligmest reason why 
'lie oiuinot get tp.,the top of ^ the tree. w* ^ . 

" Q. Bo you know any Indians who have reached the top of the tree up to nowP — A^ 

1 ^ 0 . , 

Q Why notP vYbu say h© canP — A. I don't know of any euoh man who has htkfn 
able to ftio# the workshop fimining. My experience of course is limited to MadtnA. 

I don't know anything ol Sbmbay where these things may happen/ 
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Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You said that you had sold some 700 engines in this paii: 
hi the country. There are other engineering firms who are doings a similar class of 
business here. Do you know what arrangements are made so as to keep all th^se 
plants in gf^d working order P — A. The Department of Industries have a scheme at work 
now by w^icli the owner of the plant pays a small fee for a quarterly inspection, and 
in return for this smalf fee the supervisor of the depaHment in that particular district 

I'-Jund once a quartei* nominally and inspects the engines and sends the order to the 
Department of Industries for the spares that are needed, giving any hints to the. 
driver of the engine, and the Department of Industries forwards order to w^hoever 
stocks the spares, and tho pian gets the spares. 

Q. It is important, I suppose, that you should have a very large stock of spareep — 
A. 'Very important indeed. 

Q. Do you think that engineering firms who are out here, and engineering firms 
at home sending out machinery would object to the specification of the type of machinery 
by a Govemnaent ’department, or putting it another way, do you ihink that they 
will object to the Diirector of Industries, acting as consulting engineer to people of 
the country who want helpP — A. No, 1 don’t think so. 

Sir H. Stewart. — Q. Is your firm worked with the Department of Industries 
in this way? — A. There is no official connection between us. We think thel depart- 
ment has IjNsen doing good work, and we consider it necessary to back them. They have 
helped us to a certain extent. 

Q. Has the development down here led to the development of small works%\ps 
in places where machinery has begun to be used? — ^.4. Yes, it has led to a large number 
of such works coming into existence. 

Q. And gradually from being in swaddling clothes this sort of business will be able 
to take care of itself, is that soP Or do you thiuk it wants very careful nursing for a 
long time to comeP — A. I am inclined to think it wants careful nursing. The Hindu 
who is wanting to put in plant wishes for the cheapest plant he can get. A good deal 
depends upon the salesman selling the plant he buys. So many things enter into it. 
I have known ai man in Madras put* in a petrol engine of 15 horse-power for irrigation 
purposes. That money is practically throw‘n away on account of the running costs. 
If such a man went to the Director of Industries and got his views on such a matter 
instead of going direct to the salesman of the engine he wanted he would probably bo 
considerably better off. I think the Hindu wants a good deal of leading yet. I d^n’t 
think he is quite fit to stand on his own feet in some matters. 

Q. You say with reference' to Government competition, I am of the ^opinion 
that this^ should be avoided wherever possible. Government cannot liope to con^>ete 
fairly with locally established industries owing to the absence of financial interest 
and responsibi lity of the men in charge. ” Do you think that the existence of the 
Public TVorks Department Workshop in Madras has in any way interfered with the 
develojpment 'of engineering enterprises? — A. Yes, I don’t think there is any doubt 
about it. 

Q. Do you think the engineering tradte in Madras is sufficiently developed to enable 
all the work to be done by the trade, and that those workshops are no longer necessary? — 
A. That is my opinion. 


Witness No. 236. 

Ma. G. Ij. W. O’BaiAN, Senior Inspector of Steam-Boilers and Prime-Movers, 

Madras. 

Wbxtten Evidence. 

So far as question 54 is concerned, the rules framed under the several Boiler Acte Maehaniaal 
enforced in India are uniform and certificates granted by the Board of Ex^uniaers in •**a*aa*m. 
the several provinces in Imita are recognised througout India. 

Begardling question 36, the provision of the Madras Boiler Act requiring certificated 
engineers to be in charge of Boilers or Prime Movers, has not as ye* been enforced in 
regard to^ private mills and factories. The matter is however under consideration and I 
opinion that duly certificated engixi^ies:^ should be placed in charge of Boilers or 
Prime Movers. * ' 

la iha case of Govsamment, Municipal and District Boards, only qualified 
are placed in charge in accordance with the ordeie of Government. 

• — — • 

Note. — Witness did^ not give oral evtd^ce. 
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Witness Nc, 237. 

The Habeas Ciiamb|er.oe Comheace. 

Weitten Evidence. 

Q, 1. — The Chamber is of o{>mion that capital for xiEtried .industries, or even new 
enterprises in established industries, is not readily obtainable from the g^eneral public 
though new capital foT going concerns can to a certain extent be found without serious' 
difficulty. 

Q. 5. — The Chamber is of opinion that it is not possible ^generalise on the merits 
of the various methods suggested of granting Qovernment aid* to existing or new indus- 
tries. Each case must be considered on its own merits and with reference to its parti- 
cular needs.. 

Q. 6. — In cases where Government assistance is granted the* Chamber is of opinion 
that Government should stipulate for some power of control, but here again it is im- 
possible to generalise, and the particular form of control would be a question for con- 
sideration in each i>articular case. 

Q. 7 .~ — ^The Chamber approves of the principle of establishing Government pioneer 
factories in order to introduce new industries and to prove whether a new industry ,is 
commercially practicable. As mentioned in the reply to question 1, ^cupital for new^ 
tnterprises is not readily obtainable and unless Government are prepared to embatk on 
h#^‘ expense of establishing factories progress in the industrial world ,in India will be 
low. 

Q. 8. — Here again it is impossible to generalise as to the manner and to what 
xtent Government should pioneer industries. The financial aspect of the matter is 
mportant, as there are industries which cannot be pioneered without very large capital 
xpenditure on the plant requisite for working economically on a commercial scale. As 
general principle fne State should not be put to loss when handing over pioneer factories 
0 private companies or persons. If the business in question is a commercial success 
he State should be reimbursed for at least the total amount of the outlay incurred. To 
his geneTal rule, however, there must be exceptions in cases where the business has 
.chieved its success} only after repeated failures incurring heavy expenses. 

Q. 9 and 10. — The experience of the members of the Chamber is that present exist- 
ng^anking agencies are sufficient to meet requirements. 

'll and 12. — Co-operative assistance may most* appropriately deal with cottage 
.nd local industries. Benefit would be derived by the co-operative purchase and use of 
omparatively inexpensive plant whereby Indian produce bould be placed on the 
aarket in a better condition. The use of machine decorticatora for selling groundnuts 
9 a case in point. 

Q. 13, — It is difficult to say what principles should be followed to prevent Govern- 
lent aid competing with private enterprise but the Chamber is of opinion that great 
are should be taken by Government to avoid competing with or discouraging private 
nterprise. Ultimately the success or failure of an industry will depend mainly on 
irivate enterprise and thisi should receive every encouragement. 

Q. 14. — Generally speaking the Chamber sees no reason wh;^ any limitation 
Gihould be placed on Government aid to a new industry competing with an established 
foreign trade. , 

Q. 16. — The Chamber has had little experience of technical aid provicTed by Gov- 
erij^ent to industrial enterprise but understands that references made to the Forest 
Economist, Dehra Dun, have resulted in interesting and useful replies being received. 

Q. 17 and. 18. — The question of what restrictions and conditions should be imposed 
on the publications of results of researches made by Government paid experts while 
att.aohea to a privatet business would depend on circumstances, but as a general rule the 
Ghamber ox opinion that if the Government expert is paid by the State during the 
period of work for a private firm Government shoul^.be at liberty to publish the results 
of the researches. . ' r * ' 

-Q. 22. — The Chamber is of opinion that i4 would be»-adyantageouB to have provision 
for researchi for special subjects in- tbe United Kingdom in addition to the arrangements 

made for research in > 

Q. 25. — The Chamber is .of opinion that f uirth^ Government ^iftveys indns^a] 
purposes in^^^rder to a<^ to the existing knowledge of the f^vailahle resotisoM of the 
country, agHonlfuml forest, minefal„ e^, are desiar^le. 

Q, E7. — ^The i^nlts the survey^ referred to in questioiL*'25 Blight 'lie pnblishec 

"■gh the diffissrent deparonents concerned. . > ' 

d^and to enccmfage tnflhstrial exhibitions, and im cnamion 
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<2, 84^ — -The Cli*mb«r is in favour of trade representatives beinn apTX>inted to 
Te pc P Dsen t the whole of India in Great Britain, the Ck>lonies and fmiffn oountriee. 

ICore use, commercially, should xbe made of the Consular Service %pd commercial inte- 
rests shomd be.^iven a foremost place in filling appointments in Consular Agencies. 

Cmnanerci^^ reports from ^Foreign markets could bo for-warded to the Government of 
for submission to the various Chambers of Commerce throughout the country. 

Q* 86. — ^The Chamber is of opinion that temporary commissions to foreign countries, 
such as the present deputation to Bussia and f ranee, for . special enquiries should be 
encouraoj^ and would prove of commercial benefit. 

Q. doT'— The Chamber does not think any advantage would be gained by the pro- 
vinces in Xndia having tfade' representatives in other provinces. 

Q. 38. — The Chamber is of opinion that Government should make a point of pur- 
chasing in India as large a proportion of its requirements as possible. The present 
^stem of placing all orders through the India Office in London is regarded as a serious 
grievance. 

Q. 39. — The different members of the Chamber have found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing banking facilities through existing agencies for the marketing of indigenous pro- 
ducts in which they are interested. 

Q. 40, — It is impossible to give a general opinion as to the conditions which should 
control the supply by Government of raw materials on favourable terms. In the case of 
materials constituting Government monopolies such material, if necessary for an industry, 
should be supplied on favourable terms, and if possible direct to the users or manufac- 
turers and not through contractors. A case in point is the supply of tanning bark, which 
has been quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of ^e market by contractors 
assisted by the strong demand from the tanneries. 

Q. 66. — The ^ Department of Industries exists in the Madras Presidency for the OAoisl organlaattaa 
development of industries, but its powers for good are seriously minimised by the 
constant change of personnel. 

Q. 67, 68, 69, 60 and 61. — The Chamber is of opinion that a Department of Indus- 
tries is advisable to assist in the future development of industries in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The Director of Industries should be a Member of the Indian Civil Service of 
status not below that of a< first-grade Collector ^ There should also be a permanent 
Deputy Director in order to secure continuity of policy. The Director should associate^ 
wi^ himself from time to time two or three persons having special knowledge of the 
particular subjects under investi^tion. The Ghambexl does not recommend the appoint-' 
ment of a pennanent Advisory Board, but would prefer the Director of Indus^ies to 
obtain the assistance of business men with the necessary experience aa mentioned above. 

The persons invited to constitute the Advisory Board in regard to any particular subject 
should be of standing in the commercial world in order to justiity- Government acting 
on the recommendations made by the Board. The Chamber is of opinion that non-officials 
acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the services 
rendered. 

Q. 62. — ^A separate Department of Industries with power to form Advisoiy Boards 
might be established in each province with the Government Department of ^mmerce 
and Industries at the head. 

^ Q. 82.~The Chamber is of opinion that the present system of collecting and distri- OommeMlal 
buting statistics by the Director of Statistics is satisfactory. intolligsnos, 

Q. 83. — The Chamber is of opinion that a commercial bureau under the Director- 
Gmieral of Commercial In'telligence, embodying reports from Consular Agencies and 
trade representatives abroad would be useful. 

Q- 84.-y-The Chamber considers the present manner of conducting the Indian Trade 
Journal satisfactory. 

Q. 87. — The issue of special monographs on industrial subjects and publications of 
the Forest and Geological Departments is found to be of great use by those interested 
and^ the Chi^ber thinks the issue of such, monographs might be extended. 

Notice of the issue of all monographs might be submitted by the Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligen(^^|rom to time to all Chambers of Commerce in Tndia 


Q. “SO. — There are many aimcles of produce th© trade in which would benefit con- 
siderably, were a system of Government certificates of purity established — ^bees’ wax, 
vegetable oils, indigo and numerous other articles might be mentioned. The Chambei’ 
is of opinion that siucli certifioatea should be voluntary. 

'Q. 91, 93 93. — 'The Chamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken by 

GoveriMnent to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce. Legislation appears 
to be Aesirable but the Chamber recognises that there are difficulties in the way. On 
Cm hand unli^ legislation is introduced and penalties imposed it is difficult to see 

tiiis fweiwnt j^aerioe can be put atop to.' Should legtslbiion He'intooduo^d inspectors 
^ steid by laibahmald be of higher stfitus ^an the inspectena under 

__ _ Acts, sM <^onId be adequately rsmuneraied. • Otbenr^ise 
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Q. 91. — The Chamber ia of opinion that the present state of the Indian Liaw relat- 
ing^ to xnarks and description of proprietarj- and otnei; articles of trade based on priority ' 
of user ** is satisfactory.. 

Q. 96. — The Chamber strongly recommends the introdnction of a system of registrar 
lion or disclosure of partnerships. liOgislation in this matter has been recommen£ed by 
the Chamber for manj^ years. 

laSl oompatiiioa. Q. 109. — With reference to competition by jail, industries the Chamber is of opinion 

that Government should take steps to prohibit jails utilising power machinery to com- 
pete with private industries. The Chamber is also of opinion that all jail manufactures 
should be for State purposes only and that the establishment of plant and adoption of 
coirmercial methods sucn as advertising, distributing of price lists to the general public 
etc., are reprehensible. 

General. Q. 111. — The manufacture of vegetable oils appears to be an industi^ for which 

India seems pecxdiarly suited on account of its resources of raw materials and labour. 


Th£ Madras Chamber of Commerce was represented hy Hon'bljb Mr. Gordon Fraser 
of Messrs. Best ^ C'o., Madras. 

Oral Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Sir F . H . Stewart. — Q. I understand that this note of yours represents the collective 
cminion of the Chamber of Commerce with which, generally speaking, you agree? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. With reference to technical aid to industrial enterprises you say that references 
to the Forest Economist at Dehra Dun have resulted in interesting and useful replies 
being received and again in answer to question 40 you point out that Government 
might give more help in the matter of €he supply o^ raw materials. Do you think 
that a case has been made out for the expansion of the Forest Department on the com- 
mercial side? — A. I think there is a splendid opening. The enquiries that I have sent 
.up to Mr. Pearson have resulted in very valuable information being given to me in 
return. 

Q. Mr. Pearson, it would appear, gets numberless enquiries from all parts of India. 
H.e iS' practically by himself and he hnds it difficult to answer all the enquiries and get 
along with his own work. Do you think it would be of great advantage if his department 
were enlarged ? — A. Most certainly. 

Q. Would you advocate the extension of the provincial forest departments on tihe 
same lines P — A. 1 have not much experience of the Forest DepaiTment. My own 
enquiries have been in connection with tanning materials. I referred the matter to 
Mr. Pearson and got from him some very interesting information. 1 think there must 
be a big opening. 

C^. You do not know what the oi^ganisation of the Forest Department in this 
Presidency is P — A. I could not tell you. 

, Q. We have been given to understand that there is very little movement in stocks 
and shares in Madras and that there is no stock exchange? — A. I think there is very 
little movement. 

Q. Do you think it would help Madras industries if one were created? Do you 
think there is room? — A. I do not think there is room at present. There are two 
brokers who do a fair amount of business. There is a constant small business ia shares 
going on. The business is steadily increasing. 

Q. You do not think that the time is ripe for an organisation of this sort? — A. 1 
have not seen the need for one. 

'Q. What about this deputation to Russia and France that you have referred to in 
your answer to question 36. Is that an official deputation by the Secretary of >State? — 
A. The Secretary of State had nothing to do with it. His Excellency Dord Phntland 
first started the idea and it was strongly backed up by the Madras Ghaxcuier of Commerce 
and the Madras European firms. 

Q. By th^ Madras Government? — A. Yes, the Madras Go-^emment backed up the 
proposal. We wrote strongly asking Jor a deputation and a case was put up to the 
Government of India and eventually two-thirds of the expenses was guaranteed by the 
Chamber and European firms. Tnen we received from the Government of Hidia a 
circular saying that a deputation was going to Russia and asking whether «»we as 
mercha nt would like to have any questions gone into by the deputation. 

Q. What were the special terms of reference? — A. Mr. ChadWick was an experi* 
enced mar% in agricultural matters and Mr. Black was well up in finance and the object 
wfiB to get any inforBoiation t%ay could regarding i^rade between Rnijiiia and Ind^. 1 
could not say whsct the partiomar terms of reference were. It was a general d«^a^tion. 

Q. They are then going on to France P—^. Yes. '' 



. ^ tliere any existing trade between Russia and India ; by wLat 

• *****^ * """j * used to be in tbe old days, tbrougb tbe Black Sea, a trade in castor 

seeds and oil seeds. I do not know much about the tea trade. Bees’ wax is boucrht 
largely by Russia. . ® 

. Stewart Q. You make some remarks regarding the development of 

industries and you point out that one of the difficulties is the change of personnel, and 
at the swe time you suggest that the Director of Industries should be a member of the 
Indian Civil Service not below the rank of a first-grade Collector. What would be the 
length of service of such an officer P — A. It would be about twenty years. 

You want a senior officer? — 4. Yes. We have had three different directors in 

twelve months. 

Q. It has been suggested to us that if you have a senior officer like that there is 
likely to be eonstant change. He may be Director of Industries for a time but he would 
go away as an Inspector- General of Police or a Member of the Board of Revenue or 
something of that sort? — A. I do not think it would matter if we had a permanent 
Deputy Director to secure continuity of policy. In order to run the department you 
want a senior officer. He must be a civilian of the standing of a Collector. I think 
he oimht to be able to manage the matter all right. 

Q. And what would j’^our deputy be? — A. He would have to be a good man. It 
is rather difficult to say what class of man he should be. 

Q. Would he be a business man? — A. He ought to b§ a business man and he will 
have to be a permanent man. 

Q. These appointments, it is very difficult to fill. Have you any special suggestions 
in the way of building up a special service as has been done in the case of the Customs 
Service? — A. I have not thought about it. It is a big question. 

Q. Supposing you could get a suitable type of men whether they are civilians or 
business men or men with some expert and technical knowledge, if you could get them 
fairly young and form them into a cadre of their own, do you think it would be a good 
idea? — A. It is an excellent idea. There will be interchange between the different 

I >rovinces. It is useless to take men for two and three years. You want them for at 
east fifteen or twenty years. 

Q. Do you think that something of that sort will work? — A. Most certainly. 

Q. You refer to Government ceHificates of purity. At what stage would these come 
in, when the merchant buys the produce from the grower or would they come in before 
export? — A. That is a difficult point. I should say that these certificates of purity 
wcmld be for the expoit business to be obtained by the merchant from Government when 
shippin g th e goods to the foreign buver. 

Q. lYould the terms also include a stipulation that the things should be free from 
claims? — A. Buyers might in time buy on stipulation that the produce must have been 
certified by an analyst or surveyor appointed by Government. 

Q. Would it be generally popular with shippers? — A. I think it would. It is very 
difficult to say. You have to put the scheme into actual operation before you can give 
a definite answer. 

Q. Is it any use having those certificates voluntary? — A. I think you could have 
them so. I do not think you could very well enforce them at first. That would open 
out a ve ry big question. 

Q. What would be the machinery? Who would grant these certificates on behalf 
of the Government? — A. In the case of skins and hides. Government are now getting 
a great many of the hides and skins examined by the Government analyst for adultera- 
tion. Adulteration in skins and hides has recently increased enormously. And Govern- 
ment has now definitely determined to accept no hides with any trace of adulteration 
and those hides and skins on which the Government analyst reports imfavourably are 
thrown back on tbe merchant’s hands. ; 

Q. That is not voluntary but compulsory P — A . In that case, yes. The evil has 
increased very much. 

Q. Could the certificates be granted by the Chamber of Commerce? — A. We would 
have to get a chemist and also a laboratory. We have not got those. 

■Q. Do you think Jt wpuld form a branch of the Department of Industries? — A, 
Possibly yes. * ^ , 

Q. It will mean a considerable staff and it wQuld be really confined to shipments 
in the principal ports in the different parts of the country. You could not have the 
staff all over ^e country?-— A. Ho. 

Do you^think it is workable? — A. The whole^ question of the adulteration of 
produce is a point which must receive early consideration. At present the Government 
analys^could do a certain amount and if chemicar laboratories and institutions of that 
kind were established in the country, they also could do a certain amount of testing. 
The Government aniUyst has not at present the time and the staff to take up the whole 
trade, as he is situated at presept. 

Q. W'ith reference to question 96 you say that your Chamber strongly recommends 
the in^rpduetiun of a system of registra^on and disclosure of partnerships. That is an 
universskl i^mioh and almost equally universal seems to be the opinion that it is hardly 
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practicable. Have you tboug^lit out any way by wbich. could bo doueP — A., I do see 

why it cannot be done. If you legislate that partnerships must be registered then they, 
will be registered. 

Q. ELave you put your views before Government? — A. The question has been before 
the Government for many years and every time it has been turned down as impracticable. 

Q. You mean turned down by Government ? — A. Yea. 

Q. Hid you put up a definite proposal before Government for legislation? — A. I do 
not think we did. 

Q. I wish you would look up the papers in the Chamber and see whether you have 
put up any definite proposals before Government? — A. Yes.* 

Q. With r^ard to the competition of jail industries, is the objection one of princi- 
ple or does it affect business firms seriously? Hoeis it lower prices? — A. I have not had 
personal experience. But according to the account that is given it does. If you study 
the price lists issued by the jails you would see that the prices are cheaper. They have 
cheap labour. It is also a matter of principle. 

Q. With reference to banking legislation has your Chamber ever been into that 
subject at all as to whether special banking legislation is necessary to prevent the growth 
of banks which abuse the name of bank? — A. We put up a letter to Government support- 
ing special banking legislation to that effect but I could not tell you what the terms 
were offhand. 

Q. Would you mind sending a copy of your letter to the Secretar^^ ? — A. Certainly, 

I will send a copy. * 

Mr. A. ChjOittertort. — Q. It has been said that one of the great difficulties in indus- 
trial development in Madras is due to the higli price of fuel? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us if anything has been done to discover new sources of coal? — 
A. Several firms have sunk considerable sums of money in prospecting for coal. My 
firm is one amongst others. The freight on coal is very high. It comes to about Rs. 10 
per ton to rail coal down to Madras from Bengal. Except for this mining and prospect- 
mg I dd not know of any other attempt to find fuel. 

Q. In connection with this question of prospecting for coal, do you think that th® 
Madras Presidency has been greatly helped by the. Geological Department? — A. I do not 
think it has. I think Government is a long way behind hand in prospecting for fuel, or 
any minerals in Southern India. , • o 

Q. If I remember rightly there was an attempt some yeans ago to make deep borings P 
Do you know anything about it? — A. We sunk deep borings ourselves. We were 
prospecting near Arkonam, and went down to 1,000 feet. Considerable suxns* of money 
were lost and we gave up the venture. * ' 

Q. Was it done with the advice of the Geological Department? — ^A .• Perfectly 
independently as far as I remember. It was about fifteen or eighteen years ago. 

Q. Had you any consultation with them at all? — A. The whole thing was done 
between Messrs. Bird & Co. and ourselves. We depended on them for technical advice. 
We also prospected again in the Godavari valley with no result. 

Q. Was it done in each case without any help from the Ge olog ical Departoent? 
Was it difficult to get the Geological Survey to come down here? W^s any application 

nxade? A. I do not remember. My impression is that no assistance of any sort was 

rendered by Government. , ^ 

Q. Do you think that the mineral deposits in the south of India have been adequately 
dealt with by the Geological Survey? — A. I do not think they have. I think that one 
of the very first things that should be done from an industrial point of view in Southern 
India is a complete survey of the whole country. The question of the fuel supply is one 
on which the whole development of industry depends. While prospecting ventures in 
that direction have not been successful it has not been proved that the supplies of fuel 
do not exist. A careful survey should be made by Government. 

Q. Do you think that the staff' of the Geological Survey should be considerably 
.strengthened so as to enable it to deal more thoroughly with the Southern India 
prob^ms than has hitherto been the case? — A. I think it is essential that it should. 
And failing that the attention of Government ought to be turned to power schemes. 

Q. In the south of India we are more dependent on liquid fuel for the purposes 
<jf generating power than in other parts of India nearer the coal fields. Are there an^ 
regulations by the Government of India which appear to you to interfere with this 
-development in any way ? — ^Wot to my knowledge, ' ^ . 

Q. In regard to the leather industry as one- of the most important industries m this 
-part of India, do you think that the action taken by the Governinen^i has been adequate 
lo deal with the' development of this industry? — A. I have not had much ^rsonal 
experience of the affair until recently. Do you mean in regard to the leather school. 

Q. In regard to the development 6f the industry generally ? One form of it is the 
creation of a leather school? — ^ere is also the question of chrome tanning. I have 
not had much experience of that. 

* aapplameniary nof e printsd after oml evidenoe. 
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Q.^ The Madras tanning trade is a very big one and at the same time in other parts 
India there is a very large export of raw material in the shape of hides and shins. 
JDo you know whether there is a very large importation of hides from other parts of 
India to Madras P — A. Xes. 

Q. Do you think that the industry is capable of any very extensive development 
■down here? — A. I do. 

Q. Putting Madras against the Calcutta districts do you think that this is a more 
favourable area in which to develop the leather industry than Calcutta P — A. I cannot 
eay that. 

Q. I mean with reference to the supply of tanning materials and the supply of 
trained labour P — A. In this respect we have trained labour but I have never understood 
why raw hides should come to Madras from Cawnpore, Calcutta and other places, instead 
of being tanned there. 

Q. It is due to the fact that there is here suitable labour which cannot be got in 
those places. I want to know if this is a factor of sufficient importai^ceP — A. I am 
-■afraid X cannot say. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Cannot you make a comparison P Is there room here for 
■development P — A. There is ample room for development here, and it is a fact that 
we do get here a lar^ supply of our hides from Calcutta and from the northern 
.districts and even from Burma. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. It is understood that the Government of Madras have 
recently made some arrangements for experimental work in connection with the develop- 
ment of the trade in oil extracted from locally grown oil-seeds. Can you tell us what 
the arrangements are P — A . Government are, I undens'^^and, getting out a large modem 
up-to-date plant for pressing oil. I think it is no use starting an oil industry unless you 
:are going to make full use of the bye-products. 

Q. "What do you mean by the bye-products P — A. I am not an expert and cannot 
jgive you detailed particulars. I think there is a good number. 

Q. What is the Government going to doP — A.^ I have been in communication with 
Government on the subject. One of their difficulties was that when they had invested 
the capital in buying the plant they would still be called upon for a large capital for 
working the oil mill. I had a talk about this. I undertook to keep the mill going for 
three years providing the raw material myself paying a fair charge for cost of crushing 
nnd taking uj^ the products, my intention being to work the crushing mill on ground-nut 
kernels, ^‘have mentioned tlie matter in Council and I said that m return 1 expected 
a three yeutfs’ option of purchase of the machinery. By this arrangement Government 
oould carry out the experiment for three years free of cost except for the initial expendi- 
ture, and I in return took the risk of the business, with a three years* option of purchase 
of the plant at. cost price less a certain fixed amount for depreciation. 

Q. Is that agreement still binding on Government? — A. I presume so, it was never 
put down as a formal agreement. I hear however that the Government are thinking of 
.sending the plant to Bangalore. 

Q. W'hen was it ordered ? — A . It was ordered before the war. The whole scheme 
is held up until the completion of delivery of the plant. 

Q. What is your object in taking over the products of this plant? — A. My own 
-opinion is that there is a very big opening for the development of the crushing of oil- 
seeds in India and I was quite ready to take the risk of supplying the oil seeds, taking 
over the oil and the cake. 

Q. The idea was to experiment? — A. It was a very good opportunity for me to 
■experiment without putting in any big outlay in capital. Government on the other hand 
by passing on the risk of working to me would be limiting their risk to the purchase of 
the plant. 

*Is there any cooperage in Madras? — A. Xes, but very inferior. That has been 
shown by our shipments of oil during the last ten or twelve months. We have shipped 
a considerable quantity of oil with a view to develop the industry both in castor oil and 
gjround-nut oil. We havJPlost anything between 10 to 30 per cent due to bad cooperage. 

Q. What casks do you use? — A. Cochin casks and local casks. 

Q. Manufactured locally P — A. Imported ones. Some were good and others were 

bad. 

Q. Is there^any cooperage on the west coast? — A. Xes. We have gone to one of 
the west coast firms and they are sending us new casks and they are sending men to 
train oSr men. The result is an improvement. They arrived only three weeks ago. 
They are teaching our men. It is all done by the hand. 

Q. Are they using the local timbers? — A, The timber comes from the west coast. 
It is not local timber. 

Q» They are sending the timber to Madras from the west coast? — A. I think the 
q[uality of the wood is very superior, if I am not mistakmi. 
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Q SonjLetbdme Boems^ possible on a tolerably bi^ aeale with aaomone exports 
of various iiads of oU eeedB. Have ym gone into tie q^tion ai ^ x^katior cai^f 
Mas the demand ior it for manure developed lately in the south ot India oM the rest 
uf India generally? — A. I think there is always sure to be a very big market for cake. 

Q. Is that supplied from the south of India ? — A . A large quantity of oil caJce is 
shipped from Southern India. Germany u^ed to be a large buyer of ground-nut caJre. 
If we could get the cake free of adulteration there would be no difficulty in £nding 
buyers. The objection to buying Madras cake is its liability to adulteration. 

<2- In connection with your answer to^ question 40 you say that tanning bark has been 
quadrupled in value due to the manipulation of the market by the contractors. Does 
practically aJl the supply of tanning material come from the 3Forest Department P — A. I 
think it. is a monopoly. 

Q. Are there any supplies in 2 >rivate hands? — A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Not on any extensive scale? — A. No. 

Q. Is there any agreement among the contractors? — A. I think it is due to that. 
Perhaps manipulation is not the right word. The contractors naturally take advantage 
of the strong demand and the shortage of supply to raise prices. It is also partly due 
to wagon difficulties. 

In answer to questions 9 and 10 you say that the banking facilities are sufficient 
to meet requirements. It has been stated that there is a great deal of trouble in trans- 
porting money from one part of the Presidency to another? Is this not due to insuffici- 
ency of banking facilities? — A. There is room for improvement in that respect certainly. 

I was looking at it from the broader point of view of getting financial facilities from the 
banks. So ^r as the moving of money up-country is concerned I think there is room 
for improvement. 

Q. There is also great need for getting money for commercial enterprises instead of 
having the money locked up by individuals? — A. I agree. My own experience is in 
connection with the Madras Indian merchants. There is a very strong tendency to 
lock up their money in land and never to have any liquid assets. Immediately they 
have money, it is spent on a house or put into land. They do not keep it as a liquid asset 
nor is it as a rule invested in industries. I have experience of a number of dubashes. 
Only one I know ever showed any tendency to put money in industrial work. 

Q. Why is it that the wealthier middle class people of India are ;;;i^J.uctant to 
their money in industrial enterprises which have been proved successes ? “^here is very 
little buying and selling of shares in Madras. Do you think that dhe formation of 
industrial trust companies under fairly competent management wou^^^duce people 
to come forward and invest their money ? — A . I am only answering fqr 'Madras. I do 
not know of any other Presidency. 

Q. Do you think that industrial trust companies would induce people to put their 
money into industrial ventures? — A. I do not think so. I think it is due to the conser- 
vative instincts of the people. I think it will go away in time. I really could not say 
that an industrial trust would bring money from the people. If I wanted money for 
an industry I am perfectly sure that if I spoke to some of the Indians and told them 
that I was floating the concern they would readily put their money into it. At present 
a great deal of the trouble is due to the fact that they really do not go into the question. 

Q. What I want to find out is the method by which people could be induced to look 
upon industrial concerns as a means of investment? — A. They do not at the present time. 
Whether the industrial trust would do it I would not like to say. 

Q. In answer to question 25 you say that further Government surveys are necessary. 
What type of survey do you want? — A. Government might publish a number of mono- 
graphs on various subjects. I might refer to the tannery which we bought the other 
day. We immediately looked up any Government pamphlets on tanning that we could 
find with a view to studying any questions relating to the industry. 

Q. There are a number of surveys which have been made. Do you think it would 
be a good thii^ if they wei^ brought up to date? — A. I think it would be an excellent 
thing to do. 1 am only speaking generally here. The surveys that we have had are 
very useful and I think that the system ought to be extended. 

Q. Speaking about the Advisory Board for the Director of Industries you say that 
non-officials acting on the Advisory Board should receive a fee commensurate with the 
services rendered and again you say that the Director should associate with himself 
two or three men having special knowledge of the subject under investigation. Do you 
mean that non-officials should receive fees? — A. Yes. I do because J am not myself 
in favour of honora^ work of this kind. Ifyou pay fees and put the ma^^r on a 
business basis you will get more work done. may give a fee to the expert v^hdm 

you engage and he is bound to give you good valuje. • 

Q. How are you going to estimate the value of the services rendered?— A. I am 
not prepared to sav how much should be paid and in what form. An expert or i^viser 
should be paid a fair sum for the work he does. If I am invited to take ^part an 
arbitration or survey I am paid a fee for my services. 



Q. Don t you think it would be better if a certain number men were appointed 
by GJovemment to be advisors to the Directors of Jndustries from 4nme to time and 
they got a definite fee from Government P — A. That ought to wnrfc aatiafactorily. You 
would allow that Advisory Board to call in expert knowledge ai^ P*y it. 

Q, Sow many people would you have on itP — A. I should not have many. Perhaps, 
three, four or five would do and the President would be the Director of Industries. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. In answer .to questions 17 and 18 you say that if the 
Government expeit is paid by the State during the period of work for a private firm. 
Government should be at liberty to publish the results of his researches. At what stage 
should the results be made. known to the public? — A. That is rather difficult to say. 

Q. Supposing that a Government 'expert makes researches on a certain subject, 
don’t you think his results should be the property of the people? — A. There is a lot to 
be said on both sides. What I said was that if the expert were paid by Government, 
then Government should be at liberty to publish the results of the researches. If it is 
paid for by a private firm, then the firm will have a prior claim to the restilts obtained. 

Q. In the latter case how long should the private firm have the benefit of the 
researches? — A. I could not say. You will have to treat each case on its own merits. 

1 think the fir m has a right to the knowledge for a certain period. 

Q. And after that it should be published? — A. Yes. 

Q. I ask you that because I happened to come across an article in an American 
magazine referring to a bureau of research where the rule seems to be that if a member 
of the stafi is called upon to cairy out research work for a private firm, the result of 
the research is made the private property of the firm employing the expert for a 
limited period and then it is published to the world and anybody may get the benefit of 
the export’s researches? — A. I agree with that. 

Q. If the private firm pays for the results, then it is only fair that it should enjoy 
the benefits for a certain period? — A. I quite agree with you. 

Q, You say that the Chamber does not think that any advantage would be gained 
by the provinces in India having trade representatives in other provinces. In this 
country the distances are so great. How would you meet that difficulty? The Wdrk that 
you may be doing in Madras may not be known at all in Calcutta. It should be to the 
Interest of both;. to know whdt each is doing? — A. As regards that I agree. Thete should 
be interchan^ *bf ideas. I look ppon the matter from the merchants’ point of view. 
We have our. own Representatives' in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Q. You iijoap for firms having agencies? — A. Yes. As regards the question of indus- 
tries, I think th^ the Directors of Industries of the different provinces should certainly 
work together. We have the Department of Commerce and Industry and that depart- 
ment might have supervision over the Provincial Departments of Commerce and Indus- 
try. I should think that this would be enough. 

Q. In a vast country like India, people in one part are very ignorant of what is 
going on in another part.' We heard a Government expert scientist in Calcutta who said 
that he had never heard of the Board of Scientific Advice. Don’t you think that an 
exchange of views might be very beneficial ? — A . I think it would meet the case if the 
interchange took place through the Departments of Industries. 

Q. You refer to the importance of fuel in the development of industries. Do you 
think Government ought to help in prospecting for fuel, with a view to promote indus- 
tries? You also ispeak of power schemes. What do you suggest should be the attitude of 
Government towards such schemes? — A. In my opinion it should be the same exactly 
as in the case of prospecting for coal. If the prospecting for coal is not successful, 
attention should be diverted to power schemes. 

. Q. If a private firm were trying to generate |>ower what should the attitude of 
Government be? — A. Government should help in every possible way. Personally I 
think that these power schemes should be run By Government. 

Q. Why should they not be in the hands of private firms? — A. I would welcome 
private enterprise. At the same time I would welcome the venture more if it were under 
Government. 4 ^ 

Q. Would the Chamber welcome the idea of Government helping anybody- who 
wanted to develop these power schemes? — A. I am sure they would. But I do not see 
where the private indivi^al is to come forward from. The initial expenditure is so 
great and a lot of money must be invested before success can be achieved. 

Q, We have Successfully developed schemes on the Bombay side, and more money 
is about 'Ao be spent. With reference to capital for industrial enterprises, don’t you 
think that everything depends upon the ^confidence which the public has in the persons 
who start the t hing . Afid don’t you think that that is the best thing to attract capital ? — 
A. Certainty. We have not ha^ the same experience down hei-e a.s in Bombay and 
Calcutta. I am interested in many industries but mostly with my own firm's money. 

Q. By putting your own mon^gr you will be able to attract outside capital? — A. It 
would, to a mrge extent. We woula have to go to the public for money eventually. 



Hon* hie Sir WoKulhhoy Cnrrimhhoy. — Q. TIm experonce cf tlis membMs of your 
OhambOT seema to be that the existing banking facilities are et&fficient to meet uH 
requirements. At. present the difficulties with the Presidency Banks aro that they 
can . only advance mone^ on stocks. They cannot advance on the machinery or the 
building. How can that difficulty be removed. Ho you think that the Presidency Act 
should be amended? — A. 1 do not care to express an opinion ofEhand. 

Q. Suppose there is a factory costing 10 la^hs end I have got the capital of 10 
lakhs. 1 want some money for carrying on the business. I cannot get the money because 
the Presidency banks are not allowed to undertake work of that kind by the Act as it 
stands at present. Unless there is some institution like the industrial bank or the 
industrial corporation I cannot get the advance. The condition of the Presidency is 
such that many people have not got the capital? — A. Do you mean that the capital of^ 
the proposed bank should be Government money. 

Q, The Government may guarantee the interest ? — A . In that case will you get 
shareholders to put in their money. 

Q. That is a question to which I want an answer from you? — A. For myself X 
would not put my money in it. 

Q. Fven if the Government guaranteed interest? — A. You might put the money 
into bricks and mortar, and if the industries fail how is the bank going to get back its- 
money. 

Q. These banks would only advance money aftei^ taking expert advice and on the* 
advice of the Director of Industries? — A. They are not infallible. 

Q. In what way do you think that the industries can be developed? How are 
Indians going to take a larger share in the industrial development of the count:^? — 
A. I really cannot tell you. I take it that private capital must come forward. If you 
are going to float an industrial concern surely you ought to get your private capital 
from shareholders or subscribers for the actual bricks and mortar and the machinery. 

Q. Do you think that Government should advance the money and recover it in 
instalments — A. I am in favour of Government assistance in this respect but it is im- 
possible to generalize. 

Q. There are banks in Japan and in Germany which ad'^anee money to the diflerent: 
corporations on stocks. I am talking of the industrial banks? — A. If you have am 
indnstnal bank you may flnd that the shareholders object to tying up their money in 
bricks and machinery. It is not a liquid security. 

Q. Do you mean to say that they would not put up the money even ‘if Government’ 
guarantees the interest? — A. I would not go so far as that. It is a new idea and may' 
be worth looking into. It is very difficult to express an opinion ofEhand. 

Q, With reference to the Advisory Board you seem to think that the Board is not" 
needed at all. You want that the Director of Industries should be a member of the' 
Indian Uivil Service of the status of a first-grade Collector and that he should associate 
with himself two or three men from time to time, who have special knowledge of thw 
subject under investigation P — A . I think that would work satisfactorily. 

Q. Suppose the different chambers have their elected and nominated members andi- 
they ^scuss industrial problems conjointly with the Director of Industries, don’t you 
think that this would be a feasible arrangement? — A. That is the way it is done in 
Bombay I understand. I think it is a good scheme. 

Q. We have not got a Director of Industries in Bombay but we have committees' 
which meet every we^ and discuss the problems that arise from time to time. The- 
members work without remuneration? — ^A. Bemimeration is not an absolute necessity. 
It simply makes the matter more of a businese proposition. It is not a question of rupees. 
It is more the feeling that you have a hold and that you are entitled to get the best out of 
the man you pay. 

Q. Then about the Director of Industries you say that he should be a man of thb 
Indian Civil Service. Why do you want a member of the Civil Service? Do vou think 
he has got the capacity of a businessman ? — A . An officer oT the status of a Arst-grade- 
Collector is a man of ability and I doubt if you will get the right of man else-mere. 

I do not think a businessman would quite meet the case. \ lot of the work would be- 
official. Ha would have to be vei^ closely in touch with Government. Hb would be a 
sort of presiding officer. He would not gpo into all the details. 

Q, Don’t you think that such an officer would hot remain long m the de|mrt«u<B&t 
and that ip a mort time he^ould leave the post on promotion? — A. The Chief Diirbbtqr' 
would of course receive peoniotion and lea*^ the department. ^ ^ 

Q, Don’t you think that we shquld^ or^^xtlse the the 

Customs Servioe, hmjog a staff of businessmen to go mtd budhiesp Jauy 

proposition t Siink eo. But tjay idea is that Dbreeior bl 

more Hka the Breeide^ trim would keep the wm^rs^legether rether theh #e 
nf the w^k .himaelf . ’’ y. ' ' ' . T' 



Q» You say that the CJhamber is of opinion that active steps should be taken by 
'Government to combat the tendency to adulterate Indian produce. Can you i^ive us 
any instance 'What is the harm done and what is the chief dommodity adulterated? — 
A. Practically all our produce is adulterated. I may refer to bees wax, which is sometimes 
adulterated to the extent of 80 per cent pf paraffin wax. Indigo is also adulterated. 

Q. You think that Government should undertake leg^islation ? — A . I am not r re- 
]}ared at the moment to express a definite opinion as legislation would lead to difficulties 
which it is impossible to foresee. It is a difficult matter to deal with, but something 
ought to be done. I think that the matter should be referred to the business communi- 
ties and their opinions ii\vited. 

Q. Do you think that the best way would be to advise these dealers that their things 
would fetch better prices but for the adulteration? — A. It may do ^od but the best way 
would be to throw the goods on their own hands. Then they would realise the folly of 
adulteration. 

Hon*ble Pandit M. M. Mala^nya. — Q. You say that the experience of tlie members 
of the Chamber is that the j>resent banking agencies are sufficient to meet all require- 
ments. Do you think that the existing banks are sufficient for the purposes of the trade 
generally? — A. My remark was more in conneci^ion with the facilities granted by banks 
to commercial and industrial firms to carry on business. As for banking facilities up 
country I do not think that the facilities available are equal to the demand. My opinion 
is that the position is steadily impioving and it is only a matter of time. 

Q. Sir Bernard Hunter told us that there should be more banks established in this 
Presidency. Can you suggest any means as to how this can be done? — A. I am afraid 
1 have not enough experience as a banker. 

Q. You have not said anything about educational faicilities of a technical and 
scientific kind being provided to develop the industries. Do you think that the want of 
scientific and technical education is haimpering the growth of industries? — A. I think 
that the first thing that you want is elementary education for the coolie 

Q. At present the education given is merely literary. Do you think that if manual 
training and elementary science were added to the course it would be a good thing? — 
A. "What does strike me is that education must begin with the coolie. At present he 
works with very little interest and intelligence. 

Q, How would you provide for it? Would you make it compulsory? — A. That is a 
big question. 

Q. At any rate you are in favour of education being provided ? — A . I am very 
strongly in favour of it. 

Q. In regard to banking facilities do you tliink that if there is a College of Com- 
merce which -would impart training in banking methods^ commercial geogiaphj'', inter- 
national law and so forth, you would be able to train the men necessary for the business 
side of industries? — A. I doubt it. We in our own office have most excellent clerks, 
trained entirely in our office. 

Q. They may be efficient as clerks, but for the development of the business side of 
industries you want a higher type of men such as office managers and assistants? — A, 
Thejjr would come under the class whom we call dubashes. I have some very good 
Indians who have been with us for twenty years and- over. 

Q. Do you think that if they had received business education they would have 
been more useful? — A. It is difficult to say. If you train a man in boolc-keeping and 
things of that kind he would certainly be more useful. But the question is whether he 
would entertain exalted ideas about himself and feel disinclined to start at the bottom. 
It is no use if he wants to occupy a position of responsibility all at once. He must work 
with others and show that he has got the experience and the training necessary to hold 
a high position. If he goes into a business he must be prepared to start at the bottom of 
the ladder. 

Q. In answer to Mr. Chatterton you said that industrial trusts are likely to attract 
capital. Do you think**that Indian capital would be attracted? — A. I do not think 1 
said so. It is a matter on which we shall have -to, learn by actual experience. I thinkr 
that the conservative feeling is so strong that nothing short of personal effort and 
initiative would bring forth money from the Indian capitalist. That is my experience. 

Q. But fropi your experience do you think that Indians are putting more and mere 
mon^ into busmessP — A. They do, yes. 

Of How long has your Chamber been in eafistence? — A. For about 60 or 70. years. 

/o* Have 3 'ou g^t only European merchants as members? — A. We have one Indian. 
.l>o you know the constitirtion of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce? — A. 1 
have never read their articles.-"^ 

Qi Ho you know its memb^iy*'?— - jA. They ere mostly Indian merchants. I know 

several of ,iQu».^emheni. 

Q, ikrer tney men doin^^usiness in Madras ?r^dl. . Ym. 



Q. Do you think that^it is a commercial body, that is representative of rndian ^ 
commerce P — A . 1 do not see why it is not. 1 have no reason for sayings that it is not. * 
1 have not Heen very much of it. Some of the grentlemen 1 know are certainly repre« ^ 
sentative of Indian commerce. 

Q. From your knowledge of the Chamber would you think it just for any one to say 
that it is a political body? — A, Certainly not. 

Q. From your experience can you tell us whether Indians and Furopeans are willj;- 
ihjg to co-operate in business? — A. ft is difficult to say. In my own business I have taken 
a<^antage of the co-operation of Indians. They have the local knowle^e which I can 
never possess however long I stay here. If 1 want to do azw business 1 always consult 
my duoashes and work wi^ them, and we decide together what we are to do. They are 
not copartners with me, although they share the success or the failure of the venture. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do they get pay from the firm? — A. They are whole time 
employees. They are paid partly by salary and partly according to the success of the 
venture. 

The Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q. Are there any firms in which Indian and 
Furopean merchants are pai-tners? — A. I do not know of any such firm. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is it your opinion that the question of this adulteration of 
Indian produce is a very serious thing? — A. Most certainly. The produce gets a bad 
reputation unnecessarily. 

Q. And you express the opinion that a system of optional peitificafes would have 
good chances of success? — .4. That has been put forward as a suggestion. 

Q. You say that CTOvernment should make a point of purchasing in India as large 
a proportion of its requii-ements as possible. Do you mean that the indenting officer 
should buy locally what is now got from Fnglund through the Stores Department of the 
India “Office P — A !' I think that should be done. 

Witness subsequently ftyrwarded the following supplementary note. 

As requested by Sir Francis Stewart I enclose herewith copy of a letter addressed 
by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, dated 10th October 1913, to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Ootacamund, in i«ply to copy of a letter forwarded to us by the Govern- 
ment of Madras regarding the desirability* of legislation in connection with the use of 
the term Bank ” in this country. 

The copy referred to above is of a letter dated Simla, 22nd August 1913, No. 
6906-6918-11 ^Companies) from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, 
Depaitment of Commerce and Industry, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras. 

Sir Francis Stewart also asked for information regarding any definite suggestion put 
forward by the Madras Chamber of Commerce in regard to the proposal to enforce 
registration of partnership. On looking up the old records, I find that nothing has 
been done since the year 1908. In 1907, in reply to a letter received from the i^engal 
Chamber of Commerce enclosing copy of a draft bill relating to the Registration of 
Partnerships, the Madras Chamber of Commerce replied on the Mh Au^st 1907, express- 
ing gener^ approval of the bill and the hope that it would be passed into law as soon 
as possible. 

I am sorry I have no record of any suggestions put forward by the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce to overcome the difficulties at present standing in the way of legislation. 

I hope, however, that Government can see their way again to consider the whole question, 
as some form of registration is highly desirable. Fven if the registration were voluntary 
it would have a good effect provided the i^heme were sup,];>orted by the banks, and the 
banks insisted on certificates of registration being produced by the clients. Govern- 
ment could also assist by insisting on certificates of registration in their dealings with 
private firms. 

The question, however, needs careful consideration and I think the time is ripe 
.for the whole matter being reopened. 

Copy. of letter from Chcemhetr of Commerce^ Madras y to thsi Chief Secretary 
to Oovemmenty Madras, dated 10th October 1913. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 2846^. 
copy of a communication received from the Qovemmeht of India with ^ reference . to the 
desirability of legislation in connection with the use of the terms ** Bank,*' ** bakers 
. etc., in this country. • . . 

The papers have been placed before the members of this Chamber, who arei^iuumi- 
mous in thmr opinion ^at ^e terms ** Bank ** and ** bankers ** s|ibiildf^<^;,l>e 
exc^t by compmiieb registeitod under the Jndian Companiee Act. w r'' 

welcome any attexnpts made by Government to restribt tlm 
' above tem^ by individuals and .lUms, 



With, refeirenoe to paragraph the Chamber is of opinion that the restriction 
su^g^osted, vhile sound in principle, migpht be difficult to carry out in practice. I'he 
question of the advisability of imposing restrictions is a difficult, one to decide as so 
much depends on the management, irrespective of any rules or restrictions that might be 
brought into force governing the working of a bank. The stability of a bank depends 
largmy on the securities against which it advances ' funds, but legislation to place 
restrictions on the foan of funds, however desirable, is a subject which, in the '.pinion 
of the Chamber, requires to be approached with caution. 


WiTiTES.s No. 238. 

Mk. G. a. Chambrrs, The Chro'nne Leather Corri'pany^ PallavaraTrit Madras. 

WniTTEN Evidence. 

I have so far not made any attempt to raise capital from the public, but what I OspHaL 
have seen of the endeavours of others has convinced mo that the majority of the natives 
of Southera India while showing enterprise in the starting of small industrial ventures 
are not disposed to invest in public companies promoting new enterprises. 

I have always intended to eventually make a public company of my personal 
venture known as the Chrome EeathSl* Company, but X was determined not to ask for 
public support* until I had made the business a steady paying concern. 

Most pioneering ventures have to pay dearly for their experience and mine was 
no exception. X lost nearly a lakh of rupees before the comer was turned — since then 
the original loss has been recovered and the business is now profitable. 

We originally started with the object of chrome tanning only, but experience soon 
demonstrated that it was advisable to do bark tanning also; further as a oonsequence 
of some of our pioneeidng tlifficulties we were more or less compelled to also take up the 
manufacture of leather goods. 

During the last few years several public men and writers in the press have advocated 
that small chrome tanneries be stai*ted in various centres in Southern India. Such 
men can have no practical knowledge of the business and evidently cannot have made 
enquiries concerning chrome tannecries in other countries'*. Othe^pwise they would 
have learnt that a euccessful chrome tannery necessitates large capital, considerable 
machinery, trained labour and last but not least expert knowledge an^ the larger the 
scale on which it is worked the better the prospects of financial success. 

There is only a limited market for chrome tanned finished leathers in India and 
work on a large scale would necessarily have to be for export, but the export trade 
demands only the best quality leathera .and these too in larger shipments than could 
reasonably te expected from any newly established ventures in India starting with 
untrained labour — if however, small concerns say with a minimum capital of two 
lakhs were to specialize in the production of chrome tanned black box sides, such 
concerns would I consider have^ good prospects of success provided that in addition to the 
expected export duty on raw hides made in the general tanning interests of the Empire, 
the Qpvemment of India gives a small bounty on the export of such finished leathers. 

Prospects of early success would I think be materially increased if it could be arranged 
that the product of such tanneries be sent to a central agency in Tendon, where the 
finished leathers could be assorted and classified to meet the requirements of the trade. 

Such collection and standardization would doubtless considerahly facilitate sales and 
improve selling prices for otherwise the output of these concerns would be too small in 
quantity and too irregular in quality, substance, etc., to realise full value from manu- 
facturers who naturally prefer hjiying large lines of regular quality and even substance. 

I might here mention that a large proportion of the raw hides shipped from India 
to Germany formerly reached England am chrome tanned black box calf or sides. 

I think that in the early years of the establishment of an industry Government Tinaxudal aid, 
might well render financial assistance to such sound industrial ventures as could give 
security and show reffitonable prospects of success and rach loans I suggest might he 
^ven through Presidency Bai^s at a reasonable rate of interest, say a flat rate of '4 
per cent; bfut I consider that if an industrial venture shows a 10 per cent profit for two 
yeajps in succession and future prospects are satisfactory the industry might be well 
considered established and further Government pecuniary aid should then be stopped 
as on Budk sr fiscord further capital should if necessary be obtainable from the public. 

X haye had no experience of financial aid from Government, on the contrary I have 
unfortunately only, fust recently suffered from its absence when help might reasonably 
have been eaepeeted. 

tim strength of a^uranpes given me by the Director of Army Clothing X 
was j.4t!tlwoed tu eextend my works^ : make considerable additions to my machinery and 
labour and find living aooonunodation for same, import materials, in- 
— in id&ort I inenrred an expenditure of four to .five lal^s of ' 



rupees consequently^ . about seven months ago 1 asked for an adyauea liifchs or 

rupees trom Government on account of supplies to be delivered. I o^orM «€|i^te . 
security and* my request wae passed on to the Financial Secretary supj^rtod by the 
Uirector of Army Clothing, but I have never received any advance and although apart 
from leather supplies we are now manufacturing leather goods for Gk>vemment (mostly 
equipment) to the monthly average vaiue of about Ms. 75^000, not a rupee is received 
until some time after the goods have been delivered. 

JLack of Government departmental assistance.- — As further instances of the Jack 
of .that assistance which might reasonably have been expected from Government 
departments I cite the following: — 

(1) Land revenue . — We required a few acies of absolutely barren waste land 
adjoining* our tannerj’’ for the iiurpose of erecting thereon bungalows for our employees — 
the correspondence on the subject has now extended over two years. It took *^about 
eighteen months to get a reply to our original application and we were then informed 
that the land hud been allotted for grazing purposes. There is not and never will be 
sufficient shrub or grass on it to feed a goat or ^eep. 

In such a case as this, I am most strongly of opinion that before the refusal of a 
request is given to an industrial venture the Government departments concerned should 
consult with the Director of Industries and if reasonably possible, departure from the 
ordinary red tape regulations should be made in favour of the industrial concern. 

With regard to land privately owned, but required for the establishment or ex- 
tension of an industrial enterprise 1 think it would be best if the matter could be 
arbitrated upon by a Member of the Board of Industries and the landowners' representa- 
tive who would themselves appoint an Umpire and the arbitration award should be 
legally enforceable. 

1 iiiistanoe a case in point. The owner of some ordinary agricultural land adjacent 
to our tannery has demanded of us about ten times its real land value knowing that 
we desired to purchase, with a view to possible future extensions and for immediate 
use as a recreation g^round for our employees; needless to say we have not purchased. 

(2) District Board. — Our tannery and works face a ‘p^'blic road joining up the 
southern trunk road with Tiruneerumalai — the distance from the main road to> our 
works being sightly over a furlong. We requested the District Board to make the 
road suitable for carrying our traffic, but the request was declined and we had to make 
the road ourselves at our own expense. 

(3) Police . — When we originally commenced building operations at our''%&ent 

tanne^ and had not had sufficient time to erect walls or fences to protect th* large 
quantity of machinery, stores, etc., transferred from our former works at Tondiarpet, 
we asked for police protection and offered to pay the salaries of the police and find them ‘ 
living accommodation — our request was however refused. ^ 

Since then our works have been considerably enlarged and adjacent thereto we 
have erected alwut three hundred dwellings, for the accommodation of a portion 
of our employees among whom unfortunately at times quarrels arise— as a residt of 
these we have recently renewed our former request for police assistance on similar 
terms — we hope h 9 wever to be more successful this time. 

(4) A rSome of the disturbances above referred to were directly traceable 

to the fact of some employees drinking at a toddy shop which had been permitted to be 
erected nearby our village. We petitioned for the removal of the toddy shop and we 
personally promised that it would be removed within a few days, but as a matter 
of fact the place was allowed to continue until the license expired, i.e., some months 
later. 

(6) Post. — The Pallavaram Post and Telegraph office is situated about three miles 

from our works and like most small Post offices it has only short working hours ^in 

spite of the fact of our having been compelled througji Postal difficulties to transfer 
to Madras a large portion of such of our business as entailed Postal work {added to 
which - we are daily compelled to send our evening mails to Madras) yet the balance 
^our post still constitutes the major portion of the work of the Pallavaram Post office 
We made applmation about a year ago that a Post office be located adjacent to our 
works and we offered to provide the necessary accommodation, but right up to date wo 
are without .it and are daily much inconvenienced. 

With regard to the various suggested means of assisting industries. I would 
approve of each of the methods named but the most suitable would of necessity 
have to be determined by the circumstances of the case. ^ ^ 

I would not approve of Government control of assisted business — proper security, - 
the audit of accounts and occauonal inspection of works should I consider be sufficient. 

^ I hold strong views against Government pioneermg factories-T-demonstrations 
instmction should I think he restricted to Government technical schools. 

My* experiences with, the Madras Government Chrome Xioather Tanneiy^ and l^^otory 
were unfavourable, Hieir efforts resulted in competition for trade, redueuens in drieas 
, and' disputes regarding Igboiir. . - . . i~r 



^ad-^e 'Madras Govemment i»«^iMled to m.j request for assistwce in 1901 1 am of 
^pinimi that the chrome tanning' industry mi^ht have been established in this country 
Aome years earlier than was the case. ' 

I advocate Govemment assistance to private enterprise, but should the authorities 
have good reason to believe that an. entirely new industry would be likely to bo profitable 
in a g;iven place then I would suggest that before taking any GFovernment action, notices 
be - published that'' failing £uiy indication of movement in the industry being made by 
private enterprise within six months jErom the date of notice then the Govemment itseff 
would take action ; but I am most certainly of opinion that any such pioneen factory 
should be run entirely bn commercial lines, every service rendered to it by any Govern- 
ment official or department should be chargeable to its working expenses — as unless it 
can be ^ arranged to run the business on such lines as an ordinary private individual 
would have to run it then its value as a commercial demonstration would be next to 
useless ; furthermore any such factories should I think not be handed over to private 
individuals but be converted into public limited liability companies and shares offered 
to the general public as soon as possible after it has been proved to be a commercial 
success, but say, not later than after working for two years at a profit. 

I would not show any consideration for established external trade. The establish- 
ment of industries in this country would surely bring general benefit to the people and 
increase their purchasing power and thus indirectly also benefit the import trade. 

As far as the Madras Leather Trades School is concerned I think, if properly run, 
it should be a valuable aid to the tanners of this Presidency. It should be tupilpjjed 
with a laboratory and have a thoroughly' practical man at ita head with an assistant 
■qualified to teach in the vernacular. Its teaching should certainly not be confined to a 
few students possessing educational qualifications and mostly from other parts of India. 

The present system of education in my opinion produces but very few men who will 
really work in the leather trade — the bulk of the would be students are men anticipating 
Government appointments or seeking fresh educational certificates — such men generally 
consider manui^l labour as degrading. 

I consider the school should be an institution to which every tanner and tannery 
emplovee might have recource for technical instruction and advice. I would suggest 
that classes for employees be held on Saturdays and Sundays. Analyses should be made 
f()i1 the trade at nominal fees. 

The school should I think as far as possible work in conjunction with the Forest 
DepA^^ent making analyses and <‘arrying out experiments with the various tanning 
matCTMls, oil-seedis, etc., obtainable in India — there is an almost unlimited field for work 
in this direction. 

Tannins are abundant in India, but only a few are used and many are but very 
little known. 

Chiefly owing to the lack of organization in collecting, etc., supplies have been in- 
sufficient to meet the strong demand during the past two years and bark prices have 
risen considerably. If special attention were given to the subject there would be an 
ample rsuppiy at reasonable prices to meet all demands, from Indian tanners and there 
would also be available considerable supplies for ex]>ort preferably in the shape of 
extracts. 

The Forest Department and the leather trade should be kept informed of the 
information obtained at the school, I would suggest that the Forest Department might 
with advantage plant up areas with Divi-divi which is a valuable tanning material 
easily grown in this country and for whichj there is a ready market for large' quantities. 

Divi divi is a difficult tanning material to use and the tanners of Jndia and Fngland 
have hitherto avoided it prior to the war ; practically the whole of the export from this 
country went to Germany. We have however, now overcome the difficulties of its use 
at our tannery and are ourselves open to purchase at a profitable rate to the grower the 
whole of the Divi divi obtainable in this country. 

I am also of opinion that Cassia Auriculata could be obtained in much lai^er 
quantities if the Forest Department were to give the matter special attention. 

Chrome tanning materials should also be obtainable in this country. It is well 
known that there are jj^ge deposits of chrome ore in Mysore; I would suggest that 
experiments be made ’(^h a view to the possibility of treating same both for use of 
^ j. j There would 1 ’ 


tanners in this country and for export. 


. be- a large demand for export and 


we would not .then as nbw be dependent on America for supplies. 

^ I tbink tbe idea of commercial museums is good and every effort should be made to 
pooularize their use. We have an exhibit in the Calcutta museum, but so far it has not 
resulted in many enquiries. The museum there, I think, is too small and too badly 
lighted and evidently it is not much visited by those to whom it should be of most 
'benefit. ^ 

I consider it essential that such museums should have ample accommodations and 
good light for showing samples and be centrally situated. 1 would suggest that one bo 
wtnldisfned in Bombay and the establishment of another in Colombo be suggested- to the 
Gh^vermnent. *1 am partioularlv in favour off the latter for the reason that so many 
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travellers jErom all .parts of tlie world would bo like^ to visit tbo pl a ce and tliiis bavo 
easy facilities of obtaining^ a ,fair knowledge as to what manufactured goods are obtainir 
able in India. Such museums well and actively managed should X consider be^ of 

g reater value to manufacturers lhan industrial exhibitions which generally speaking 
ave but a brief life. - . 

I tbinlr it would be sufficient if the Government Departments were to periodically^ 
publish a list of such articles as they are importing. 

I axn most strongly of the opinion that Government requirements should as far as 
possible be purchased in this country even^ to the extent of .slightly favouring the 
Indian manufacturer at least for a year or two both as regards prices and finish — ^thia 
latter is the greatest difficulty that manufacturers of this country have to overcome. 
This applies particularly to leather goods, but reasonable time for improvement in 
this respect should be allowed. I am also of the opinion that as far as is reasonably 
possible, liocal Government, should conditions being equal give preference to the local 
manufacturers and with regard to the Government ot Xndia this feature should also 
receive consideration. Why for instance should the Army and Dost office leather goods 
requirements be obtained from Northern India, i f r equired articles of equally good 
quality can be had at similar costs in the South? Why too should not we in Southern 
India have a claim on the share of the Buima requirements, at least until such time as 
the goods can be manufactured there. 

Jail manufactures should I consider be restricted to the needs of Government depart- 
ments and they should not be permitted to compete in the open market as against the 
efforts of private enterprise. 

At present we employ about 1,100 men at our works but the industry is yet in its 
infancy. We hope eventually to accommodate the bulk of our employees in the village 
we are building nearby the works — our aim is to make it a model village ; but there is 
yet a lot to be done. We have a day school for the children of our employees, but we( 
have not yet made attendance compulsory, although we hope eventually to do so. Wo 
also have a night school for such of our employees as care to attend and in both cases 
we are sure the results are beneficial. Later on we trust Government will render us 
assistance in this respect. 

Since suitable trained labour is almost unobtainable we have of necessity to train 
a good deal of labour in our works, but in the majority of cases we have to pay salaries 
to the men while they are learning — their outturn is naturally small and they, spoil a 
certain amount of material, so that each trained man represents an outlay to us, but 
unfortunately we have no hold on such men and it happens frequently that these men 
are enticed away to distant places and we are helpless to prevent theix_ going oi-to 
recover any of our outlay from them. I would be glad if anything could be done to 
remedy this situation. 

I think that there should be a Director of Industries for each Province with an 
Advisory Board composed of representatives interested in industries. I would favour 
the appointment of an Indian Civilian as Director of Industries provided he be possessed 
of good business qualifications and hold the appointment as a permanency, say subject 
to confirmation after one year’s service. , 

I am most strongly in favour of legislation against adulteration. 

Branding and frying of hides, — Many lakhs of rupees are annually lost in Southern 
India in the value of tanned hide exports through the pernicious practice of ©^cesfl- 
6ive branding. The custom is almost non-existent in Northern India and st^s should 
I think be taken to limit the evil here. In certain districts the value of hides is 
considerably depreciated through bad fiaying and this might easily be prevented if 
action were taken by the authorities controlling slaughter-houses. 

To the best of my knowledge it is only possible to register a trade ma^ with the 
Chamber of Commerce and I brieve the only legal value of this is the evid^ce as to 
date of registration. There should I think be one centre for the proper registration of 
trade marks without whose registration no trade marks should be permitted. 

I think there should be legislation to prevent the pirating of t^de names. - At 
present it is possible for any small concern to pirate the name of a larger and mm 

suco^M 1 favour of the diBclowire of partnerahip. At proMnt 
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on t&e freigfht of previous six months* shipments. In times past in their attempts 
to hxii^ down, freigpht rates here shipments nave had to bo made via Bombav and 
Pondicherry, etc. 

In conmnuon I venture to say that I consider, it of the jBLrst im'por&nce that Ghov- 
emment should re'^^lutionise the working methods of its departmentis. It should not 
as now take any period up to two years to get a reply to a communication and any time up 
to a week for a letter to get despatched from a Oovernment office. 

G-overnment departmental staffs are notoriously large, unwieldly and slow ; why 
cannot they be'Tedu^d in number and be made more efficient? "Why too should men in 
positions of responsibility be paid such low salaries as to cause them to be open to 
temptation. 

Of what use too is all the talk of Government assistance to industries if it mostly 
ends in taUcP Government as a body has for years past repeatedly expressed its desire 
to assist industries, but yet through its departmental system it has on the contrary 
done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise. There are many Government officials 
whose personal endeavours I gladly recognize and greatly appreciate but in most cases 
their efforts are unfortunately in vain, for they form but parts of the huge Government 
machine which moves exceedingly slow and whose pace they are themselves unable to 
exceed or accelerate. 

I would urge the necessity of prompt justice, adequate punishment of offenders and 
quicker legal decisions. 

Every businessman who has lived long in this country knows bj’’ experience that if 
he has trouble it is better for him to do everything possible to avoid recource to the 
Police or Law Courts as it almost invariably’ means time and money wasted. Should he 
as it rarely happens succeed in obtaining a conviction for theft the punishment inflicted 
is generally so trivial as to be no deterrent) to other employees and in the case of recovery 
of debts, by the time one gets a decree either the debtor or his property or most probably 
both have vanished. 

' If as I have every reason to believe there is sincerity in the desires of Government 
to encourage industrialism then most certainly its efforts should start in the schools. 

Respect for the dignity of labour should be encouraged but it would bo useless to 
preach respect if Government does not practise it. 

At present social prestige and Government recognitions are largely the privi- 
leges of the professions, — is it therefore to be wondered that the professions are over- 
crowded while there is a dearth of educated workers? 

The average parent in Southern India generally prefers that his son should hav^ 
the prospects of a respected career as a vakil or a minor Government official or servant 
rather than he should soil both his hands and his social prospects by becoming an 
industrialist. . This is one of the root causes of the insufficiency of etnicated workers 
and enterprise in this part of India. 

Give efficient Government, encourage technical education give reasonable sympa- 
thetic and prompt assistance to the industrialist, encourage respect lot him and his 
efforts and there will then I feel sure be no lack of private enterprise and no need for 
Government to depart from its l<^itimate duties of Gk»vernment. 


Ohal Evidence, SOJch Jane ary 1917. 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. You make certain proposals with reference to the develop- 
ment of chrome tanning in India and elsewhere; is the market for chrome tanned 
finished leather growing in India? — A. Yes, but at the best it can never be "very large. 

Q. Why do you say that? — A. Because there is a limit to the requirements for 
manufactured leather goods in this country. 

Q, There is no reason/ why the demand should not enormously in time, is there P 

— A. There is but* a l im ited import; and oven allowing that there were no imports of 
boots , and shoes, even tnSh it would not mean a very great increase in the demand for 
flnid^ed leathers. 

Jkfr. A. Chatterton.-^Q. There its a big inarket for chrome leather of cheap chrome 
for sandals?'— A. Moderately large. You will never get good chrome tanned finished 
leathers made sandals ; csommon chrome tanned leather, yes. But in Madras 

there ^ always a laim quantity of pieces of bark tanned leather obtainable which are 
made into sandals. 1 do not think chrome tanning for sandals would be a profitable 
busiaM. . , 

liir jP. H*. Stewart. — Q, ^n that oonneotion yon look more to the export trade, 
and yon make oertain suggestions with reference to an agency in London. Would 
agen«^ to be formed' by those' in the trade? — It could be either 
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You think that would have a marked effect, and prevent the trade relapsing^ 
into Qerman hands in future? — A. The chief object of such an ag’ency would be to make 
parcels of finish^ le.ather attractive to the manuxacturers. 

That <^ainiot be done adequately here? — A. Today, there are in India three 
tanneries producing- chrome tanned black box, Berhampur,' Bangalore and ourselves. It 
would never be convenient for Berhamjrur to send their leather down here to be classified. 
Their output by itself would not be HuflS.cient to atti'act the attention of manufacturers- 
at home, t>ecause by the time you selected their ‘leathers into the various grades and 
substances (witness was heie interrupted with the following question). 

Q- You mean they specialise very much at home? — A. Just so. Take glace kid; 
you will probably get 40 varieties in sizes, substances and qualities. 

Q. "Would you tell us very shortly the history of your applications to Cxovernment 
for financial or other assistance? You a])plied first in 1901 ? — A. In 1901 I first wrote 
to Government. 

Q. And in what form did you ask foi assistance then? — A. I wrote asking whether 
they would help me. 

Q. You said you had a new industry which you thought was for the good of the 
country? — A. Yes. For some years ]>revious I had been endeavouring to start the 
industry; I had in fait with that intention arranged for the education of two men in 
Fngland. * 

Q. You got to this stage in 1901 ; you definitely asked tor help ; what answer did 
you get? — '-4. “ Nothing doing.” Then I went to a large firm here and put the w'hole 
thing up to them, but they wanted to see cut and tlried piofits on a ])ionper industrv. I 
had my imjiression, my belief, that the business would be profitable, but 1 eouli^ not 
tell them to what extent. 

Q. Did you get anyone to lielp you? — A. No. 

Q. And it >vas iluring the years subsequent to that that you incurred tbe less of 
1^ lakhs of rupees, but eventuallv perseverance brought you out all right ; but you 
considei' that your experience was ilisheartening P — A. My experience in connection with 
Government was cerlainly disheartening. 

Q. And might have crushed what was a promising industry in the beginning*? — A. 
Quite so. 

Q. You refer to your labour and the efforts that you are making to give your 
emplo 5 ’’ees some training and schooling; do you find them willing to learn? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do your actual employees go to these night classes? — A. Yes, 

Q. Do you teach them reading, writing and elementary arithmetic? — A. Yes, but 
nothing of a technical nature. Whatever technical education we can give them we 
give in the factory and tannery. 

Q. Then you refer to your labour being enticed aw’ay ; do you suffer much from 
that? — A. Yes, we have at times. 

Q. Is your exjierience the same as that of the managers of jute mills, do you find 
;Vour labour migrate? — A. A good number stay away at harvesting time. 

Mr. A. C}uittertoii. — Q. Have you any market for water-bags? — A. A limited 
market. It is a very seasonal one. 

Q. Are chrome leather water-bags better than bark tanned? — A. Certainly. 

Q- In regard to this chrome tanned black box, is it necessary to establish a new 
central agency, or could *not one of the big firms at home take it up? — A. Certainly, 
and pref erabl^j’ . 

Q. What you really suggest is that there should be a sort of combination between 
the manufacturers out here ? — A . That is so. 

Q. As there are only three manufacturers, and two of them are under one control, it 
ought not to be very difficult to get that arrangement? — A. Not at present. 

Q. You might get that done? — A. We have it in mind. 

Sir F. H. Steward. — Q. W'ould this central agency arrange for auction sales? — 
A . Ifo, it would not be a matten of auction sales. 

Mr. A. Chaff erton. — Q. It is a question of jt>int shipping and allowing the people 
to classify the stuff at home. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Would it tend to help the trade developing and spreading? 
— A. The greater the demand, the beHer the results. When the concerns already work- 
ing are doing a profitable business the more chance there is of other pqople coming in. 

Mr. A. Chatterton . — Q. You think it would lead to much more rapid expansion? 

A. I think it would considerably help.- * 

Q. Out of the proportion of hides in India what proportion, roughly, wo\ild bo 
suitable for this class ox work; would it grow into a very important trade? — A. The pos- 
sibilities are immense. 

Q. Do you think that the Madras leather trade school should be run as a school in 
which the tanners are taught on a laboratory scale, or do you think it better to run it as 
a tannery getting a fairly large ^pply of raw materials sent there and l^turned to the 
tanners after being dealt with? — A. I donH think it necessary that the institute should 
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work oa any large scale, nor do I consider that the tanners themselres shonM join in the 
•^boratoxy work. They themselves would not have the. education for labors torv work, 
it would be sufficient to tell them what to do. * 

Q- This school is not intended to tix#n the ordinarv workman inter a trained tanner P — 
A.^ 1 think it should be. 

Q. How can you do that unless you work on a full-sized scale P — A. Not actually to 
tr^n the workmen in their various duties, but to give them some information as to the 
why and wherefore of certain thingeu There are a number of operations in connection 
with tanning and finishing which the average Hindu tanner assistant has no knowledge 
of ; he does it, but he does not know why he does it. 

Q. Would you admit illiterate people to the school? — A. There is a lot of difi'erence 
between illiterate p^ple and men of high educational qualifications. I think at present 
the standard is too high. 

Q. You^ talk al^ut the desirability of Government taking such steps as are 
necessary to improve the supply of raw materials. Ys there any o^er source of tanning 
material available in the south of India besides ilivi divi and Cassia auriculataP — 
A. Yes. There are three or four others that I know of. 

Q. You want Government to undertake to ascertain the tanning value of these 
materiallp — A. I certainly thinJc it would be good. 

Q. Those experiments would have to be carried out on large scale? — A. Not neces- 
sarily." I think they could snake their experimental tests in the school. 

Q. You suggest further on that steps should be taken to limit the evil in connection 
with the branding of hides. Have you got any practical suggestion to make? If you 
have, it would he most valuable? — A. At orescent I don’t think anything whatever is 
done to prevent it. The agriculturist brands his hides for all sorts of reasons ; one for 
sickness which has some justification at times, but it is chiefly a case of his wanting to 
lessen the value of the hide, so as not to make the animal worth anyone’s taking. If 
they want to establish ownership,, why should they not be able to brand cattle in the same 
way as they do at home. 

Q. You think it would be jiracticable to prohibit this extensive branding iliat goes 
o»? — A, I think if some sort of penalty were imposed, it might have some effect. 

Q. Is it equally bad in all parts o^ the Presidency? — A. No. 

Q. What parts do you find bad? — A. The worst is on the East Coast. 


Q. You say that you are in favour of the disclosure of partnerships. It has been 
put to us that it is impracticable in some cases. In dealing with tanners, do you have 
any difficulty in finding out who are the people you are deaHng with? — A. Of course we 
have. As a matter of fact, beyond the two or three men of a firm with which we have 
-dealings, we don’t know who are the partners ; in some of the concerns, there may be 
20 partners. 

Q. You mean you are dealing with an undivided family? — A. No. They have their 
own system of division in shares. It may be that everyone who is buying hides for 
them irom the districts is more or less interested in the business. 

Q. Do you make formal contracts with these people? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do they ever evade them? — A. Yes, they do. 

Q. On the ground that the contract is not properly drawn up? — A. Not on lhat 
ground, but if for instance the market goes against them. The greatest disadvantage is 
when it comes to any law suit and you want to recovm*. 

Sir F. H. Steward.. — Q. Does the contract prove good in a court of law? — A. You 
g.enerally find that they will say that the man whom you have been dealing with and 
all along recognised as being the head of the business was not a partner, and vou have 
nothing to prove that he was. 

Hon* hie Sir Faztilhhoy Currinibhoy . — Q. Did you start your tannery before the Gk)v- 
emment experimental tannery was started? — A. I should say about the same time, but 
although I started nearly about the same time as Government, I should say Mr. Talati 
from Bombay certainly started before Government did. 

Q. About the Board of Industries you mention nothing ; do you think that a Director 
of Industries and a Ba«pd Industries will be useful? If there is a Director of Indus- 
tries and a Board is established, and all ajmlicatione are sent to them don’t you think 
that they eeUld be- expeditiously disposed otr- — A. *1 think it would greatly help matters. 

“ me shipping freights ; you sent ^ - - - 


sent these goods to Bombay oy what? 


Q. Then aitomt 
by ?—r-A . By rail. 

Q. It is a*long distance and still it is cheaper to you than to ship from Madras? — 
A. Gkl e^urse ; it was years back, but the conditions are the same today ; but I can tell 
art tSLe time it wa« first done, freights here were 65 shillings and in Bem^y 

< Sir F", M. JS^tetoart, — Q. you referring to ocean freights? — A. Yes. 

' ■TIxb d lttfluilly Is really that Madras, is not a terminal port? — A, I don’t see 
dxflMaoe. 

41 
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Q. Steamers will not come 2iei*e until they am <1# 
to be sure in advance ? — A. . They can be and are eure in 

penalised for that. . 7 

Q. You have a rebate system P — A. Y'es we get 10 pw oent nn orn. t 

payable about a year after shipment and the agreement is iHuit H wn b^o”* 

we forfeit our rebate. ^ 


¥^X. 


lOTzeix our reoate. 

Hon*hle Pandit M. M. MaJxiviya . — Q. You think that the Clovernment sh u 
courage the purchase of articles made in the country even to the extent of 
favouring Indian manufacture both as regards prices and quality 

Do you think that such support for a year or two wul aimblm the" 2nd' 
manulacturens to establish themselves j ' — A. Yes, I do, or at any, rate to perfect hi 

Q. Would you recommend that the period should be prolonged F A. If 

progress had been made. * o^sonable 

Q. So long as the article satisfies requirements as to quality, would the matter nf 
£niah alone be one of indifference F — A. I would not make it a matter of indifference 
instance; the £niah*bf a pair of boots does not affect its wear but iVc 
saleable value in the open market. ^ 

you attract workmen to your model village which you are huildin/rF 4 I 

about iS^our^ make our village attractive, we shall not have any aimculty 

1*0 made it attractive? — A. Ices; as fast as we have put up a dwelling it 

IS oc^pied. If we can give accommodation we can get labour ^ ® 

,-oo7o« 1 labourers living there in families?—^. Mostly in families; but there 

23 also a large number of single men. ^ , oui mere 

Q. But the great hulk are familied men? — A. Yes. 

* Are tho ohildTBn attending tho school in larce numbprs? j4 rvw-i'fA n u 

“““y childre?, I should say P^Lb^haW chJdr^^of^ho”^^^ 

are QeT unwTeldy'^an^' sIow°"wh? canLV ?b departoental staffs 

to tZn the polieeS«“uVarfa ’ ^ opin.ous oa that subject apply 

thatSl^st“* -“->'-'4. I think it should be double 

v?^ltrongirthfn^so’'“^ **““* “ responsible for want of fair dealing P 

w^ho*rx 

- . say that Government as a bodv has for veaT*» -nniaf T<cmAQ+A. 47 .... j -j 

desire to assist industries, but yet, through its denartmental^RVHffirrf i+ ^ ^pressed its 
trary, done a great deal to stifle individual enterprise.” What leads von ^o 
A. Take my oto experience ; with every d^rtm^t that I had to deal^ had troubfe 
. ,, mean to say that it stines industrial enteroriseP A C*or< 4 -e,^-ni-^ t 

i:" ^ 4rritave^do^«t‘h“i?i?l^ 

strong oWi^tt“nP-l‘’y??lt^ T- *» make such a 

Q. Could you not tell us the nature of them P—4. I will tell vm. sv.,,. n- i 
this army boot business When the war started I wrote suggesting tilt we b; 

O’Meara, who is Defector ^of A™^ Clotting 

came and saw me, was keen on our taking up the work and we sent - mu 

were more or less condemned by the Inspector Eventually hnni’evAv. ^bey 

an order for one class of boots, ^his was a^out a yfal ^e ^d W 

and as we had only a small staff before, we had toVt m^ore uTel^d had to Tr^n th^ 
and although our original work was not very good, month bv month it wna them, 

I ordered maohmep' and got fresh emplo^f. Seven months a^ ‘ 

necessity tor our also having orders for other classes of boots in wdw to ftdl 

SK-Tesnlfew Headquarters, an^d 



. , Aad tlk^mpon you draw the infexenee that the etifleB entrprise: is that fair: 

awaife of t^ cireHmstances that led them act to reply? — A, ^Lssumincp that my 

months to s«nd mo a ro^P I wii 


i pending a reply. Is it reasonable tkat an este^lishment 
1 r rupees invested alone in that particular work sh ould 

suddenly be stopped. What am I to do with my men ? 

j Z^w. Q. It is p 9 ssible that owing to the war certain Government 

deparxn^nts are disorganised. W^hat about before the war; what was your experience 
before the war r — A. We never got any GJovernment work before the war. 

Po,nd/it M. 4/. Malaviya. — Q. Don’t you think that there may be something 
m -me spec^l conditions of the war that may account for this delay? — A. No, I can see 
nothing. VVe hadi offered 100,000 pairs of boots in November at various prices. ^Ve got 
no- reply until March. W^e were then offered an order at about 15 per cent under our 
quomtions ; within five days and before our refusal had reached the Director of Army 
* received a wire withdrawing their letter and accepting our offer as made 

in November at our prices. A week or two later this acceptance was ignored and we were 
onered an order at about 10- per cent" reduction- Disgusted with such treatment we 
withdrew our offer and closed the correspondence. 

G. E. I^w. — Q. You say there is a good deal of available labour in or near 
Madras for tanning; are these of any particular caste or profession? — A. No. I cannot 
say they are any particular caste ; as a matter of fact I think they are mostly pariahs. 
There are some men who profess some kind of caste. The tannery me*', consider them- 
selves slightly better than the factory men. We have their liA'ing quarters separated. 


Q. There is a large number of these men doing other things than tanning; are 
many of them engaged in ordinary unskilled labour? — A. A good many of these men 
who have their own fields, do a little work in agriculture, especially the tannery men 
but not the cbuckla type. 

Q. Are there two types of men that you can get to work on these things, and who 
possibly possess a certain amount of aptitude? There are a considerable number of 
them who are not actually employed in tanning, as fai’ as you know? — A. Tannery men 
and cliuckla men are quite distinct. 

Q. Take your' tannery men? — A. We can get tannery men; there is a large number 
right throughout Southern India. 

Q. The supply of labour seems to prove a matter of less difficulty here than in 
Calcutta? — A. I believe so. 

Q. You have no idea as to the figures regarding the people available for this sort 
of work? — A. No, I have not. I think so long as 1 can make their surroundings at- 
tractive I shall have no difficulty about labour. 

Q. In what point do you fancy a serious shortage of labour would be felt, if the 

S ilasent trade’ or industry were double in extent? — A. No, I would go far more than 
ouble it before I would find serious trouble in labour. As far as my factory labour is 
concerned, I would have to train it, but I am sure the available material could be had. 
T don’t question the labour supply so long as I can give them facilities. 

Q. Then as regards the supply of materials. The difficulty about material, I 
imagine, is that the organisation lias been sufficient for your needs hitherto, but as 
you increase, the material is sufficient but the organisation is not sufficient? — A. The 
supply is there in the forests ; it is simply whether the contractors work it or not. In 
some cases contracts may be given to tanners. If the market was unfavourable and it did 
not pay the tanner to tan, he would not work the forest to its full extent. 

Q. Do you think there are considerable sources of supply which have not been yet 
V exploited at all? — A. Yes, as far as India generally is concerned, and more particularly 
Northern India. For instance, there is good tanning material obtainable in the Chitta- 
gong districts. 

Q. Do you think that facilities for extracting tannin at or near the sources of 
supply would improve the organisation ; would bring it along quicker from the tanner’s 
point of view? — A. If you put up tanning extract lactories, near the sources of supply 
that would be a good thill^. 

Q. And you would save f leight of course ? — A . .Yes. 

Q. And it would also organise the means of working the stufE out of the forest? — 
A. Yes. • 

Q. Is it a •^ery complicated or difficult business, the extraction of tanning material ? 

• — A. I don’t think so. 

'Q.*Do you know anything about the work of the ** Fsociet ”? — A. I think we had 
some correspondence with them ; v/hen they first started work they sent us some diy 
skins. The only exper ienc e I ha^/e had with extract people in this coimtry was with 
p^ple near Calcutta. When.%the war started I wanted to buy myrabolam extract, but 
^ey would not sell in this country. 

Q. Do you know of any other tanning extract made in this country? — A. No, only 
' this myraboiam extract. 
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Q. If the tanniaa^ industry is to be increesed here verv largely* aie .not tanning 
extract factories near the forests and places here moie or less a necessity F — A . They 
would be of assistance, but whether they be actual necessities would, depend upon the 
location of the tanner, and his proximity to natural bark supplies. The taxmer would 
get his tannins cheaper in the form of extract, if the bark had to bo carried a long 
railway journey, but the tanners would have to be educated up to the use of extracts. 

Q, You might have a firm here for tanning in Madras and an extract hian up- 
country? — A. I don’t think so. I think it would be more or less necessary to run them 
as separate businesses. 

Q. In the same interests but separate businesses? — ^..4. Possibly so. 


Witness No. 239. 

Mn. T. M. Daivasikham-4.ni AcHAnr, Secreta/ry, V isvaJcar^nn Mahajana Cowiferenoe 

Coan/m/ittec, Madras. 

Whitten Evidence. 

On behalf of the artisan community of Southern India, who rank first in point of 
population (total population 1,0IT,465) I am directed by the Visvafcarma Mahajana 
Oonferenoe Committee to place before the Commission for their kind consider ation 
certain important aspects of the industrial situation which affect the progress and growth , 
of this community in particular and other industrial communities in general. 

As the pioneers of important industries in carpentry, blacksmithy, brazier’s work, 
etc., it' will be admitted that this community foim the industrial backbone of the country. 
The Commission would, therefore, grant that every encouragement should be afforded 
to the members of this community in order that they might equip themselves properly 
for the skilful and efficient solution of the various industrial problems that now await 
solution. 

In this connection I am directed to bring to the notice of the Commission that as a 
result of the first and second Visvakarma Mahajana Conrerouces held during the past 
two years, two memorials were submitted to the Local Government (copies of extracts 
encloMd) explaining our present educational and industrial wants. As nothing further 
has been heard from the Local Giovernment on the subject the Comirnttee are not in a 
poaition to state what action has been taken by the Local Government in the matter. 

It is with no small amount of satisfaction that the Committee hailed at this juncture 
the appointment of a Commission to enquire about the present industrial situation of 
the country. 

Of the industries pertaining to the artisan community the blacksmith work Ad 
carpentry may be termed the primary industries, on the proper development of which 
will depend the two important industries of the Southern India, namely wea\dng and 
agriculture. The Committee are extremely pained to bring to the notice of the C<wn- 
mission that through sheer neglect the abovesaid primary industries are in a primitive, 
state. The reasons for the unsatisfactory conditions of these two industries are to be 
found in (1) the poverty-stricken condition of the community and (2) the extrem^y 
backward state of their education. The Committee look forward very aageriy to Ae 
Commission to rectify this deplorable state of affairs, which if not attended to promptly, 
will damp utterly the industrial regeneration of the country. 

The Committee respectfully beg to offer the following suggestions to remedy the state 
of affairs in this direction : — ^ 


velly and Salem for imparting botn general and industrial education to tne ooys oi tne 
community with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends. The nature of 
industrial education to bo imparted in the school may depend upon the particular indus^ 
try suited to the centre. . - j.. j i 

II Grants-in-aid or Government loans to encourage the . formation of industrial 
concerns pertaining to the community, the conditions of the gipnt and the loan depend- 
ing upon the nature and solidity of ea^ partioularf concern. , i , 

III. Enoouragemont of the formation of co-tmerative societies by the local co- 
operative Registrar, who should be instructed to preach to the artisan classes the xxkanifold 
advantages of co-operation. The Committee regret to note in this connection that the 
abovesaid officer has -not taken any steps in this direction till now. 

IV Deputation of intelligent young men^ pf the coaununity to fiomgn couhtaciea 
to receive high w technical and industrial education, the present rules fisqUTO^jwII^Bgiete 


to receive higher technical and industrial education, the present rules fisquinni 
education in the case of students being relaxed m favour of tlie artisan ymn 
of their inh^ent and special aptitude for such training. . , 
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V- iacluaion in tke ocnmnercial museums to be erected in various centres for 

^e exhibition of the articles of Indian manufacture, the product of our important 
industries. Xn this connection the Committee be^ to suggest that a directory might lie 
px^dfpared by each museum giving particulars as to the name of the 'manufacturer and 
the pl^e of manufacture, etc., for the information of the general public. 

^ Issue of necessary instructions with a view to the industries pertaining to the 
immunity not being hampered by competition with articles manufactured' in the several 
jails. It is not the intention of the Committee by the above suggestion to close the jail 
industries; the Committee only desire that the articles produced in the jails should 
neither be exposed for sale in the open marhet nor tahen on contract by the jlepartments 
Oovernment, H.ailways,*etc., so as to injuriously compete with/ the local han^crad^. 
^In ^ concluding this representation the Committee fervently hope that the above 
suggestions will meet with due consideration at the hands of the Commission and neces- 
sary recoxnmendatdons made for the amelioration of a neglected community on whose 
prosperity depend to no small extent the industrial regeneration of the country, for 
which ^Ntrpose the present Commission has been appointed by Sis Host (fracious Hajesty 
the £.ing-£<mpeTOr of India. It is needless to add that the humble seiwices of this 
Committee would be always at the disposal of the Commission for furnishing any further 
information on the points raised above. 


hi attracts frovn, u M enioriaM. to the Grox>eimmeTit of Madras y dated May 1315, ‘presented 
hy the PreStdenty Pxrst Visvakarma Malta jana C^onfeire'nce y KwraJfdJcortarrt (SovtJt 

India). 

One of the most momentous questions in connection with education of artisans is 
to ascei*t8in the reasons why such a small number of Visvafcarma youths pass out of the 
University and why such a small number receive the benefit of secondary education. 
The Conference after giving the matter its best consideration is of opinion that this 
unsatisfactory state of things is mainly due to the special difficulties and disadvantages 
with which tj^ poor artizan children are confronted' in secondary schools and colleges. 
The community as a whole is not, as supposed, 2 >rosperous and has rapidly deteriorated. 
The rapid decay of the indigenous arts and industries which were the hereditary 
occupation and mainstay of the life of the community have declined, such decline 
being brought about by several adverse causes, the chief among them being the re- 
placement of the old manual labour of the community by mechanical appliances and 
fore^^n competition. B.ence the artdzans of the South are in too impoverished a condition 
to afford to give their children J:;he benefit of an ordinary Unglish education. To crown 
these misfortunes came the present war which has destroyed what remnants were left 
for the community of its arts and industries. 

From, the facts placed as above it may be clearly seen that the community with all 
its adverse circumstances is dying a languishing death and is not in its present condition, 
able to educate its children, unless some special facilities are provided by Government 
such as, admission of artizan youths on half fees into high schools and colleges, and 
establishment of night schools for day labourers. As regards the income of the various 
sectsi of the community under normal conditions, a reference to the Blue Book relating 
to ** Technical Education in India,” 1886-1904, will show as follows: — 

Page 69. 

Paragraph 107. Galdsmnith . — In proportion to their skill goldsmiths earn from 
4 annas to Be. 1 per day. 

Paragraph 108. Brass smiths . — The earning of brass smiths are as follows : 

those doing castwork. — Skilled workman from 6 to 7 annas 
per day; others less in proportion to their ability. Those 
doing plain beaten work : skilled workman 4 to 5 annas ; 
* othero in proportion. 

Paragraph 109. Carpenters and black smiths. — Ordina^ carpenters earn from 
2 to 3 annas per day each man. The^ also receive once a 
year remuneration in the shape of gram for repairing agri- 
culturists’ implements. Skilled carpenters and black smBhs 
in large towns earn higher wages. 

These statements acknowledged as above by Government bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that the income of the various sects is hardly sufficient to meet the bare 
neoeraaries of lifcfand that how impossible it would be for the members of the community 
to educate their children, with such a scanty and uncertain income. 

As iregards technic^ education the Committee begs to^point out that not a single 
member or the commCtmity was benefi.tted by the various stipends and scholarships insti- 
tuted hy Gk»vemment up-to-date^ the ^ason being that such stipends and scholarships are 
offered by Government to men who have had higher educ^ation without due regard to 
ialterexM; advantages derived by hereditary occupations. The Committee while admitting 
geheral education is necessary for all who would rise in their profession, on 
tke otihpir lilpd-oenidders that an ecfcolusively literary; training is of little vmfie to youths 





who intend to adopt industrial' pursuits. The Conunittee aoknowle^es wi4ih thankfulness- 
the praiseworthy attempts of Government to encourage the acquisition of industrial add 
technical educatiop from £urope and elsewhere, for which they had endowed d^ent 
scholafships. Many students have returned after having had the necessary trainii]^ 
but the influence for good which they were expected to exercise for the practicu improve- 
ment of local industries and manufacturers with the co-operation of the local artisans 
has, to say the least, been imperceptible. The Committee begs leave to point out* that 
the mistake lay in the first step taken, viz., in 'the selection of the students to go to. 
foreign countries for training, from communities other than the industrial and artisan 
classes who posross the initisd advantage of an aptitude for manual labour, *bom of an 
inherited capacity and instinctive professional skill which a University graduate of any 
other class despised as a derogation from his caste dignity or literary merit. In support 
of the above tJie following may be cited from the Census Report, 1911,' Vol. XII, Mcdfetas,^ 
Page 196, paragraph 67 : — 

** Por the present unsatisfactory state of affairs two reasons may be assigned., (ly 
The complete disaaaooiation of the inteUectxuil class in the country from its xndSsstries. 
Manual work of any kind was looked upon as degrading and the higher castes treated 
with contempt the artisans and craftsmen who carried on the industrial work of the 
country. * * * The standard of living began to rise, and the needs of the people* 

could not be fully met by the primitive industrial system of the country. * * • 

Gradually all over the country the local artizans were made to feel the pressure of an 
altogether novel cempetition . • ♦ • Some of the old industries succumbed and are 

never likely to be revived, but in others the artisan’ has managed to struggle on-, sellingp- 
his labour for e. gradually decreasing ujage. He might have met competition by improv- 
ing his methods of working, hut there was no o7ie to help him. The educated' classes were 
not interested in his fate, and went on their way rejoicing at the gradual decrease in the* 
price of their domestic requirements.** 

The Committee respectfully affirms the accuracy of the above statement and as a 
remedy, prays for the early establishment of a few industrial schools in important 
centres of South India exclusively for training the artizan youths on modern lines so as to 
provide for both “ theoretical *’ and “ practical ** training requisite f*r turning out 
efficient journeyman or master craftsman. As the poverty-stricken parents or guardians 
may not, as is generally the case, be willing to forego the additional paltry income of 
their youngsters through learning the trade as apprentices under their kith and^ kin, it is 
respectfully suggested that as an inducement, the children of the community found 
eligible for admission into these schools be given stipends of sufficient value to meet 
the boarding charges. The Committee further begs that in the selection of stipendia^ 
students for foreign scholarships to acquire techncuogical* education or special industri^ 
education pertaining to arts and industries peculiar to the caste or allied thereto, 
preference should, as far as possible, be given to the youths of the artisan community 
who had received secondary education, the rules regarding the possession of higher 
academic attainments should be dispensed with or relaxed as a specif favour in 
consideration of the past and present services of the community to the Indian public at 
larae, and the advantages accruing from their inherited capacity, instinctive industrial 
skill and the influence which they could exercise among ^eir own class after such a- 
training. 

It is needless to recount the sad plight into which the local artizans and their indus- 
tries have fallen. To combat with the overwhelming poverty of the class and revive- 
the industries peculiar to the caste some capital is urgently needed. Ror want of a small 
capital, the community for years has fallen into the clutches of unmerciful capitalists end 
avaricious money-lenders who knowing the helpless condition o^ its members dictated 
their own terms and made payments at their leisure, sometimes such transactions ending- 
in inere adjustment of their old accounts. To revive the industries the Committee prays^ 
for State loans on the lines of advances made to agriculturists, as this is cons^ered to 
be the only way in which Oovernment could come to -the help of its memberswi^out* 
which any amount of sympathetic advice and official in-vestigation 'will not go far to* 
bring about any substantial industrial revolution for g^d in South India, lliereforer 
the Committee urges the grant of State loans for reviving their arts and industries, for* 
well-organised co-operative societies -of the community. 

A copy of letter from Mr. Alfred Chatterton,^ c.i.ss., indiohting the lines on 'which 
the metal, work industiy of the South may be re'vived is appended hereto for favour of" 
consideration along 'with thd other points. •, / 

■ ' ■ ’ • - . 

JS^etracts of the resolntioh, poised at the First Viswiharma Makafana ConfSriHsftoe, 

KuThbakoham, A.pril 

Industry and industri^ educatian.-^ThiB Conference b^s of Oevert|incnt 
would be pleased to hhke the necessary stops for: * , - ' " " 

\a) ^e preservation of indi^noua a^ and industries peculiar to %e 

V“ " from deteri o r a tion and entihotum-'^ . • ■ ' ' - 'V'' vCi-'* 


^SSirnemmmi JLmhmri, 



(&) Hie early establishment of industrial schools in some important centres' of 
South India where necessary industrial education on modem lines be g:iven 
to the youths of the community with necessary scholarships. 

(c) The extension of scholarship for obtaining foreign training cn industrial edi'- 
cation to youths^ of the community who had received secondary education 
the rules regarding the possession of higher education as a condition prece- 
dent foi^selection be relaxed in their case. 

♦ ♦ ' * • m 

(e) The nant of State loans by way of capital for improving methods of the 
indigenous industries prouliar to the caste for well-organised Co-operative 
societies as is the case with the agriculturists. 


Extracts of the Resolutions adopted at the Second Visuakarma Mahajcuruz 

Co-nferencct April 1916. 

V. Resolution — 

(a) This Conference again prays that Government out of special regard to the 
poverty of the community, owing to the decay of their arts and industries brought 
about by powerful and unfair competition, and the present industrial dislocation 
and consequent poor income of the community, will be pleased to order the admission 
of youths of the artizan community into secondary schools and colleges on half-fees. 

(fe) This Conference of tlie industrialists of South India, again begs of Govern- 
ment that they will be pleased* to take the necessary steps for the early establishment of 
industrial schools in some select centres of South India, where necessary industrial 
education on improved scientific methods may be given to* the youths of fhe community 
with necessary stipends. 

(c) This Conference, while reiterating the importance of inherent advantages 
derived by hereditary occupation in the selection of students for receiving technical 
training in foreign countries, begs of Government to select youths of the visvakarma 
community, who have received secondary education, the rules requiring the possession 
of academic distinction, being relaxed: in their case. 

(d) This Conference prays that Government will be pleased to depute the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies to educate the minds of the members of the community as 
regards the advantages of business co-operation and the formation of co-operative 
societies in various centres for improving their industries. 

(e) This Conference begs of Government to issue necessary orders to all Municipal 
oouncils to institute enquiries as to the educational needs and status of this community 
and to start technical and industrial schools out of municipal revenues as 
contemplated under .sections 118, 124, of the District Municipalities Act, for the benefit 
of the community. 

(/) This Conference resolves that the members of the Visvakarma community 
residing in municipal towns should submit memorials to their respective municipalities, 
requesting them to provide adequate means for promoting the general and industrial 
oducation of their children. 


Copy of letter No, 2853, dated 24*^ March 1915, from Alfreds ChattcTton, Esq., 
E.C.G.I., C.I.E., to the Secretaries, Visvakarma Mahajana Conference, Kumhakonam 


I am in receipt of your letter l^o. 95-B, of the 23rd March 1915. The metal work 
industry in Ruxhbakonam H^a very important one and it is certainly time you took steps 
to put it on a modern footing. This means the introduction of modem metal working 
maohineTy such as is largely used in the workshops ol the Indian Aluminium Company 
in connection wi'^ the manufacture of aluminium wares. 


I am afraid ^ will be difficult for me to outline a practical scheme whereby you 
can fMrtablish in Rumbedebnam a ^modern metal working factory. It is certain that you 
raqtdxie the^servicfes of expert metal workers from Surope to teach you how to apply 
these peooem^ to tote class of goods you are manufacturing. 


done eiiiib^ 
lmo|' hy" 


^ ^ ^ This can only be 

establulung a fat^ory -mth a large out-put and run on purely busing 
r with GoyerrCment'aiMiistance ^an in^strial school azm dealing, with 
the torm tniich ir^.tbe same way as years ago I dealtJ^lto 
m ICadrai. ' 



Extracts fronu a Memorial to the Oovemment of Madras, date^ 2Sth August 1916^ pre~ 
settled hy the Preside'at, the Second Yis’oaharma Mahajana Conference , Tan fore. 

■A.mong th.e important topics that eu^ag-ed the serious attention of the Conference 
were : — 

(1) The revival and development of indigenous arts and . industries ; 

(2) The encouragement and spread of education among ^the members of the 

community. 

It is a fact admitted on all hands that the artizan classes represented by the 
Visvakarma community form the industrial back-bone of tlie country. It therefore 
follows that prompt measures should be taken by the benira Government to afEord 
every encouragement to the members of this communitv, in ofrder that they might equip 
themselves properly for the skilful and efficient solution of the various mdustrial pro- 
blems that have arisen at this crisis. The Conference viewed with grave concern the 
present neglected condition of the indigenous arts and industries^ and resolved that 
Government be requested to open industrial schools at various centres in the presidency, 
with sufficient inducement in the shape of stipends, to enable boys of the artizan 
classes to get themselves trained in these schools in different arts and industries, according 
to improved methods. The Conference also resolved that intelligent young men of the 
community, who have received secondary education, should be sent abrofid to- receive 
higher technical education, the present rules requiring collegiate education in the case 
of the candidates being relaxed in favour of these young men, in view of their special 
aptitude for such training. 

As regards the utter deficiency of education among the members of the community, 
the fact that there are only eight persons who have attained academic distinction among 
a male population of about H lakhs in Southern India, speaks for itself. Though elemen. 
tary and secondary education have spread among the members to- a slightly higher 
degree, over 98 per cent of the number still remain illiterate. A community* steeped in 
such ignorance should be considered by all fair-minded persons as backward in point of 
education. The Conference, while exhorting every member of the community to give at 
least elementary education to his children, resolved to request Government to extend to 
Visvakarma boys the concessions granted to members of the backward classes in the 
shape of scholarships, which will dissuade boys of the community from taking to their 
profession at a premature age, out of poverty, a tendency working injuriously towards 
the edwational progress of the community. 

A valuable suggestion which was embodied in the form of a resolution and which 
received the unanimous support of the Conference, was the prayer that Government should 
direct the several Local and Municipal bodies under their control to open technical and 
industrial schools within their jurisdiction, and accord necessary faciliues therein to the 
boys of the Visvakarma community to receive education and industrial training. The 
Conference felt confident that this jprayer would meet with a ready response at the 
hands of Government, as it merely involved the issue of instructions to the Municipal 
Councils and Liocal Boards to pay prompt attention to a vital branch of their work 
hitherto neglected. 


, Oral Eviubnce, 30th January 1917. 

Note . — In the oral examination Mr. T. M. Daivasikhamani Achari wa^ acoom- 
panied hy Mr. N. Buraivblu Achari, Vice-President of the Committee. 

Sir F. II Stewart. — Q. Is your conference a permanent body or what is it? — A. 
It is a permanent body. It was organised by the artisans of the southern districts 
and the population of the artisan class of Southern India is about 10 lakhs. The 
conference is a thoroughly representative assembly. 

Q. Have you got these people organised for industrial purposes P How long has 
this conf ere line committee been appointed P — A. Ves. The first conference was held 
in .\.pril 1916. * 

Q. Thfit was thd beginning of itP — A. Ves, andjt>a|6re that we had msny associa- 
tions among the community which were working for the industrial salvation as Well 

as the educational uplifting of -^e community. ^ ' 

Q. And you wish of course to help the oommiinily^as much as you can. What 
practical steps do you take yourselves towar^ that endP — A. The practioali s'teps we 
have taken hitherto are, first, we want to give the children of the community good 
elementary education to start with, and wherever practicable, to ^ive stipends and 
seholamhips to deserving students to prosecute their studies in secondary scffiooU and 
colleges, and secondly, we are preaching the advaninges of oo-operatfLon \ in industrial 
makers and we give them lectures wherever it ie possible,, in dilfexisnt oentarM in {Skvuthe^ 
India. The pnacti^l wntk turned out hy the- conference committee *that di*ter^ 
genciee hotwo^ vnrioua classes have been. rebonciSt^ no it yeo 

estaHlished some sM of unity among the artisan of 
result we ■ have achieved hitherto. 
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Mr. T. M. JW*. 


Q. £Low is your committee appointed ? — A . . iPirst of all, we have divided our districts 
•and we ^tablished some sort of panchayats, the members of which are selected by the 
people themselves, and these panchayats send in their representatives to the conference 
as deleg ate s and these delegates have a voice in appointing the committee. 

Q. Where are your headquarters P — A. The headquarters are at Kumbakonam at 
present and there is a proposal to transfer the headquarters from Kumbakonam to 
Madras. 

Q. Have you got funds of youl: ownP — A, I am sorry that the present poverty 
stricken condition of our community has not enabled us to start with any big funds 
We havie a modest sum at our disposal that is, a few hundreds. 

Q. Collected amongtft your community P — A. Yes. And the rate of subscription i 
only one rupee p«r annum and it is very difficult even to collect that sum regularly . 

Q. You refer to the need for industrial classes at important centres in Southeri 
India P — A . « Y es. 

Q. But you not only think that education should be free — tlfat one can understanc 
— but you think that the boys should be paid and should be given stipends — all of them 
— A. Yes. To such of the deserving boys. 

Q. You don’t mean as prizes P — A. ]No. I mean stipends should be paid. 

Q. To go to the school P — A. Not to ^o to school, but to get the requisite industria 
training for the uplifting of the community. 

Q. That will be an expensive matter P — A. You are not going to pay much. It i 
only a small amount which may vary from 2 to 4 rupees or at the most 6 .rupees a montl 

Hon' hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. If there are a hundred boys then they will hav 
to be paid 600 rupees a month P — A. We would not select boys indiscriminately: W( 
would restrict our selection to deserving students. This is only for specially selecte< 
stud'ents. 

Sir F . H . Stewart, Q. You refer to the co-operative credit societies and you regre 
to note that the Registrar has not taken any steps in the direction of popularising them 
le that a fair criticism P I thought a great deal was being done by him P — A. No. S< 
far as our community is concerned he has done practically nothing. 

Q. So far as your industrial community is concerned P — A. That is, so far as ou 
community is concerned. The artisan community is comprised of 6 classes, viz., blacl^ 
smith, carpenter, coppersmith, sculptor, master-builder and the jeweller. 

Q. You are doing what you can in that direction? — A. Yes, we are doing some 
thing in our humble way. 

Q. Is it not doubtful how far the Registrar of Co-operative Societies beyond hi 
official functions should also be an apostle and how far he should preach to the people?— 

A. I understand that he is preaching to the weaving community and chticklers an( 
other people, and he may extend the same sympathy towards the artisan community 
considering the great advantages which would accrue thereby to the community an* 
the country. 

Q. Have you got any co-operative societies among your community now? — A. W 
wanted to start one at Kumbakonam but it proved a failure because the people wer 
diffident whether the Ghovernment would approve of the formation of such a society 
and they have now learnt thprt co-operative societies were started by the weaver com 
munity at the instance of the Co-operative Registrar. 

Q. Because he .did not come along and do something, the people were not quite sui 
of the support., of GovemmontP — A. They were not quite sure that they would hav 
Government support. 

Q, Have you approached him in the matter? — A, We have sent him copies c 
memorials year after year in which we have complained that the Registrar of Cc 
operative Societies has not taken any steps. 

Q. Have you explained the position to him? If you explain the position to him 
he may be able to help you^; — A. He may be^able to help us. We shall take furthe 
steps in the matter. 

^flon^hle Fmindit . ^^^^alav^ya, — Q, Is there any co-operative society in you 

district at presen”^? — A. No. 

Q. Not even *f or agriculturists? — A. There are' societies for agriculturists. 

Q. And you want a Bsiciety for your artisan class? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anv difficulty in your starting a society now, when you know how 
matters ktaud is other districts? — A. W^ith the aid of co-operative Registrar and his 
advice.^ * ^ - 

Q.* Supposing he does not come, if you send him proposals would he not sanction 
them? — A. Yes!* But the presence qf tie co-operative Registrar will be e stimulus 
to the members of the community. He has gone and worked* among the weaving com- 
munity and the agriculturists, but he has ^ not done anything for our community, 
although we" have sent hinq^ copies of resolutions adopted at our conferences regretting^ . 
his absence*. , • 
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Q. As you now take such an interest in this matter, I suppose your xaeonbers uu4©r- 
stand the value of co-operative societies and even if the Iteg’istrar is not able to come 
for some reason, can^ you not go ahead P — A. Yes. And we are preaching th^ useful* 
ntsM of co-operation. At every conference we do that. ^ 

Q. it is not necessary tha^t the JEiegistrar should come as you know, and you might 
start a society with only a few members and work it upP — A. Yes. We can do tha? 

Q. There are 700 or 800 societies registered every year and the Registrar may not 

be able to personally inspect every one for himself arid you need not wj^iit for his visit P 

A. Considering the numerical strength of the artisan community in Southern India 
and considering the fact that he is the only co-operative Registrar for the Presidency, 
we think we are justified in calling upon him to co-operate with us. 

Q. .1 entirely agree with you, but suppose he is not able to come,' why should you 
npt stanb the business? — A. Ouir community is a backward one and in spite of ouit 
preaching, we may not sjicceed in forming a co-operative society. 

i think if you start "a society with such members 6ie may be willing to join you 
will find your success appreciated by others and they will join? — A. I suppose there 
will be no difficulty in Cfovernment j>ersuading the local co-operative Registrar to assist 
the movement. 


Q. 1 entirely share your hope, but 1 wish 3 - 0 U to realise in this matter that it is 
open to you to help yourselves and as ytm recognise the value of co-operation you need 
not wait for tha Registrar to come, but you may start a society yourself? — A. We are 
not going to wait, but we only appeal to Government for their co-operation. 

Probably if you start a society and work it properly, the Registrar will come 
to see how wtell it is going on. 

Q. Is elementary education very limited in your class? — A. It is very limited. 
I should think the literate population among our community in Southern India is 43 
out of ten thousand. 

Q. Is the community scattered in several districts? — A. It is scattered in rail the 
districts. 

Q. Don’t your boys attend tjie ordinai-y elementary schools? — A. Yes, but very 
few of them. Parents send boys in their very early youth to work so that they might 
benefit by their wages. They don’t care to send their boys to schools. That is why 
in one of our resolutions, while exhorting the members of our community to impart 
elementary education to their children, we resolved that the same concessions granted to 
members of the backward classes should be extended to Visvakarma boys. The parents 
do not realise the benefit of education. 

Q. Has not your conference made any arrangement for preaching the advantages 
of education to your members? — A. We have been preaching and we are preaohmg 
in Madras now. It was only last Saturday that we preached in Mylapore. 

Q. And you are going round preaching to members of your community* in other 
districts also? — A. There are local committees in every district who do the same 
thing for us. 

Q. Is there any important school or factory where instruction is imparted in 
carpentry, and blacksmithy in this Presidency — Government or private P — A . There is 
one in Madura and there is a missionary institution in Tan j ore and we have the School 
of Arts here. ... ‘ * ■ *. 

Q. Are many of your boys receiving instruction in th^$^e. schools? — A. NTot many 
In Madura a few of them, and in Tanjore practically none. ^ 

Q. You think that if industrial schools such as you sugge^ are started in the places 
you mention, the boys of your community will resort, to it in large numbers?— >A. 
Yes. When we mention industrial education we also mean that in thoee industrial 
schools there should be also elementary education. It should go hs(nd in hand. 

Q, Are fhe products of your workshops not exhibited dn the Victoria Technical 
Ihstitifte here? — A. Not much. The one, defect we fiud her© is that the articles exr 
hibited are open for sale. Our idea is that the articlest' ^ould not be sold, but should 
merely exhibited so that they may be a stimulus to ^C'^members of commimit^ 
As it is, when they are sold, there are no articles to replace them eeu^y. 

Q. Is not that a matter of arrangemezft ; the articlae can be^ repjasced^ easily At. 
It is hot so easy to get the articles at « short notice because industries nave not developed 
to that extent. ^ , 

Q. Are^ jails manufacturing much in the way. of carpentry and blaoknuitil^y aatfd 
offering the goods for sale? — A. Yes. Just as they do in the case' of carpets,* et^.' 

Q. And by these artioles they co^i>ete '^th your products F-^A. Ym, they tmdesv 
sell us. . " -mt.. # ♦ 

Q. Ton say, oaoting from 4he Teotei^ Report ta.Tndia, that 

earned from 2 to % anAas per day each snan P— At:. That is tip fiovmspsspt Repoxt. 

Q. Is that generally the rate of wa^^ in this part of tha-oouhtry it" 

A. I mean rural parts. towns it is a litUolbetteT. It anniui ^ 



Q. What is the date of that report? — A. 1904. 

Q, £tave not wa^s gone up muc^ higher during these 10 yesurs even in villages? — • 
A. No. It is stationary in villages. 

Q. Is it so? — A. It may be a little more thisi way". They also receive once a year 
remuneration in the shape of grain for repairing agricultural implepaents. The skilled 
carpenters .and blacksmiths in towns earn higher wages. 

Q. Save you applied to the local and municipal boards of your town to open in* 
dustrial schools such as you suggest. in one of your memorials to Government? — A. Xes. 

Q. And what answer have the boards given? — A. It was only at the second oonference 
that, we decided about it, and our memorials have g^ne to the several local boards and 
municipalities and we Jiave not got any reply yet. 

Q. I can only suggest that you should go ahead with your project of co-operative 
societies and I hope you will spread them wherever your communities are and you 
will prosper? — A. Thank you. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You want to start co-operative societies. What are you 
going to do with them? — A. To .revive our cottage industries. 

Q. What is the ob j ect with which you wish to start co-operative societies P Is it 
purely for credit purposes, or is it to co-operate in the marketing of your goods, or to 
co-operate in getting a certain kind, of machine which will be useful in the manufacture 
of metal wares? — A. In getting useful machines for the manufacture of goods, and 
the requisite capital also. 

Q. That is to say, you want small co-operative societies of workmen? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are there not such associations already working in some places? In Kumba- 
konam? — A. Not in Kumbakon^im. 

Q. Have not a ceitain number of Aeharis started together furniture making in 
Madras? — .4. I am not aware of it. There is none at present working. 

Q. You have brought forward some evidence to show that the wages ranged from 
3 annas to 6 annas a day. Is it not a fact that at the present time, any good artisan 
can get good wages? — A. In big towns there are good w'ages. 

Q. Is it not difficult to get good artisans to work at present? — A. You mean in 
towns ? 

Q. Yes. — A. There is no difficulty in getting carpenters or blacksmiths. 

Q. I am talking of coppersmithLS ? — A. In Madras we have not many of them. We 
have good carpenters and blacksmiths here. 

Q. Are there many coppersmiths in Kumbakonam ? — A. Yes. 

Q. And do they get any employment? — A. They have got their own independent 
work — ^the wprk of their forefathers. 

Q. And they have fairly large workshops in Humbakonam ? — A. Not worth the 
name. 

Q. Workshops with 10, 15 or 20 artisans working together? — A. Not to my knowl. 
edge. Only they have got a handful of workmen or coolies under them. 

Q. Is there any Government school dealing with metal work in the whole of the 
Madras Presidency? — A. No. Not to our knowledge, unless you mean the School of 
Arts here which deals with the artistic side and not with the practical side. 

Q. Are many of your members employed under the Nattukottai Chetties in the 
temple works in Madras? — A. They are doing metal plate works for making kavachama 
for the deities in the temples. Not many in Madras. 

Q. Is it not through .these temple works that the hereditary skill of your artisans 
has been maintained ?-*-A. That refers purely to the artistic side of the &ing, and it 
would, not help the advancement of the coxnmunity in any way at ^e present time. 

Q. Ante many of yoiir caste men employed in the Indian Aluminium Company P — 
A. No. I wanted to* ascertain the fact some years ago. and sought admission into that 
factory, but I was refused admission and I was not able to collect that information. 

You do not know whether your caste men are employed there or nbt? — A. My 
private information is that there are not many of our men there. There are other 
caste men employed im l arge humbers there. In this connection I may invite your 
attention to our letter to you where we s^y that the same, if not more, attention should 
be paid to the development of. the brass industry. as to aluminiuni industry. Perhaps 
from'youf experience you will find that Kumbakonam is a very good centre for develop- 
ing brass industry. 

Q. As you Jcnow, several schemes have been proposed at Kumbakonam and for local 
reasons ;they have almost all failed? — A. But I think the time is now ripe for the 
development of that industry at Kumbakonam. 

Q. X agree wijbh you entirely ?;^b 4 - Yery w^l. 

' Q. Are mauy of your oommunifyll™ In southern India our male pt^ula- 

tidn i%ahoi^ fiYe lahhe, abiqiut^e-fbuEi^pf which are literates. 

- Btofw of yoh jsduOaltdd' like yourself, that „ is,, have received higher 

There ara^ o^ eight graduates among a male population of five icddie. 
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Q. And may I ask what you are doings ? Are you carrying on the same profession ? — 
A. I have just retired from Oovernmeut service and 1 want to do some work towards 
the advancement of my community. 

Q. You are anxious to have these co-operative societies to deal with this machinery 
question. Is it not a fact that the reason why the Registrar of Co-operative Credit 
Societies has not taken up the matter is lack of technical knowledge all round, Rave 
you ever considered yourself what you really want to doP — A. Yes. All round technical 
knowledge is no doubt a desirable qualification. • The first question that has to be 
attended to is the opening of industrial schools. 

Q. You have a fair number of industrial schools started already — carpentry classes 
and blacksmith classes and so forth P — A. Do you mean in the Madras Presidency P 
Por instance, if you take Madras, in the School of Arts we regret to find, that only 
the artistic side is developed and not the practical side, that is, the commercial side 
of the thing, and unless the commercial side is paid attention to, I do not think there 
is any scope for oni* community to advance. I take the Victoria Technical Institute only 
as a museum. 

Q. It is not a museum, but it is obviously a shop in which you can display the 
things and sell them P — A . If the articles are intended for sale, I should say there are 
many other places where our articles might be majiufactured and sold to the public. 
My contention is that the institute under i-eference should be utilised as a museum. 
As only an instance of what industrial training can do for us, I would refer to the 
German brass tumblers. Now avc get them from Germany in large quantities, and 
ey could very well be manufactured in Ivumbakonam and sold at ‘much cheaper 
rates. I do not see why they should be got from Germany, if you have got industrial 
Imols to teach the particular industry. 


Witness No. 240. 

Mb.. P. Parthasabathi Naytjdu, Landlord and Mirasidar, Saidai>et„ Madron. 

Written Evidence. 

Q. 1. — I am of opinion that to raise funds fi'om the public is a very difficult matter, 
inasmuch as they cannot at the outset foiTn an idea as to the success or otherwise of an 
undertaking. It is therefore absolutely necessary that Government should grant 
guaranteed dividends for a certain number of years so that the business . may wholly 
or partly be under the management of the Government. It is only then that we can 
expect public co-operation and investment in the matter. It is impossible to secure 
public confidence if Government aid by money grant alone without their direct manage- 
ment at least for a time. After the business is found to be in thorough working order 
and paying at the same time, it may be handed over to any person or company either by 
sale or by public auction. 

Cl. 6. — (3) W^hen Government aid is extended to any enterprise, a fair rate of 
interest should be paid to them from the profits realised. 

(5) Government may be pleased to undertake to supply some of the necessary mate- 
rials and plant wholly or by hire-’^urchase system to the enterprise which they wish to 
encourage. 

(7) Government should guarantee, say for a period of at least 20 years, to purchase 
the products of the factory, leaving a fair interest to the investors, although the rate 
may be a little higher than the foreign market. 

Q. 10. — Existing or new banking agencies must be compelled by Government to 
assist private and new industries as far as possible. 

Q. 17. — When private firms, or companies secure the services of Government experts, 
the lartter should be paid their graded salaries. Government bearing a moiety of them. 
Their services should be retained until the staff of the factory to which they are attached 
get a thorough insight into the business. 

Q. 20. — For public knowledge and encouragement the establishment of some de- 
monstration factories is essential. 

Q. 40. — Government should aid lyots by money grants to grow raw materials for 
paper making on all possible soils aha encourage them to supply such products to the 
local factories at reasonable prices. They should also lease such forests as are abundant 
with the materials necessary for naper and other manufactures, giving preference to 
factory holders. 

42 . — Concessions should be^pranted free or at nominal rates for the development 
of existing or new industries! 

Q. 46. — Intelligent men shouldKbe sent by Cfoverpment to foreign countries where 
they should have the benefit of both theoretical an^d practical l^owledge of the business 
concerned. I hear that many who had been to foreign countries have returned without 
any practical kxtowledg^ ahd hence they have ^ot been a success in iH>eir respec^va 
busineseea. '* * 
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Q. 50. — Industrial scliools are highly necessary and they must be under a separate Indnatrial sohoola. 
.Department of Industries fully manned by experts in several lines of industry. 

Q’ 57. — A Board of Industries with executive powers and budgeted funds under ofioial 
the management of an expert Director of Industries is quite necessary. An annual or§f»nieatiou. 
conference of the various Itoards of Industries should be held in each centre in rotation 
when an industrial exhibition may also be held and the staffs of the various enterprises 
be encouraged by awarding of prizes in open competition. 

Q. 85. — An industrial or trade journal to disseminate general information regarding induBtrial and 
all hinds of industriefit and trades will be of very great use. Tbe subsci'iption should be trado journ»''“ 
so low that it may be within the easy reach of all concerned. 

Q. 86. — Contributions to the vernacular industrial or trade journal should be en- 
couraged by paying according to the merit of the article contributed. 

<^. 98. — To encourage local industries, railway freights should be reduced as mtich Bai]wa>s. 
as possible specially in the transit of raw materials to Die factories. 

Q. 99. — Railway extensions will be necessary in case factories are established in 
suitable and convenient centres and also in case the distance from the existing stations 
is great. 

Q. 110. — I had a paper manufactory at Kollathore near Perambur till March 1915. General. 

It was with us for the last three generations. Originally we manufactured brown paper 
purely from fibre flax of different varieties mixed with waste paper and produced card 
boards and paper of different kinds such as cartridge, chelan, demy and foolscap and 
supplied them to Government to the extent of about Rs. 50,000 till 1888. In 
1888 when Bally Mills were started at Calcutta, they competed with us and as their 
paper was better than ours, the Government cancelled our contract. I then appealed to 
His Excellency the Governor in Council who took a sjrmpathetic view of the matter 
merely to encourage the local industry, and granted us the supply of one fourth the 
quantity needed. This continued with some variations in the quantity till March 1916, 
when I had to close the factory as I could not compete with foreign made paper and 
boards and for the want of Government sympathy. Many of my friends advised me to 
etart a limited company and I did not yield to their wishes as I was doubtful of its 
progress and success. 

If a machine-made paper mill, with steam power, is to be started in the Presidency 
• of Madras, it cannot compete with foreign made paner I am strongly of opinion that 
the mill should work with water power and it must be located in a place where we can 
have water power to turn the machines, instead of steam or oil power. Places like 
Periyar or Courtallum, so far as I am aware, will be best fitted to such enterprises. 

There will not only be water and water power but it will also be advantageous to grow 
grass, fibre-plants, and other raw materials on the surrounding hills and lands. Belgium 
and .Holland firms supply the Indian market from considerablv long distances at a 
cheaper rate than that of the Calcutta Titaghur Mills. Erom this I understand that 
the climate of. those places is favourable, being cooler, and coal also is markedly 
oheaper there, and with other facilities perhaps they manage to supply so cheap. 

Here in Madras not only is coal very costly but the climatic conditions are also very 
unfavourable, for the machines very often get out of order on account of the tropical 
heat. These I think are some of the chief reasons for Indians being unable to 
compete with foreign markets. To manufacture a ton of paper it requires about 8 tons 
of coal and 5 tons of water besides the raw materials to procure which there is very 
great -difficulty. Water and the best raw materials, the chief factors in the manufacture 
of a fine paper can both be solved, if the mills are located in a place where there are 
water facilities as I suggested before, in which case the machinery can also be worked 
with water power. The cost of coal and the baling of water will therefore be an 
entire saving. 

If at all any paper mill is to be started in Madras or in any of the suburbs, I 
am of opinion that a hand-made paper factory may be opened in which factory superfine 
handmade paper, the like of which the Government now purchase from foreign countries, 
can be made with good profit, provided that the Government agrees to purchase it for at 
least 15 or 20 years. The one great difficulty is to procure raw materials. In this 
respect the Gkivemment should take steps to procure raw materials for a certain time 
at least. Thereafter, th^"Will owners can themselves import them directly. Without 
this help from the Government even hand-made pappr cannot be manufactured. 

If the Government junmises a dividend of say at least 4 per cent and also supplies 
plant and other necessary materials at least partly only then will the public come 
forward with investments. If they cannot promise any dividend it^ must be purely a 
Government concern as a demonstration factory by way of encouraging local indust^. 

LietBme in this connection state that I have a lar|fli» building requiring some repairs 
within, a mile distance from the Perambiir Raiilway. station, wherein a paper manu- 
factory can be starteJl newly. /It, was there that rfiy old naper factory was located. 

I -shall be glad to place it at the disposal of the Government free of rent, for 5 years, 
in case they undertake to start ’a demonstraf ion factory.. 

I ftolicii the favour of an intimation in case the Government approves of my 
euggestion. 
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Orajl Evidence, 30th Januaey IQtT, ’ 

Sir J^. Stewart. — Q. Do I understand that your particular connection with indus.- 
tries consists in that you had a paper manufactory for many years and that you have 
had to give it up because of competition elsewhere P — A . Yes. 

On considering the question further are you sure that there is a good opportunity 
for a paper manufactory where the one established by you was situated P — A. I think 
there is quite a good scope provided the manufacture is not done under steam power. 
If we do it under steam power we cannot compete with the paper making firms in. 
Belgium and Holland. But if turned out under water power, then and only 
then could it be done successfully This is what I suggested. If the machines are 
fixed up in some place where there are big water falls then*I am sure we can compete 
with Holland and Belgium. For every ton of paper it requires about 3 tons of coal and 
6 • tons of water. Coal is very expensive and water facilities are also wanted. In. 
Court allum and in the Periyar projects we can get grass. We can grow fibre plants. 
We can also get any other materials which may be suited for paper making. That ia 
why I suggested that the manufactory should be fixed up somewhere near either the 
Periyar project or Courtallum. Only if the machine is turned under water power, 
can the venture hope to be successful. 

Q. What kind of paper were you manufacturing at PeramboreP — A. We were 
only making very rough paper and not any machine made papers. 

Q. Was it all hand made? — A. Yes. 

Mr. C. E. LiO'w. — Q. In your original factory did you sell only to the public or to 
both, the public and the Oovernmentp — A. 'VV’"e sold it only to Government. The 
rejected papers were sold to the public. The fi.ner papers were being sold to the Gov- 
ernment for the last 76 or 80 years. That means for nearly ’three generations. 

Q. Do you think that if the Government demand was withdrawn you would not 
have been able to go on with the public demands? — A. I cannot do it because the 
foreign paper is sold at a cheaper rate in the market. I could not compete by selling, 
it to the public. The foreign made paper is considered to be finer and better. So 1 
could not compete. 

Q. That is to say the Government were paying higher price for the local article 
than they would have, to -nay if they bought imported paper? — A. Yes. The price of our ’ 
paper was brought down from Rs. 3-8-0 to Rs. 2-4-0 a ream. I have been all the same 
competing with Holland and Belgium as much as possible. When labour cannot be 
had as it was every day growing high I could not compete any further. 

Q. So you were going on supplying to the Government and not selling very much' 
to the general public. As the cost of imported paper become less and less you say you . 
could not supply to the general public even if you had wished to do so? — A. No. I 
could liot make sufficient paper to meet the demands of both the Government and the - 
public. 

Q. How was it that you were able to supply to Government when imported paper 
was selling cheaper? — A. I have been supplying 50 to 60 thousand rupees worth ot 
paper. In 1888 when the Bally mills were started at Calcutta they competed with us. 
When their paper came out. Government thought that our paper was not worth while buy- 
ing. So they cancelled our contract and began to buy from the Bally mills. Then I had to ■ 
represent the matter to His Excellency the Governor in Council. They viewed the 
matter sympathetically and with a view to encourage local industry they ordered 
that one-foui*th of the quantity may be purchased from us... We have been supplying* 
with variations till about 1916. In* 1915 I thought that 'it was not fair to trouble Gov- 
ernment any more with my somewhat higher rates. Therefore I had to close my 
factory. • 

Q. Do you think that labour is dearer in Perambore than at the Periyar project? — A. 
Yes. In Perambore there are Perambore workshops and cotton mills which attract a. 
good deal of local and Madras labour. Moreover Perambore is in the neighbourhood:' 
of Madras and that makes a great difference, 

. Q. Are you aware that the supply of water in the Periyar project would be avail- 
able onlj^ for about two-thirds of the year and that the water js not flowing throughout 
the yeaf ? — think it is always flowing but it may be with less force for a shortr 
tixhe in tliq yea^' » 

Q. 1 am afraid that the water power available. in the Periyar project would not bo* 
continuous. * We have seen that to be the ^ case from some official papers which we* 
have received from the Government of Madras. You could work only for two-i^irds of 
the year and for one^thknd of th^j^ear you could not work. Will you 'be able conduct 
your manufactory %a<yeBafTEtlly x«^r^M|ch ^conditions? — A. I think thai it is rather' 
impossible, i| tho project oan onl^h^^tdi^ed for .tyo-thirds, of^the year. * 

j'Q. Of coiiree^nere he otnor projeotjs in nych a eontinupus supply of -p&mer- 
may he ob|aine<|^ But ”we have waived inlfenatioii^ show that this p^lfC^ 

ment|<^^|^*^.nof a^jliatinnoiMr ^ f — A. X did not think it was so. X do 



Xon see there is pienly of water and you may wonder why that cotild 'not bo 
utilised. But you must remember that the i^ots Want it to irrigate their rice fields 
which throws. a certain amount of difficulty in the wayP — A. I am. sure that it will 
not effect the ryots in any way for there will be very little or no decrease in the 
quantity of water utilised for driving the machinery and the whole water can be 
diverted back into a channel for irrigation pui^poses with better advantage for such 
water will have more “manurial effects as well. 

Hon^ble Pandit M. M. ^ialaviya. — Q. Have you made any experiments in paper 
m aking ? — A. I have been working all along for these so many years and also made 
some experiments. 

Q. With what result? — id. With no favourable results, but I have been supplying 
to Government all the paper that I was making and selling only the rejected paper to 
the public. 

Q. Would you require any training for the manufacture of paper by hand? — A. 
Yes. We were making hand made paper only. The important process is glazing. We 
want machines for tearing rags, what are called the devil machines and pumping engines. 
All the machines required will cost from 15 to 20 thousand rupees. 

Q. Do you propose to start such a factory? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think you will be able to compete in that respect? — A. I think we shall 
be able to compete. But there is one thing and that is the chief thing. We could not 
obtain raw materials through our own efforts. I think it would be a very good thing 
if the Government undertakes to make it known through Collectors and Tahsildars to 
get us a regular supply. The private firms cannot successfully take up such work and 
moreover it is rather very difficult to get the people to believe in this business as it is 
quite new. The public will not easily come forward to invest their money and unless, 
the Government comes forward to help us we cannot be very successful. Government 
should aid us, give us plenty of money which may all be repayable. The money so 
given should not be withdrawn all at once before the business gets settled and they 
must give us some experts like Mr. Ghatterton who with the information in their 
possession will be able to carry on the work. There is no capable paper-maker here. 
An expert will have to be brought out from any foreign country who will be able to 
carry out the enterprise successfully and also train up people here. 

Q. Do you mean to say that unless Government gave all the assistance you mention 
to this industry it is not likely to be started? — A. It cannot be started. At least 
for a certain time the Government must have its control and aid over it. 

Q. Suppose the Government were only to encourage you by purchasing your paper? 
— A. They must also help it in other ways. 

Q. But suppose the Government undertook only to purchase the paper you may pro- 
duce for their use? — A. For how long would they purchase it. 

Q. If you produce good paper they may purchase it for ever? — A. Then we must 
supply either at the same rate or cheaper than other firms which will not pay us. Sup- 
posing in one year they give us As. 10 and after-wards say they can only give As. 8 
per lb. in comparison with others, then we shall be left helpless. 

Q. 3>o you know what the present rules are about the Government purchase of 
indigenous products? Government have laid down a rule that where there is a country 
made article it should be purchased in preference to a foreign article if the quality 
is suitable and the prices .not unfavourable? — A. They say that the article must be 
suitable and that the nrice not unfavourable. 

Q. Is not the object of putting in those words to encourage the industries and not 
tt» discourage them? — A. It may be to encourage the industries the Government is 
buying about ten lakhs -worth of paper. The diffierence in prices between the foreign 

n er and mine in a supply of about 5 -to 6 thousand rupees was only a difference of 5 to 
undred rupees in the cost at the last stage. They were using my paper for making 
covers and for other ordinaiy purposes. In this case the difference was only 5 -hundred 
rupees and Government c^ld not tolerate it. They said that they won’t like-^ spend 
even a pie more unnecessarily and they stopped purchasing from us and so' had to 
'dose. • ^ “ • * . 

Hon*hle Sir R. N. Mooherjee . — Q. That means ten per cent? — Yest 
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the people. Government ought to view the matter sympathetically. They should places 
at oiu disposal experts like Mr. Chatterton whose* advice #iil be>^^«|Sro6tahle. I am suz^ 
it will be profitable provided it is done under proper supervision. 

Q. ITou have how drifted on to another question. Confining ourselves to the Gov- 
ernment purchase of indigenous goods, I understand you to 6arjr»,’Miat the Government ^ 
should purchase Indian articles in preference to foreign ones even if the qualify is - 
Boinewhat inferior and even if the price is a little higher than that of the foreign com- - 
modify. You mean they should help you for a few years in that wayP — A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of concession would . you expect from Government? — A, For- 
the present 10 per cent at least. 

Q. Do you mean to say that even if the price is 10 per cent higher the Government 
should prefer the local article? — A. Yes. Until such time that they gradually improve- 
their quality and will be able to lessen their rate. 

Q. Do you think that you can make paper of suflSlciently good quality? — A. I do- 
not think the paper would be in any way inferior. Only the price may be a little higher. 
The paper cannot be inferior if it is manufactured on the same lines as in the western 
countries. 

Q. Do you suggest that Government should establish a demonstration factory to - 
show the manufacture of hand paper? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Do you mean bank notes? — A. Not bank notes. I mean 
the ordinary ledger pai>er. The blue pa.per with lines marked. That is purely hand- 
made paper. 

Q. Have you got any sample P — A . No. Government is purchasing it at As. lO' 
a lb. I have not at present got any sample with me. I shall send it if necessary. The 
rags of linen or cotton only can be used to make such paper and they mlist also be 
superfine rags. These cannot be done with any other material such as bamboo pulp* 
hemp or grass, etc. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Mala'viya. — Q. You suggest that the Collectors and Tahsil- 
dars should help you in obtaining a supply of the rags, etc. Can you not arrange 
the matter without the help of Collectors? — A.^*No. It is utterly impossible. Because 
we do not know how to collect and wherefrom to collect. I wrote to Poona some time 
ago. Mr. Fisher, the Superintendent of the Government Press, asked me to make a 
trial. The Poona people said that what they had got was not sufficient for their own- 
purposes. I wrote to the Poonalur people. They would not undertake it. 

Q. You have got a large number of men doing business in every big city in India. ■ 
If you send a circular and say that you want these rags don't you think you could 
establish an agency? — A. I do not think that my circular will in any way be valid 
unless it is authoritatively stated by a competent authority. 

Q. You say that existing or new banking agencies must be compelled by Government 
to assist private and new enterprises as mr as possible. I suppose you mean such 
agencies when they receive assistance from Government for then only can the Gov- 
ernment bring any pressure on them? — A. Yes, Government may help in any way they 
like. Fither they may advance money themselves or .they may authorise any 
bank under their subsidy to do so. When the venture proves to be successful it may 
be handed over to any competent person in the same way as they did with the* Chrome 
factory which was started at Perambore. When "“the business was successful they sold* 
it by a public auction and somebody purchased it. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the principal market for this hand made paper P' 
Is it for cash account books? — A. All cash books are now made of foreign paper. The 
rough paper is used for copy- writing. I do not know for what other uses they are 
put. So far, I never sold the paper to anybody but the Government. Only the rejected 
papers were sold to the public in the basaar. 

Q. Is there any organisation for collecting rags, old paper, etc ? — A. We have been 
collecting it ourselves. I do not know of any other separate organisation. 

Q.^How many tons are you able to get? — A. Annually we were gating about 25 to* 
30 tons.jyf waste paper. 

Q^il^fliad no other sources of raw material here? — A. No. 
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made here in Madias shown 


Acid, 


Item 1. Acetnm Scillae is a 


I preparation made by maceration of Squills in Acetic 
a preparation requiring some days in manufacture. 




at the Madras Depot is similar to that which used to be done at the Calcutta Depdt also* 
bpt^ a larger Male*, and fo^.the pui^iose of this report a short description and list of 
work done at the Madras Dep6t will suffice. A list of the preparations we make is 
attached, and 1 will consider this first. ■ 

Nearly all of these are what are called pharmaceutical preparations, such as are 
made up by chemists and druggists, by processes which are in some cases those of 
sim ple solutiop, filtration and mixing, or by extraction, percolation and maceration. 
"Where larg^ supplies are required, these are more accurately, expeditiously and econo- 
mically made in bulk, and 'wat is what the Medical Store Depots are carrying out for 
the supplies to Government and Government-aided institutions on the civil sid 
well as the military hospitals and charges in India. 

To take the list of laboratory preparations i 
list (hist A ) :- 


side as 
the 


The dilute acids shown from 2 to 9 are cases of simple dilution of the mineral 
acids named in each,^ with the exception of Acid Hydrocyanic Dilutum, where a 
process of distillation is carried out. Acidum Sulphuricum Aroma ticum where a com- 
pound spirit is produced and Acidum Sulphuricum Dilutum in which Sulphuric Acid 
gas has to be ^nerated and this then dissolved in distilled water. All these processes 
although simple, require the supervision of a skilled pharmaceutist and chemist as well 
as of skilled labour. 

Items 10 to 12 involve the mixing and making up of antiseptic solution or the 
impregnation of prepared gauze. 

Item 13. Antiseptic Vaseline is made up by a similar process to that of the 
manufacture of ointments hereafter noted. 

Items 16 to 20 are processes of mixing, pounding and powdering with the excep- 
tion of bandage compressing on a power machine at item 18. 

Item 21. Camphorod 3 ’’ne is made by a rather more complicated process of solu- 
tion, mixing, etc., the poisons. Morphia and Acid Hydnocyanic Dil entering into the 
process. 

The confections items 23 to 26 are preparations made by powdering and mixing. 

Item 27 by powdering, impregnating and mixing. 

The emplastrums from items 28 to 36 are made by melting the ingredients, . 
mixing, stirring, and evaporation ; in the case of some, the extraction of the active 
principle from the bruised or powdered plant or root, eithej* by maceration or percolation 
as first required. 

In the case of spread plaster item 35, this involves the spreading of the soft 
plaster on cloth. In all these rireparations a certain amount of 'macninery is required. 

Items 37 to 68 include the Dxtracts and these are made either by percolation 
in large tincture percolators or by maceration or continued soaking and mixing. The 
process is lengtby in most cases and the product must be assayed and tested. 

Items 60 and 61 are mixtures. 

Item 62 is that of boiling or infusion of senna leaves. 

Item 63. The treatment of gauze by impregnating it with prepared Iodoform. 
Items 64 to 72. The liniments are severally made by pr 


^ processes of solution, mixing, 

percolation, etc., all pharmaceutical prdi^sses. 

Items 73 to 91. The liquors are made by trituration, solution, percolation and 
mixing, and 

Items 92 and 93 by mixing and combination. 

Items 95 and 96 are oil pressing. The seeds being decorticated and subsequently 
pressed in “ leaf or ** box ** hydraulic presses. The processes are diflbrent from 
tho ordinary extraction of the commercial oils, in that the latter processes also extract 
from the seeds, certain extractives which are not medicinal and are injurious or unneces- 
sary. The percentage of oil extracted for medicinal purposes is considerably under that 
extracted by makers of non-medicinal oils, and the oil has to be afterwards put through 
processes of purification and filtration not required by them. 

0:^gen in cylinders at item 98. Oxygen is made chemically and is afterwards 
compressed in steel cjjrlindl^ for issue to hospitals where it is used in cases erf! JKggmrgent 
treatment as well as in some cases as a part of the routine administratio|^ itr k'fi 

Items 99 to 102 are cases of impregnation of prepared papexvjM$C&' ol&ai&tial 
reageq^ts. ' ' A 

Items 103 to 164 include ihe pills' and powders, and ty|ke^ ar«»roc4iWte dt 
pill mass makingr piping, cutting roundilig and coating, ixr%aling with 

large bulks of material and large' quantities of pills by vari4mg' od^machinezy and 

appliances driven by motive power. IlL ^ ^ ^ • "u 

Items 114 to 164. *Tlie powders are mad^ljg ^a gocessas vamng frq^^^H^ple pqw^p!i|i^ ^ 
u^g^by band Witb mortar and pestlAtiC^be^prg cjcMl^i ll ^ ^ Ibt by laige pou^en 
nii^s* edge-runners 'and bigh speed Ism i atbm and W’meobaniom miabrs j 

Tim jaroecps^ pbarmaoenrioal^ Akmnid^f Wapbin^y Iniijlfig- oiBe#«4A t~ 

tbe ipf^ng mib ^ ' 
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Items 166 to 172 are simple manufacture of solutions re^uiidiiff no remark. 

^ Items^ 174 and 175. Spiritus .JStheris Nitrosi and SniritusTAmmonia Ajromaiieiu| 
are distillation processes carried out in steam lieated stills and the products require 
subsequent standardization. 

Items 176 to 180 are noade by solution and mixing* 

Items 181 to 190. The syrups are made by processes vaiying from digestion of 
iron wire with acid, in the cases of Syrup Ferri Phosphatis Co. with heat, and of 
Iron and Iodine in the case of Syrup Ferri lodi, to simple solution with heat as in ihe 
case of Syrup Simplex. The process is distinctly a purely pharmaceutical one. 

The items 191 to 238 comprise the TincWres, made by solution by maceration 
and subsequent percolation of the solid ingredients, be they root, leaves or jBowers with 
spirit in large percolators with subsequent straining, pressing and filtration. Most 
of them require subsequent standardization and testing for strength. 

Items 241 to 267. The ointments are mai^e by melting various resins, fats and 
oils and dissolving the active ingredients and subsequent straining and mixing; performed 
in most cases in mechanical mixers, and ointment mills operated by machinery. 


Items 259 to 262 are made by processes of extraction or maceration and require 
no remark. 

Items 271 to 278 are pills — see remarks on items 106 to 113. 

Items 279 to 313 are those of tablet making. These are made on tablet machines 
which are power driven. The ingredients being first powdered, mixed, granulated 
and prepared are then compressed into tablet form by a series of rapidly operated 
punches and dies in the Tablet machines. These machines enable a large amount 
of ingredients to be accurately and expeditiously dealt with and turaed into tablet 
form for issue. 

From the above notes on the list of our preparations it will be seen that the 
processes of manufacture we carry out are almost entirely pharmaceutical, that is to 
say druggist’s work carried out on a large scale by the aid of machinery. Combined 
with this work is the analytical and chemical work entailed in testing, assaying and 
standardizing the preparations and examining for impurities either in the raw materials 
or the finished products, work absolutely necessary in the production of drugs and 
chemicals where not only are poisons dealt with, but on accuracy in strength and constitu- 
tion depends, the correct dosage, and use in treatment of the drugs manufactured. 

This latter work namely that of analysing and testing the drugs and chemical 

f products is a work that must be cai^ried out (in my opinion) by the Medical Store Depdts 
or the supplies of these articles to the hospitals and institutions^ both civil and military 
under their charge, and the manufacture of the above mentioned and other drugs, 
chemicals and preparations on the large scale required for those charges forms in my 
opinion a legitimate work for Government to carry on in Medical Stores Depot 
laboratories. 

These manufactures as regarded from the point of view of ^ encoure^ement of in- 
dustrial development are in my opinion already met to some considerable extent for the 
outside public by the chemical and drug manufacturing firms at present in existence 
in India and I consider that the development of those industries may be safelv left 
to private enterprise. The processes are well known, are not secret in any way and 
should be left to private initiative and commerciq^ enterprise *to establish in the country. 


As regards the provision of the raw materials required for use in making these 
pharmaceutical preparations and for the drugs required for issue ; a large number of 
these are of vegetable origin and growth, and as such those that can be grown in India 
could be dealt with by the Agricultural or Forest Departments or the planting com- 
munitv of India. Several of these medicinal plants and herbs are already grown in 
India or Ceylon and the growth of others can be investigated and encouraged. We 
do now get several of these from other countries which could I believe, be grown and 
prqducea in India. I append two lists of drugs plants which we use. Inst B shows 
the plants grown in India. Dist C shows the drugs most of which we import but 
which I believe, might be grown in India. Of these * Aconite grows in India more 
especially in the Nepal hills, but we are still obtaining it from home. The plant g r ow n 
in Nepfei differs somewhat from the plant we use and indeed cannot bo relied on as 
beinif^e otmd plant, but I believe this could be investigated and the true Aconitum 
N'a^SUu^vould bsftfijtand to grow in India. ^ ^ 

hsm^iil^lready grown in India under Government mtmt 

orbr , 

eoE^xobn Indian growth. 

^ ' ' fiO^A ‘ 
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JF ennel a^ed obtained locally. * 

Kino PcTOsi D^artment used to supply but supply now stopped. 

lAnseed oil Indigenous. 

'Vomica do. 

CaatoT aeeda do. 

Opium do. 

Pepper Common article. 

Red Sandal wood Indigenous. * 

Sandal wood oil do. 

Senna lea'oea do. 

Tamarinds . do. 

All of tbese are indigenous and we obtain tbem as raw materials in tlie country 

witb the exception of Aconite. Until recently we obtained Sandal wood oil from home 
but it is now being manufactured in Mysore and can be obtained from there. 

IAsL C — 

Aloes is at present imported, the growth and pi*o vision of the proper variety re- 
quired in medicine has not been arranged for in India on systematized. This could be 
done. 

BeHladonna can be grown in Kumaon and the Forest Department there have made 
experiments and grown a small quantity. It is capable, I believe, of extension. 

Caraxoay is obtainable locally and can be more extensively grown. ' 

Colchicum although usually put down as of Furopean origin could I believe 
be grown successfully in India. 

Colocynth at present imported, the question of its growth in India should be 
in\ estimated. 

Digitalis leaves can be grown and have been done so at Ootacamund on a small 
scale, its growth is I think capable of extension. 

Ga'mboge grows in Siam and could probably be successfully exploited in India. 

Ginger common indigenous. 

Henbane-JIyoscyamus. This is imported. Can be grown in India. Madras 
Forest Department has sent samples and it can be grown successfully. 

Ipeoacuhaxt^a, Attemjjts to grow this in India iso far without good success have 
been made, but this .attempt is worthy of repetition. 

Jalap can be grown successfully. 

Liquorice root common. 

Podophyllum. An American plant. Podophyllum Fmodi grows in India and 
contains more resin than the American. Itequires investigation. 

Rhubarb . Originally a Chinese growth and best medicinal varieties still 
Chinese. Capable oi growth in India. ICequires investigation and trial. At present 
imported from Fngland. 

Saffroxi. Available, indigenous and common. 

Stramonium. Datura St-ramonia is indigenous and common. At present imported. 

Resi/n, Turpentine. The resinous exudation and an oil extracted from the trees 


ment but the method of extraction or purification was not sufficiently good or success- 
ful and the^oil of Turpentine I have seen was not of good quality. 

In further information on this point, an article in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
and Pharmacist, dated the 16th July 1916, giving the Presidential address of Mr. D. 
Hooper to the Pharmaceutical Society for the year 1916 gives the opinion -of a Chemist 
and Pharmaceutist of known knowledge and experience with a large knowledge and 
experi ence of Indian conditions and capabilities, the opinion of an expert on the q^uestion. 

Where the process of manufacturing drugs from these raw materials nivolves 
only pharmaceutical processes, they can be carried out by this department or by the 
manufacturing chemist and druggist firms at present in existence. The amount of the 
annual requirements of the Madras Depdt are shown in the lists. Where the plants and 
raw materials occur im India, the exporh of the raw materials and products would 
probably develop and produce a paying industry apart from the requirements of India 
itself. Further investigation and experiment is needed and the . undertl&ing ,bf this 
^^ight, I think, be made, in several cases by the Fozest and Agz^iditurhl D^axtments 
under Government, the future development of the industrisg ^'^kuig left'^ro private 
enterprise when ^he methods of growth and manufacture had ffMoi a^ ertcunedt Planters 
and others would probably take the matter up, if it were foimrd'nbfseA copimercially 
sound and prcmiising. ^ ^ 

' ApiiH the investigation of thi^ class « of drugs, mostly vepfetaffie ttf rulp we 

haW ;tlite ^uetft^n of the drugs, and produe^ of mbier^ idireztnypal ' orij^nL. 
cdtioh jbf natural mineral deposits;; and prooB!ii^^||^f,,^ 4 |m 

fn^ Aa a general case th^eqjtfritatMt nf th^e is pAPfb suitable 

and' my i ‘nf’; 

: is.. ^ '^UMWiO^oidirin- Air 
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deposits of raw material occur in tliis country are already exploited in nmny instances 
by the existing manufacturing chemical firms along with the manufacturers in^olvin^ 
processes of distilling other chemical proceeses of manufacture. 

We obtain ‘the alcohol required in our pharmaceutical work from distilleri^ 
in Sengal and Madras. £!thylic alcohol is made on a large scale bv them. Methylio 
alcohol could be made by the same firms by the destructive distHlaldon of wood. 
llHher is already produced from alcohol by a firm of manufacturing chemist near 
Calcutta. * ^ 

Chloral and Chloroform can be and are made also by them. Some of the in- 
verted sugars such as Glucose and Dextrose can be made. 

Acetic acid from distillation of vinegar or wood can be. made. 

Salts of Potashy Sodium and Magttesium Many of these salts are. already made 
in India and we should I think be able to obtain our supplies of Dpsqm salts and 
other salts of these metals locallv but for the more difficult processes of making Chlorates 
Prussiates, etc., the cost of skilled supervision and of special plant for the manufacture 
makes a difficulty. 

Glycerine could I believe be manufactured in this country from fats by decom- 
position by superheated steam. 

PJvenols and Cresols made from Coal tar can be manufactured but at present 
tar is high in price and scarce and the possibilities require investigation. 

As regards the production of fine chemicals, the climate of the plains of India are 
against the manufacture of these, though many might be made in selected places. 
As an instance we have had under trial the manufacture of Thymol from Ajuvan oil 
in Madras,, but it has been found to be certainly difficult to crystallize and separate 
the pure Thymol both in this climate and also in that of Calcutta. In. Dehra Dun 
a quantity of good Thymol is now being made and this is a P'reat deal helped by the 
difference in the climate and the coolness of the air. 

As regards the extraction of alkaloids and glucosides required as dpies, it would 
probably only be in the case of those in which the raw materials are available in India 
that their manufacture would be profitable. 

If we can get Ipecacuhana root grown hers successfully we can consider the ex- 
traction of Emetine; if Digitalis is successfully grown. Digitalin. At present we get 
our Ipecacuhana from Brazil and Digitalis from Europe. 

Of the extracts and alkaloidal preparations which could be taken up I would men- 
tion Strychnine from Nux Vomica and Caffeine from waste tea. These are chemical 
industries which will require skilled chemists and labour and the pi’ospects of their 
commercial success is a matter of which I have no means of accurately judging. 

The question of the weaving of the special materials required for medical and 
surgical dressings has been also considered from the point of view of the ^ Medical 
Store Depots taking up the work. My own opinion is that the work is one which could 
be better carried out hy the cotton and other spinning and weaving firms already in 
existence. The special materials requii*ed such as lint, Gamgee tissue,^ special^ qualities 
of bandage and gauze could be, I believe, made by the mills in existence in^ India. 
As regards the preparation of the medicated dressings only, it might possibly bo 
advantageous to carry out the processes at Medical Store Depots. These processes could 
also be carried out and the congiplete dressings manufactured by the existing mills. ^ At 
present we import all but the most simple of dressings. The materials \v>v©n at jails 
are of too poor a quality for any but the simplest requirements. The mills in India are 
at present unwilling to take sufficient trouble, to manufacture bandages, gauzes and 
materials required for surgical dressings which will compare in any respect with what 
wo get from home. I do not think it will ever be possible for Government to advan- 
tageously carry out the manufacture of these surgical dressings at Medical Store 
Dep6ts, out consider that attempts should be made to get the spinning and weaving 
films but here to manufacture the special materials required, of a proper standard and 
quality. Until that can be done, we must continue to import these from home. 

Dist A. 
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’No. 


Preparation. 


M tnimnm 


8. Aoidum snlphario aromat , . . . 

8. „ dilutum , . , , 

10. Antiseptio g'auee .. .. .. 

11* «> eolation for antiseptic eauze . . . . . , 'lb. 

12. „ eolation No. I . . 

18. „ Taseline 

14. Aqua destiliata .. .. .. ,, 

15. „ chloroform .. ,, ,, 

16. Af^ficial sherry . . , . . . . , , . , JbV 

17. Asafetlda preparata 

18. Sandages compressed .. ,, 

1 9. Boro iodoform 

20, Brio powder . , . , . . , , , . 

21. Champhorodjne . . 

25^. Oaloii hydras 

23. Confeotio )iiperi8 , . . . . . , . * * 

24. roBSB galliosB 

26. „ senna . . , . , , 

26. ,, sul^haris .. ,, 

27. Disiafeoting powder, oarholio . . . . . . . , c'v^s. 

28. Bmplastram belladonnse . . , . . . . , , . lb. 

29 „ hydrargyri 

30, ,, mylabris oichorii BJP. 1898 

81. , , oaniharidini • • . . . . 

82, „ opii B.P. 1898 

88. „ plumbi , . . . , . , „ 

84. ,, resinfe . . ^ . 

86. ,, resinae spread 

86. ,, saponis 

37. Bxtraotum aloes . . .. 

88. „ belsB liqaidam . . , . . . 

89. „ belladonnae liqaidam 

40. „ cannabis indioa 

41. ,, colooynthidis oo. , , , , 

42. ,, ooto liqaidam . . . , . , 

43. „ • ergotsB (JErgotin) 

44. „ „ liqaidam 

45. „ gentianse . . . . . . . . 

to. „ glyoyrrhizsB . . 

47. ,, liqaidam 

48. ,, hjdrastis liqaidam .. .. 

49. y, holarrhena antidysentiioa 

60. ,, ipecac liqaidam . 

61. ,, jaborandi liquidum B.P. 1898 

62. f, grindilsB liquidum . . , . , . 

68. „ nuois yomioee siooum . . . , " 

64. yf -y liquidum • . • . 

66. ,» opii siooum , . . , « . 

66. ,y ,y liquidum 

67. symploooe raoemosa , . 

68. ,y sarasa liquidum B. P. 1898 • • 

69. Ferzi sulphas ezsiooat . . . . . . , . 

60. Hydrargyri cum oreta 

61. „ „ saooharata • • 

62. Infusion senna •• .. .. .. .«* 



QuentiCy in 

■took 


a lot. 

(•ix montha* 



reserre). 

lb. 

61—8 

85 

** 

100 

130 

yds. 

1,130 

5,000 

lb. 

249 

• • 


200 

500 

*y 

84 

200 

galls. 

. . 


93 

250 

260 

lb. 

219 

200 

y» 

20 to 26 

30 

No. 

os required. 

lb. 

145 to 160 


»» 

676 

, 4,000 

yy 

160 

800 

,, 

10 

10 

yy 

21 

20 

»> 

24 

20 

»y 

82 

40 

,, 

30 

60 

cwts. 

6 

36 

lb. 

90 

‘ 450 


63—4 

60 

Jf 

80 

80 

99 

1,000 

grammes. 


99 

75 

15 

lb. 

128 

600 

144 

2,880 

yds. 

90 to 95 

1,000 

lb. 

100 

10 

»» 

31 

50 

»> 

60 

25 

y» 

125 

1,260 

»> 

9 

60 

Pf 

86 

86 

ft 

11 

10 

ft 

13—7 

2 

ft 

100 

1,000 

„ 

14 

75 

ft 

JO 

, , 

,, 

46 

180 

f* 

100 

100 

yy 

30 

. . 

>» 

. . 

' , , 

it 

10 

12 

tt 

30 

1 

tt 

28 

40 

„ 

, . 

400 

»» 

12 

5 

>» 

60 

80 

yy 

85 

, , 

yy 

10 

85 

yy 

11 

8 

yy 

27 

30 

>y 

58 

^ 70 

ft 

y 20 When re- 


68. lo^lotan gauze 
64. Xiiianentum aooniti 

66. ,, 1>elladonn8B . • • , 

oampliorse . ^ 

67. amxnoniatsra 

68 . MoriOarpii ^ • 6 

W „ ^ ^ 


yds. 

lb. 


nuized for 
Aiutula 
Senna Oo. 
M required. 
100 
1 ,606 
7C 


‘W- 


300 
25 ta26 
480 
60 to 61 
* 20O ^ 
440 


7.00C 

80 

(m 


nr, 

jsTers w w f . 
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XTo- 
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71. Xjmimeiitiun terebinth •• •• .. .. .. lb. 100 

72. „ ,, aoetioom •• .. .. .. ,, 20 

78. Tiiqnor ammoniee .. •• .. .. •. .. ,, 300 

' 74. „ „ aoetatifl . . . . . . . • • ,, 200 

76. „ fortia 120 

76. „ arsenioalis . . . . . . . '. . . ,, 200 

77. „ arsenici hydrochlorioiis . . • • . . . . ^ „ 5 

78. ,, arsenii et hydrargp. iodidi .. .. „ 100 

79. ,, bismuthi et ammonii oiiras . . . . . . ,, 35—6 

80. „ oreaol aaponatns .. .. •. .. .. >tr 100 

81. ooaoinii oonoentrated .. .. .. .. ,, 

82. „ epiapaations . . . . . . . . . . „ 50 

83. ferri perohlorid fortia . . . . . . . . ,, 105 

84. ,, halleri aoidi .. .. .. .. .. ,, 20 

85. ,, morpbinee hjdroohloraa . • . . . . . . ,, 50 

86. „ opii aeiiativi .. .. .. .. .. ,, 80- 

87. ,, plnunbi aubaoetatia fortia . . • . . . 100 

88. ,, potaaaea .. .. •• .. .. .. ,, 110 

89. ,, aoda oblorinata .. .. .. .. .. ,, \18 

90. „ sodii bj'droxide .. .. .. .. .. ,, *10 

91. ,, atry'ohnineB hydroobloridi . . . . . . ,, 16 

92. Mistnra pro diarrhoea .. •• .. .. .. ,, 92' 

93. ,, aenna oo. .. . .. .. .. „ 10 

94. Muoilagre aoaoife . . . • . . . . . . ,, 10 

95. Olenm araohia .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 

96. ,, rioini . . . . . . . . . . . . 

97. Omum water . . . . . . . . . . . • ,, 60 

98. Oxygen in oylinders . . . . . . . . ^ . o. ft. 

99. Paper, litmua, blue • . . . . . . . . . aheeta. 75 

100. ,, „ red . . . • . • . . . . 85 

101. „ paraffin common •• •• .. •• .. qra. 24 

102. i, turmeric . . . . . . . . . . aheeta. 75 

103. Pilula aloea et aaafetida . . • . . . . . ,, 10 

104. ,, „ fexri . . . . . . . . . . „ 22 

106. „ ,, myrrbsB . . . . . . . , . . „ 

106. ,, colocynth oo. . . . . . . . . . • ,, 5 

107. ,, ,, et hyoaojami . . . . . . . . „ -6 

108. ,, hydrargyri .. .. .. .. „ 24 

109« ,, aubohloridi comp. . . . . . . „ 33 

110. „ ipecac et aoillee •• .. .. .. ,, 22 

111. „ plumbi o. opio •• .. .. .. .. ,, 10 

1 12. „ rhei comp. .. .. .. .. .. „ 84 

113. „ aoillcncomp. .. .. •« ,, 40 

114. Pulvis aoaoiae .. .. .. .. .. .. „ 118 

115. •» aoalypha indica . . . . . . . . • • „ 175 

1 16. ,, aooniti radix . . . . • . . . . . „ 20 

117. ,, adhatoda .. .. .. .. .. .. „ 175 

118. „ alumen . . . . . • . . . . . . „ 24 

1 19* ,, belladonnae . . . • . . . . . . ,, 345. 

120. ,, borax .. .. .. «• .. .. ,, 26 

121. ,, cannabis in dioa .. .. .. .. .. „ 50 

122. „ oapaici . . • . . . . • . . . . „ 10 

123. o oardamomi . . . • . • . . . . „ 42|' 

124. ,, oarni fructua . . . . • . • . . . „ 12 

125. ,, oaryophilli .. .. .. .. „ 10 

126. „ caaoara «€^ada .. .. .. „ 112 

. 127. ,, obirata • • .. •• •• f, 83 

128. t» oinobona rnb. cortex . . . . . . • . „ 103 

120. „ oinnamomi .... •• .. ^ * . ?»* 

130. - , #reta aroimat»aa . . • . . .. . . • . . 172 

„ »» opio • • • • • r* , , 7# . 

132. da^talie ^ . .. ... .. „ ^ ^ 80 

138. foHiieali .. .. .. . iv / 13 12 

184. ,,, gallft, . ’ li' . w ' • - '''30 

135. „ ^Bdlk #. - . .* .. ' 

' i.SS* 


(fix aBont^** 

a. 

1,000> 
20 
200 

450 
450 
80 
200 
30 


70 

600 

20 

70 

60 

500 

800 

10 

10 

120 

700 

'40 

7,000 

35,000 

300 

76 

80 

20 

75 

5 

60 

100 

’ ’o 

50 

30 

22 

ioo 

200 

600 

*60 


1,200 

*50 

30 

25 

12 

10 

40 

60 

000 

30 

,780 

360 

^60 

v^‘36 

’ to 





1^. Pulvis glycyrrhizaB co. 

189. „ namamelis folia 

140. ,, hjdrnstia rhizoma 

141. „ ipeoacoatilia . . . . . 

142. ,t ipeoao oo. • . 

148. „ jalap 

144. „ ji^p oo. . . , . . 

145. ,, kino oo. 

146. „ lobelia 

147. ' „ xnylabris oioborii B.P. 1898 

148. „ XDjTistiefe . . 

149. „ nnx vomica 

150. „ pepper 

151. ,, rbei co. 

152. ,, rbei rhizoma . . 

153. ,, sacoharum purifioatum . . 

154. „ sapo dnrus 

155. ,, ,, animalis 

1 56. „ senega radix 

157. „ sarsa radix B.P. 1898 

158. „ soillee 

159. ,, senna . . • • 

160. ,, stramonii semina . . 

161. „ tragaoanth oo. 

162. „ Valeriana rhizoma . . 

168. „ virginiana pruni bark 

164. ,, zingiberis . . 

165. Sevum benzoatnm . . . . 

166. Solution Fell ling’s No. I • . 

167. „ „ No. II 

168. ,, formalin, 40 per cent 

109, „ ^ litmus, blue . • . • 


170. „ Nessler’s 

171. ,, for preservation of records 

172. „ „ „ fish . . 

173. Spiritus setheris . . 

174. „ setheris nitrosi 

175. ,, ammonia aromatious . . 

176. „ oamphorsB 

177. ,, ohlorofonni 

178. ,, oinnamomi 

179. ,, juuipori 

180. ,, methylatus 

181. Sjmpus aurantii . . 

162. ,, oaloii hypophosphas 

183, ,, BMton’s . . 

184, ,, ferri iodi 

185, ,, ferri phospb. oo. . . 

1861 „ . glucose 

187. , „ ' pmui virginiansB 

188. „ Boille 

189. ,/ siiaplex . . er . . 

190. „ tolatanus . ; 

191 . ^!&iotura aoonita • « 

192. ,, amioa Oorum 

198. ,, asaletida • . 

194. . aurfthtii • • • • 

105. bsHadouBje . . * . . 

196. , lieuzolm oo. • « . 

197. S „ ^idumbtd •• 

198j^ ,, * ^ 


- 


Idiaiamm 


Qunbity in stook 


a lot. 

(six months* 



remrve). 

lb 

50 

76 

• • 1» 

24 

100 

• • »* 

5 

10 

. . „ 

87 

100 


98^ 

600 


92 

600 

• • «» 

149 

1,500 

»♦ 

74 

60 


lu 

20 


56 

112 


15 

80 


30 

150 


18-6 

30 


88* 800 

. . ,, 

91 

100 


90 

6,000 


11 

60 

. . „ 

11 

20 

• • >t 

50 

100 


60 

80 


50 

60 


62 

25 

• • »» 

12 

25 


14 

1 

* • »» 

5 

. . 


5 

6 

. . „ 

94 

600 

• • »* 

12 

24 


6 lb. 6 oz. 

5 lb. 5 oz. 


5 lb. 15 oz. 

5 lb. 15 oz. 


• . 

as required 

• • »> 

10 

as required 


for litmus 


paper. 



99 

30 as required. 


99 

1 lb. 4 oz. 

99 


99 

20 

99 


99 

800 

1,603 



100 to 185 

5,000 



240 

6,000 


ft 

10 

10 


99 

20 

10 


99 

10 

2 


99 

18i 

60 


99 

500 

4,000 



100 

450 


j 

50 

50 


99 

50 

76 



180 

600 


99 

60 

250 



60 

100 



20 

16 



100 

70 


99 

110 

900 



85 

800 


99 

100 

80 


99 

100 

100 


99 

100 

450 


99 

500 

1,000 



lOv 

600 


99 

200 

500 



500 

1,500 



900 

6,000 



lOu 

250 


99 

100 

100 


99 

100 

800 


99 

900 

5,000 
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H«rial 

Ko. 


203. Tinotura oateobu 


Frapanktion. 


Qimntitp In 

a lot. (»ix montii^ 


204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 

209. 

210 . 
211 . 
212 - 
218. 
214. 
216. 
216. 

217. 

218. 
219. 
220 
221 . 
222 . 

223. 

224. 
226, 


226. 

227. 

228. 
229. 
280. 
281. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 

238. 


ohiratsB 
obloroformi et moiphin oo. 
oinohonea 


lb. 


OO. 

oinnatnomi 

,, special for mistura pro diarrbcea 
oolobioi .. .. .. .. ... 

digitalis •• 

f erri -perchloridi 
gelsemii .. •• .. 

gentian co •• 

guaiaoi ammoniata . . • . 

hjooyami 
hjdraatis 

iodi mitis •. .. •• 

iodoi fortis .. .. 

kino . . . . • . 

lavaudulsB oo. .. .. .. •• 

loVtelia aetheria • . 

myrrbsB .• •• .. •• 

nuois vomicae 

opii .. .. •• .. .. 


podophy Hi 
podopbylli indioi 
quassisB . , 
quininaa ammoniata 
rhei oo. . . 
soillae 
senegae . . 

stramonii 
strophanthi 
turmeric 

valorianee ammoniate . • 
zingiberis . . • • 

289. Tonic powder (vety.) 

240. Tragacantb mucilage for coating pills 

241. TJnguentum aoidi borici . . 

242. 

243. 

244. 

245. 

246. 

247. 

248« 

249. 

260. 

251. 

252. 

253. 

254. 

266^:^ 

267. 


oetaooi 
oreasoti 
gallae . . 

gallae onm opio 
bydrargyri . . 

ff ammon 


nitratis . . 
oleati . • 
oxidnm flav. 


iohthyol 
paraffiini 
piois liquidae. . 
resinae 

sabinae £ P. 1885 
snlphnzis 
zinoi 


258. Yamii^ gpun sandarao for pills • . • • . . • • 

_259. Vinnm aptimonia|e • • * . « • ^ . 

260. ff ,00ld|u01' . • 0-^ mm, •• •. •• 

261. •, fenri citaatia ^ . 

262. ' iiyapaotiaiibcB « . 

263. ATtafkrfal ah^rry vinnm 

264. PI13 No. 1 <aoa«ab«tof l^ad «ad. B.P*) 5 ftxa. • ^ 

265. „ Nfo. 2 joal o mi al, eoloqjrath auid al&vib«xb am # 
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50 
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(variable). 

400 

2,000 

200 
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200 
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lOU 

6- 

200 

600 

405 

1,800 

50 

100 

500 

4,000 

10 

12 

900 

2,600 

100 

50 

500 

8,000 

500 

200 

200 

200 

*100 

100 

200 

500 

50 

50 

800 

1,250 

460 

2,000 

(variable). 

100 

20 

100 

20 

300 

800 

60 

200 

500 

600 

400 

1,500 

400 

1,200 

200 

450 

10 

20 

60 

45 

10 

5 

200 

200 

900 

2,500 

4 

40 
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99 

6,000 

290 to 800 

2 000 

10 

10 

47 

50 

60 

100 

20 

600 

10 

86 

104 

1,200 

20 

15 

25 

500 

100 

20 

90 ' 

lOO 

27 

85 

280 

1,600 

15 

lO 

147 

6,000 

118 

1,000 

3 A.a a?agnirad 

m 

xe^pillm 

100 

1^00 


* . , 6-‘ 


500 


. . 475:Aa'taafii««ili ' 







Prepu»iion4 


Prepu»iion« 


9SOO* 

Fill No. 8 (camphor, opium 

capsicum, asafoetida and 

No. 


j»per, eaoh gr.) 

^ill JNo. 4, opium 1 Arr. . . 





«.2a8. 

9» 

No. 5, ipeoao, and opium 

, . 

• a a • 

, . 


269. 


aloes et asafoetida 





270. 


,, et forri, 5 grs. . . 

- . . 




271. 

Fills, anti'oonsiipation 





272. 


cholera with opium, 1/16 gr. 

a • a a 



278. 


,, without opium 

. . 




274. 

«> 

colooynth et hyosoyami 

. . 




275. 


oo'igh 3^ grs. 

. . 


• . 


276. 

•> 

potass, permaoganas 1 gr. . . 


. . 


277. 


scilloe and ipeoao 





278. 


soilloe oo. 

. , 




279. 

Tablet acid acetic saliojlas, 5 

grs. 

. . . . - 



280. 

)« 

Blaud*s oo. 



, . 


281 


No. 1, pheuaoetin. 

6 grs. 




28‘2. 

»» 

pheuacetiui cnrn caffeine, 5 „ 

• ^ 



283. 

tf 

No. 2, pulv. ipeoao co.. 

. 6 « 


a a 

>» 

284. 


T»* 9» 

10 „ 


• • 


285. 


puHis ipeoao. 

0 „ 


, . 

»» 

•* 286. 


No. 4 ,, ereta aromatio e. opio, 5 gre. 



287. 


pulvis ereta aromatious, 5 grs. 




288. 


No. 5 oreta jalap oo. 

6 grs. 



>» 

289. 


No. 6, quin, sulphas, 

2 M 


. . 

»» 

290. 



6 „ 


. , 


291. 


quininae hydxoohlor, 

6 „ 


. , 


292. 


aoidum borioum, 

5 


. . 

9> 

293. 


„ tannioum, 5 ,, 


. . 


294. 


ammon. oarbonas. 

6 „ 


. , 

99 

295. 


bismuth salioylas. 

10 „ 


, . 

» 

296. 


oholera . . • • 


• . • • 


*9 

297. 


hydargfyri subobloridum, 1 gr. 


. , 

99 

298. 


hydrargyri o. oreta. 

2 grs. 


. . 

99 

299. 


hypertonic. 

32i „ 


. • 

»» 

800. 


potess.' hromidum. 

10 „ 


. . 

>> 

301. 


,, , ohloras, 

5 „ 


• • 


802. 


,, iodid. 

5 .9 


. . 

99 

308. 

>« 

„ nitras. 

5 „ 


« • 

99 

304. 


„ permang., 

2 ,9 


. . 

„ 

.805. 

s. „ 

99 *» 

1 gr. 



99 

806. 



4 grs. 



99 

307. 


pulvis rhei oo.. 

6 9, 


. • 

99 

308. 


^odii bicarb. 

0 „ 



>9 

^09. 


„ ohlorid. 

30 „ 


, , 

99 

310. 

y> 

„ salioylas, 

5 „ 


• • 

99 

31 U 

99 

sulphonaT, 

5 99 



99 

312. 


trioual . « . « 

• . 

• • 


99 

31& 

•9 

worm (santoniue) 


. . 

- • 

99 


Qoantitj 
in a lot. 

• 50»000 

7*3,000 
14,400 

6,000 
4,800 
. 8,000 

70,000 

‘21.000 


21,000 

72.000 

20.000 

85.000 

66.000 

14.000 

71.000 

28.000 
3,400 

82,000 

2,948 

36.000 

14.000 

33.000 

85.000 

lei.ouo 

6C5 

67.000 
830 

9.000 

14.000 

82.000 

82,000 

24.000 

4.000 

14.000 

26.000 

81,000 

1,300 

32.000 

75.000 
16,600 

13.000 
850 

2.000 

68.000 

6,000 

4,000 
6,600 


Utxrk 

(six monVbm* 
*^rTe>. 

ioo,ooa 

112.000 

27.000 
1,700 

70.000 

8,000 

100.000 

60.000 

*70,000 

800,000 

12,000 

200,000 

140.000 

15.000 

50.000 

34.000 

120.000 

82.000 

50.000 

26.000 

14.000 

13.000 

3.000. 000 
2,500,*000 

2.000. 000 

25.000 

150.000 

35.000 

130.000 

40.000 

60.000 

4,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

16.000 

40.000 

50.000 

50.000 

60.000 

100,000 

4.000 

60,000 

2.000 

35,000 



liUT B. 

DruffB vihichutre indigenous or care recognised as ^Eaet Indian. 
'*■ ~ u^itur.. I 


AiMoitexoot , 




u. 

600 

600 

100 

400 

50 

2,600 

1,800 

20 

20 


Iiixis«ed oil 
Nnx Tomioa 
Obotor seed 


Opium 4 
Peppor •• 
Bedmndal^ 

wood cnl 


Annual 

•xpan^ffcara. 

1,^0 

600 

400,000 

600 

lOO 

60 

400 

1,000 





grovm on a limited ecale and are cupaJ>le of extended eultioatian mid 


AnniUkl 

•xpcnditnre. 


.^lOGS ■ • • • 

Belladonna loaves 
Belladonna root. . 
•Oarawaj 

Oolohioum Cormus 
Oolooynth 
Digitalis leaves . . 
Oamboge 
•Ginger 

BCenbane . . 


• 3,000 
700 


Ipeoaouhaua 

Jalap 

Liquoiioe root . . 
Podophyllam 
Hesin 
Rhubarb . . 

SafEron . . 
Stramonium leaves 
Turpentine oil . . 


""6oe^ 

1 , 40 ^^ 

• 1 , 00 # 

1,800 > 
400 
5 
10 

50,000 ’ 


Oral; Evidence, 30th January 1917. 

Sir F'. H . Stewart. — Q. I gather on reading your report that generally speaking 
you think there is a good deal more that could be ‘done in the way.qf investigation 
and that the actual manufacture could be left to private enterprise? Is that so? — 
A. Yes. I think that a lot of vegetable drugs are worth investigating. There are a lot 
of things that we are getting from home and from other countries that are to a certain 
extent found in India and the growth of which could be extended and also certain 
other things that we could grow for which we have need at present. 

Q. Who should be the people to look into that? — A. The Forest Department un- 
doubtedly. 

Q, Do you think that they have got the organisation at present in the way of 
expert officers? — A. I think so. In the Botanicsa gardens at Dotacamund they have 
already done a good deal of small investigation already. They have gone into one or 
two (mestions and we have also done a certain amount. They could easily do it. 

Q. Have they made any experiments with respect to starting more gardens and plan- 
tations? — A. I do not know of any. All I know about it is that there was a proposal 
eome years ago before I came to Madras that we should ,> M^pally start a garden in 
connection with medical stores and the matter was into J^e extent of enquiring 

into the cost of plots o| land up, in the Nilgiris. The whole th^ng fell through on 
■account of the expense. -4^ ' 

Q. How many Medical Stores Departments are there? — A. Madras > is one among 
four. There are Medical Stores Departments in Madras, Calcutta, Bombijy*' and Rangoon. 

Q. You also do a certain amount of manufacturing? — A. Yes- Wa. manufacture 
mast kinds -oS dnms, except the synthetical ones, such as iodoform, etc. the things 

that aan be msaLumcturad here we manufacture and we aend also ^ SMtrma maaA Bengali 
from here. . ^ 

Q. But the general sense of your evidence is that much more investigation in 
research should bo conducted out here? — A. Certainly. ♦ 

Q, Do you think that the manufacturing will be satiisfactorily done if it is 
largely left to private enterpriise? Could the firms of drug manufacturers fulfil tlus 
requirements pretty well? — A. I think so. My own opinion is that Government is 


Q. You do not compete. There is no interference of that sortP — Noe 
Q. Have you got any Government plantations down here for quinine? — A. We have 
u|r ai Ootacamund. 

Q, What is your opinion about that? Do you think it ^should be extended from 
Government point of view? — A, Certainly. I think so. 

. , ‘Q. How does the jilantation at Ootacamund compare with the one near Darmeling? — 
have not visited the Darjeeling one. That at Ootacamund is a<^,:big one. They nave 
^ go:^ a lot of- new plantations with a kind of tree that ought to gfive a better ylel^. 1!1iey 
take a long time' in coming on. About two years ago they told me that the thing, wopid os 
in full operation in seven years from then. It is now already four or fiv«>y«ara simim 


Q. Do you thm-k tnat ,oovemuient |>ianxai.ions snoiuq oe sxarxea jor anytningr^ifise 
besides cintffiona ? — A ^ "Wb eq?e only oonoemed with medical stores. ought tO/ -fes 

able to get this frox^^he'^ Forest Do^Hmient. .The demands . are. not SO iwwy 
Forest Department OgM easily supply oiir requirements and a 

t ion would be lAle them, , . 


• Being ' 



047 ^**^*'^*^\ 


Hor^*hl 9 Mr. C, jp. Low.-^Q. You get one kind of plant from which you your 
4ru^s 0rowin0 very sporadically for instance in the jungles and also gregfarious^ whmh 
yop .jiunnld , aa^dy t^kle. The sporadic plant would require much more organisatio# and , 
Mcpazaiii atul; if you can do so, you would naturally like to grow it on a full scalef^ — 

Q- W^hether^ it is a shrub, or a herb or a iiree. "What do you think is 
agenc^for^eciding what sort of plants it would be ^ofitable to grow P— id. I am afraid 
fSke only agency is the people we have now in the botanical gardens here and also in 

^ ' Q^ T^ey have not the staff to speak of. They certainly have not the equipment for 
production on a full scal 4 f — A. No. 

Q. On the^other hand the agricultural department hasP — A. I suggested in my 
note that the Agricultural or the Forest Department may take the matter up. 

Q. Whore the plant-^is a crop growing from year to year it is the business of the 
Agricultural Department P — A. Certainly. 

Q. The Forest Department might hardly be prepared to take up regular field 
cultivation. There is no virtue in one department or the other except that they 
are used to different kinds of workP — A. Yes. 


Q. And the Forest Department could presumably investigate the l onditions under 
which these things exist in the forest with reference to facilities of collection and so 
forth? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you a^ the Forest Department to collect certain plants for youP — A. Yes. I 
have dealt chiefi^*with the Botanical Association in Ootacamund. I do not know whom 
they come under. 

Q. There are certain difficulties about collecting this minor forest pioduce and the 
forest contractor is probably not a man of great resource or learning and he might find 
it difficult to get any one particular quality for you. That sort of thing nants going 
into P — A . Certainly." 

Q. For instance take this question of aconite. It grows on a fairly large scale 
in the Himalayas. And then about the question of dressings, a witness appeared in 
Calcutta,_a Bengali gentleman who said that he was making lint, antiseptic lint, on a 
large scale? — A. I have obtained cotton wool from Andrew Yule & Co. They have been 
making it i n Calcutta. 

Q, What length of staple? — A. I have not gone into the question. W^e propose 
removing to the Gun Carriage Factory in two or three months* time and there we propose 
taking up weaving. I have not gone as yet into the question fully and I am not certain 
whether it will ever be WOtth our doing right through the process of weaving and manu- 
facturing dressings. W® want the staple of the wool as long as possible. 

Q. My point is i^is. This gentleman said that he was making Ibis stuff and he 
could not succeed in soling it to Government for hospital use whereas certain competitors 
were selling th«||e and he expressed himself vei^ dissatisfied with the position. He could 
not get d cdei^ I’eply why he could not sell the stuff? — A. It is probably on account of 
the shortness its staple. As far as my experience goes, there is a demand which is 
small. Th^efor0 the people are not prepared to go to the length of making it. You 
cannot ^t.|he dressings in this country that you can get from home. 

Q. You have no specific knowledge of this particular individual or why he was 
turned down? — A. None at all. 

Q. You know that the maxim una length of cotton which is suitable and which can 
be made in this cowntry ia about an inch. You do not get anything better than that in 
iIkdiaP — A. The suitability is good deal a matter of the kind^of preparation the cotton 
undergoes. . , - . 


Hon*bie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — .Q. Do you manufacture only for purposes of 
Government supply P — A. Government aided hospitals. 

Q. None of it goes to the general public P They do not indent P — A . No. 

' Q. Are you ame to* meet the requirements of the Government hospitals f ullj- P — A ► 

'Q. These articles tha^ yon manufacture here are not required to be imported fronr 
outside P — A. We make 'we fullest use of the Articles found locally to meet our needs.. 


there any firm here which has been manufacturing these articles which ^bu-'” 
are fioLantilacturing at premntP — A. I do not know of any firm manufacturing it here. 

thes# depdts in Calcutta, Bangoon and Bombay are managed by Govem- 
Yes; • 

' ^^ey do not. administer to the needs of the general public? — A. The Calcutta 
nnd Bangoon onos do not manufacture. They only store things i^d send them on. T 
sfEipnIy jC^dcu^t^ fxom^ore with all the things that can be man u|a|t ured in Indian and 
ihs^limdll^^hlAigs Are IntlAght o^t frona home. I supply Bangoom^'^S^im bay manufacturer 
and Ijsffioiw doa^ so xnu^, >^us4s the biggest one, 

J’OU naAntti, or the nuxnber of n^ticles manufactured? — u 4 .„ In. 



- 

not 


. 'A. 1 

Q- How long has this store been in existence P — A. I conld not aa^i^ 
w know. It must be a good many years now. It must be 20 or 30 years. 

« Q. What staff have you got? — Ai I have got two assistant surgeons and a cheBujat 
n and a certain number of compounders. I have got about 10 or 12 compounders and the 
, rest q^ythe staff are practically what wo might call the packer class. 

Q. I presume that you manufacture these drugs and medicines at a 'much cheaper 
rate than you can get from outside? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be 60 per cent cheaper? — A. It all depends. Probably 30 per cent. 

Q. In view of the great requirements of India and of the large imports of medicines 
and drugs that we have to make, don’t you think that this should be extended in order to 
meet the needs of the general public also? — A. I think so. I think the general public 
should help to meet their own needs. After these things are investigafba as far as the 
reseat ch goes, then you will probabaly find that private enterprise wul supply the need 
for the general public. 

Q. Would you recommend that private enterprise should bo asked to meet the 
needs of Government? — A. I should see the public wants supplied by private ^pnterpiise. 

Q. From your knowledge of this branch do you know if there are many firms manu- 
facturing these medicines.? — A. The Indian firms are not very mcuy. There is one 
firm in C^aleutta. 

Q. Which is that? — A. Messrs. Waldie & CJo. The Bengal Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Works have stai-ted recently. Messrs. Smith Stanistreet & Co. manufacture 
to a c’ertain extent. 

Q. Do you take in any apprentices under you to teach them how"^ manufacture 
these drugs? — A. No. Nobody except these compounder class. Some of them work in 
the laboratory. They do not go any further. One or other of these might hope to 
become a chemist eventually. 

Q. You would have no objection to taking assistant surgeons to manufacture these 
■drugs? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good thing to have a system of apprentices who might 
after gaining experience start these works? — A. I do not see that there is any farm. 
There is no oojection to it. 

Mr. C. E. L<nv. — Q. This witness who appeared in Calcutta, Mr. Mitra told us 
that he prepared medicated cotton for use in thus country? — A. Not as regards Madras. 

I know for a fact that when I was in Calcutta we never got anything in uie coufitry in 
the way of dressings before the war. ^ 

Q. You import your long staple cotton? — A. We import the whol^l^ressing mo it is- 
The absorbant wool is made up in packages. 

Q. And treated before they came out here? — A. They were aM,manuf«iptured there 
by medical firms. * , . 

Q. Could any of them be obtained in this country? — A. Not that ^ I^ know jpf. I 
have had no notice from anywhere of beihg able to get anything except^lain .^btttrbant 
wool, ^ , r ^ 

- Q. What is this absorbant wool? — A. The wool is treated to make it^'q^ljisorbant and*' 
bleached in a medicated way. _ ^ 

Q. Have you been able to obtain it from any places in India? — ATiJ. ^ot a^^smaU 
amount from Andrew Yule & Co. It was not sufficiently good. 

Q. Where do you get your boric acid from? — A. From home. 

Q. You do not make in the local labom*^ory? — A. No. 

Mr. A. CJuitterton.—Q. Although a very large number of souroee of supply exiilt 
in this country from which to get drugs, you are importing most of the raw material P — 
A. We are in certain cases. It is only where it is not avaUable in India at present. 

Q. What do you mean by “ available ** ? — A. I mean available in quantity. 

' Q. Have you got any special means of identifying these things ? Supposing vou 
got these forest plants from which drugs are extracted have you any special sb 
&entify them? — A. I know most of the things myself. I test them or send them* 4 
Chemical Fxaminer for testing. 

Q. Suppose you have got two roots having the same appearance, one 
«nd the other a useless thmg? — A. I do not think we could make that mid.^ 

- not know of any medicinal -drugs that you cannot distinguish if you aro at all'ta 
with them. . . . 

Q. Supposing that gaxdens are established in suitable y.laoes the ^ 
drugs, would the men have any difficulty in selling it to a depa)ta.^i Hha that^ 

Would you say that ;you had not the means to identify what he ij^ to 

Cartainlw not. If waask for any particular drug to should Jraxrirdhat ^ ^ 

to be abfi to tell it .^4 , . j 

<?. It any pri^to^ Individual started a dlrug farm or ^ 

got into touch ^th, yoi^’departmsait?-— ipdll, - 
our requironifiiita arb. I toww hhd a ^oiith^ 


0 ' 

^ do 
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kills. I asked them to grow a certain plot for me and they did 
iU.thougfh they could grow, I had to order it from Sngland because of ^e uncertainty ^ 
•of it. , ... . . 

Q. The point is this. Suppose a man is willing to grow these drugs and-he comes ^ 
to you and says that he will grow these for you, are you in a position to accept his 
offer P — A, Yes. If he will give me the roots and leaves of the real plant, I will take it. 

Q. You Would be prepared to enter into a contract on that basis r — A, Yes. 

Q, For long periods? — A. Yes.* Government would be perfectly willing to do 
that. If the man produces it we are prepared to take it over. 

Q, Have you got anything to do with the distribution of cinchona? — A. I get it 
from the cinchona people and it is distributed through me. 

Q. You make up these packets? — A. They have asked me if T will make up the 
hydrochloride quinine tablets. We shall probalily take this up. 

Q. Do you know whether the local supply of bark and cinchona is 6ufiQ.cient to meet 
the demands of the various Government departments which deal with quinine P—i4. . 1 
could not tell you now. 

Q. He , quinine imported from outside, from Holland and other places to make up 
the supply? — A. Yes. As far as I know in the Nilgris and in Darjeeling too. The 
Indian quinine hai, I believe, never been used unmixed with Java, quinine. They are 
using a larger and larger proportion of Indian quinine as Java quinine is getting more 
-difficult to get. 

What is the reason? — A. The Java quinine is a more powerful quinine. 

Q. Have yjn^ny experience to enable you to express an opinion as to the necessity 
for a Food and jDrugs Act P — A . I have no knowledge. 

Q. You do not purchase from the local dealers? — A. No. Very little really. The 
-only stuff we buy are raw materials in which there is no chance of adulteration. 

Q. Do you buy extracts and so forth from the fftm started in Bangalore? — A. Not 
nny. I have been recently taking our sandalwood oil from Mysore. Most of the things 
that they make we make ourselves. 

Q. v^hat arrangements have 3 ’^ou got for obtaining alchohol? — A. We buy our 
nlchohol from one of the distilleries of Parry & Co. 

Q. Duty free? — A. Yes. 

Q. Does the Hxcise Department give any trouble? — A. The duty is now charged 
on our preparation. That was brought in about a year ago. 

As regards the Indian Stores Department oesides drugs, do you deal with instru- 
ments ? Are thoBd obtained from Europe or do you manufacture ‘them out here ? — A . 
They^have got^ factory now in connection with the Bombay Depot and they make some 
of the instruments. We specialise in medicinal preparations. 

Q. li^t a Gcaemiaeut Factory? — A. I do not know exactly what their arrange- 
ment is., ../The factoiy is run by a gentleman named Mr. Eyres. There is an arrange- 
Tuemt. bet^^en- Governnaent- and him. On this agreement he makes instruments, etc., for 
Gotviipaent. 

Sir Tatxi. — Q. Do you think" that the excise duty hampers the Indian manu- 

facturer in ^any way? — A. I think it does where he has got to pay for the loss that 
occurs in maipAffacttiTe. There is the loss due to evsmoration. 

*'Q. Do you know .what is the price of coal tar? — A. I have not had anything to do 
with it. It is difficult to get it out here. 

Q. It c#*! be imported? — A. I suppose so. 

Hon* hie Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q, What would the equipment cost for making 
«oal tar? — A, T could not tell you. 

Q. Roughly P-j—A. Ten to fifteen lakhs. 


^ WiTKiBSS No, 242. 

3^on*bijs Con. W. M. Ennis, R.E., c.i.e.. Chief Engineer for Irrigationy Madras. 
Note. — The written and oral evidence of this witness is confidential. 


^ Witness No. 243. 

ilB7. X, Cain, Church Missionary Society, Dwminagudem. 

Wbxttxn Evxdbngb. 

^resembliag Dimerick lace) is of so limited extej 
Mnoe enhi^h to answer the questions *set by the Commisaioa 
^ ^rs.- Gain was attradi^ed by women in Cotta dan^r 

tHat industry might be carried on — in a T4il 
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small way — in onr OirliT Boardins Schobl. She taught a few eirls but vexy little waa^' 
done until after the famines of 1896>^7 and 1899-1900 when she urged young widow* 
,io take it up. She had to find tha i^tiems and material and procure sales. She eooxk 
saw that finer net a%id thread were necessary and new designs as time went on. Other 
women began to learn as the praiuiire of high prices made it important for them to add 
to the family income by other Aeans than precarious coolie work. Qradually the' 
demand grew for a better class qf work, such as collars, trail lers, fichus, veils, babies’ 
bonnets, nandkerchief 8, etc. Tb<>ee‘ al^ need, new designs, and careful attention to 
fashions. So it is not a purely imdig^ous industry ; it needs the superintendence of one 
alive to changes and vagaries of levies* fashions and one who can design or direct the 
designing of new patterns. The two ladies in charge of the work arrange for the- 
cutting out of the net choosing the patterns (according to the ability of the workers), 
giving the right amount of thread, etc. The workers take the work home and having 
completed it bring it in and the superintending lady looks at the work, takes notice of 
the c^lanliness or otherwise of the net and bestows what seems to be fair wages. .^(Some- 
times the work is so discoloured and so badly darned that nothing or next to’ nothing 
can be given. Unsatisfactory workers drop off or have tor |>e sent away with “a. recom- 
mendation to devote thedr energies to coolie work.) j. , . . ^ ^ 

All the material comes from England. ' ^ 

The' Government recoc^ised Mrs. Cain’s enterprise by 'bestowing upon her in 19^9^ 
a silver Eaiser-i-Hind Medal. . ‘ ^ 


The attached pamphlet shows the character of the work. ' ^ 

EMracts fro-tn a ■pa'tnphlet hy Mrs. Caiit on the Dnnrtvrrka^u^ii^ht^I.tace Indu^pry. ♦ 


I began in a very small way among the elder girls of o^r boarding school when 
came to Dummagudem for the first time in 1882. I had often wishedHan jpy firat years 
of service in India that the elder girls in a boarding school had something to do out of 
school hours. They are apt to get so listless and heavy and have tpo Tnjnob time iW thOls^ 
selves. They cannot be always reading, and they are so poot — soldom^j^a’fe a copper ta buy 
a book — and 1 used to wonder whether we could not do something more to interest them.. 
When we were in Cotla, Ceylon, in 1882 detained for the steavaer, T saw the women and 
girls all busy darning net, and I thought * this is the very thing X want ^ The Cyah 
taught me some stitches ; 1 was very stupid at it, but she was patiliii^, eqed she gave me^ a(% 
few patterns roughly drawn on paper. We sent to liondon for soma naAand dammgjthread 
copied the patterns on thin paper, which we pasted on brown jPMiper,.^ And so began. Ar 
few of the elder girls soon learned, but our sales were very limited. The first Worken*; 
outside the school was a lame Eoi boy, the son of the headman of a village near. 

Miss Graham, our devoted medical helper, could draw, and she helped ns greatly 
with patterns, and would put my crude ideas straight. Our elder girls i^jprried and 
school. Some of them kept up the lace work, and now their chudx«lt are among oux;. 
best workers. In those days we used to get from England six yard# of net and half a , 
pound of darning cotton at a time. We soon used embroideccy o^ 3 (|i>on and then, linen ' 
flourishing-thread. I used to prepare every piece of work with, my fiam hands, but now 
we have tour girls and a woman constantly employed cuttilig'^^iemt and preparing the- 
work. A man draws the patterns on specially ruled papery' but I .still have to design 
and 1 find the patterns in many odd pieces, leaves and hotfiny old* ladas, fashiom 

plates I We now use about 200 yards of net a week, and have O^er'TOO.flpxtside workers, 
as^well as many of the girls working in the school. Wo uS#' chlfifly PcfllblustA'^losette' 
in colours and in white. Our work increased after tb© famine of lo97. W© had a few 
poor young women who had to be helped, and making work for people 'spoila them. 3o X 
said there was to be no more such help. For one month would ^'nd they 

were to learn lace work ; and so the lace class began on the verandah ^Mow to get a 
market was the next thing. Miss Bruce, our zenana helped (1895-99), made the work 
know:n among her friends, and, when she went to Darjeeling for the hot weather (1898), 
got us many orders. So we took courage and went on. Miss Frohlich kept on the wqprh 
while we were away on furlough (190&1), and since our return. Miss W^allen has beexr 
my chief partner (mall I not say ?) by getting sales among her .friends, cutting out new 
•patterns, doing all the accounts, giving out work, etc. All the collars, cuffs, etc., hu#p 
to be cut out exactly, the pattern drawn and then pasted on to strong paper and%u mn t ^ 
on thin muslin. Each piece of work has to be folded up in newspaper and giveu 
woi^ber. Friends have been most kind dn sending us newspapers. QPhe woorkm are* 
nearly all very poor, and liye in huts of one room, wh^re everything i# 4one, 4 

eaiix^ and sleeping. How ^ey keep long^jpieoes of ,W€gk clean one can Imrdly 
stan^ but we Skre^^eo thankful that tl^ey can do their work in their own homfiS. At~ 
times it i^ areuaing to hear an old .wbdker explaining, to a new one how to. keep her lirotle> 
clean. *.Tou must buy piece of soap; jmu must keopa oTe a n rag near 
stop your work to wipe tlSs penqpirataon off your face yoi]f^tMie^wai|k 
if you sexatoh your ypu tfnst waBh your haaduf rf >ouH|ako yuu 

-wash your hands so oh... .dhe of the Chiiiistlans, ontunsaEuliSig* .tiwi. 

^ n good'^ldr Giree-^ihings, 'it gives us mdiey ; 
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jthey liave no tiine to be inio^ngf to the neij^hil^iira' houaes'; and it makes them clean. 

In the boardinff school it is a great comfort to xdb. We pay the girls a little for 
iveiy piece done wdl, so that they have some mon^ wiierewith to buy books and to pij^ 
in the collations. Some^of the older ones have sS^r^ enough to buy a cow by the time 
Jihey marriedr They are so proud of having their ovm books, bought with their own 
money. The first thing that a girl saves up for is a Bible. lAs for the poor women who 
work, they say many would have died ha4 it not been'lEor the lace. Some, who formerly 
lived by begging, now earn enough. to support themsblves and help other members of 
their families. ‘ ‘ 

We seldom teach any new worker now, wd have quite giveh up the learners* class. 
One worker teaches anoi^er, and, at times, it is quite piteous, to hear would-be workers 
.say: / I can do "flowers and leaves, please give me just a little bit of net to learn on.* 

^ No, no,* I say, * new workers mean more pins, more papers, more needles, more 
strength on our part, and more ladies who are willing to buy. * ‘ Ah 1 but we are so 

poor, just give to m*e.* Sometimes I give in, but generally wo are obliged t#. turn ' 
.away wifuld-be learners. 

These are about 700 workers, who were paid last year Es. 27,176-2-0. I think the 
lace workers gave more thah Bs. 700 last year in thank offerings. To the war fund they 
havo* dentributed ti^air'. share earnestly hoping that their annas will help towards the 
..speddy termination of i^at calamity. 

^We^have been wonderfully heli)ed in our sales. Friends, known and unknown, in 
all parts* of.Xndia, GH^at Britain, Canada, Australia and ^ew Zealand take boxes qf lace 
Apd shqw themjto^heir friends who in their turn take boxes. 

^ We have t#Q^ronxe medals and four silver medals from the Industrial Section 
of the * Fine Arts Society’s * Exhibition- in Madras, a silver medal from the Indian 
Ohris'ticn Exhibitibn^ dn Madras, 1902, a silver medal from the Education Exhibition, 
.MadraSMf X907,ilt.tiia fourth best collection of lace in the National Congress Exhibition in 
Bombay, 1904, a bronze medal at the Industrial Exhibition, N^pur,^ 1909, a bronze 
4 %»dhl at ihciMyapre Exhibition, 1912, a money prize at the second Exhibition, 1918 and a 
..gold me^l in- 1916. 

The ma j ority of our workers are Christians, but we allow others to learn, and would 
let many mqre ITere it not for the fact that we have not enough^ time or strength to 
instrfict them. Wh make arrangements for all to have some Christian teaching. We 
have about one himdcid" Bois who work beautifully, most of these come to church. The 
Kois afc an aborigilml tribe who live in the jungle and are hard-working rough culti- 
vators. The women heJj^ their husbands and also cut firewood and . bring it in for sale 
icom door t<r door. Their hands are hard and horny in the extreme, and yet some of them 
do the lace work most cleverlv and keep, it clean in a marvellous way. Except a few 
whom a teachm^’c wife visits during the week, the caste women attend a Bible class on 
'Sundays. ' 

* NoTili .^ — Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 244. 

!m». y. SamS^, Pro'prietOT, Dhaugam Oil Milly Gan jam. district, 

L ^ 

Whitten Evidbntce. 

Immediate^ after the termination of the South African War, through which I 
veerved in the ^Maaf»0rial Yeomknry, I came to India and joined a ve^ old established 
■firm in Calcutta and, in 190S^- took over the management of the Aska Sugar Works and 
Distillery and remained' in thit capacity until the end of 1914, and then made arrange- 
inents to erect this mill on a small capital, being under the impression that my oils, 
to be sold under a guarantee of purity, would find a ready market at rates at least equal 
to the adulterated oils so much consumed in this district and throughout India. 

I however found oii4»that it was just the reverse and it was then necessaiy' for me 
to choose between one of two courses, viz., (1) to remove the guarantee of purity, or in 
other words, adulterate and supply the sweet oils preferred by the public and at good 
rates, with a maximum Jirofit and working on a small capital, or (2) to continue ths 
guarantee "of purity, increase my capital to enable me to keep the mill working almtm 
^e whole year wMch would be necessary, di^se of the oil at the low rates offered, profit 
ns ihihe first qase and at the same time, lead the way in supplying a pure and wholesome 
article fftr consumption. ^ ‘ , j 

I decided that the latter course was the correct course to work upon and as my gua- 
rantee harried convic^n to the purchaw and considers, 

<nand..i My htimcutiee then commenced m tne matter of increasing capital. The Bank ox 

rive the usual assistance in financing u|#on ^e secunty of my- 

matiw wHh a local Baja and a Zammdar, as both their 





adjoixMBd this mill, but was unabla to penuado' either of timm to take the neoeesaie^ 
interest* Considerable JLndian dapital is available in this district but the hob^^s ax»- 
very backward and accordingly hcdd unfavourable views regarding industries. as*a form, 
of investment. l*am however inclined to believe^ that had Mr. Tressler/ the then 
Diroctor of Industries, Madras, instead of sending his JP^sonal Assmtahi- (fpr reasons- 
whlch will be seen later) inspected the mill himsSif dnd enquired into the local condl^^ 
tions and the excellent prospects offered, which my ffgurea' prove, he oould have giys^ 
a most favourable report and this would have acted as |k stimulus as in tb^Soase or the 
United Provinces, the local ffnance would have been for^coming. 

Being close to Rangoon, the oil (gingelly and ground>nut) much of which is now 
sent to that port from Bombay, ' can be shipped from here and X have reoeived an 
excellent report upon my samples from that market from a European firm, if the oil is- 
sold under a guarantee. At the same time, this mill is situated in the heart of a produce 
disteict and has enormous scope for expansion. 

^ BMore selecting the most suitable class of machineiy for a small capitalist, X 
communicated with the Director of Industries, Madras, who was then testing a plant 
almost new te the East. His replies regarding this plant were so satisfactory, that I 
decided to*- instal the same and he further offered to supervise the erection for me. 
After a^ very short test, I found the plant unsatisfactory. Mr. Silver, Director of 
Industrisli, United Provinces, having been informed of the class of machineiy working 
here, wtqAi||} to me for my opinion, which was given, and he, when qcknowledginjg receipt 
of my. letter, stated that the same confirmed all he found when md^in^ enquiries into 
the capabilities of this make of plant, and that he condemned tltevNune, mrst merely 
upoji the description given, and simsequently confirmed this upon okpert examination. 

The Director of Industries, Mr. Tressler, recently sent nis Personal Assistant to 
eomjiare his working results with mine and I now understand that be, after giying the 
plant a very long testing, finds the same unsatisfactory. His Personal Assistant gavo 
me some information regarding the working methods adopted by him with this ^ant - 
in Madras, and the high prices there for his gingelly products. As this ' information^ 
seemed somewhat eratic, X wrote to Mr. Tressler on June the 7th.; and sent a reminder 
on the 11th August to know if it was correct or otherwise, as I wished to work my plant 
for a time on similar lines and could export my products to Madras, but up to the present 
have received no reply from him although a period of four months has lapsed. 

' 1 mention this as any information or advice given by the Department of Industrie# 
should be reliable and sound enough to work upon, as no doubt the time 'will soon come 
when new, especially small, industries will be guided entirely by the advice of these - 
departments and the results may be very serious indeed, as in my o'wn Case, if suck 
conflicting and misleading advice and information is given. 

I should here like to record the assistance and advice of ei very sound nature always sb- 
promptly given to me by Mr. Silver, Director of Industries, United* Provinces, and 
in this connection it is interesting to note from his Annual Report for 1915-16, that tb# 
Local Government there has been given financial assistance in the case of a laige oil 
pressing mill to enable it to instal new and modern machinery with a mucb increased 
capacity. 

If this mill was assisted with finance to the extent of a maximum of Rs. 60,000, 
most of which would be on the security of stocks, it would enable me to use the present^ 
plant for the first pressing only and to add presses for the second extraction, instead of' 
renewing the whole machinery, and the concern would then be on a sound footing, but in 
tbe present circumstances it will be necessary for me to close down the miU almost 
immediately. My loss is considerable but unimportant as compared witb tbe wrong, 
but nevertheless, bad opinion tbat will be beld of this industry, and that tbe very one-- 
that tbe G^ovemment of India are doiu^ so mucb to promote purt at pceoent. 

Tbe foregoing information is brought to^ your notice with tbe noi>e tbat tbe same- 
may be of some assistance to your Commission and tbat other# like myself who have- 
settled down for many years in the East and who ar# sufficiently enterprising anff 
interested in the country to use their own capital in opting up new industries m tbo' 
backward districts, will, in tbe absence of financial assistance from tbe bank, receiver 
tbe same from Government on similar lines. . 

Not*. — Mr. Samson did not ffipa oral evidence. 
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4 - WiTMK«» No. 246. 

• Mr. iF.’* A. Cox, Engineer and Manager, Messrs. George Bmnton 4' Co., Cochin. 

Written Evidence. 

Qovemment aid is undoubtedly required for the purpose of establishing new Indus- B'inanoi*J »id. 
tries financed by Indian capital until new industries are successfully developed to such 
an extent that public confidence is esteblished in such concerns. 

Where Government help is required the scheme should be investigated by experts 
preferably connected with the Department of Industries and if they are satisfied that 
the proposals are sound only such aid 'as would be sufiicient tos induce the public to 
invest in the concern shoifld be granted according to the special circumstances of the case. 

As regards the manufacture of machinery granted tiiat the figures and estimates on 
which the scheme is based are approved by the Government experts, capital would be 
attracted by — * + 

1 . Government guarantee of interest say for five j'ears with or without refund.*^ 

. 2. Provision of sufficient share capital to nominate a Director on the Doard. 

3. Government promise of purchase of products us long as quality and price are 
maintained at a satisfactory standard. 

Government control snould be limited to certain powers vested in the Djy^ctor re- 
presenting Government on the Board to prevent ill considered experimental or speculative 
measures being adopted. 

In a Government aided concern further aid should be granted for the theoretical I'niniug of 
and nractical teMning of apprentices as the successful development of the manufacture apprrntioes. 
of machinery in this country depends entirely on ^e supply of well trained, efficient, 
skilled labour from fitters and machinists to engineers in charge. 

’*The foundation of a mechanical training ^ould be based on the practical training 
in a successful commercial machine and fitting shop. Apprentices should serve at least 
for two years in the shops and diiring the same time attend compulsory classes in elemen- 
” tary mechanics. The classes to be conducted under arrangement with the Technical 
Education Department in the class rooms to be provided for the purpose attached to the 
Works. Competitive examinations to be held at the end of two years for Government 
scholarships to enable students of ability to complete their theoretical education. Those 
unable to obtain scholarships would be well trained mechanics with sufficient theoretical 
knowledge to enhance their usefulness. 

Mechanical trainincr on these lines is essential to the successful development of 
manufacture of machinery bv Indians. .At present Indian workmen are very quick 
to learn, have undoubted skill but cannot be relied on to maintain a high standard of 
work without constant European supervision. The same degree of efficiency that has 
been instilled in the Indian soldier bv the strict discipline and the insistence of a 
high standard by British officers can also be effected in the Indian workmen. 

Direct Government aid and control are not advocated as general and permanent 
niLcasures but only in cases where new industries are being started to give confidence 
to the Indian investor. 

The first, most important, and permanent measure to be adopted for the encourage- 
mj» c of Indian industries is the adoption of a well considered scheme for the training 
of mechanics and those who would fill positions of responsibility, a training that in 
time would eradicate the tendency to a want of sustained effort in efficiency. This train- 
ing can only be lacquired under the discipline and control of commercial works where 
efficiency^ and constant endeavour are enforced and where alone the experience ^an bo 
gained which is necessary to solve the various problems that have to be dealt with by 
-every grade of worker in such concerns. 

In limiting my answers to the various questions concerning financial aid to indus- 
trial enterprises and the training of apprentices I do so as they are the only subjects of 
which I have personal experience. 

I am Manager of Messrs. Geo. Brunton & Son, Engineers, Cochin. We have 
trained apprentices for years '^th in our Foundry and Workshop in fact the whole of our 
foundry hands have been trained in our foundry by our foundry manager Mr. G. 

Bailey and all our machine hands and fitters have been trained in our workshops and 
we are now turning out oil engines and other machinery which are competing success- 
fully with imported articles of the same description. 

From many interviews with influential Indians I am convinced that given well 
trained labour and a eertain amount of skilled European control, which at present is 
necessary especially in the machine shops and foundries, industries founded on the lines 
I have jointed out would find support from Indian capital. 

ORAjt EvrpBNCE, 2wrD Frbruart 1917. 

Seawort. — Q. Tdu are X^agineer and Manager of Messrs. George Brunton 
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Q, Where is your firm establmhod F-w4» 
branch Works in Aleppey and IWohnr. - 

Q, How many years' experience have you m 



•ystem of 
Ofi fitter*^ 
^ «nd then 
JtMve begun 


Q. I see you refer to having trained ap^ren^oaa. 
training P — A. No. A number of applicanfa are 
and turners and we take them on and generally for tho 
Umy stop with us for one year or two years or thl>ee jreant altid I 

iSdo useful work, we start them on pay. 

Q. Have they any previous knowledge P — A. No. ^ 

Q. After » year or two you start them on pay, do they ostay on rniHi you or do 
they go awayP — A<. Some stay on with us, but a good many have got work up Country 
in Bombay and other places. On the results we give them certifioatos and with them 
they^ get work. 

Q. Have they got any aptitude? — A. Yes. Yery great. A lad of £fteen will learn 
work in a mon^ which apprentices at home would take about a year- They pick up 
very qu^lijklyy but they have -to be strictly supervised the whole time. 

<2^ u Shak about the age they come to you — fifteen years and upwards P — A. Yea. 

4Qi. And you get them in good numbers .P — A. As many as we want. 

How many men do you employ in your works? — A. In our workshops 70, in the 
foundry 30 and in our branch works according* to the number of contracts out. We 
have about 30 apprentices always. 

<>. What is the hig-hest they can rise to be with you? — A. ThS^igheat pay of 
apprentices in the way of steady wages is about Its. 12 to 16 a month, but w© have 
bonus and contract systems by which they make more money. Instead of increasing 
the wages we do a lot of our work by piece-work. They have a steady wage and if 

we have a repetition job, i.e., a good many articles of one pattern we give it out on 

contract to the men and some of them make a good lot of money- 

Q. They can rise to be foremen? — A. Yes. W e have a foreman who gets Rs. 60 
and the man in charge of machines get-s Hs. 30. 

- The ordinary mechanic gets how much? — A. In Cochin it is about ten annas 

a day or twelve annas. 

Q. Do you give training in theory as well as in practice? — A. No. That is what 
I should like to see done. 

Q. Do they manage to acquire it for themselves? — A. Some of them do. We 
have one in our shop who evidently studied * at home. W^ e give a bonus for making 
improvements in machines and one or two have come out with improvements. 

Q. One or two have shown a faculty for inventions and improving the existing 
machines ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Do they understand Knglish P — A. Y'es. A good many of them can just read 
^English. They have been educated enough to read English. 

Q. To read a technical book is rather diflficult? — A. That is, of course, difficult. One 
of our lads understands the general theory of, say, oil engines. 

Q. In your last paragraph you say, Erom many interviews with influential 
Indians I am convinced that given well trained labour and a certain amoimt of skilled 
European control, which at present is necessary especially in the machine shops and 
foundries, industries on the lines. I have pointed out would find support from Indian 
capital." That is your experience in this part of the country? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have had no experience else'where in India? — A. No. 

,Q. You think that that would be the case without direct Qovemment assistance? — 
A. I think Indian capital would come forward if a concern were run under expert 
European control at present. ... 

Q. The direction in which you would like to see Government assistance given is 
in the way of technical education and training? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would that be made simultaneous with the work in the shops?-— A. Yes. As 
far as we are concerned, we would give apprentices twb hours during the day to 
attend classes. 

Afr- O. E. Low. — Q. There is one particular point that I want to follow up specially. 
You suggest, “ The foundation of a mechanical training should bo based on the 
piacticaT training in a successful commercial machine and filing shop/' Of coui^Be, 
yoti couldMonly have that with a good first class concern? — A. 0| course, to an extent. 
Hut the past experience is, that it is best for them to attend a gefiexal repair shop 
to gain geheral experience. ^ ^ . 

Q. But you want to add to the ooncem some classes to give theoretioal training 
as well? — A. Ycs- 

Q. It would not be possible to do that except in a big workshop when yon have 
got a fair nnmber of apprentices? — A. No. But it could he done in a good raamy 
places with .Government aid. The idea is that it will be a condition. 
aid, to train apprentices. ^ / 



0oT)0j^liKM^I' We w«lc<^o« a cystem like that, beoBt»e I ta^ ' 

it it. ifoaw amfi^ of the firm to heTe a ste^y mtf^i^ of well-^troiiied lahettb^ ;:^ 

to ext^d therJboBi&ess^ Govemmeat help in training apprentices ‘would be valuable 
if it stimulated their ambition by the gnmt of scholarships. The present apprentice 
sees pothiug ' before him but to become a^godd workman or possibly foreman. We 
want men trained' to be able to carry on and extend our business in various capacities. 

How many concerns do you think on the West Coast would be capable of takif^. 
in enough "appr^tices to. make it worth the Gk>vernment*s while to add a school witi^ 
classes for theoretical training? — A. On the West Coast there are only two engineering 
firms. • 

Q. How many apprentices could you take in if GJovemment put down classes 
at your door in the way of theoretical training? — A. We could take 40. We have 
now about 30. ^ ^ - 

Q. What class of work do you do? You do general repairing ? — ^ Yes. 

Q. Do you do anything with ships? — A. Odd jobs for ships that come alo^g. 

Q. What other work do you do? — A. We make oil engines and pumpii* ’^^ drain 
large areas. . « % 

Q. You are actually making oil engines? — A. Yes. We turn out oil engines up to 
30 horse-power. 

Sir L>. J. Ta^. — Q. What class of men do you have as apprentices? Are they 
local men? — A.^We have had all classes. 

Q. Of local people? From what class are they drawn? — A. From all classes. We 
have had Brahmins, and we have had Sudras ; but the greater number are probabh- 
Homan Catholics. They are more or less about the same as the Mappillas. 

Q. Before they come to you have they- had any experience of any kind? — A. No,, 
unless at home some of them are sons of carpenters and so forth. 


Q* Is there a mechanical population of any kind in this ' neighbourhood from whom 
you draw your apprentices? — A. From the general population about Cochin. 

Q. Before you came 'here, there were no industrial works of anj^ kind? There 
were local carpenters ? — A . There were skilled artisans. 

Q. And it is from that class that you draw your apprentices? — A. Yes, chiefly. . 

Q. I heard you say that they know very little KnglishP — A. Most apprentices 
know just enough to read and understand instructions. 

Q. Who nre the instructors and foremen that you emj>loyP— A. All natives. We 
keep control over the thing. In the foundry we have an Englishman in charge, but 
ho has his foreman under him and we have some in our works. 

Q. So, how many Europeans have you under you? — A. Only one. 

Q. You talk of Mr. Bailey? — A. He is in charge of the foundry. 

Q. He has not studied the vernaculars? He communicates with his work people 
through the foreman? — A. Yes. We have about 70 men in our machine shops, and 30 
in our foundry. 

And those men who are helping you in the workshops and in turning out oil 
engines — would you leave them entirely in charge of making oil-engines ; or are 
they capable after some experience to carry on the work entirely themselves? — A. 
Not yet. They have not hafl the responsibility. They have not the sense of responsi* 
bility. 

Q. They will work under instructions very well, but the moment they are left to 
themselves? — A. They are apt to get off. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee, — Q. What is the rate of wages here for labourer,, 
carpenter, blacksmith and fitter? — A. Carpenter about annas twelve. 

Q. For an ordinary labourer? — A. Eight annas. 

Q. Blacksmith? — A. Ten to twelve ennas. 

Q. And fitter? — A. It varies. Some of our fitters have twelve annas and so forth. 
They would have highl^ wages if we had not. the system of bonus and contracts. 

Q, That is in your firm, but generally? — A. It varies according to locality. Ixk 
, Madras and Bombay it js very much higher. Wages are going up. 

Q, Can you toll us how much? — A, In the last few years it has risen about, I thinky 
80 per cent. 

Q, You «re*ref erring to town wages? — A. In Cochin. 

S ..ln the villages? — A. Wo get no fitters from, other villages. 

. In the Tile JPoctory, I understand, the oooly labour is four annas a day, or 
thyoe annas and nine* pies? — A. It is up in the coitntry. I do not know. 

^ Q, You do not pay eight annas Yes for oodies at times. If there are shipa 

in they can gat eight annas andl mont by shipping cargos. I do not know about the- 
My works are in Coclp^ 
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J/r. A. Cfuitterton . — Q. I should like to get from you some idea of l^e prospecta 
of mechanical enj^ineerin^ along this co^st. W'hat work is now done and witat . pros* 
pects there are in the future. ^ou have alluded, in your replies to the President and 
to Mr. Liow, to the 'fact that you are engaged largely on drainage work. I think it will 
be interesting to the Commission if you w-ill briefly describe to what extent mechanical 
appliances aie being used in this system? — A. In Travancore and Alep^ey there are 
large aa^eas of submerged lands. About thirty years ago mechanical pumps were put 
tip by Air. 13 run ton and he started to drain all ‘these lands for cultivation. Before 
tliat' ordinaiy scoop wheels were used for small areas just on the fringes of the sub^ 
merged lands. Now we have about 16,000 acres under pumps besides which other 
firms art* engagetl in the business both Indian and Europeam which would raise the 
area to 26,0fM) acres. 

(J. What deijih of water is there on the submerged land? — A. The maximum depth 
is six feet. 

Q. Have you got bunds? — A. The field owners put up clay bunds round the land 
they require. The clay is veiy good and water tight. 

(J. What type of engine and pump? — A. We use our own make. It is a sort of 
screw pump invented by Mr. Brunton. It is not a continuous screw. It has a vertical 
Sinn die unth six blades. 

(J, Hoav many pumps are used on the roast P — ^4 . About 60 pumps. 

Q. They are all driven by oil engines? — A. Partly steam and partly oil. 

Q. And they give rise to a certain *iamount of mechanical engid ^^ ing work? — A. 
Quife a big demand. People are now wanting our engines and pumps. 

Q. Are Ihere any further areas to be taken up? — A. They are taking up more in 
the Aleppev lake. 

Q. Is this cultivation fairly profitable? — A. Very. One good crop pays for the whole 
of the bunds or initial cost of enclosing an area. 

Q. On what terms is this pumping done? — A. We give our pumps at so much 
a jiump for draining water and all wages are paid by the contractor who hires a pump. 

Q. How long does pumping go on? — A. We start in November and finish at Aleppey 
in December, and we then bring over pumps up to Trichur and go on till March. 

- Q, Are there many saw-mills on the coast? — A. Not many. There is one in Cochin 
and one in Trichur and one or two in Malabar. 

Q. There is a large business done here in extracting cocoanut oil? — A. Yes. 

Are there many Indian owned mills? — A. Quite a lot. 

<J. What type are they? — A. Rotary mills. 

Q. And they are working with steam engines? — A. Yes. 

C^. Is the development of the extraction of cocoanut oil on the increase or sta- 
tionary ? — A . About stationary in the last few years. 

Q, As regards labour,^ formerly, there was shipbuilding here? — -Yes. Now not 
shipbuilding, but the building of smaller pattamars and native sailing craft. 

Q. Are steam or petrol engines much employed in the backwaters? — A. We have 
been importing a good many petrol engines in the last few years. 

Q. 1 suppose most of your work-people are the descendants of the old ship- 
wrights? A. Yes. They make a most excellent class of shipwrights. We are sending 

boats to Mesoxjotamia and they, were built by the descendants of those shipwrights and 
they seem to be very much pleased with the boats there. The boats, etc. are built 
of teak. The workmen are an excellent class of boat builders. 

C2. Are there many of them available, or is the supply dying out? — A. There are 
a good many available. x 

Q. Do these men migrate to other places for work? — A. Yes, a lot of them get 
work in the kills under the planters and so forth. , « 

Q. You hove taken np the manufacture of oil engines in your works? — A. Xes. 

Q. “How many have you built? — A. About ten large ones and we are experimenting 
with others now. We are building for the pumping only. We have sold two outside, 
one to Messrs. Shaw Wallace A Co., Cannanore and one up in the hills. 

Horh*}ile Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q, Not under nonnal conditions? Can you compete 
in normal conditions P— A . Yes. An normal conditions the mhrket price ^ould be 
Rs. 3,000 net. The highest rise of rate we have had so far is 30 per cent on petrbl 


engin^ ^ — Q, For steam plants do you use coal? — A, Wood and coopnut 


Q, How do the people her© in.the^ oil trade obtain for barrels for shipping dilP— A. 
They make locally. All the firms make their own casks. . 

Q. On what scale dO they work? — A. On a very large scale. There is n big 
ment of coco^mt oil-v They make their own casks from white oedto ^ ^ 

Q. There is no pr<^>ottel that yon know pi so far to pnt ^gp 
engines for doing this work on a hi^er ecmlel^—A. ■ - , v. - - • 
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Q, I>o you mak« macJb.inery for tile presses and tile factories P — A, ^es. 

* Q. Tkere is a fairly wide range of work hereP- — A 4 Very wide. 

Q. With this miscellaneous class of work up on the coast, is there any difficulty 
about getting sufficiently well trained men to supervise the running of the machinery? — 

A. There is no difficulty. We have supplied several drivei's to the different factories, 
to look after power plant as well as machinery for rubber and tea. 

Q. You train men specially for this supervision work? — A. Yes. We also tjain 
a lot of motor drivers too for motor busses. 

Hon^ble Sir Faztii-hhoy Currimhlioy. — Q. You employ from thirty to forty 
mechanics? — A. 70 in our workshops. 

Q. Where do you grt these men f i*om P From any engineering place? — A. All dur “ 
men have been trained locally. 

Q. Excepting the foremen? — A. The foremen too. They have gixjwn up in the 
place. 

Q. No theoretical training? — .4. No. They have not picked it up. 

Q. And out of these 30 or 40, how many draw m<ire than Rs. 100? — A. None 
> of them . 

Q. In the last sentence of your note you «ay, ‘ From many interviewte with 
influential Indians I am convinced that given, well trained labour and a certain 
amount of skilled European control which at present is necessaiy especially in the 
machine shops and foundries industries founded on the lines I have pointed out 
would find supiJpi^ from Indian capital.’ Why don’t they start then? — A. What I have 
gathered is that they are beginning. 

Q. Do you think there is scope for other concerns to stai*t iron woi'ks here.P — A. 

I think there, is a big scope for it on this coast. 

They do n<it belong to any one caste? Do they belong to all cnstes ? — .4. Yes, 
the bulk of our -^'orkers is from the artisan class. We have had all sorts of castes. 
Even the high caste people conire to us as apprentices, but they are generally better , 
educated, than the others, that is, up to the matriculation, and they come in just to 
get experience before they go out to take up appointments. The great bulk of our 
apprentices is from the artisan class. 

Air. C. E. Eoir. — Q. Do you import your raw material for your gas engines, or 
how do you get them? — .4. We cannot get them out now. "Before the war we. 
imported our iron and coke from England, but now we are getting it from Tata’s. 

Sir 1). J . Tata. — Q. Do you find it suitable? — A. I have hardly tested it yet. The 
coke is not bad. It is liable to make the castings a bit hard.* 

Q. You talk of your apprentices being di’awn from the artisan class and also 
from the educated classes and you say that some of them have gone up for the matricula- 
tion. Do you find any difference in the skill pf these, or in the way in which they 
.acquire knowledge? Does the educated claSvS answer better, or is it in any way more 
satisfactory or less satisfactory? — .4. We have been rather fortunate in the higher 
castes that go thiough our shops. They have only come for the purpose of getting 
their training, and they have' gone through the work from the beginning without 
any grumble. 

Q. There is a^new spirit over the land? — A. Yes, 

Q. And those people who are trying to go in for industries are putting their heart 
into the thing? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you think that in course of time they Avill turn out better workmen than 
the artisan class ^who , are not so well educated? — A. I would not say better workmen. 
They have more ' intelligence and they would probably fill the higher posts, that is, 
for the work of sumrvising. 

Q. Their mechanical skill is naturally not so g^od as that of the artisan class? — .4. 

I could not give a definite opinion. It depends on their individual ability. 

<?. They are taking to manual labour? — A, Yes. 


Witness No. 246. 

Mb.. G. F’. Bakeb, M€tnager, Henke's Tile Works, Feroke. 


^ Wkitten Evidence. 

The greed: diffioultv in raising capital in this country is the want of an efficient ' 
'direetdbate. 1 ^ve -soen companies formed for mining and industrial purposes where 
^either .the dire^ors did not inspire sufficient confidence to induce the capital to be 
fully i^l»KQribed or they had knowledge of the busineiM. 




eividtUM' w kwve «NUd tla* iten from Tata> Works snd find it'eacosllsiit oren fornwi^T' 
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V^oaMr factories. 


Oovernment Qontrol could be exerciaed in ^^venting compaiuw Jo nHotmeat 

on inau^cient capital and where the industry is new, tie speci&cationa Anp ii£ie .plants 
plans, etc., should be passed by the Industries Department who, if they had «o expert 
in this country, in that subject,,- could submit them to known experts at home whose- 
services would be at the disposal of the Government and for which valuable assistance,., 
reasonable fees might be charged. 

I have seen a mining company allowed to spend over a lakh of rupees on a con> 
centra tion plant which was set up 120 miles from its mines, although 40 per cent 
of the ore was waste. It was never used and the company w;hich would have paid had 
it confined itself to mining, went into liquidation. 

Sad this company been obliged to submit its plans to any engineering expert thia 
waste of money would have been prevented. 

The Indian Institute of Science might investigate new schemes in conjunction with 
the Sirector of Industries who would be assisted by a Board. A scale of fees could be- 
charged to private firms and companies. If their report and the report of the homo 
expert were attached to the prospectus, it would, inspire confidence and if the directorate 
was also sound there would be no difiiculty in raising the necessary capital. 

lu nay opinion the Indian merchants, more especially hluhammadans, are most 
ready to invest in new ventures. Those Indians who have made their money in con- 
tracting are very ready to invest in industrial concerns. The wealthy landlords, who- 
have their money locked up in real property, are not so ready to invest unless they 
have complete confidence in a concern. The merchants and contractors ' and perhaps 
the lawyers are more ready to risk their capital. Much good may be done by training 
the. sons of wealthy men, who are anxiouS" to get their sons on in life and acquire 
special knowledge useful to their own business. The Indian Institute of Science, I 
believe, pi*ovides the use of new and up to date 2>lant8 ^n a small scale and these 
should be demonstrated by experts and instruction given both in Bnglish and the 
Vernacular. The Institute of Science,, I suggest, might extend the sHope of its useful- 
ness by throwing open its classes to youths whose fathers are able to paj^ for such 

f ractical instruction even if the sons are not graduates. The Colleges and Technical 
nstitutes may also send to Bangalore youths whose means will enable them afterwards- 
to make use of the knowledge thus gained. In' this manner capital will be attracted 
to industrial concerns and it will come from men who can make the best use of it. 

One industry which in certain places is becoming overdone is tile manufacturing. 
Althquqfh the demand for the tiles is good the factories are situated too close together 
and in consequence the labour is becoming scarce both at Calicut and at Mangalore. 
There are other places on the coast where labour is more plentiful and where the clay 
and fuel are as accessible. Government could assist by a survey for this particular 
object and by rei>orting on those places which seem most suitable. 

I am in favour of assistance by Government to be given to any new industry either 
by bounties or subsidies or by guaranteed dividends. Loans can also be granted with 
interest and where Government is a large consumer of the products made by the new 
company orders should be guaranteed. All assistance should be accompanied by Govern- 
ment control not only by appointment of Government Directors but also by compulsory 
advice by experts both as to the minimum capital and the plant required. The 
Government Directors should only be appointed for the period during which assistance- 
lasts. 

The great success of the Madras Aluminium and Chrome Tanning shows how 
pioneer factories can be employed to establish industries. 

Government aid to a new industry should not be such as to convert it into st 
monopoly ; when the industry has been proved it may then be worked by a private- 
company. ^ 

With regard to industries for which co-operative societies may be encouraged I 
believe that no industry lends itself better to this than rice mills. A number of land' 
owners, at a distance from rails, can band themselves together to start either a 
number of small hullers or a larger mill. Such an association might be given loane- 
by Government at a low rate of interest or better still pi*ovided with the m^hinerv on- 
the hire purchase system. Other machinery such as small power presses for oil htdlere^ 
for ground nuts, pumps for wells or automatic rams for taking water from riveiw 
might also be purchased by such small societies. , 

Government aid to a new industry should not be limited by the claims of an eBtab> 
lished external trade with which it completes. Where possible, G4>vemment orders^ 
bounties or subsidies should .be given to enable it to compete with tfie greater 'oninnt 
of its' European rival. • ^ ^ ^ 

The industry should net however be encouraged to start if m the opinion odf" 
exnerts it cannot be expected to oom]^ete without being heavily subsidiM at the^ 
expense of the Indian Government and to the detriment of Xmperial intezestt. - 

Might be of gr^t service in acquainting the people of each district wiii vmhue- 
of the produm xt contains, aoiaU ooUectiona might be ejdi:R»fted T 

giving sasuples of the minerals likely to be Joun^ there "and their 





■^Tiiah^ pvod'^t of the jhbree indigenous to that district, etc. (For instance it is quite 
possible bauxite may be found in -Malabar, but as no one knows what it is like it cannot 
be identified). , 

Exhibits might also be exchanged, samples distributed and diseoveries reported to 
,a central bureau, which will arrange the exchange of exhibits, loan collections, etc. 

This bureau -can report to the Imperial Institute which will place the samples of minerals 
fibres, etc., before the trade at home. ^ 

Many discoveries of value to the Empire are left to private enterprise to make 
hnowu to the trade. Assistance from such a bureau would be of the greatest value to the 
prospector or inventor who has to take but a small share for his trouble and generally 
finds that he is in the hands of a powerful ring of dealers and middlemen who control 
the market. I know of mines of high grade chrome, (so necessary to the steel required 
for ushells, etc.) close to rails and within a few miles of electric power, but the owners 
cannot get in touch with direct consumers, who would put in capital to work such a 
valuable deposit. They have to work through dealers and their output is far lower 
than it ought to be. Every ton can be sold twice over, but until the mine is properly 
-equipped ,the output is limited. 

Can serve the same useful purpose and by medals and prizes for original ideas or E*hibitions. 
finished products small industries may be encouraged and large concerns secure free 
advertisement. The Mysore Dusserah Exhibitions have brought many inventions to the 
notice of the ryots — agricultural implements, pumps, etc. In order to induce a good attend 
ance, exhibitions should comprise cattle shows and should be made popular as well as 
commercial they should be held once in two years. The museum bureau might 
arrange loan collections,, prizes might be given for collections of samples, fibres, 
minerals, timbers, etc. Subordinate jDistrict OflScers should also be encouraged to make , 

such collections. 

Rare minerals of great value exist in South India and only await identification. 

Vast wealth is thrown away in waste products, such as plantain fibre. The large 
cocoanut area in Malabar is capable of development by central factories. Provided that • 
plant can be erected at once, it would seem that there is an opening for ffround nut 
crushing as with the high freight which must obtain for long after the war the saving 
in freight by shipping the oil and cake separately and the cheap, labour will enable 
Madras to compete with Marseilles. This might be a pioneer industry, for it will require 
hereafter powerful support. 

Another industry successful in Ceylon, is dessicated cocoanut manufacture. Here 
might be an opening for a small demonstration factory in Malabar, as I believe the 
business is a profitable one although I have no knowledge of its details. 

Until an electric power scheme has been started in Madras Presidency it is useless 
to speak of the possibilities of the electric furnace, electric nitrogen and kindred 
industries. Paper pulp is being made from the Travancore grasses but there is no 
attempt to use the bamboos which, though not as- plentiful as in Burma, still can be 
found in large tracts close to water and combined with fibres from some of the 
soft woods, the pulp would find a ready market in Calcutta. 

Trade representatives sent to other countries, should be paid by the State, theiz Trade 
•duties should be to bring the Indian products into notice working in conjunction with *«p*e8ent«.tiv 
Indian merchants amd the Imperial Institute. They would deal with the larger 
questions, -(^nance, freights and customs tariffs. The appointments, I suggest, should 
be given to, and would be sovight by business men of proved ability, vmo would be 
-enabled to retire from the East while still capable of useful work. 

Increased banking facilities for finance of products, such as manganese and chrome 
^re, etc., where the freight and rail freight form such a large proportion of the c.f.i., 
cost, seem to be necessary. In my experience, before the War, no single British firm 
either here or at home, was prepared to pay cash at the mine for these ores, while the 
Oerman houses were ready to do this as they were backed up by their banks and by their 
Government. Every pound of wolfram produced in Burma before the war was bought 
"up by the Germans who advanced large sums for the working of the mines. 

The final payment ^gas made on the result of the Government analysis in Hamburg. 

The Indian mine owners have no such high authority to decide values. The buyers 
-at home draw samples ; in case of dispute it has to be submitted to three analytical 
experts. This cumbersome system ought to be abolished. Samples should be dmwn 
by sworn samplers, as on the Continent and their sealed samples tested by Gk>^vemment 
whose decision wpuld be final. The small seller from India generally has to accept the 
home analysis, it may be reliable, but all depends upon the sampling. Thisi is a matter 
where the Indian Government could have its own representetives though it is an 
Imperial question as it affects the Colonies as well as ourselves. 

•Government can ^so arrange for reports on mines being made and assist mine owners 
*10 raise su6Scient capital fronf* bank's, if those repoirts are favourable, in order to equip 
'the SDlttiBe ai^ -despatch' the pres to ' port of shipment, provided the banks are secured 
hy the vfdue of the output. ' ^ , 



.With ^e^aixd .to. land some measure o£ .proteotioti to new ^indastcies. 

be, ^iyen in. Malabar by assisting them to acquire a title to their land. , « 

In the particular industry with which I aan now connected very Uttie dcill ia^ 
required from the 'labourers nor does it call for much training from tlm masstries, but 
some instruction in the principles of ventilation, heat and moisture would be e7 very'- 
g^reat value, and such men could command higher wagee, e^ they would wmrk mor<> 
scientifically and not as at present. 

There is no doubt that by adulteration much loss is caused by the ryots both t 
themse^es as well as to the trade in cotton jaggery beeswax, and many other product! 

I do n^ see how legislation can control this, the remedy is in the hands of the bnym^s 
If however certificates of quality were granted on which these 'products could be hough 
thfff would go far towards solving the difficulty. 

With regard to loat^rways I desire to draw attention to the state of the Beypor 
river. The bar is silting up and I beg to suggest that Giovemment send a dredge 
to straighten the channel where several lighters have been lost.- The sides of ^ th 
opening should be strengthened. The Railway land all their coal here in normal time 
and there is much traffic. 

Teak plantations of over a million sterling in value are at Nilambur, some 40 mile 
up the river. I believe improvements to the river are to be made but until these ar 
done it is almost impossible to get large quantities of timber down except when th 
river is in fiood. It should be made navigable and would prove a magnificent waterway 


Notes on Tile Works. 

Terracotta tiles being heavy and fragile are costly to convey and it is therefor 
necessary to bring the raw materials to the works rather than . to establish them on th 
clay fields. 

Tile works should be situated at convenient centres for distmbution of the finishei 
products by rail or sea. As the clay and firewood must be cheaply conveyed thej 
are best situated at the mouth of a river. When the cost of fuel increases on this coa« 
the tile works will have to alter their kilns to burn coal which can be brought ii 
normal times very cheaply from Bengal. By the use of high chimneys or force* 
draught waste products like sawdust, paddy husk, fibre waste, etc., can also be burn 
with advantage. 

With regard to the establishment of new tile works, I consider that the capital o 
any works should not be less than a lakh of rupees. Smaller units will not pay unlos 
the place where it is proposed to build the works is isolated and far from rails or tliM 
cost of transport , from existing tile worics is so great as to make it possj^bld to charg 
a good rate to a limited market. The site of the works shoiild be flat 'to admit o' 
easy conveyance of the clay, etc,, and rails should ' be laid in every part . Evei 
where the installation of mechanical transport is more costly compared to cooly 
labour, the inevitable rise in the cost of labour will repay this in time while the speedinj 
up of the works is facilitated. On the West Coast, the difficulties of drjfage are » 
great that during the dry weather, when naturdl drying is possiBle,- it is necessary 
to increase the output by every possible means and it would be advisable to^ wor] 
extra presses and pugmills both night and day so as to .take full advantage of this anL 
keep tbq kilns full and moving quickly. It is often better during the monsoon to close one 
of twr kilt»6 and work only one because the same dryigg haus which would have h ^ t 
the two kilns going quickly during the dry weather, will then only serve one. The 
plant should be designed for the dry weather' working. Much can be done by meahe 
of steam floors and drying tunnels, worked by forced draught and electric fans. 

The 'gradual exhaustion of the clay fields on the West Coast at l^angalore and on' 
the Beypore river is only a matter of time and it would well rejmy Gove^ment to-* 
undertake investigations of new rivers with their surrounding day greas .whieh 
be reported on by the Geological Department and samples taken hy^ hmng for az^y«^. 
Now that the rubber companies are competing for the lal^ur which mttst in thac-hw' 
dr aw n away by them, I anticipate that costs will greatly incr^'se* 

I have bueai* informed that there %re'^lays in .Cochin which would ‘ 
ping home as ballast in normal times. The on tlM Beypore 
qddily hot it rqust be exhausted in time. It le sdo^in fontro t 

^ptn* W!er ifinorid abont IB inches , of .deoOni^vOted soH^ X J 
works;, reqniiw A Wa of abpdt ^ ecrOs apnnMtr nnd as mem fWPnj 

fulthsar np 'i, :: ■' 

_snhstitu*ed^fe|^ihm.T|{p^ 







WitnesM here game confid^fniial ^videno^. 


. UU*, nc^ulded to match the Mangalore pattern clay tile, were formerly 

procured at ^ry ^eap rates from Austria. These are not made in England, but I 
hoge to get them from the Madras Glass Works lately restarted by Ihe Department of 


(r2are<2 It all were formerly made in Bremen from the Cornish Kaolins and^ 

even /tnen they could compete with the British article. ' 

We may procure our supplies from the United Kingdom. 



OuAt. Ewidenck, 2ki> Eebetjaey 1917. 

Sir F'. H, Stewart. — Q. You have not been very long in this part of the country P— 
A. For only about two years. 

C2- Did you know anything about it before P — A . I was connected with the industry 
before, when I was in Bangalore. 

Q’ You are not an expert? — A. No, I had managed the tile works for a month or 
two at different times. 

Q, What experts have youP — A. No experts. 

Q. Is there anybody except yourself P — A. No. The business is easily carried on. 

, Q‘ Your foremen and supervisors have grown up with the works? — A. Yes, and 
they have a knowledge of the business. 

Q. What sort of pay do they get? — A. The average pay is Rs. 20 to Rs. 30. They 
get bonuses as well for good outturns. ''' 

Q. That is practically all that is required? — A. Yes. For structural alterations 
you want a tile expert. If you want to increase your carrying capacity or anything 
oj the kind you would want a mechanical expert. 

Q. Where would you get one? — A. Difficult to get. 

Q. You refer to the fact that the industry is somewhat being overdone? — A. 
On account of labour. 

Q. Would better pay produce more labour? — A. I do not think it would. People 
are only coming fram the surro\mding villages. We get all the available labour from 
four or five villages and beyond that they would not come. Higher up in the country 
they would be attracted by the rubber estates and there they get higher pay. Wo 
might get some by a higher wage, but it is not advisable to raise it. 

Q. You say the clay fields on the West Coast are showing signs of exhaustion. 
Have people made any investigation elsewhere? — A. Thera are other fields higher up 
the river, but it means difficulty of transport. There are other rivers which might be 
exploited. 

Q. You mention the industry of dessicated coconut manufacture. Do you know 
if it has been tried here? — A. I do not think it has been tried. It is very successful in 
Ceylon, Dessicated coconut is simply coconut shredded a^d dried* and boiled with sugax^ 
or molasses and dried in a drier, and it is shipped home to confectioners for confectionery 
purposes. There is a big trade in Ceylon. 

Q. With regard to the silting up of the Bey pore river, did you put the matter 
before the Local Government? — A. I have not. There is some talk of its being brought 
to itheir notice. Something has to be done, probably by the railway. They are 
bringing their line up to Beypora, and they have to get their coal over the bar and will 
probably act in the matter. 

Mt. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had any experience of those young men who come 
out from the lustitute of Science at Bangalore? — A. I have not been connected with 
any. 

Q, Have you any idea of what the probabilities are as regards hydro-electric 
schemes on the western slope? — A. There are waterfalls on the Coorg border and* there- 
are several {daces ih Mysore. They have already been taken up by the Mysore 
Governmeht. 

Q. Is there ally ’'stedpish fall along the western’ coast? — A. There is a good fall 
above BaUpatam^ %nd there are lp,000 tons a year of wood suitable for paper fibre avail, 
able as X have b^n informed' by the Forest Department. 

Q, Have you iSehn connected in any way with the Wolfram business in Tavoy? — A, 
I was a am^ber of the Lefbaoidc Syndicate. We ecdd all our Wolfram to the Burma- 
Bice and Trading Ooippany, before the war, and it was all shipped to Germany. 

G, Did you get az^ analysis done in Burma? — A. Yes, ^so in Bangalore and 
also W ti^ G^emment at Hamtmrg. ' 

ijiy an|^ Indian assaying au1hori%- We accepted the Gk>vernment analyria 
in ‘ ' 
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Q. Nobody accepted 4dbc ^audyaae bove a« ft(L aay way autboritativef The buyer 
<lid notP — A. The buyer took the Hamburg analysis^ that is, the German Oovemmeut 
anadysia. ^ 

Q, ^lid you sold on a contract the basis of which was the German Government 
nnalysiril* — A. Yes. _ 

Q. You say that the German buyers in this country were ready with their finance. 
Have you seen anything of the work of Messrs, ^hroder Schmidt in connection with 
mangpanese? — A. I have had son^e connection with them in Mysore. They actively 
financed a number of concerns in Mysore. 

Q. They gave advances? — A. They advanced so much a ton. They gave us Rs. 1,000 
a ton at the mine for our Wolfram and paid balance after it had got home. 

Q. And that enabled you to work the mine? — A.^Yes, without any special finance. 
We lost the block because it was taken away from us by the Government of Burma. 

Q. You told me about analysis in this country. Would it be very difiLcult to get 
purchasers to agree to a contract based on Indian analysis if it were a Government 
analysis? — A. Yes. 

Q. The difficulty comes in as regards samples? — A. Yes. Sample at the port of 
discharge. 

Q. The Indian analysis sample would be at the port of shipment? — A. Yes. 

Q. There have been great complaints about adulteration in the Indian produce which 
thereby has lost its market, and it was suggested to us in Madras that, if you have a 
system of optional certificates given by Government, the men who ship on analysis 
would get au all round higher quotation. But supposing there were a failure in sampl- 
ing, there might be still deliberate fraudulent adulteration? — A. Sampling is the 
•difficulty. 

Q. Bo you think, as a matter of fact, that it is practicable to devise some system 
■of sampling in this country whitdi will overcome deliberate fraudulent adulteration P — 
A. It would be easier to overcome the difficulty, if there is a proper system of sampling. 
Take cotton. You may find one bale all right, but you may find cotton mixed in 
other bales. 

• Q. I was hardly touching the question of bales. You get a series of complications 
in if.' You do not say how that would be oveixjome at present? — A, They would have 
to appoint surveyors and make an exhaustive examination of the shipment, or whatever 
is complained of. ' 

^ Q. Would that be possible for ordinary current shipments? — A. "If they do their 
sampling systematically. If samples were taken in a systematic manner it would be 
all right. 

Q. That would be all right against ordinary shipments, but would it Btai|.d agkinst 
deliberate attempts at fraudulent adulteration? — A. If you have got a propncjiy ^rawn 
sample from bulk it would be all right. ' 

Q. If you can get bulk sample you think it would be all right? — A., Yes. 

Sir J. Tata. — Q. Besides Henke’s and the Mission factories, are ^^rere a number 
of small Indian factories all rgund this coast? — A. About 36 in Mazigalore and other 
places close by there are seven Mission factories, also a number of smaH ^etbries in the 
Cochin district. 

Q. What class of {roods do they make? — A. Mostly terracotta tiles, jftnd some fire- 
bricks and fire clay bri^ss. We make pipes. 

Q. What is needed to make this work more common all over the place, to make 
more factories spring up, and to make the thing a paying industlry? Capital c^ne? — A. 
I do not think there is need for any more capital. 

The induetry is worked as far as it can be worked? — A. If, as 1 have eaid in 
my notes on tile works, you confine it to one particular place where the distance 
from existing tile works is great, and you have got a limited market, it is woa yth 
wdiale putting up a small works. There is sufficient supply to iheet the demand at 
present. ' , ^ 

Q. In the first page of your written evidence you say, The Indian Institute of 
Science, I believe, demonstrates the use of new and up to dat^ pilin'^ pn a iwirr a yi ft cal** 
and these should be de mon strated' by eitperts and instructio^L 'given Soih in" Hnglish 
and the Verna»cular What sort of plants do you refer to?- — A. Athene tume^ tinder 
Professor Rudolf they^had the idea of bringing out specialistB for short terms 
workifig kilns,^ dislilli^ Apparatus, etc., on a smdil scale ; demos&tzating 
i|» a pj^fictibal m piM fN sr . 

of induslty do "you refer to? — A. Professor Rudolf told me dbey 
dem making and seyorid' otherr induatriesi. He was at i^e time 

% HPiPPstigating distilli^, ' ’ _ 

Wim was give- instruction -ill the v«)rnacularf<^A. ■ 
men, to for the esqpm't who would prosuin: 9 bbIy not hnow it. ^ i 
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WlMpfr sort olagrs' do yott- refer to whea yon Jtay, ** I‘ have been ioftmae# that 
thsM' are^ days ill' Codadn which 'would be worths home’ as ballttet in^ nonxxal 

times "P For what purposes P — A. For the superior sort of pottery kaolins. 

Hon'hie Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q, In the second paragraph of your note you say^ 

** Government control could be exercised in preventing companies going to allot'- 
ment on insufficient capital.** No company can go to allotment without full capital beings 
subscribed but the Government do no^ express any opinion as to whether that capital is 
sufficient or not sufficient. You do not want additional control? — ^A. No. 

Q. You also suggest Government control of machinery and all that... Do you want 
Government control in c^es where Government give assistance, or do you want it 
generally? — A. It is in the case of new industries to which the public would not 
subscribe. If they had a favourable Government report on the particular industry, they 
would be more ready to subscribe. 

Q, Even if the Government do not give any financial help? Do you think that 
Government experts are better than commercial experts? — A. I think the company, 
if it was convinced that it was a sound concern, would be willing to pay for the 
Government experts as to its being a sound proposition or not. 

Q. In your opinion, the Government expert is a better business man than any of 
these business men w’^ho have been floating so many big companies? Messrs. Tata 
never went to Government to find whether their concern would be a successful ona or 
not? — A. No. But for smaller industries? 

Q. Don*t yoii think that that would interfere too much with private enterprise? — 
A. It would be optional to the company. 

Q. I thought you said that it-must be done? — A. If they gave Government assist^ 
ance. 

Q. But where there is no Government assistance? — A. It would be optional to tha 
company to ask for it as an additional inducement to get capital subscribed. 

Mr. A. C?iatteTtori. — Q. You speak of the difficulty of getting efficient labour for 
these tile factories. Would that be overcome if you provided housing accommodation. 
for them in the neighbourhood of the works? — A. That has been done, but it would 
not remove the difficulty entirely. Only the bachelor employees who haye no families- 
will go and stop there. 

But there are a large number of coolies who migrate from this district to the^ ‘ 
planting districts and elsewhere. Could you not provide accommodation for both 
married people as well as bachelors? — A. We intend doing that. 

Q. The tile industry is carried on by a la^e number of Indians and by the Basel 
Mission people and by your own company? — A. Yes. 

Q. At the present time, there is no technical control over the industry at all? — A. 
None, except the Inspector of Factories. 

Q. I do not mean in reference to inspection but in reference to internal manage- 
ment?* — A. No. If a new company is sterted they will get up- to date processes as- 
much as possible, and they "will improve their output and improve their product. 

Q. You! mention that there are a large number of these factories. Are there new 
factories now being started? — A. Gne factory has lately been started on the BeypOre- 
river. 

Q. Is thei^ any use made here -of the Ceramic Expert in the Bombay School of Arts ? 
— A. I did not know of his existence. 

Q. For the industry located on this side of the country do you think there will be 
any advantage in having a special Government School or laboratory here fq^ 

1 raining pottery experts? — A. I do not think so. I do not think there is room for a 
school for experts in -Ihe industry. 

Q. Is it' capable of any further development? — A. No. There is not enough demand, 
for fireclay goods or anything of the like to make worth while its establishment. 

Q;. You think of the poi^ibili'ty -of sending kaolin from Cochin to Europe? — A.. 
ires, at minimum ra^s'.gjjreight. 

Q. Would it nw be possible to start the manuf acture of China ware here P — A . 
It mi^t. But;tli^r%us too much iron in it. It is .too impure. I mean the Beypore^ 
kaoilhs. • * 1 ^ . 

Q: Whatsis the good of exporting it from Cochin if it is too impure? — A. Cochin 
kaolin much ♦ 

Ckmld -^teu not bring it by sea from CJochinP — A. There are -China clays in' 
Cochin all^ on the ghAte above Marmagoa which would repay investigation foi* 

mauufkctupa. 

V O. ' You vthink there ie some possibility of develomnent if you can gtft scientific 
ex^^e^4i^id^oe in Ys^, 

' a Ik gluninja - eendi^fg.^»emplet of these materials to Bombay 

— the " 
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Q, Here, it was practically a Germmi industry P — A. It was beg^un by Swiss inissiona< 
ries. The Henke's Works were German, and most of the machinery both in the Henkd’s 
and alsp in the Swiss Tiles Works is German. 

Q. And is all- the capital at Feroke German? — A. Yes. Only a few subscribers in 
Bremen and' Hamburg — about three lakhs of rupees. 

Q. Your works now has been sold to a British company? — A. Yes. W'e have not 
changed the name. 

Hon* hie Sir FaztUbJioy Curri'ttihhoy . — Q. Have you been to Hangalore? — A. I 
do not know^ Mangalore. 

Q. Are the factories at Mangalore which you refer to big factories? — A. Two big 
factories as well as many small ones. One factory which* is opposed to the Basel 
Mission is Messrs. Morgan & Sons, and they have one large kiln« 

Q. You say that you have labour trouble. W'hat is the average rate of wages? — A^ 
Four to five annas. . 

Q. Bo you think that with an increase thereof your troubles will be over? — A. I 
do not think you will get men if you pay more. 

Q. Do people from these parts migrate to other places? — A. They do not migrate 
from the actual coast. They migrate a little further up. 

Q. Can you bring them from there and employ them? — A. We could do so, but 
it will tend to raise the rates. 


Witness No. 247. 

Mit. »T. Sadasiva Ayvar, UistHct Forest Officer ^ Mangalore Northt 
South Kanara . 

Written Evidence. 

The catechu industry is confined only to a portion of the Coondapur taluk of the South 
Canara district extending from the coast to about 10 miles in the interior towards 
thd ghats for the reason that catechu growth is confined only to that portion. It is said 
that in North Canara attached to Die Bombay Presidency catechu trees grow and 
catechu is made but 1 have had so far no occasion to acquire knowledge of- the area, 
of its growth and its manufacture in that Presidency. The following notes are based 
on my own experience extending to about two years gained in the Coondapur taluk 
in- 1911 and 1912, when I was a Range Officer there in charge of the reserved forests. 

The catechu is found in patches in about 200 square miles forming the^ north- 
western portion of the Coondapur taluk. Allowing tor cultivated lands which are 
confined to numerous small valleys found in the area, the actual catechu area may be 
roughly estimated at 15 square miles comprising reserved forests, unreserved lands and 
private lands. Reserved lorests comprising an area of about 3^ square miles are not 
worked for catechu by the Forest Department, which at present confines its operation 
only to unreserved lands and manufactures annually about 15 tons catechu. The 
private owners manufacture about the same quantity every year. The hill tribe locally 
called Xudubies have special knowledge of the manufacture of catechu an^^ are chiefiy 
employed, for the purpose both by the department and private owners. The Manufacture 
is confined only tp the winter season — December to March. The chief market is Mysore, 
where it is said it is largely “used with betel leaves for chewing purposes as tobacco is 
used with them in the South Canara and Malabar districts. 

The Forest Department itself is in charge of the industry as far as Government 
trees aTe concerned. About 15 tons of catechu worth about Rs. 12,000 are made every 
year. No private individual is available to purchase the trees from the Government and 
manufacture catechu himself because he has not the necessary capital. People are 
busy with paddy cultivation and paddy trade and are not generally MbH on this industry 
As regards trees on private lands, private owners do xft>t receive^'isni|^ financial aid &pm 
Government. Neither is there any bank in the area to finance them. As far as private 
owners are concerned, the industry -is at the hands of a few peti^tradexa who purchase 
trees on private lands for a lump sum and manufacture catechu themselves. Often 
^imes, the potty traders have no capital of their own for the industry and borrow money 
from money-lenders at a hi^ rate of intere^. The high rate of interest is not paying 
and is sometimes mainous. The petty trader, being poor, has nothing to fall bsj^ upon 
is Txnable to mMt even ^temporary loss. He gives up the business and the mduMy 
does not develop. Other petty traders take up the industry only to come to the same 
end; The industry is thus financed by a few money-lenders, ■^O have no direct interest 
in Ihe industry but whose concern is to get the highest money return on the loan -they 
have fi^ven. T hin situation of the indifstry is not encouraging. The remedy consists in 
the (^vemment undertaking to give lonhs at the GK>vmrnment rate of interest. The 
MtfdiliM^ent nf a baiik for the numose ixL a'ulaca suih as Cbondanur. whmu Mara is 
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.not enoug'li trade, is out of question. Other forms of Oov^ximent aifi such, as money 
i^rants-in-aid, sulbsidies, etc., do not commend themselves to me for the reason that the 
industry is confined to a particular area and much capital is not required, lioans by 
government at a low* rate of interest is the only form of Oovernment aid, which I consider 
is applicable to this industry. I have no experience of co-o]perative societies. 1 do 
not advocate here that the Government loan should be made i^^spective of all local 
conditions and circumstances. It must be in force only till capital is available locally 
at Government rate of interest from private people, when the ^ant of Government loans 
might be withdrawn. "When that time will come it is not possible to say. However 
1 am certain that it will not come for many years to come. Many peophsr have money 
in the Post Office Savings Sank and in Government Promissory N^otes for a low rate 
of interest but have no mind to give loans for the benefit of local industries because 
there is, I believe, no mutual confidence. The business habits of the people at large 
and the standard of honesty should develop to create trust and confidence in the moneyed 
people who generally view petty traders with suspicion. Petty traders however have a 
special fear for Ghovernment loans and repay them willingly. Government loans 
thus help to educate the middleman to behave honestly in his dealings, apart from the 
fact that a particular industry is also encouraged at the same time. Large advances 
were made in the Coondapur range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for 
woikmen and conti*actors for fuel operations who returned them by work done without 
givii^ any trouble. 

The catechu industry has not so far received any technical and scientific aid from I'eohnioa] aid. 
Government. The manufacture of catechu is being done in the old established way year 
after year. The Forest Department is following local custom in the manufacture as 
well as private owners. Develo-pments are possible in many directions — in the best 
method of growing and tending the tree, the best age and season for felling trees, 
the best and cheapest method of manufacture, etc. The scientific and technical depart- 
ment of the Imperial Institute is not within my knowledge. However I believe that the 
Institute will not be able to afford any practical technical aid to such a limited industry , 
as catechu. My own idea is that there must be provision for research for industry, 
including catechu, in each Province. The Advisory Council for Hesearch in the XJnited 
Kingdom cannot give practical technical assistance to Indian industries. India is 
■a big country consisting of many provinces with varying local conditions. What is 
best suited to one province may not and does not generally suit another distant province. 

I consider that the industries of each province should be investigated and developed 
within the province itself under the control of a separate Hesearch Institute. It may 
apply for and take advice from the Imperial Research Institute whenever necessary. 

The catechu area here is limited and does not require any further industrial survey. 

Assistance in marketing catechu is very badly wanted. About 30 tons of catechu Awistance in 
worth about Rs. 26,000 is made here both by Government and private agencies and the marketing, 
whole quantity is invariably purchased by two or three capitalists of the Mysore 
State, who have formed themselves into a sort of a company to control the market, 

■and carted to Hassan in Mysore State, which is said to be the centre of the market. 

Fxcepting Mysore, no other big market capable of consuming 30 tons of the produce 
annually is known. Enquiries were made at Bombay but not with any de^ee of 
success. Sellers and buyers are thus at a great distance apart and industrial exhibitions 
of catechu and other products organised by Government are desirable to bring them in 
<jontact. It is not enough that exhibitions should be merely popular in character. 

Their chief aim should be to educate not only the seller as to the markets where 

£ reduce can be sold but also the buyer as to where and how the produce is available for 
im. Further, trade representatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great 
Britain and the Colonies and supply both the buyer and seller with the necessary informa- 
~tion and assistance in the • matter of marketing. The other forms of Government 
-assistance mentioned in the list of questions also commend themselves to me. In fact, 

I consider that anything done in this direction would not be superfluous as the success 
•of catechu industry ana its development depends on the successful marketing of the 
produce. , * 

i^generation and ^owth of catechu is very much hampered by grazing. Cattle are other forma of 
lond^" of tender dhodts of catechu and browse them without leaving much chance to put Govarmnent aid. 
loxth fresh growth. Xffhis serious inpediment to growth goes on year after year in all 
the worked areas of unreserved lands, which are open to free and unlimited grazing 
without any restrictions. A larger amount of damage is done by cattle by treading on 
and crushing aifd otherwise damaging young seedlings. It is not necessary to writ e 
'tnu^h Qn the subject as the damage done by cattle and cattle grazing to catechu growth 
is commonly known. The remedy to* avoid the damage is not nowever apparent. Rul^ 

^permit free i^nd umfestricted grazing in unreserved lands and so long as catechu areas 
'•o^mtimie to be unreserved lands, stopping grazing in the area would be i llegal. Most 
Tnubiffily constituting the areas as reserved forests ** and stopping gr^ing in 
IS the only menoticaMe remedy. Such a procedure would no doubt interfere 'mth /&e 
free user of the areas by the adjoining ryots who want plough and milch caUIei for 
^ngfi^tiiral and domestic imrposes. However these loo^ people enjoy the privileges at 
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^ and tlte eacpenae tsi an important indnati^ an^d tlk^ 

ay ofAttiOm no ng’H'^lio do aoi" If the benefits of keeping cattle oixtfwle e ai t ee b n 

trees be shown to the pM>plle by; making a beginning in Government lands, priva^ 
catechu owners aleo would begin to appreciate them and adopt a similar prooednre in 
their lands in course of tiini9u SoooncUy, catechu areas should not be handed over on 
darkhast.ofi 'permanent, patta. Private owners c^e only for immediate gain and sell 
away even ionmature trees for boiling. Exploitation of immature trees means waste of 
capital. Further the market gets unnecessarily glutted for a period, which 4 «is not good 
for the developms»t of the industry. Of coui»e this state of afiairs cannot go on for years 
and there wffi ,^ine a time when a serious deficit of catechu yielding mature trees will 
have to be facetl-” Thirdly, acquisition by Government of cate^u areas ahrendy assigned 
on permanent ^Nlfitta should be made possible if the pattadar wastes the catec|Lu growlm on 
his land by seeing immature trees or by allowing it to be hacked for his own domestic 
purpose. Such a. procedure is not likely to cause hardship on the pattadars. It may be 
granted that many of them would be alive to their own interest and sensible enough 
to avoid waste. Even though the power of acquisition be sanctioned, I expect that it 
will be applied in actual application only in a few cases. A precautionary measure of 
the kind ftself would imiirove matters and prevent waste to a very large extent. 

iN'othing has so far been done to improve the efficiency and skill of the labourers^ 
who are employed in the catechu industry. The labourers belong to a bill tribe locally 
called “ Kuduoies.” Before the reservation of the ghaut slopes in the district, they 
were doing temporary cultivations locally called “ Kumeri ** on the hill slopes. After 
reservation, this shining cultivation was curtailed and this forced many of them to 
- take to paddy cultivations under local landlords. A few of them left the district and 
“went to the adjoining Mysore Slate. Owing to ignorance and lethargy, they are 
generally in a state of indebtedness to_ landlords. Some of them who happen to live 
near the locality where the Forest Department permits kumeri cultivation take to kumeri 
cultivation hut their number is few. In return for kumeri cultivation, the kumeridars 
are bound to supi)ly labour on jjayment whenever wanted by the department and the works 
on which they* are epi ployed are creeper cutting, fire ]>rotection works and catechu 
manufacture, the last V)eing the most important. Besides the Kudubies who cultivate 
kuroeries under Forest Department, other Kudubies also work at boiling catechu but it 
is very difficult to attract them to work. They are as a class without ambition and 
extremely lethargic and ignorant. They do not want money but generally yield to 
pressure. They are good at the art of boiling catechu. Other classes of labourers are 
mnorant of the art. Neither are they anxious to learn. If any be anxious, there are no 
industrial schools in the locality to teach the art. Kudubies have no educatioii of 
whatever kind and are not anxious to impart their knowledge of the art to others. 
Neither do they hesitate to steal catechu balls during the time of ^ manufacture* Free 
and compulsorv primary education will improve them but that is not enough. 

* ^ r. aS *_ 1 c> 
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labour is thus becoming scarce year after year . 

only other classes of people are taught the art. An industrial school at Coondapur, the 
headquarters of the taluk, in which special attention should be paid to the oateohu 
manufacture appears to be a remedy. I have no experience of the several systems indi- 
cated in the list regarding the training of labour and supervision. 

The division is very bat;kward wdtb regard to railways and water transport. The 
headquariers of the distinct is Mangalore up to which town only the railway runs* The 
other portions of the district have no railway communications at all. Coondapur le 
60 miles north of Mangalore connected only by road. There is no» railway communication 
from Coondapur to Hassan and other important centres in the Mysore State. There are 
also very manv rivers and waterways in the district which are at present pasrable for 
country boats "only for a small distance from tbe coast. If they could be ii^roved 
further up their course by blasting rocks or by other forms of improveme^ oqnsidezuble 
advance m the development of the local rice industry could be made. j^oduce 

such as fuel and timber also could be placed in the market at cheaper rathfib^ Th^ im- 
provement would not however help catechu industry to any appreciable ^tent. Tha 
Forest Department realised the importfuice of improving water tr^spenrt long ag<f w»d 
undertook improvements here and ^ere. But tho improvement^ tsTr© a of pub*ic 

utility and do not concern alone the Forest Department of which the funda are not 
unlimited. Extension of rfl^p|tys will greatly help such new rndustriee as the pajy r 
and match induetries. Tbe' fofests of the division cewtain any ananUty of softwoods, 
which it is impossible to exploit for any kind of injiustTy in a piMte^le way on account 
of tbe difficulty and expense of transpbrt. Further ^oxmous theft gees on undey t ynssit 
by water. This does not affect the local catechu industry but othef kinds vi 
Are greatly affected. The chief produce I haye in my niiad isffus4, . Oontnsotstn 
fuel to Mangalore by local country boats from Coondapur (Gatt»^ hm) mmA ^ 
port takes 4^ more dem according to the varying conditio^ or weathen aw 
^ring this period at least 16 per cent of the produee i# stolen ^ 
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consuoBies the profit of the mi^^ilemea^ aadf^iac 
•opesaB^Uoiie * uwiWay tBanm>rt ml^frohi this l 8«u» 

Madura district .vh^ in^|07i^91O as a Bapge Offic^T^- 
ope of iie ranges I had to consign firewood by rail to Ifedura town. Fwwood was 
trucks and facilities for theft were thereto^ mekny. I believe similar 
^efts c^tmue to go on now as well. Supply of closed tmoke a safe gudrd against 
Thit unabfe to meet the dem^d for. Siosed tfucks. 

suggests itself to me to stop theft in water 
if^t^t^y s^S^i^ it^^^ special legislation and heavy penalties would litigate the evil 

i A policy the Forest Department as far as I am aware* tl?^ place at the 

hands of private enterprise such industries as have established themseliHiB well New 
industries require capital, experience and org^isation, which cannot ' supplied by 
private enterprise from the beginning. The forest Department starte Xh ^Adustries 
at the bemning undergoes the initial difficulties, trains and organises the labour and 
educates the peojde as to Imw to do the work. When a new industry is well established 
and private people come forward to undertake and continue the work, the industry is 
^ansferred to them. Thus the Department was in charge of fuel OTierations in the 
Doondapur Ranee for many years. For the last few years, private contractors have been 
available to do the work and the whole operations have been transferred to them. Catechu 
manutactiire is however still at the hands of the Dejiartment. No good contractor is 
available to imdertake the industry which requires much capital. Moneyed people are 
available in the locality but they work only in a particular groove and stick to it ten- 
aciously. The spirit of new enterprise is wanting in them. Till this spirit takes firm 
“Cld oi them, the forest Department should continue to start new industries and be 
in charge them to hand them over eventually to private enterprise. Many misunder- 
stand the Forest Department in this direction of its activity but I consicler that the 
misunderstanding* is based on imperfect knowledge of local conditions. 

Another form of Government action to develop the industry is to help regeneration 
oi catechu by direct sowing. Planting is out of question, being expensive but broad cast 
sowing costs very Uttle. The seeds germinate easily and any quantity of seed is pro- 
curable locally. However the success of regeneration depends upon the subsequent 
protection that can be gjven against external dangers such as browsing by cattle. I would 
inclime in thw operation catechu areas of both lands — reserved forests and unreserved, 
forests. The Farest Department has under its control many thousands of acres of eaer* 
gr^n forests in the ghat slopes. They have no commercial value at present. They are 
torther inaccessible and confirmed to the interior of the District. However the Forest 
l^I»rtment is trying to improve the growth in the area by appointment of special 
establishment and by undertaking such operations as creeper cutting, fire protection, 
improvement fellings, etc. However many thousands of acres of catechu areas in the 
unreserved lands are out of its attention and protection. They have great commercial 
value and yet are not reserved forest and are not brought under the protectiqp of the 
Forest Act. I consider that the constitution of the area as reserved forest and the 
starting of cultural operations in them to assist natural regeneration will go a great 
way to help the development, of catechu industry. 

South Canam is a land of soft woods and bamboos. The rainfall is heavy, being Qaaerttl 
as much as 200 inches annually , and is conducive to the regeneration and improvement 
of any number cf soft woods. In fact only about half a lo/.en spec.es among manv 
hundreds of species ^available in the forests have any demand aa timber. Even for fire- 
wood, only, a few species are useful. All the soft wood species which have no sale of any 
girdled and killed in the few fuel and timber areas at present under 
^rking of the Forest Department. I believe that these softwoods species, at least most 
off fchem, can be used for wood pulp. The match industry also appears to be well adapted 
to the locality as some of the soft woods can be used for it. The matter however 
mquineo special investigation by ex^^rts. However there is one thing which is certain. 

Water tra^port is very backward in this district and so long as it is so, transport of 
raw material to a factq^, which must necessarily be located in a commercial centre 
on the coast, must be ^ry expensive and may be prohibitive. The position is this. 

The ^raw material is confined to the ghat portion which is the eastern portion of the 
district. Important tbt^^ns with plenty of labour and other facilities are on the coast 
10 to 40 xnilM* distant. The existing roads are steep and put considerable strain on 
draught animals. They cannot be but otherwise in a hilly counti^ like South Canara 
cat by many shallow valleys. Railways are entirely absenf. ’ If railways be opened and 
water transport improved, I am sure that the vast quantity of raw material now shut 
in. the comer of the diirtrict can be brought within workable distance for any industry 
which might be found suitable by expert investigation. Any amount of labour is avail- 
able locally. The majority Qi£ the - people are only tenants the fruits of whose labour 
mostljy go to the landlords. They have hardly sufficient to maintain themselves. They 
remain ip the district only about three months in the year, June, July and August 
which is the busy cultivating season and spend the rest of the year in the coffee and 
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i» Gitgi^lied t&at might be opened. No lahoar diMoulty would. 


^ Obal EvmxifcM, 2 nd Febmuary 191J. 

5ir i^. iy. Stevmrt . — <?• You give us a good. jdemJ ##^«io<miatioii regardiug the 
catechu industiy. Would you tell us -for our information exac^y ■roat that industry 
is, how catechu is grown, etc. P — A. We do not make any 4fcFt7^mal^%ttenipt.4o^row it. 
It grows spontaneously in different places. The growth is opnU^edj 'to- oxe taluk. It 
does not grow over the whole area of South Kanara. ' i j 

Q. Is it a valuable industry and one capable of considerable daprelopmei^tP — A. It 
is and is likely toT become more valuable in future. It is aot^ ^throii^hout the 

whole district. Neither is it found all over the taluk. The gre^«*i^ is«bMKfined to portions 
of a particular taluk. I do not think it is capable of growing in oidMr places. It is 
just like teak which is confined to Malabar. It does not find favourable conditions 
for growth in the southern districts. 

Q. There is plenty of it in Burma? — A. I understand it is so. But it is not the 
case here. In North Kanara it is said to be available but so far as South Kanara is 
concerned it is only confined to one corner. It is chipped in small pieces and then boiled 
with water. The decoction is taken and then it is allowed to evaporate. Then it 
becomes catechu. It is not a nut. , . 

<?. Ihe chief market is Mysore? — A. The chief market is Mysore and our difficulty 
• at present is that we do not know much about the market for it besides Mysore. 

Sir D. J. Tata ,. — What is it used for? — A. It is used for part (betel) just as tobacco^ 


is used with betel leaves. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. It is used for dyeing in Bangalore? It used to bo an article^ 
of considerable export? — A. I donH know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You say that large advances were made in the Coondupur 
range by the Forest Department in 1911 and 1912 for workmen and contractors for 
fuel operations who returned them by work done without giving any ^rouble P Why 
were these advances made? — A. To attract labour. 

Q. These advances were made to attract labour from Mysore? — A. People from 
South Kanara go to Mysore for work in coffee and arecanut plantations. In order 
to prevent them from going away we gave them these advances. Otherwise they might' 
go away and we would have had great difficulty in securing labour. 

Q. When you give them these advances they stay and do the work ? — A . They do. 

Q. Besides this catechu manufacture you say that they are also engaged in cutting- 
creepers, etc.? — A. Yes. That is with regard to the Kudubies who are engaged in thia 
indiistry in South Kanara. The Department can safely advance the money. There ia 
no likelihood of its being misappropriated or anything like that. 

Q. Towards the close of your note you say that the Forest Department has tinder 
its control many thousands of acres of evermen forests in the ghftt slopes and that 
they have no commercial value at present. Do you think that there is a great- oppor- 
tunity for development on the commercial side ? — A . I do. 

Q. And what about water transport? — A. That is capable of very great improvement* 

Q. How are questions of water transport dealt with now? Does the Forest Depart- 
ment do anything? — A. We do very little with regard to the improvement of water- 
transport. The difficulty is that we are not sure of the markets at all. It would 
bo advantageous not only to the Forest Department but also to every other department 
and the public as well. The question of providing the transport would) be for the 
present a question more for the Public Works Department than for the Forest Depart- 


Q. The Forest Department must know pretty well what is required. Do they make- 
any suggestions to the Public Works Department or anything of sort? — A. They are* 

beUer cStpable of understanding the technical side of the thing than the Forest 
Department. The technical side is more important. . ^ 

Mr C E. Low. — Q, !iCav^the Forest Hesearoh Institute done any experimentar 

work in coineotion with <s(k^uP— 4. I We not seen anythiM. ^ 

Q. Do you think that it ^ a matter which should be taken pp by the Hesearch- 

► ^*^*t^^.*How^would that bo done? — A. I might writb to the Conservator and the OoBser^. 

vator could ask tliem. ... . 

Q: Have you suggested this to the OonservatOT? — A, Ffo, I have not. 



^ Q, ITott tbmt Ofttecliu areaa should, not be hApded^jivi^. to private peM<l|jM|i^|lift . 
permanent. pattaP What is that,, permanent pattaf la area iha^TV^ *a'^ JL 

referring^ toP — A. It is unreserved land. I^ore are ^ certain ’%ag|||L galled ‘•SLumiki , ^ 
peculiar to South Kanara. The pattadars exercise control for their tfirn 

cultivation purposes. ^ -* • «k at '.lita 

Q‘ When they ^et 5 dt out for cultivation, they do ^vhat thw flS:e the forest 

growth P — Yes. ' • <» 

Q. Is not catechu aliq|p^ grown on poor landP — A. Yes. r 

Q. On open and chiefly thorny shrubs growP — A. Yes. That is the 

case. 

long does it take to grow? — A. About 40 years. 

— Q. Do not the young trees give also catechu? — A. 
Yes. . 6uch great proportion as the older trees 

Mt. E. you cut it off, do you get shoots? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have yHi^fc|wib i%|iy.ij|y atudy of the methods of boiling catechu and its uses? — A. 

I have not myseJil^ stuoled the thing. We are only following the old method. 

Q. You have not studied the method? — A. It is a very complicated and intricate 
operation. Only the hill tribes who are called Kudubies know it. They only have the 
expert knowledge necessary. Other local labourers do not attempt to do the stuff. 

Q. None of the Forest Officers here has made any experiment in regard to the boiling 
of this catechu?— A'. None so far as I know. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. You say that the catechu tree has a life of forty years? — A. 

It can grow for even a longer period. 

Q. You mean that tlie exploitable age is forty. At what age would you begin to 
operate? — A. That is. the time that it pays to operate. 

Q. Then do you mean to say that the tree must be at least forty years old before 
you can get anything? — A. Financially the best age for exploiting it is 40. ^ 

Q. You refer to young plants being destroyed. Can the people get catechu from 
them? — A. They cut it only for firewood. 

Q. It is suf^ly blind policy to cut it for firewood? — A. These ignorant people only 
care fo'r their immediate wants. They do not look ahead and do not care to wait for 
forty years. Further they are in a hurry to extract what they can even out of 
immat ure t reea. 

Q. What is the demand for catechu altogether? You say that assistance in marketing 
catechu is badly wanted and that 30 tons of catechu worth about Rs. 26,000 is 
made locally both, .by Gervernment and private agencies, and that the whole quantity 
is invariably purchased' by two or three capitalists of the Mysoie Frovince. Is there 
any demand outside the Mysore Province? What is the total demand for the whole 
of India? — A. That I do not know. 

Q. It does not go outside India? — A. That is exactly what I want to know. 

Q. Can you not form any idea as to the total value of the trade? — A. The trade 
amounts jbeze to Rs. 25,000. That is so far as my division is concerned. I do not know 
abqut 'value in India. 

Q. Yon suggest that popular exhibitions should be held and that trade repre- 
sentatives for the whole of India may be appointed in Great Britain and the Colonies 
to supply both the buyer and the seller with necessary information. Do you think 
that the trade is worth it? — A. 'We spend about Rs. 3,000 and we get in return, Rupees 
12,000. And I suppose that in other provinces also the margin of profit must be 
■''■©ry great. Therefore I think the expenditure can be met. But I say this not with 
reference to catechu only. I speak of all trades in India including the catechu industry. 

Q. I thought you wanted this specially for the catechu industry? — A. I think that 
catechu is not so great an industiy by itself. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been a District Forest Officer? — A. 
For the last liina months. 

Q. Andl^ejfere thatA^ — A. I was on special duty in the Nilgiris. 

Q, Beai^^ this catechu indilbtry in the South Kanara district I .. understand' that 
there is a good deal Of^andalwood distillation going*on? — A. Yes. 

Q. How many natl^ distilleries are there? — A. About '40. 

Q. 40 ieparate distilleries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do *you '«eir any sandalwood from the Sout^^^aMftrk^ forests ? Is there any 
sandalwood in the South Kanara forests? — A. There is^tit|iaqt on a very large scale/ 
Q.*Do€a the Sorbet Department sell any wood P — A. * 

X?. Wliere do they get the -wnod from? — A. From Mysore a^d Coorg. People attend 
sales and transpoxtV^^ loads to South Kanara. 

l^eire a laxgo salb ot finollood to these people? — A. Not so far as the Forqst 
cohoemed. We ha'Te got some rules about the method of felling. and 
hatointly they do not like them. 'Most of the stills are located in private lands. 
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Q, la there a consid^r^ie a^aa of priYat«|jJoi‘iic^ 

Q. Jx> tiids l^tedhu industry J^w do 

it with axe. . ^ - „ . , . - . ^ 

Q. Into what size pieces f — A . Small pieces half all 

These hhips then subjected to 0x>long^ boiling 
They boil it six dr seven times. decoction is then 

are thrown oui. .. . 




^ ! boiled for a Ho 

d.^ Z‘Js 


Hon’ble Sir Fazulhhoy CtLrrifnihhoyu — Qi How doee* Ckiwemm^t anil 
of catechu F In what way P — A. They cajj^for lenders. J 'li ^ a ' ^ stocfc 

J- d tenders ^nt to all the traders P— A. The thf^oee laMuaflv locallv 

distributed. In Mysore ^ere are some customers. Theiy .ja^JSemt sPeiple who 

have purchased catechu before and other known contractors. ^ Sr ^ 


_ — 

Q. Are these people asked to attend F — A. The notices are. widt^jy distributitd locallv 

Q. Are there no local people who come inP Is it all Mysore people, that^atlkidp J 

We only distribute tendJen notices. None attends personally. ,>»» ^ 5 ’ 

At what time of the season do the sales take place P — A. iiow- I have sent 

the notices for publication in the District Gazette. This is the tixae f&j* the sales. 

<>. When will you sell it? — A. About the beg>inning of March. 

(J. "Sfou call for tenders F — A. Yes. 

Q. Is any quantity mentioned? — A. Yes. 

Q. You manufacture the catechu yourself P — A. Yes. That is all done under depart- 
mental operations. • ^ 

Q. Is it not sold by auction? — A. Under the recent orders, it must bfe sold by auction. 
From this year forward we will sell it by auction. 

<>. About what time? — A. I think ‘it is the 15th March. I do not exactly remember 
Q. Are you going- to have it auctioned!? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is generally the quantity? — A. Between 15 and 16 tons. Our aim is to 
manufacture 16 tons. 


Witness No. 248. 

^In. V . (jovindan, B.A., E.2.S., Assistaftt HiTcctor oj GcvcTTi/ment Fisheries ^ 

Madras. 

Written Evidence, 

Q. 6. — ^Money grants-in-aid may be given to parties who have exhausted their 
private resources in trying to develop some industry by introducing new methods or 
improved tools and appliances provided that the experiments so far have been in 
the right direction and that for want of further funds they, are likely to fail. I^oans 
granted to industrial undertakings should always be with interest but the rate of 
interest should be as low as possible and repayments of such loans should be by easy 
instalments. Machinery and plant may be given on loan in the first instance and 
when the undertaking proves a success they should be given to the party on the hire 
purchase system. Guaranteed Government purchase of products will encourage, industrial 
enterprise very considerably. 

0- 6. — In all methods of Government aid there should be some sort of Government 
oontrol—the least form in which it should be exercised is by audit so that Government 
may 8atis:ty themselves that money or other aid is not being wasted or diverted to other 
objects. »uch audits should specially scrutinise the price of raw material, labour, etc. 

Q. 7 and 8. — The experience gained with regard to the pioneer factories started 
by Government for the manufacture of fish-oil and guano has been very favourable and 
leads one to think that such of the new industries as are not likely to be undertaken by 
private enterprise will have to be pioneered by Government. Such pioneer factories wiu 
have to be continued for some time till the particular industiy is well established. 
Moreover such factories will have to train a sufficient number of nrorkmen skilled' in 
that indnet ry as it is not likely that private factories would undert^e it. 

Q. — ^bhe fishing indusl^ is to some extent hampered by the existing financing 
agencies. The fishermen in ce:^in localities borrow money from^oWy^rs though 

they do not charge any interest, demand a share of the sale-proa^ffis of fish caught evexy 
day, e.g.j on every Be. 200 lent the Sowcar gets a share equal to that of an able bodied 
labourer who works in -the boat, and the wages earned by such ^hermen labourer 
on the West Coast have been estimated to be about Hs. per annum in a normal 
fishing year, and hence ISisItbaii of ]E^. 200 eaims as much by way of interest. Im certain 
other localities a loan of a lew hundreds entitles Ihe lender to buy the catches of fish 
landed by the fisherm^ at the market rate leaSv^^O to 2!b per cent discount. Such 
loans are usnally raised for buying or renewing'^k^ and nm, and though they decay 
in a few years^ the dei^noiation has to be borne by the borrqwer and the debt slbi^ds 
as it was.’ 



ttim^h— n trying^^ io,, AASut tlie fiwlt . wKriTi g 

by oMpMwU've ^imJimtiQn and dp^emellAn, been drawn i^.**MoreoT^r wi^a view ‘0 
inculcate thrifty habits ameng n^er folk oo-^peratiye cre^t. aooietiee kre being orga- 
nized among them. Thp interestmg feature about them is thab the members are 
compelled to make mj^tluly contrib*ution fa* a^^ed period and therebV*** build un the 
working, ca]^tal of thapjjpcie'ty. ^ .|^ ^ 

Q. 12.-^^o-of^at!ra should be encouraged in case oi most of the cottage indus- 
tries which do not require mostly maohlimry and mechanical power, e.g.,’ hand-loom 
weaving, metalrore, aow and net inakii%, JUt-ouring, etc. The object is to organise 
the buying of naateriids and selling of the manufactured goods to the best advantage 
in order _ tj^b at >»the' noiddiaman may be kept out. 'Such societies may also be able to 
provide improved tools and appliances for the use of their members. 

Q. 1^, — G-ovemmnnt aid should not be withheld if the new enterprise will benefit 
the public, ©‘IL** ih the case of raw products there is an established trade, but if it is 
beneficiail' to treat such pTroducts in the country it is very desirable that Ghovernment aid 
should bo given ’tp tfhbh undertakings with the object of encouraging local manufactures. 

Q. 15 amcL Igi. — jin the fish-oil and guano manufacture technical aid provided by the 
Government demonstration factory has been of immense good. In the short space of a 
few years nearly 260 small factories have been started on the West Coast especially 
by persons of limited means who would not have ventured to invest their money in iron 
vessels and other appliances had it not been for the fact that the demonstrations con- 
vinced them of the simplicity of th^ process and the large profits to be made in oil and 
guano work. Several lakhs worth of material is now being exported in a normal year, 
and had it not been for the initiative taken by Government all these benefits would not 
have been derived. When successful experiments relating to any industry have been 
carried out in a central technological institute or laboratory it is desirable to demons- 
trate the commercial possibilities of the same in demonstration factories worked on- a 
commercial scale. 

Q. 21. — The Imperial Institute has rendered some service to the fisheries as 
regards scientific information but as an advertising medium it has not been so success- 
fm. Business people in London did not resort to it so freely as one would have thought. 
This seems to be due among other causes to its location away from the business part 
of the city. Matters could be improved to some extent if well-infornued Indian officers 
are put in charge of the Indian galleries ; this would enable visitors to get almost 
first iiand information relating to various exhibits. 

Q. 22. — For many years to come arrangements made in India for research work 
cannot be complete and it would be advantageous to carry on such work in Europe also. 

Q, 26 to 27. — There should be a well-equipped central institute with a thoroughly 
qualified expert stafi: which will seirv'^e as an advisory body to the whole of India. Further 
surveys of the. resources of the country should be conducted by the staff of the various 
departments and the result should be compiled and published by this central institute. 

Q. 29. — Commercial museums should be established in all big cities. Their 
use will be much increased if the locally manufactured goods are exhibited side by 
side with those imported ; whenever possible models of plant required in their manufac- 
ture and the stages of manufacture from crude raw material to the finished product 
should also be exhibited. In the case of raw products the descriptive card should, 
in addition to the particulars regarding price, locality, etc., also state the uses to which 
they are put. 

Q. 31. — In some quarters there is a belief that exhibitions are' injurious to the 
indigenous manufacturers as they afford an excellent opportunity to foreigners to study 
and understand all the details relating to any particular industry and thereby compete 
with the local manufactures. I think it is highly necessary that exhibitions should 
be organized under the auspices of Government for specially bringing to the notice of 
our artisans and manufacturers such machinery and appliances as are suited for the 
local, cottage and other industries. The certificates and prizes awarded at such exhi- 
bitions should be well-merited, but in recent years all sorts of exhibitions ha ve*^ been 
held with tl» result th«t people do not value them except as mere show. Government 
should organize these with the co-operation of non-official bodies and^ the main object 
should be not stj'mil^ih to bring buyers and sellers into contact as to demonstrate the 
progress industries ar^Tliaking and to serve as an incentive to our artisans and manu- 
facturers. In the case of machinery and tools opportunity should be taken to demonstrate 
their use. • . 

Q, 34 and 36. — It is of the utmost importance to appoint trade representatives not 
only in^Gbreat Britain, but in' all the more important European countries and the Colonies. 
They should be provided with a collection of trade sam^dS of raw products and manu- 
factured goods — -such Bam]|^le^ being dimlioates of those exhilJited in the commercial 
museums. 3^ch representatives shofuldT he preferably Indians well-acquainted with the 
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materials entrusted to them and slbonl^ MpP^MM^EjUMR 

local conditions and of the TuriotH 

tives are well organized temporary iXimiii.i8sfcm#!®0r 

as they will he able- to enquire and report on anoh 

30 . — Owing to the present Btat|||^ o^.ignoiini®e dte r| 
and consumers alike, it is desirableg^ 

important trade centres such as Bnwngipalcnite; Ji 
Specially selected and trained men frOUl -^tSB 

the local commercial nSuseums in these big citiafi 


-It will be a great advantage to 


th^ckoal 


aeoessajy 


requirements are made known not only by publication of the^list ^ »lioh aJticles^^W 
also by exhibiting them in commercial museums so that the exact ^nalit^' nafii^ 
of the articles required may be well understood, 


qnall^USSid nature 


a failure, should he helped by the grant of any available land belon^i^^ to Government 
or if such land is not available private land should be acquired for dtich ^a concern under 
the Land Acquisition Act, 


Q. 44 antd 45. — Elementary education is the first step to improve the labourers* 
efiScieney- From nersonal experience of some of the backward labouring classes I am 
convinced that such of them as have come under the influence of the schoolmjaster are 
much better than the rest. In Madras, for instance, the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills insist upon their half time labour attending the schools specially organized for 
their education and the results are very favourable. As Ihere is an ever increasing 
number of youths of these communities who, being obliged to work during the day 
time for their means of livelihood, are growing illiterate, it is very desirable that the 
employers, especially, the big mills and factories should open evening classes to impart 
elementary education to them. The fisheries experimental station at Tannr maintains 
a night school for fisher boys and proposals have been made to open similar schools in 
the important fishing villages on the West Coast. 

Q. 47 and 48. — -Boys who come out of an industrial school after a few years training 
acquire some method and more precision in doing their work than the average 
artisan. It will be very useful to pass through an industrial school before a boy is 
apprenticed to any trade. 

Q., 49. — As the Honorary Manager of the Brahma Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Madras Depressed Classes Mission Society, I have more than 20 years* 
experience of the night schools for educating the youths of the labouring classes in 
Madras. These schools have done immense good and I would strongly urge the desira- 
bility of opening many moi-e schools. Such schools should be worked, with the co-opera- 
tion of philanthropic bodies or local committees so that the members of such committees 
may be able to take a personal interest in the boys. Besides a knowledge of the three Il*s 
they should be taught drawing with a view to develop the faculty of accurate observation 
and the training of their fingers. It is for consideration whether provision should not 
be made in the Factory Act making it obligatory on the part of the factory owners to 
arrange for imparting elementary education to all youths below eighteen years who are 
employed by them. 

Q. 60. — All industrial schools should be under the control of the Industries Depart- 
ment but where, industrial subjects are taught in ordinary elementary schools such 
'schools should be inspected by the officers of the Industries Department. 


Q. 51 and 52. — Selected men of the artisan classes or others who^ are actually em- 
ployed in workshops and factories should be assisted to improve their know^dge and 
skill in their respective trade by enabling them to go and work in larger factories or 
workshops in other parts of India or •'even in foreign countries. Those sent to foi^ign 
countries should be placed under the guidance of the trade representatives referred^ to 
ill answer to question 34. It will be better to have an or^nization cbiisisting of officials 
and non-c^cials and provided with funds who will select suitable candidates for such 
training in foreign countries. Most of the defects seen in the Indian wofkmen at the 
present day are due to their illiteracy and ignorance of modem m^hods and appliances!. 
First of all they should receive some education and after und^jPl^in^'the usual train- 
ing in their respective trades should be helped to go to foreign countries where they 
will have the opportunity to study the use of modem tools and methods working aide by 
side with foreign workmen . ixL, those countries. These men will ixt due course earn 
^ wages and should be able to .pay back at least e. portion of the amount expended for 
thmr voyage and other charges incurred on account of thmn. After a stuy of five €ac 
six years mey will be #,ble to return borne with some money in bdditioin to unproved 
knowledge of their trade. I have had talks with l^rade XTmon people in Xendon 
other cimes about tike training, of Indian artisans in this manner,, and laa 

first instance they naturally raise some objections it is possibm to overoome enoh 
objections by clear an^qonvincing facts, e*g., if the British workmen' haTe 
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_ the development of the Indian erti- 

ates tdxbe trained as supwrisdrs from amonf^ 

, „ . a a high school education and have them 

rain^. as etaj^d above. \I woiild include among such artisan classes the following 

arpent^; gold and silver smiths, shoemakers, blacksmiths (who could be trained 
ery easily as fetters and mechanics),, weavers, metal workers, etc. After being trained 
he^e men ^oiild^ find it easy to carry on their trade as cottage industries without 
Laving the necessity to depend on capitelists to find employment for them. It may be 
rgued that such suitable candidates are not now available. Tes, but with a little 
patience it is possible^ to find them and train them in four or five years. Pecuniary help 
in the shape of a grant-in-aid and other facilities should be given to managers and 
supervisors of private factories who have proved themselves capable, to enable them to 
impi-ove their l^owledge in other countries. 

Q. &3b. — Private industrial concerns which have received Government aid should be 
made to train aonrentices nominated by Government or selected by themselves. 

Q, 57, 68 and 69. — There should be an Advisory Board of Industries for each OfKoe organiaatioxL 
province constituted of officials and non-officials who will study the condition of various 
industries thi^oughout the Province, scrutinise proposals and suggestions made for deve- 
loping any of them, organise commercial museums and exhibitions as well as appoint 
trade representatives, select candidates and arrange for their training in various 
industries. 


* Q. 60. — There should be a Director of Industries in each Province who will be 
assisted by the Advisory Board, and he will be the Pj'esident of the Board. 

The Director should be a non-expert official. It will be impossible to secure a 
person ‘with expert knowledge of the various industries, a business man on the other 
hand may get into a groove and not likely to be able to take a wider view of things. 

Sence the Director of Industries should be a non-expert official who has a good 
knowledge of the country and people, together with administrative ej^erience whiSi is 
highly necessary for co-ordinating the various branches. Such an officer will have no 
bias and when the local conditions have b^n investigated by him with regard to the 
possibilities of starting any industry in a particular locality he will simply put an 
expert on to it. The Madras Fisheries Department owes its success mostly to the fact 
that it has at' its head an officer who possesses a wide knowledge of the country and 
people iu addition to administrative experience. 

Q. 61 .- 7 — The Board will be an advisory body who will assist the Director and the 
Director will be the executive officer and wiJl be under the direct control of the Provincial 
administration. 

Q, 62. — There need not be an Imnerial Director of Industries but there should be a 
central research and technological institute to the head pf which Provincial Directors 
of Industries may refer any matter for opinion and guidance. This cex^tral institute 
should print and publish the results of investigations that are being made in various 
Provinces. Fxcept giving advice he should not interfere with the work of the Provin- 
cial Directors. 

Q. 64 to 66 . — See Q. 62 supra. The central Imperial technological institute should Teohnioal and 
be able to deal with most of the industrial problems which are simmitted to it by the Scientiflo 
Provincial Directors, and if there is any which cannot be dealt with on the spot, it may departments, 
be possible for it to consult foreign authorities on such matters. The central institute 
will also thus prevent overlapping of experimental work, and the results arrived at 
in any particular invMj^gation could be made use of in any other province. This 
institute win haturally be under the control of the Imperial Government. 

Q. 67. — The^xpert will bo for the time under* the control of the local Director of 
Industries. 

Q. 68 . — It would be better if the Prdvincial Directors could also have their labo- Provinoial 
ratories, etc., to ^eal with local problems but for financial considerations it may not be departmexita. 
possible to provide them in the near future. Hence the desirabiliiy of putting all the 
^esourpM into a oentriid institute which should be up to date as regards stafi and equip- 
m.ent in all its branches. The Local Governments may have to. engage exerts to carry 
on^ any ne*# industry legmrdii^fr thn possibilities of which preliminary investigations have 
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been made by the Director and the Advisory Board with the he^ of ^e^Jtnperial' tedlmo^ 
iog-ical institute or other agencies. No dount a]%^he local Directors will have sonus 
workshops and laboratories on a small sc^d|^ minor problems in the ILralr 

instance. . . . ^ ^ 

Q. 70. — The experts en^a^ed for special! iirtl^try, facpert in a chamicak 

industry should be for a limited period. When iMj^^ias Usmonstrated the^'oCasiniMcial 
possibiHties Government should encourage private «a9if as ^HlfCtake up such tiont^^ns^nd 
the services of the e^ert placed at thehir disposal. ^ 

71 to 74. — Purely science research institutes such as the Tata indllitute in 
Baugulore should not ordinarily undertake industrial investigations,' and a research, 
student should not be burdened with the thought that the results of his work xfH^jr or 
may. not be of any commercial value. These students should be encouraged to carry on 
their research work apart from such considerations though it may be that industrial 
experts may ultimately make use of the results of their investigations. 'Selected students 
should be given liberal scholarships so that they may be free from pecuniary anxieties 
and ordinarily no time limit should be fixed. 

It is desirable to co-ordinate the research activities of people engaged in investiga- 
tions but it may not be possible to prevent overlapping. The central Imperial techno- 
logical institute (see Q. 64 supra) should issue bulletins or other publications which 
would contain information regarding investigations that are being made by various 
people and this may prevent overlapping to some extent. ^ .< 

Qs. 75 anS, 76. — The institution of the Indian Science Congress' is larg^y contri- 
buting to' the creation of desire especially in the yoimg Indian ofBcers of the various 
Government 7’echnical and Industrial Departments, to carry on original scientific investi- 
gations in their respective subjects. As this is a ve:^ valuable training Government 
should encourage such officers to attend the annual sessions of the Congress so that they 
may become acquainted with people engaged in smiliar work in other parts of India. 
Apart from the scientific atmosphere which it creates it is not desirable to tax th^ 
Congress as a body with industrial problems. 

Q. 77. — Technical and scientific experts who are already in Government service 
should be encouraged by pecuniary and other help to improve their knowledge by study- 
ing the conditions in other countries. Such men who have by actual work proved their 
capacity will be far superior to the majority of the raw students fresh from the college- 
to whom the Government of India technical scholarships have hitherto been granted. 
It is often said that these students find it very difficult to get admittance into European 
factories and workshops, but one of the important causes which prevents them from 
getting the. benefit of such factories is their utter ignorance of even the elementary 
knowledge of the industry for which they are sent out.' I have heard it said that these- 
man; could not even make a rough sketch to express their ideas of anything they required 
and did not even know how to use a screw driver or spanner. They would put so many 
questions and wanted every little thing to be done for them by others. Such men caiL 
never command any attention from an European factory manager or workmen. But on 
the other hand if the Indian student who is sent to study an industry in foreign coun- 
tries knew something of it already — the conditions under which it is carried on in his own 
country — and had sdso a workshop training in the use of ordinary -tools, etc., he would 
not only be able to command respect but may pick up the required knowledge without 
any great difficulty. Hence, other qualifications being similar, preference should be- 
given to men who are already in service. 

Q. 79. — "Want of public libraries containing technical and scientific works of refer- 
ence is being felt by people who are actually interested in industries. A good collection 
of books on various subjects should be placed under the Director of Industries in' each 
Province and they should be made available to the public for reference. 

Q. 80 and 81. — A college of commerce will be the means of training young mei^ in 
modern business methods, a knowledge of which is almost as important as techmcal 
training. 

Q. 91. — Eor the newly introduced industry of fish-canning, which requires high 
class technical skill and care, it is desirable that Government should regulate it by 
jmeaus of inspection, testing, etc., and those factories jwhich 'do not come to the- 
‘standard should be prevented from manufacturing such" food products. Similarly fish 
^uano, which is easily adulterated by the admixture of sand, sh^^d be subjected to the 
inspection of Government officers and penalties imposed on ^ose who defraud the- 
consumers and thereby in the long run ruin the industry which has become a very 
important one in recent years on me West Coast. The Provincial Director of'Indvs- 
tries should be empowered to deal with such matters. 

Q. 97 . — ^liight railways through -the interior of the West Ooas^^striots will hurgely 
benefit the planting and produce industries. 

Q. 100. — ^Most of rivers which were at one time navigable to Indian wiling^ 
vessels have beecme^tHS^m es waterways, as they are silted' up especially at their mouths. 
Attempts should be ihadej to keep open the bars hy dredgii^* 

Q. I0|.. — I have heard that Indian merchants ^d it difficult to gocdb 

iQi^ign eodntries ^-wing^ their inabili^ to aeciire frmghi at reasonable rates. 
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The remedy l»^e organisation of slup building and the training of Indians as seamen 
.and na-^gatom. My vie-^frs on' this vei^ imj^rtant subject of developing the oversea carry- 
ing trade of India in which tii b# fe diansjfttajt,-Anve their proper share are set forth in a 

g iper which I contribuied |n^n Tnduetrial Conference held at Bombay in 

ecember 1915 a copy of wh^h isj^^Haiftied belo^„ * 

. — A® fish-pring industrjr I would strongly advocate the modifi- Genena. 

^atipn df4:he rules regidatillgl tbf ism of duty free salt in the fish-curing yards in this 
Preside nc y^ they may be made sijffilar to those^ in force in the Bombay Presidency. 

As regwWs the^^ development of &e fishing industry generally, the improvement of the 
.•econoinac condition of the fisherfiidlt: is of foremost importance. Organisation of co- 
societies together with loans from Government at low rate of interest to free 
tkein from Sowcars, and opening of schools for imparting general instruction and certain 
special matters connected with their industry, are some of the practical ways in which 
such economic improvements could be gradually brought about. (A^ide Bulletin No. 9 
issued by the Madras Government Fisheries department). 

III-, — Ship building which was at one time a very important industry in some 
parts of this Presidency is almost dying out. This should be revived and modem 
methods introduced with the aid of Government. See Q. 101 supra. 


Lecture, on Fishery Industry and Economics. 

Delivered hy Mr. V. Govinuan, b.a., r.l.s., at the Madras Indkistrial Exhibition. 

in January 1915. 

All along the coast of India and Burma which extends over 5,000 miles we have a 
-number of sea-faring communities who are mostly engaged in the fishing industry but this 
evening I shall try to confine my remarks to the present condition of the industry as it 
exists on the sea-coast of the Madras Presidency alone. Thirty-five years ago Hr. Bay 
speaking about our fisherfolk remarked “ Thej” are poor and miserable with poverty, are 
reported to be decreasing in numbers due to cholera or other diseases, emigration, or 
accepting service as lascars in coasting vessels. These are people who in olden times 
were among the most prosperous of the inhabitants along the coast, who when the 
Portuguese first landed were able to bring large armies into the field, whose occupation is 
now but too little considered by some of our Indian officials — as a civilian remamed that 
sympathy ought not to be wasted on fishermen for they are an independent careless and 
-drunken^set of men."" Things have changed for the better since the davs of Dr. Day and 
though there is still inuch poverty and avoidable mortality among the fisherfolk, and 
though they are still illiterate, careless and very often addicted to intemperate habits, 
and though the iinprovements which Dr. Day so devoutly advocated and worked for with 
unceasing enthusiasm and energy, still remain mostly unrealised, the fisherfolk may well 
congratulate themselves on the fact that a patemaf Government have seriously taken 
up the question of improving them and developing their industry. It is with this view 
that the Fisheries Department has been organised and though it is only 10 years since 
it . came into being its efforts have in some little measure as His Excellency so very 
sympathetically remarked on the opening day of this Exhibition** reached to tke benefit 
of that large and hitherto perhaps neglected section of our population — our fisherfplk."" 

In order to understand the value of improvements already introduced and those under 
contemplation it is necessary to see what is the condition of the fisherfolk or what it 
was till recently. 

Diving as our fisherfolk do in isolated hamlets not easily accessible from towns ana 
villages, they seldom come in contact with other castes and as the fishing industry has 
for ages been looked down upon no one takes any interest in it. Hence most of our 

• countrymen and especially the educated classes know very little of the nature of their 

• occupation, their difficulties, their privations and the dangers they have to encounter. 
Catamarans and dug-out canoes which are very primitive and fragile, giving hardly any 
shelter from sun and rain, are the crafts they use in the pursuit of their industry. But 
nature has been^kind to them and disasters which befall the toilers of the sea in other 

■'Countries owing to sudden storms, seldom happen to them as the seasons of. storms and 
■ cydones are more defined on our coast. Nevertheless accidents do happen and our- 
fisher-women have often to cry like the Newhaven fishwives — -** It"s no fish ye*re buying — ^ 
its men.*s lives."" Our fishermen cannot go out to any great distance from the shore as there 
is no accommodation in their fragile and tiny craft to carry food and drink or for preserv- 
ing their, catches* on board, and they are therefore obliged to return to the shore before 
sunset, and tiiis together with the great uncertainty of the returns to their labour '%as a 
'detenf&t effect on the industrv- And after all what is the remuneration they get for all 
the and faliguef*'they undergo ? In this climate^ fish cannot be kept for naOre than 

a few hours after thoy arecaptured ,and in hamlets which are far from fish-curing yards or 
thickly Wiabited towhs, the^price they fetch is very small. Mp- olden times the men 
cmM^ored the fish smd their womenfolk carried them in the fresh stat# to interior villages 
.'W^sB tiny were mostly bartered for grain and other food stuff, or they cured them with 
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salt earth which they collected from the salfae deposits ' fields. .But whea the 

collection of the salt earth was prohibited o^iug^ ta the ixUA>du(iliion of the salt tax, fist^ 
curing yards ^ were opened by Government enabUxur fish ^to be cured witit duW- 
free salt which wa^ issued under certain conditions lai#^ dowi|3^Qr the purmsstt., safe- 
guarding the revenue. But most fisherfolk were reluctant to resort to these ^^ards o#ing 
to their timidity and the fear that any slight infringement^of the rules would result In 
their being sent to jail. The result of this was that petty anerchants belonging to other ^ 
castes. took advantage of it and started fish-curing. .With cheap salt at theit disposal aud*^ 
with fish which the fisherfolk were obliged to sell them at cheap rates owing^ ^ their' 
inability to cure them themselves, these men were enabled to make large profits -atid to 
that e3t>tent the fisherfolk were deprived of their due share of the^profit resulting froip. their 
industry, and they gradually became indebted to these outsiders. This unfavourable- 
result has been brought abtuit by the action of the fisherfolk themselves, and it will 
take u long time for them to regain their independence but in the meantime most of 
them have to depend on the earnings of their male members alone for their livelihood, 
which is hardly sufficient considering that for generations the conjoint efforts of the 
men and women have been required to support the family and to keeji the pot boiling. 

The fisherfolk are a thriftless people who have no idea of the value of money : 
they spend it as soon as they get it. This characteristic* may be due to some extent to the 
fact that they capture at times heavy catches of fish and thereby get a lot of money 
and hope they will have the same luck every day. They borrow money in (TgiSe of bad 
seasons and also for bu^’-ing boats and i»ets from the above described ^petty merchants 
or other middlemen at exorbitant rates of interest or on other stringent terms, e.gr, in 
some placies a fisherman who borrows has to pay the lender for every Its. 200 borrowed, 
a sum equal to tJie daily earnings of a man working his nets and boats which may vary 
from As. 2 to Us. 25 per day. In some other places all the fish landed by the borrower 
must be sold to the lender’ at 10 to 25 per cent less than the current market price. 
Moreover as the lender will not accept repayment of the loan in small instalments and as 
the fishermen seldom can save a lump sum it remains a permanent debt growing from 
father to son to the great disadvantage of the borrower. The rate of interest is some- 
times as high as 36 per cent or even more in case of failure to repay at the stipulated 
time. With a view to remedy this state of everlasting indebtedness, the Fisheries 
Department have been preaching to the fisherfolk in certain localities about the advanta- 
ges of co-operative societies and after four years of constant talk a society was formed and 
registered last year at Tanur and another is in the course of formation at Tellicherry. 
Unlike ordinary credit societies, the members of these fishermen^s societies are compelled 
to pay small monthly contributions for a limited' period and thus create their own 
capital. The growth of such societies must necessarily be slow but considering the 
thriftless character of the folk it is better to wait than borrow money from other 
sources. The management of these societies is a very difficult task as mo^t of the mem- 
bers are illiterate and in some villages it is even impossible to get a sufficient number of 
intelligent men to form the panchayat or to serve as office bearers. 

We often hear it said that it is very difficult to persuade our ryots, our artisans, our 
weavers or our fishermen tp improve their respective industries by the introduction of 
modern scientific methods and appliances as practised in other countries. So far as the 
fisherfolk of our West Coast are concerned it is pleasing to note that they have disproved 
this remark to some extent. No doubt they don’t rush to copy an example simply on 
seeing it demonstrated on a small scale, but when they see that there is money to be 
made, no serious persuasion is needed to make them take up a good example. I shall 
mention two incidents to illustrate this. Some 25 years ago when the hii^ shore seine 
known as Rampani was mewly introduced and operated at Malpe by some Goanese fisher- 
men, the local fishermen were greatly annoyed and opposed its 'introduction tooth and 
nail which resulted in rioting and the sub-magistrate of the neighbourhood had to hold 
his court in the fiishing village for weeks together till peace and order were restored. 
But since then the loc^ fisherfolk have found out that this new net is very effective to 
capture the large shoals of sardines and mackerels which visit their chores; there «u:e 
record crtches of a single haul which realized a couple of thousands of rupees and though 
it is a very expensive net costing three to five thousand rupees per sqt and requiring 60 to 
60 men to work it, they have adopted it very largely and ^ve almost discarded the types 
of nets which their fathers used for catching same kinds of fish. A Kampani net is 
about a thousand fathoms long and is made up of a number of separate pieces and 
heaoe it is mostly worked on a oo-operative basis. Bach of the 60 or €0 men c^ontributes 
hi^ bodily labour and a ninuber of pieces of the net which when laced together foxm the 
comply net, and the sale-proceeds of the fiidi captured are divided among thim. The 
^eoond^stance is that of the manufewsture of fish-oil and guano. Till recently me large 
jjniantities of vOil,#ardimMi available on the West Coast used to b^ oonvertsd iikto manure 
4yimfMve and oflmiBive method of sun-drying Oh the q|»en iMMich* 
method 'wnC vmy pmndioial to all conoeyned; it made. the loMity vexy hfttthnifcary end the 
nfiehsi^ created was so intolerable ^hhi a h«oe hummMdy 
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it '* tlw first liil% of defence cf tibe ^ast.** Moreover by beings thrown on tlw 
fcee oll ^wen. toe fat melted 41x01 of sand ai^^red to the fish so much so that 30 per oent 
hw ioensidered o. v||v bad^^sample which meant that for every 100 bairs which the 
plater %o^ht he h^ im only to pay for 30 bag-s of sand for which* he had no use but 
aldo pay aUT the incidental chi^ffes such as bagging, carting, rail freight, etc., on those 
30 bags. Moreover, it retaimed a high percentage of fat which made it a low grade 
z^jMlure, as fat is not required for plant life. But in 1909, the department introduced 
a tiew^ method of treating this fish lor manure and it has been largely copied by the 
peop^» This is a simple process in which the fish is boiled in open iron vats and the 
boiled stuff is ^^t in coir bags and the moisture and oil pressed out by means of a hand 
screw- press. The resulting cake after drying in the sun becomes a very good fertiliser 
known as fish g^ano and the oil is a valuable article of commerce largely used in various 
industries such as jute batching, leather tanning, candle and soap making, paints, steel 
tempering, etc. In less than five years, this industry has grown beyond our expectations 
and there are at present on the W est Coast nearly 250 factories for treating sardines in 
this manner, but the most interesting point is that the majority of these factories are 
owned and worked) by the ordinary fisherfolk themselves who had previously never known 
of these methods. The cost of a factory varies from Rs. 2,600 to Rs. 4,000 or taking a 
low average of Rs. 2,500 per factory, the total investment in this new .industry by our 
people comes to more than six lakhs of rupees. The department had only to demonstrate 
the metly;^, of manufacture and give the people the necessary information about pric'j^ 
and markets. !How the trade in these two commodities — oil and guano — has been 
steadily increasing is shown by the following figures taken from the export returns P — 



fish oil. 

Fish 

['uano. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1910-11 

OAL.1.0H8. 

72,880 

K3. 

62.680 

Tom. 

188 

BB. 

18,648 

1011-12 

120,821 

77,664 

207 

17,866 

1012-18 . . 1 

66.080 

46,776 1 

1,872 

1,64,016 

1013-14 

877,744 

2,29,014 1 

4,726 . 

4,08,787 . 

i 


The year 1912-13 and the last two seasons (1914 and 1916) were failures owing ta 
the non-arrival of fat sardine shoals on the coast and hence the reduction in the output. 
Though such valuable manure is manufactured on our coast, it is a regrettable fact that 
the major portion of it is exported to fertilise the fields in Japan and other foreign 
countries, but steps are now being taken with the aid of the Agricultural Departm^t 
to introduce this among our ryots and a few persons who have tried it have already 
found out its value. As illiterate fishermen have been able to appreciate the value of 
improved methods in its manufacture, we may reasonably hope that the illiterate ryot 
will also open his eyes to the benefits to be derived by using it for his crops. 

All fisherfolk, no matter where they are, are imbued with an abundant feeling of 
superstition which passes for- religion, but in the case of some of our fisherfolk thia 
superstition has a bad economic effect on the industry. On the Gan jam and Godavari 
coast, for instance, they worship a large number of gods and goddesses as well as their 
deceased ancestors who are represented in wooden and clay figures of various shape and 
sijse' —one of them being the figure of a ** Bengali Babu wearing a hat and riding a 
black horse.*’ I don’t know how a Bengali Babu came to be worshipped as a god by the 
fisherfolk. Offerings of goats, pigs, fowls, flowers, arrack, toddy, etc., are made to these 
god)^ and goddesses before using a new boat or net, before fishing operations are under- 
taken, bom when good catches are landed and when fish is scarce and when there is fear 
of an ^idemic. Much money;, mostly borrowed, is spent in this way and all fishing i» 
stoppedffpr days on suoIl occasions and as there is much drinking they acquire intemperate 
habits. iSven the fishffi^olk who are converts to Christianity and Muhammadanism are 
not free from- superstitious practices. 

The condition of the fishing hamlets all along the coast is very pitiable. They are. 
mosdy mtuated far away from towns without any roads or other proper communications 
and 'tno as^aitaTy i|iarroundings are of the rudest and scantiest desoirotion even in the case 
of are within or in easy reach of municipalities. The nshing hamlet situated 

in fctski !uif Coemii^ia Bunder is a typical example where such conditions prevaih Ail 

the dirt are thrown without any regard to sanitation all over tike plac^ 

and px^uoed by the putrefaction of such animal matter is wafted over that 

thidkly pmulatea HCity ^ A:om .one end to the other. If the authoritkjjjg 
of^ atteiflicn to this jpqt all the putre:Qnt% and deeayuV 

*a:imolth -cea be easily (^verM^te.uaiM 
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He. 35 to He. 40 per ton ex*faotory. Xiar^e quantities of prawn idcin manure are a, - , 

from the West Coast — ^the quantity exported in 1914-15 ' being* 680 tons 'rale ^ 

Hs. 3S,228— -most of which like hah g*uano ^es unfortunately to Japan vi& ColonthoM 

The illiteracy and the consequent i^noraa^ of the fiaherfora as in other industra^ 
oommunities are fundamental causes which mirRiiie agai^VK the attempts made to impi^v^ 
the. fishing industry and make it not only profitable to the hard toilers of the sea but alro 
contribute directly or indirectly towards the increase of the food supply of our country. 
Our fisherfolk taking them all over will compare most favourably with other classes as 
regards the industry of the men and women and they cannot be accused of beiixg lazy, 
but the ignorance which they share with other communities similarly circumstanced, 
is the main cause of their backward condition. In most iEuropean countries as well as in 
Japan fishermen and seamen are specially trained for their arduous occupation. JFor 
instance in Belgium — ^that brave little country which has sufiered so much in this 
terrible war — almost every seaport town maintains institutions for the training of fisher- 
men known as Kcoles professionelles de peche subsidees par 1* Btat (i.e., professional 
fishery schools subsidised by the State) as well as the higher navigation schools at 
Antwerp and Ostend. The syllabus of study includes a knowledge of language (French 
and Flemish), arithmetic, geography, physiology, hygiene, and such technical subjects 
as the elements of navigation ^ including rules of the road, signalling with flags and 
lamps, telegraphy induing wireless, making and mending of ropes and nets, structure 
and working of steam engines and boilers. The lads are eUso sent out in fishjjtig vessels 
to serve as apprentices in order to gain practical experience. In India we liave hardly 
begun to study the industry but the Department has already started a small techniosd 
school at Tanur where the fisher lads when they return from sea after their day's labour 
are taught the three R’s and some technical subjects such as the making of , twines, 
mending nets, carpentry and the curing of fish according to improved methods. Matters 
relating to sanitation, education, medical aid, communication, etc., are beyond the pur- 
view of this department but wherever such defects are nbticed or wants are felt the 
matter is brought to the notice of the proper authorities and attempts made to improve 
matters. 

Intemperance which is so much prevalent among . the fisherfolk coupled with their 
thriftless habits, keeps them always in want. Men, women and even little babies must 
in some places have their drink of toddy. Often I have seen mothers giving toddy 
to their little infants and on questioning them about it, vou will get the replv that it 
does good to the little ones. The truth is the little mite gets intoxicated and falls 
fast asleep allowing the mother to attend to her work undisturbed for hours together 
till it wakes up from this unnatural sleep. The Department has been ^deavouring to 
spread ideas of temperance and thrifty habits by the organization of societies. There 
are alrea^ several fishermen's temperance societies in some of the fishing hamlets 
of South Aanara which are doing good work and as they have strong caste panchayats, 
it is hoped that this useful work will s])read. Two years ago the headmen^ of the 
Moger caste in the northern parts of South Kanara passed a resolution at their caste 
oonfebrence enforcing temperance among the members of their community. They 
adhered to the resolution for several months but gradually owing to the influence of the 
toddy vendors who suffered heavy loss as the fisherfolk are their best customers, they 
again began to drink. Nevertheless the leaders of the coniinunity have ^ not lost 
hope. There is a temperance society at Malpe which in addition to stopping drink 
has also imdertaken the collection of sums of mon^ which the members^ have saved 

py 

during 1 

600 in 1 , ., .. 

at a low rate of interest. Attempts are also being made to enable these associations to 
cmen night schools in their village®. Fisher boys Of even 6 or 6 years of agfo go out with 
their elders for fishing, not necessarily to eara any wages but to be trained in 'their 
hereditary occupation as they consider that such early training is veiy necessary to 
make them fit for their arduous toil. Even when they do not go fistong, they have 
other employment during the day time such as twisting and preparini^ cottou and 
hemp^ making and mending nets, ropes, etc., and it is imnossible for tike large matonly 
. of the fisher children to attend th® ordinary day schools. Hence the need for nig^ 
schools where they could bo taught to read and write after they have finished their 
day's work. 

Fishing industry occhpies a prominent plaoewin almost^ aU. tike ipMrithaoi^ oeotlitrtos 


fcthe*”’iOTrd\^«re*'even arfatoc:^^ and kings l^vo invested moa^ in 
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.ca*inot be sold as freab, they are ssdted, but the tainted 
**••"• * ™5® produced stlolu -to it or even becomes worse. Sucb commodities cannot 

** “ uo wonder that decent people have abstatoed^^ 
d^ingMn it. Within oertam municipal areas the storing of such fish is treated as an 
^aensi^We and those wlAdeal i^*^have to take fut a Ucense pay^ a 
foe. Practically the wlted and dried ^feh which is now sold in the ba£a^ Ind whiS 
IS so largely availed of by our masses and even by the classes as food, is treated by the 
sazut^ authorities in the same way as they treat raw skins, and hides or other evil 
t^gs such as manure, etc., and I think they are not far wrong. In this 
® are some samples of salted fish cured and dried according to improved 

me^ods and you will ngt perceive any smell coming out of them. That shows that 
with a little care ^d labour it is possible to cure our figrh in a much better manner than 
is at present practised. To popularise such improved methods, it is necessary to educate 
the consumer more than the curer, for if the consumers will not accept any fish that 
18 n<rt pro^rly treated, the curers will as a matter of course adopt those methods which 
this JJepartment has been trying to introduce. 


Before concluding I would request you not to go away with the idea that the 
f^islmnes Department have done anything extraordinary. We have after all only 
touched the fringe of a big and important food-producing industry, and it may take 
many years before anything substantial in its develojiment is seen, especially by people, 
who hav£ hitherto paid no attention to it and who know nothing of its condition. 
But mord' than air the efforts of the Department, we require the school masters’ patient 
and noble servides to stimulate the dormant powers of the fisherfolk to enable them to 
understand correctly and to follow intelligently the advice given by experts. At 

S resent there are hundreds of fishing villages all along our coast where you wiil not 
nd even a single individual who can read or write, and whenever they have anything 
to be read or written they go to the village B^omatti who keeps a bazaar or to the 
influential toddv vendor in the neighbourhood. It is an often repeated and com- 
mon place remark that no industry can be developed without developing the condition • 
of the people who are engaged in it. The late lamented Mr. Gokhale is said to have 
expressed the opinion that if compulsory primary education could not be enforced 
throughout the country, he would at least be satisfied if it was introduced in areas 
where there are 20 per cent of the children of school-going age already attending 
schools. That IS progress no doubt — but in the line of least resistance, and I beg 
to differ from that great man. If our industries are to attain anything like steady 
and progressive development it is of the utmost importance that our industrial and 
artisan classes who are strugglincr in ignorance and want, should receive the benefit 
of elenaentary education which is the only panacea fov all the evils they suffer and the 
sooner it is undertaken the better and easier it will be. 


The Trainmg of Indiana aa Seamen and Navtgatora. 

(A paper read at the Indian Industrial Conference 1915 by Mr. V. Govindan, b.a., f.z.s., 
Assistant Director, Madras Government Fisheries.) 


This is a subject which has hardly received any adequate attention at the hands 
of the leaders of public opinion in this country. Unlike agriculture and other indus- 
tries the seamen’s occupation is :nom its very nature, comparativelv unknown to and 
does not form a subject even for academic discussion by our educated classes, but it is 
a wonder why our merchant classes have not taken an interest in it, considering the 
large volume of commodities imported and exported by them by sea. With the excep- 
tion of the efforts made by Mr. Muhammad Yusuf Ismail, who has been maintaining 
since last year a small training ship in the Bombay Harbour for the benefit of the 
sons^ of our Indian seamen, no serious attempts have been made to give our sea-faring 
ff>lk a scientific training in their hereditary pr ofession according to modem requirements. 
Hence it is all the-more creditable to Mr. Yusuf Ismail that he Mk undertaken at 1*** 
era expense to organise a scheme which is calculated to raise the status and accom- 
plishment oJ9«.our Indiga seamen,” and to the Government of Bombay who have 
wdeomed his proposal with the support and encouragement it deserves. It Aquires 
no elaborate statisttos to prove the huge volume of. trade, which India carries on with . 
almost evety comer of* the world. The following statement shows the number and 
tonnage of vessels which entered from and cleared to all countries during the five 
years ending . 191)^10 ^ 
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The number of such oceftn-going vesselB for the same period are dis^bH^tid 
the following flags : — 


isos^os. ^ 

1009-10. 

1910-11. 

—.5; — 

1911-12. 

roit-is. 

4,288 

4,722 

4,761 

6,117 

6,189 

487 

456 

410 

412 

608 

156 

* 920 

206 1 

2x8 

246 

79 

63 

77 

121 

107 

106 

96 

104 

184 

181 

76 

81 

84 

88 

90 

56 

66 

• 66 

66 

47 


Britiah 

Uvrmaxi - . . 

▲vstro^Hnn^arian 

Japanese . . 

ITorweffian 

Italian 

Jfrenoh 


This includes, no doubt, steamers belonging to the Indian Steam Navigation Corn-* 
panics, which are mostly coasting steamers, but their number is insigniflcant as com- 
pared with those of foreign nations, whose number and tonnage, as can be seen from 
the above statement, have been steadily increasing. It is therefore high time for 
India to step in and claim her due share of her over-sea-carrying trade. Attempts have 
been made from time to time to orsranise the so-called Swade^i ” Steam Navigation 
Companies, which have ended mostly in such disastrous failures as to •discourage our 
country-men from venturing again into that business. And before further steps are 
taken in that direction the real causes of such failures should be found out. It has been 
said that they failed because of the keen competition from the existing steamship 
companies. It is no doubt a true statement, but it is not the whole truth and un- 
fortunately most people draw wrong conclusions from it. Competition is the soul of 
modern industrial developments and every one who enters into an industry not only 
courts competition but also competes. Save not the humblest weavers, smiths and 
others artisans of India to compete with their modem rivals in various countries backed 
with enormous capital and scientific resources? They no doubt do not come across 
the operations of their powerful rivals and do not know who they are, but a steam! 
navigation company has its rivals at its very doors and having to* face them at close 
quarters is comparatively unnerved. But the real cause of such failures is due to the 
lack of neceesaxy' knowledge in the management and particularly to the want of Indians 
who are trained in the art of modern navigation and technical skill to take charge of 
their vessels. The organisers of such companies hitherto^ depended on Indian capital, 
but that alone without Indian brains to run it and Indian seamen to navigate their 
vessels, was not enough to bring them success. The history of the development of 
the mercantile navy of Japan is a valuable example and indicates how 'India should 
develop hers. The Japanese were not expert navigators a century ago, and depended 
upon Chinese bottoms to carry their commodities to distant lands, whereas India by 
the technical skill and perfection which her seafaring people attained in their caUing 
from time immemorial occupied the proud position of ** the queen of the Bastem 
seas.” India still possesses the descendants of those early navigators who are still 
engaged in their hereditaiy calling, though without any modem scientific training. 
All mong the Indian coast from Beduchistan to Chittagong there are various sea-faring 
communities who carry on the coasting trade in their almost primitive sailing crafts 
such as dhows, buglows, kottias, pattimars, dhonies, schocmers, etc., some of them 
going BO far south as Zanzibar and to the Bast as far as Singapore, and as they are 
able to sail their vessels safe in these distant oceans depending as they do entirely 
on their instincts unaided by any modern scientific instruments and appliances, it may 
be safely presumed that with the necessary training in~ up-to-date scientS^ methods thqy 
could be made as capable navigators as any other people. We have decidedly ilm 
right sort of men and all that is required is to educate . them and train them in the 
proper way. The first thing that Japan .did when she began -to organise her carxyizig 
trade was to train ire her own men in modem methods. . For this purpose selected men 
after a preliminary^raining were sent to serve on foreign vessels t^ they acqtured 
the necessary knowledge and experience to man and navigate their own stecmi^k 
J»»pan and other maritime nations have established institutions for the special * 

of'thehr navigators and seamen. Take for instance the example of 
dear little country that has suffered so much in this terrible 'drar. A£ ^ 

important seaport in Belgium maintains institutions for the training of flahmmeo hnd 
seanilen known as Bcoles professionelle de peche subsidees par lOStat {pumi^fatMOiinl 
■ ■ jubsidised by, the State), I’Ecole de >pupilles de la ^ Ihe 


fishery schools subsidised . * * . - ^ . 

higher navigation schools supported by the State at Antwerp and .tmaoS,. nmt 

o^^ese are tj^pas 4^ school# engaged ^in the profissskmal education df ypmig 
may becahne fishmnem hut as every fi^mman to have a knoade^^ 

the staAy indudm a Icnowladge of lang^uage ^ 
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Iti years . bid and kave . already passed throu^li the . ordinary elementaxy . sclioole and . 
X^amt to read f^4 jvrrite. After being trained for about 6 years in these institutions 
the;j^ are sent dht aniapprentices in fishing veraels for further practical training and experir 
-ence and on the "completion of their appren^ce course are examined by «a Board appointed 
Ay Government who grant them certificates of competency to serve as regular hands on 
board fishing vessels. After serving as seamen or engine room hands for a few years more 
those who wish to undergo a further course of training join the higher schools of 
jiavigation and pass out as qualified navigators and marine engineers. It w^l be seen 
that general education is an important factor in imparting a. thorough training and in 
India also the same should be done and the pupils taught English and the general 
subjects before their technical training commences, especially in the case of pupils 
who wish to undergo the higher courses in navigation and become masters of ocean 
going vessels. Such institutions can be established in India without any serious diffi- 
culty and the sooner our public spirited men undertake it the better it will be. 

(To be read in connection with, answer to Q. 60.) 

Wo had experience of a big fishery concern in this Province proving a failure 
though it was run by a company with the assistance of a business man of great ability 
■O^nd with the help of scientific experts. They failed mainly because they had no knowl- 
•edge of the local conditions. Though a big company, backed by business ability, expert 
skill, and financial* resources, failed, the same industiy is now being carried on by nearly 
260 small factories on the coast under the guidance of the Fisheries Department. As 
for business men getting into a groove and not being able to take a wider view of things 
the following may be cited as an example. The European firms on the coast who have 
been supplying manure and other requirements to the planters have, for more than 
half a century, been buying fish manure prepared according to the most priinitive, 
wasteful, and offensive method of sun-drying on the open beach. This unavoidably 
'Contained a large proportion of sand and a high percentage of fat which made it a^ low 
grade manure. Though the manufacture of fish manure by the simple method of boiling 
the green fish and extracting the oil from it has been carried on in other countries 
nnd apparently known to Europeans, no attempt was ever made to introduce such 
improved methods on the coast but they were satisfied with what the ignorant fishermen 
supplied them. 


OuAi. Evidence, 2nd February 1917. 


Sir F , H. Stewart. — Q. How long have you been an Assistant Director of Fisheries P — 
A. About the middle of 1908, I was appointed as Personal Assistant to Sir Frederick 
Nicholson. After I returned from Europe in 1914 I was made an Assistant Director. 

Q. Aifter you joined as Personal Assistant, you went to Europe to study the 
• question? — A. I was sent to Europe by Government. 

Q. To what particular pieces did you go specially P — A. I went all over Great Britain 
and Ireland. I have been up in Norway as far as B^ergen. I have also gone to Holland, 
Belgium, Germnny and France. I know the Brittany coast. 

Q. On what sort of lifies did you set to work? — A. I went to see the things for 
myself. 

Q. To find out their methods? — A. Yes. I went out fishing myself to learn the 
thing. 

Q. You tell us quite clearly in your evidence about the difficulties that at present 
exist in regard to ine existing c^encies for financing the fishing industry. It looks 
wery unsatra^eustory and ve^ hard on the people who are engaged in it and your remedy 
is to start 6o-pperative societies. Have you got any co-operative societies already estab- 
lishedP— A. We have got two establishedf and last week I have sent in an application 
for the starting of another.* 

Q. Is that for fisherwen only P — A . Yes. 

Q. Is it for purposes of credit or to help them to market the fish? — A. It is mostly 
for credit purposes. They are not encouraged to borrow money from the central 
'banks. We are trying to make them create their own capital. We make them pay 
monthly * deposits of one rupee or half a rupee and thus they have to create a capital of 
"their own. will take four or five years by the time that they are able to collect a 
decent aam,- ’ ' ' 


aooiety to help ihem in any other wayP — A. As the money comes in 
'we dietftiWtt v , , 

47. Is that otkligatory saving or ountribution towards the share P— o' 
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JF* . a. Stewart, — Q. ITou tell us ab^iut tlie fish rta-n n i which you 
derozibe as bemg^ both a pioneer factory and also a dexaonstratui^^^a^n^ and yoflZt 
think that it is very useful as a demonstration factory. Do the pesaiMlrTOund about 
who are skig^g^ed ki the industry come and see how the things are worked P — ^4..’ We du 
not encourage the ordina^ people to take up the canning industry. It requires a goo% 
deal of scientific knowledge. It would not do to encourage the ordinary fisher foils 
to take up such a delicate industry. 

Q. It is hardly a demonstration factory then P—4. We have got a European firm now 
who have taken it up as a big concern. But there was an old factory managed by a 
frenchman in Malabar itself^ in .Mahe. Those people wanted to sell it off and for a 
loi^ time they were not able to get any purchasers. The' present people came out 
an^were guided by the success of the Government fisheries. That was not thought worth 
doing by others. So they were encouraged to take it up. 

Q. Are they Europeans P — 4. Yes. The manager of the factory has applied to us 
several times and we have been giving him a lot of information. 

Q. Are they a local firm P — 4. They are a JSIadras firm of importance. 

Q. You are the honorary manager of the Brahmo Samaj Poor schools and the 
Secretary of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. You take a great interest in the 
work of night schools for helping poor people. Do you find that night schools are 
successful, that the boys and young men who come to them are able to pay their full 
attention to studies aftjgr they have been working all day.^ — 4. We, give them half 
an hour or an hour. In the beginning they feel it somewhat difficult to attend but gra- 
dually they take to it. They could easily attend for an hour or half an hour. 

Q. W'hat do you teach them? — A. We teach them reading and writing the verna- 
cular and arithmetic. If boys are very earnest we also teach them to read and write 
English. 

Q- You do not teach them any technical subjects P — 4. Our efforts are confined 
to Madras. We have got the boys employed in various factories. 

Q. You refer to the desirability of Government inspection and certificates of quality 
with reference to the fish canning industry to prevent adulteration. Is there anything 
of that sort now in existence at allP — 4. No. 


Q, Cured fish however bad it may be may be sold? — 4. Yes. In fact ordinary 
fish -curing is considered an objectionable trade. Exporters if they want to store edible 
fish within Municipal limits have to take out a licence paying heavy fees. 

Q. You then say * As regards the fish-curing industry I would strongly advocate 
the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in the fish-curing 
yards in this Presidency and that they may be made similar to those in force in the 
Bombay Presidency.’ What are the rules in force there nowj — 4. There are about 120 
fish-curing yards all along^he coast. In the weat coast there is a larger number. The 
fi^ermen have to bring their fish after being cleaned into the enclosures where the 
Government Salt Department issues salt at a fixed proportion for the various kinds of 
fish. 


Q. Have they got to be cured in the Government yards? — 4.. Yes. It has got to 
be kept for a night and then it is taken out of the salting tubs the next day and dried 
and it will be flowed out of the yard only on the third day. In Bombay there are 
no strict rules regarding the proportion of salt. In Bombay a quantity of fish is bronght 
by a curer and he says that he wants so much of salt, half a maund or one maund or 
whatever it is. The officers do not care to know what proportion he is using for a 
particular quantity of fish. He is at liberty to take it away afterr oight or ten days or 
even earlier. 

Q, He has to take his fish to the Government yardP — A, "Xes. 'He is at liberty^' 
take it away even the very next day. These people being smaH^ capitalists or Uo ^pltar 
lists at all, they want to dispose of their goods as quickly as possible. All these rules 
have been made to protect the interests of the revenue. 

Q, You refer to education again and you say that the department has already 
started a small school at Tanur where the ^her lads when they return from sea after 
their day’s labour are taught the three B’s and some technical subjects. The fishing 
hoi^s are very long. Don't they go away at day break? — Yes. 

Q, When do they get back? — A. By noon cur 1 o’clock. Or semeHua^ 
the other way. They may ^go out in the noon and come in the e-v^ning. . 
they go in the night and come in fike maming^'- There are no fined heuxs. 

ij. Are they taking advantage, ef^ the s^dolF — A. We have | 
of hayr who are intel^gle^ land who hawt jjhprovnd oenpid 
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Q. Bat is ^or ide»; that if you ]gfive them a little elementary education, 

jet them out. of tSfCj^jlitehee of the money lenders and make them shake Ofii the propen- 
aiiy to dr i n k j|j|j||^^<gltld ^^reatly alleviate their condition ? — A . Most of them otb Muham- 
madans at 'Tan^ and they do not drink. But all the same they sj^end the money in 
^ mme way or otlijpr as soon as they get it. 

' '■ y jSfV. C. JE. LfOto . — 1 should like to confine myself now to the west coast. Are there 
any^ primary schools for these fishermen^s children ¥ — A . They are very few. ^ There 
are hardly any schools in the fishing villages. In big cities like Calicut and Tellicherry 
the Municipality maintains small schools, not necessarily for the fisher boys. 

Q. ,Do a number of the fisher boys attend the Municipal primary schools in Calicut? 

— A. Yes. A small number of Hindu fisher boys but hardly any Muhammadan boys. 

Q. Are there any in BeyporeP — A. No school. 

Q. They do not go to school there? — A. Very few go. 

Q. Where is the nearest school? — A. About two miles away. 

Q. Is that considered out of the way for the boys? — A, For most of the boys it is 
■out of the way. 

Q. Bo you think that pressure should be brought to bear? — A. As far as this coast 
is concerned there is no necessity for any pressure at this stage. 

Q. Then as regards secondary education in how many places on the Malabar coast 
are there middle schools to which boys are likely to go? — A. They are in Mangalore, 
Tellicherry, Gannahore, Calicut and Cochin. 

Q. Is the nfiddle school maintained by the municipality? — A. Yes. * 

Q. And high schools.^ — A. Most of the Municipalities have got high schools. 

Q. Do the fisher classes take advantage of these? — A. Very few. 

Q. Do the more well-to-do among the fisher folk try to get their children superior 
education? — A. Yes. Very few of them. 

Q. Do they send them to high schools? — A. Only very few. 

Q. What are the things that you have tried to teach them? — A. We have tried to , 
teach them such things as the mending of nets, the making of nets, making twines, 
carpentry, the curing of fish and such other subjects. 

Q. And do they get any literary training? — A. We teach them the three K.*8. We 
cannot get them always. We get hold of them when it is convenient for them. 

Q. Do you teach them to repair nets and make strings by their own indigenous 
methods or by improved methods? — A. We teach them slightly improved methods. W'e 
have got a net machine for their use. 

Q, You say that you have corresponded with the Imperial Institute in London. 
You also say that business people do not resort to it so freely because it is away from 
the business centre. Have you ever had anything to do with the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch .of the Board of Trade which is located in the city of London? — A. All 
that we have got from the Commercial Intelligence Branch is the addresses of some 
business people. We sent samples of our oil to the Imperial Institute and they were 
exhibited. When we advertised that in London we came to know that though samples 
are exhibited there business men asked that samples may be sent out direct to them. 

Q, The Commercial Branch of the Board of Trade hold exhibitions at which people 
attend P-t-A. We have never tried that. 

Q. Don’t you think that would be a good thing to do? — A. Yes. There might be 
more possibility of success. 

Q. It woiud be useful if you had a place somewhere in London where you could 
exhibit some uf your samples? — A. Yes. 

Q, What sort^toi things in particular? — A. Fish oil, and fish meal or guano to some 
^extent and dl^er ^hery products, e.g., fish maws. 

Q, That is oxdy becasijpe'you cannot get your market for fish meal in this country? — 

A . Thdre is an export trdde to the Bast. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be much better if vou could sell it in this country. If 
you cannot doit, the Agricultural Department could do it for you? — A, They are tirying 
it as manure. Even this guano, if it is prepared with greater care before the fish gets 
tainted can be used'^as cattle food. I was told that in the southern parts of Bussia the 
peasants use fish meal as food. 

Q. that you are the 'Honorary Manager of the Bra hmo Samaj Poor schools 

and the Secretory of the Depressed Classes Mission Society. Where are these bodies 
-itgroirkiiig ?--r Tn Madras. We are trying to persuade the mufassal people also to do 
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Q. ycm seen anything of the effect of the Btickingham and CamatLc Mills on. 

the boys in their after life. I>o they ttirn out a better class of Jboys, a better class of 
workmen F — A. I do not know as regards their being better workni^. ISheir behaviour- 
is quite improved.^ There is no doubt about that. 

Q, What sort of things do you teach in these Madras schools? — A. We teach only 
literary subjects such as reading, writing and arithmetic. We have got our whole time^ 
workers also who Icjcture on various subjects such as hygiene, temperance and so forth. 
W'e get hold of the parents also. 

Q. Do you get. the parents to come to these night schools? — A. We have men of 
even thirty-five years of age attending. But that is very rare. 

Q. In your answer to questions 64 to 66, you say that the central research institute- 
will prevent •overlapping of experimental work and that the results arrived at in any 
particular investigation could be made use of in any other province and then you say 
in answer to questions 71 to 74 that the central Imperial technological and science insti- 
tute should issue bulletins or other publications which would contain information 
regarding investigations that are being made by various people and that this may 
prevent overlapping to some extent? Do you realise that if you give each province- 
its own set of experts, there is bound to be overlapping? — A.- As regards investiga- 
tions, if a person has taken up some investigation, you cannot stop him and say 
that some body else is doing it. W'hat I meant was that there might be co-operation. 
A person may "be doing some investigation in Madras and you cani\ot possibly prevent 
another person in Btengal who may be doing the same investigation. 

Q. Don’t you think it would be waste of money and staff unless there ie some orga- 
nization which will co-ordinate the activities of the various provinces? — A. Yes. A. 
central institute like that might ask the different people in the various parts of th& 
codhtry to take up particular lines of investigation. 

Q. Supposing one local Government want to entertain a certain expert who is alsO' 
wanted in another province and supposing that the two provinces both entertain the* 
same kind of expert? — A. If there is no work then they should not entoitain the men. 
As regards industrial work, I think there will be sufficient work for most of the experts. 

Q. Suppose a local Government wants to entertain a glass expert and another local 
Government also wants to entertain a glass expert, would it not be better that the two 
glass experts should be made available for the service of all the local Governments? — 
A. I think the local Governments must have their own experts. 

Q. Take glass for example. “We have got a man for the United Provinces who- 
calls himself a glass expert. The Government of India calls him so. You cannot have 
such a man as glass expert because he cannot be an expert in all kinds of glass-making. 
There are many kinds of glass-making which we want to introduce in this country. 

Q. Would it not be a waste if all the provinces entertained the same kind of glass- 
expert? — A. Will the different provinces have the patience to wait? I think the 
experts might be in some central institute where they may try experiments that are 
required for the various provinces. The different provinces might have their men trained, 
there. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Could you tell us a little more about the fish manure, — how it 
is prepared, how it is sold and what sort of market you have created for it? — A, There 
are two kinds of fish manure. The fish manure is got principally out of the sardine, and 
at times enormous quantities of sardine fish are caught on the west coast. At certain 
seasons they become very fat, and then it is difficult to cure them with any salt, or even 
if cured it cannot be stored away for many days. They become brittle and the whole- 
thing becomes a pulpy mass owing to the presence of the fat. Hence people dry it ae 
manure on the beach as soon as the boats come in by simply scattering it on the sand. 
The sardines are about seven or eight inches long. They allow them to dry for two or 
three days. They then gather, them and weigh them and send them away. They are- 
then sold. 

Q. Simply the fish is sold? — A. Yes, after it is dried in the beach. 

Q. It is then sold as manure P — A, Yes. 

Q. For how long is this going onP — A. This is going on fer the last 40 or bO* 
years. 

Q. And by whom is this used as manure P — A, By the planters. If" is sent mixed' 
with other things according to the requirements of the planters. More than 75 |>ar cent 
is exported to Colombo and also to Japan. 

Q. Does Colombo act as a port of oidlf — A. There is certain Jhome oonsdmption 
in Colombo also. , ' 

Q. On what crops are they usedP — A/ CkifSee and tea plantationw.’^ j ’ 

Q. And the planters there use itP— A. Yes. ^ ^ w si 4 . 

Q, Is that dessi^atedP — A, It is not dessicated by ihe^ exjK^yter. ‘Tbey lu^o ,g^ 
agency houses who supply the planters. They have got several mills. ^ ; ; 
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Q. They ^rind it into mealF — A, It becomes almost powdery. They mix it with 
ashes. There u a lotnof sand— to 30 per oexrt which adheres to it and this cannoft 
be easily 'got rid off . 

Q, Sow do they make guano from itP — A. By boiling the fish in special vats, and 
then you can skim ofi the first class oil on the top. You get a light coloured oil, and . 
the residue is put in coir bags. They are simply squeezed in hand presses. 

- Q. And that forms the fish guano P — A. Yes. 

Q. That is not again cut up? — A. It does not want te be cut up again. 

Q. There is no mixture of anything else? — A. They mix it according to the 
requirements of the planters. It does not want much handling afterwards. It is a 
very light powder and even in the course of packing it breaks up. 

Q. You also talk of the outer coverings of the prawn shells. Is that also a good 
manure?-: — A. Yes, for fruit trees. A large quantity of prawns is also caught in the 
backwaters. The local people catch these. They dry it and then take off the shells and 
separate the flesh. The flesh is largely exported to Burma, and the shells are sold as 
manure. 

Q. In answer to question 110 you say * As regards the fish-curing industry I would 
strongly advocate the modification of the rules regulating the issue of duty free salt in 
the fish-curing yapd^ in this Presidency, and that they may be made similar to those 
in the Bombay Presidency. Can you tell us exactly what the rules are? — A. We have 
got that out. 

Q. Could you let us have a short note on it? — A. Yes.* 

Hori*ble Sir H. N. Mookerjee. — Q. In your answer to question 9 you say that the 
fishing industry has been hampered by the existing financial agencies and you describe 
the difficulties of fishermen who are in the hands of Sowcars. D,on*t you think that an 
Act would be very desirable to remedy this state of things? — A. The best way is to 
form ^ co-operative societies. Government will advance money to such societies and 
individual members could borrow from the society. 

Q. Don’t you think an Act would help? — A. I do not think that legislation would 
be very suitable. 

Q. In regard to your idea of sending people like fishermen and blacksmiths to 
Bngland and other countries, you say that you could educate them and send them 
to Dngland with scholarships. Don’t you think that these men will come with swelled 
heads and would not work with their hands? — A. Some of fhem may. But most of them 
will be better for it. 

Sir F. H: Stewart. — Q. Whom do you want to send? Is it the workmen or the 
supervisors P — A. I would send both. 

2Ion*ble Sir 22. iV. Mookerjee. — Q. Will not the ordinary workman who goes to 
Bngland come back with a swelled head ? — A. Some of them might. 

Mr. A, Chatt^ir*ton. — Q. Could you not get the kind of man here? — A. I shall express 
clearly what I have got to say. I came across a German in England, an engraver. He 
was getting about Bs. 6 or 7 a day. I saw his work. The exact work could be done 
here by a man who gets about Rs. 40 or J50 a month. 

Q. Then why send the men home? — A. The man here takes a long time. The 
other man adopts up-to-date methods. 

Q. For practical purposes it would be very difficult to select an artisan and send 
him to England and educate him there. When he comes out here he will have to work 
on the same footing? — A. I have no idea of factories. I am speaking of cottage 
industries. Eor example the goldsmiths or carpenters in Madras who work in groups — 
father, sons, coqsins, etc^^in their own houses. If one of them is sent for training to 
foreign conntriei in the use of up-to-date tools and modern methods the industry will 
be benefited as he will join the group on his return. , 

Mon* big Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. That man as soon as he returns from England 
will not go to the cottage industry. He will went to be a gentleman? — A. If he becomes 
a gpentleman *^0 dbuhtry need not be sorry for it. He may at the same time be a better 
wOTkman. 

Q. Has anytliutng been done to revive the shipbuilding industry? — A. Yesterday I 
^ ^ showed yon scttaie new Imts being built at Boypore and CaKout. 

» of .boats?— A. Oountiy. sailing beats carrying 200 to 300 tons. 

" • aMISiml wzatsa efftfsaos pBiaWd atlkw oml •vJdsnoA. 
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Sir F, H. ^ee«o<iri-*— Ha» any attaas^ 

I heard that in Coahin and Ooringra they were anto^Wl 
Q, How many tons ? — A, Four hundred to 600 totta^ 

Q. Those thin^ that we. saw in the beach yestacdigr^ i«N# th*. 

boldP^A. About 250 or 300 tons. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Air, A. Chatterton . — You are the Assistant Pireoior of l?^£dhea*jao^ 2>o ; 
on the greneral administrative work of the depaiianentP — A, Pnder Sxr 
Ificholson. 


Q. Is there work going on in the east coast P — A. Mr. Homell is doing a certain 
amount of work in connection with chank fisheries and pearl fisheries^ as well as certain 
niatters connected with the economic condition of the fishing folk and the divers. 

He is working at Tuticorin ? — His jurisdiction comes as far as Tan j ore and 
Chingleput. 

Q. He is an expert in charge of the pearl and chank hsberiesF — ^A. He was origi- 
nally in Colombo. 

Is there nothing going on beyond Mr. Hornell's jurisdiction? — A. I have been 
visiting the Horthem Circars coast and trying to do some co-operative and social work 
in Cocanada and ITppada. 

Q. No experimental work has been tried? — A. Ho. 

Q. Is anything going on in Madras in connection with fishing ?-• — A. There is a 
proposal to send some of the west coast men and introduce their boats and nets in the 
east coast, specially in Madras Harbour where they will be able to do some good work. 

Q. How far out do the fishermen go to sea at the present time? — A. Going about 12 
or 16 miles. They must anyhow get back the same day. 


Q. How far out do they commonly fish? — A. Mostly within two or three miles. At 
times when they follow some shoals and go in pursuit of it they go even 15 miles. 

Q. This sardine fishing is very uncertain? — A. The movements of the shoals are 
very uncertain. 

Q. Is there any record kept of the quantity of fish manure that has been manu- 
factured during the last 30 or 40 years? — A. None except what you get in the trade 
returns. 

Q. Is it true that only a comparatively small quantity goes to Japan? — A, The 
major portion is exported and some of it goes to Japan. 

Q. The materials for fisliing are constructed locally? — A. Boats and nets, yes. 


Q: What materials do they use? — A. They use cotton as well as sunn hemp for 
making nets. 

Q. Do they spin it themselves? — A. The fisher women do it with their fingers. 

Q. What do they use for preserving the cotton ? — A . They use a green leaf (Cleroden^ 
dron inerue) and make a decoction of it by boiling and' the nets are dipped in it. 

Hon* hie Sir Fazttibhoy Oti^imbhoy. — Q. You say here that when duty free salt 
was introduced in fish-curing yards, it was taken advantage of by petty merchants 
belonging toother castes who started fish-curing on their own account? — A. Yes. That is 
so. Other people have come in largely now. 

Q. Do they now form a larger proportion? — A. Yes. The fish-curing was mostly 
carried on by the fisher women. The women took hold of it as soon as the catches were 
landed and if it was a small quantity they sold it as fresh fish. If it was a large 
quantity, they cured it with the salt earth which they used to gather from the saline 
fields. For the larger kind of fish, they used the bazaar salt before the tax on salt was 
increased. 

Q. Now you say curing has been taken up by other people? — ^A. 'Yes. When the 
fish-curing yards were ^tablished by Government, the fisher women wo^d not go 
there because they were very timid to do so. r, 

Q, Are they employing these people in the Madras CompimyP— A. That is only for 
and does not require the services of a large number of women. 

Q. Have you got a school for the fisher class? Js there only-one?— -A. Yes. A 
proposal is before GFovernment for starting more schools. 

Qi Do you think that with education they will improve? — A. Yes. We be 

able to get from them a better hearing in matters relating to the impressment of their ^ 
induidry. ^ 

Q. If they knew how to read, they could read boo^ iteleilaiig to, ittid |ea>^ 

things for-themselvesP— A. Yes. N v 


pHWgmM «ie price* ot the srtiolea oaghV 

Y tw is « very big ordearP Prices always olu^ef^ 

We«y thatit^SKL, 

* ^9^ prices given in this wayP You say that you ha^ 

started temTOranoo socMtm. hor what classes have they been formed P — A. They a 
mostly jaindus and Clwistians who are addicted to drink. In South Kianara y 

have a few temperance societies. * ««!*•-** ^ 

our ^ui<^mce^^ whom P -A , By a. few of the leading men of the community undi 

Mr. A. Chatterton—Q. Have these societies any effect on themP — A. On New Yearn 
Day e’^ery year they take a vow before their shrine that they will abstain from drin 
m the course of that year. 

Str ^ Stewart. — Q. Do they manage to keep itP — A. Yes. They tie a re 

string round their neck in token of having taken the vow. 

say that there is a society which in addition to stopping drink has all 
undertaken the collection of sums of money which the members have saved by eivii 
up drink and that «iis money is again given out to them. Don’t you think th^t th 
S^e^o^ety * themP — A. No. We want to get it registered as a co-oper 

Q. That will be a slow process P — A. Yes. 

Hon^ble Sir F^ulhhfiy Curri'mhlwy.—Q. Have you thought of giving these fishermt 
compulsory education P — A. I would not make it compulsory at this stage. 

Q. Then you say that the Director of Industries should be a non-expert official? I 
you want him to be a member of the Indian Civil Service? — A. He should have admini 
trative experience whether he is a member of the Indian Civil Service or not 


Mr. A. CluHter^on. — Q. Why do you think that an expert would not have admini 
trative experience? — A. If he has it, then by all means he can be employ^. 

Q. You say that there will be no difficulties in getting our boys into factories i 
England? Do you know if they take them into factories? — A. I speak specially of o^ 
artisans. That is my humble opinion. So far as my enquiries in London and son 
other big cities go, I think the thing can be attempted successfully. 

Sir F. H. Stewanrt. — Q. Is it only the sardine tKat is used for the fish manure? ^ 

There are other kinds of fish also as well as fish offal and waste of which there is a lo 

Q' ^yoii- extract the oil from the sardine and leave the residue separate P 2 . 

Yes. That is according to the new method. ^ 

Q. Csfci you not make this manure from any sort of non-edible fishP A. Such fie 

is not plentiful. There is a fish called mackerel. That is also converted into manui 
when it is very cheap. 

Q. Do you get shoals along the East coast also? — A. Yes. On the Northern Circai 
coast, on the Gods vari, Cocanada and Waltair coast. ' 


Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. Has there been any attempt to find occurrence of these shoal 
as to where they occur and when they occur? — A. The non-occurrence of these shoa 
near the Madras coast may be due to the fact that there are no large rivers in tl 
Chingleput and Nellore districts. The idea is that rivers wash down to the sea so muc 
of food-stuff. Higher up at Masulipatam, these occur. 

Q. The banks are also feeding places? — A. That has not been investigated. 

Q. Has there been any attempt to find out the causes which affect the occurrenc 
of shoals? — A. No practical investigation has been made. 


Mr. C. E. Low . — the central banks finance the fishing co-operative societies ?- 
A. We are not encoura^llLg the fishing people to borrow. We want to make them firi 
to create their own papital by means of small monthly compulsory contributions. 

<?. Have you any supplementary remarks to make?— A. There is another point tha 
I would like 1» notice of the Commission. We have got some veiy expei 

local bl ^i oHnithe. They make excellent knives. I might submit this knife for ins^c 
tibn. (Witness handed in a knife for inspection by the members). It costs aboutl 
auu^*« If they are trained according to modem methods in the use of improve 
aatd applianoes.iybey wpl make it still better. The cheap knives that are brough 
ulto ttos couati^ spoil this industry. I am in favour of preventing the importation 0 

is-'the eliamel ware for example. There is great eoonomi 
T****^.- a^ maage life of an enamel vessel is . very short. The poor ryot out e 
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Aoditioh<4JL Wbittrh Kvidenob. 

{Submitted c^fter oral examination,') 

Rm<ES HEGULiATlKa THE WOItKIHQ OF FISH-CUBINQ YARDS. 

In Bombay. In Madras. 


1. Government pays for the ooat of the 
site, buildings, fence, etc., when a yard is to be 
newly opened and pays all charges for main- 
taining them. 


2. Salt is issued for curing to any person 
who brings fish into the yard and there are no 
recognized ticket-holders. 


3. Salt is issued at a uniform price of 
8 annas per itiaund. 


4. The recognized ratio is a maximum of 
one inaund of salt for every three maunds of 
fish, big or small, any excess that is left after 
the day’s curing being delivered back to the 
yard officer for safe custody and return for 
future use. 

5. Bach consignment of fish is not re- 
quired to be kept separate in the , process of 
curing but several batches, even of different 
days, may be mixed up. 

6. IFish that is cured under the local sys* 
tern- is retained in the yard only for a day, e.g., 
fish that is salted in the morning, noon or 
night is washed and passed out the next mor- 
ning, and the fish is not dried before removal 
from the yard. In case the curer finds it 
impossible to remove the fish next day, he is 
allowed 1 o keep it in the yard and if the 
quantity of salt already issued is found in- 
sufficient more salt will be issued for curing 
it. 

7i The subordinates (karkuiu and neons) 
who cure in charge of ^h-ouring yar^ are 
provided with quarters very n^ar the yard 
and are always on the a^ot wham the fish 
arrives. 


1. When a yard is to be newly opened 
Government acquires the site for it under the 
Liand Acquisition Act and puts up the build- 
ings, fence, etc., bqt all the charges for these 
are recovered from the curers by a cess levied 
on them, e.g., if the usual price of salt is only 
10 annas per maund the curers have to pay 
10 annas plus 2 annas cess till such time as 
whole of the amount invested by Government 
for constructing the yard is recouped. Xn fact 
the opening of a yard will be sanctioned only if 
the applicants guarantee that they will take a 
sufficient quantity of salt and thereby ensure 
that Government will not sustain any loss. 
This arrangement throws the burden of pay- 
ing the cost of constructing the yard on those 
curers who resort to it when newly opened 
and the others who join it after the Govern, 
ment have recouped their original investment 
are free from payment of this cess. 

2. Any one who wants duty-free salt has ' 
to become a registered ticket-holder of the 
yard and if ho fails to carry on any curing 
operations for a period of six months his ticket 
will be cancelled and no more salt issued to 
him. 

3. The price varies in different localities 
from As. (>-8 to As. 10 per maund and when 
such variations occur in adjoining districts, 
e.g., Malabar As. 10 and South Kanara 
As. 6-8 the curers who have to pay the higher 
rates are at a great disadvantage in selling 
their cured fish. 

# 

4. The ratio varies considerably from 1: 6 
to 1 : 10 for purely local methods of cure. 
The curers must use all the salt issued to them 
for a particular batch of fish and on no account 
keep any balance for future use. 

5. Each batch even of the same da^ should 
be kept separate till they are dried and 
removed from the yard. 

6. All fish except those cured under the 
special Colombo and Ratnagiri methods must 
be fully dried and removed only on the third 
day. Xlence moist cured fish which is much 
superior to the hard dried fish as regards 
nutritive properties ci^pnot be cured in these 
yards. Moreover two or three days’ detention 
in the yard is a hmrdshij^ to the curer as he 
cannot dispose of the fish if there is a demand 
for it the very next day. ** 

7. The subordinates ,in charge of fish-otiFmg 

yard on the West Coast where the otarug 
operations are carried on mim Feii|^ -laoM scale 
are not provided with qupurtera altd live 

. at some distance from yaord.' 
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, Witness No. 249. 

•SiE f eEdeeick NicboIjSon, K.C.I.E., HonoTCLTy DtTBctoT o'f F'tsh&rieSf Modras, 

Weittbn !Evix>encb. 

Section F-—I assume^ as question 5 seems to assume, that financial aid by GU>vem- 
ment is recog^x^ed as necessary in fostering new or developing old, 8timted> or station- 
axy industries in India. The method is so universal outside of Great Britain, or in Great 
Britain in fomier days and again under new ideas in recent days, that the point need 
not be laboured ; Ireland, Japan, Canada, Australia and Germany are all cases in point 

As regards the particular method, I consider that no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down; ^ch industry, and even each case, requires its own method of aid. As mentioned 
in Section X, it is a universal rule in Germany and Austria that all spending depart- 
ments of government shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has 
been highly beneficial, defects under local competition, were temporary, and competi- 
tion led rap^y to perfection. Similarly in India, for many articles such as those of 
stafiqnery. Government would best foster the concerned industries (1) by expert 
enquiry and e^eriment if necessary, e.g., in preparing and standardizing inks, gums, 
penculs, etc., (2) by contracting to purchase indigenous goods up to the required 
standard. Again, in some cases a grant-in-aid is the best method. Suppose an industry 
like tlmt of distilling essential oils is considered not only possible but desirable and a 
reputable person of sufficient knowledge and serious intention proposes to make a 
preliininary experimental investigation; then for such matters as the purchase of 
exnerimental stills, the planting, preparation, or collection of raw materials, and the 
cost of experiment, a grant-in-aid would be a suitable form of assistance. For boats 
to be newly constructed for deep-sea fishery work or for supply of motors, etc to 
such boats or for navigation especially coastwise, the tonnage ‘bounty or mileage or 
line subsidy, is the general rule. Por co-operative fishery yards Government loans 
either in cash or m the provision of premises, the loans to be recovered by annuities or 
desirable. Hence I would say that all methods afo in use and 
conditio^^ particular mode of financial assistance should depend entirely on the 

I should add that in addition to the seven methods mentioned, there are other im- 
portant methods, such as the relief of a nascent industry from income tax until it has 
taken a distinct position; it is not merely the impost itself but the fear or fact of 
mistaken assessment that operates; I can give actual facts. Moreover, the acquisition 
and grant of suitable land by (^yernment would often be a great boon; to obtain a 
complete title to land under the Hindu or Muhammadan Law is a very difficult matter, 
and a factory might be very awkwardlv placed for no fault of its own; in two industrial 
cases within my own l^owledge litigation was constant for 19 years; in one case the land 
was bought at a oiyil court sale and after great improvements had been made, several 
1 consecutive claims, and much loss was incurred both in 
litigation and by the prevention of further improvements. Since Government can 
unaer the Land Acquisition Act obtain and give a perfect title at once, a factory could be 
put up without fear of disturbance. ^ 

Government experts trained in Government factories and the data obtained in such 
^factories should also be placed at the disposal of nascent industries; the whole large 
canning industry of Japan resulted from Government experiments in a factory of its 
own, and its manager was then lent to the first private factory started which was one 
which I happened to inspect. Another financial assistance is the admission of raw 
material, machinery, chemicals, etc., free of duty, at all events for a given period; as 
noted under Section X there is a strong precedent in the admission duty free of soda 
ash and other chemicals for weaving factories or mills. ^ 

Where Government financial assistance is given in any shape Government 
should have the right of inspecting and auditing the accounts and the 
conduct of operations, but in my opinion interference in the business is generally 
undesirable. Assistance in money or privileges should be given only after full enquiry 
and when Government is satisfied of the advisability, character, and prospects of the 
imdertaking, and of the ^qualifications of the beneficiary; when this has been satis- 
factorily settled there should be as little interference as possible outside of ascertain- 
ing that the money is being spent as intended. Bather than take part in private 
factories Government must take certain risks, which, however, will be small if the 
^yhole matter has been thoroughly considered beforehand. 

I am howeyeif in favour of Government pioneer factories in many cases as the 
best form of assistance, i.e., that Government instead of financing a proposed enterprise 
by or other grants, should take upon itself the risk and cost of experimental 

epquirms. This .appedrs to me necessary where the proposed industry, however desirable 
18 complicated or demands atiolx technical and business knowledge that it would in this 
oountry remain untouched, if Government will not start it. I may mention the cannery 
and the soap wqxks no'vr under me; a cannery involves m\ich technical knowledge both of 
“W, of baotelrioloiry, of cookery, of mechanical plant and methods,< and of markets and 
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public tastes, and, in India, there is the uncertainty of the new products being suitable 
to the demand actual or potential. Sence — and because fishery matters were never even 
considered by capitalists — canniner was utterly untouched in this Presidency except by 
a Prench canner at Mahe; this exception gives point to the need for a Government pioneer 
factory, for the secrecy maintained in the Prench factory prevented any chance of imita- 
tion by outsiders. 

So also ds regards soap; in fact, without a soap boiling expert it would be impossible 
to start the business, and soap boiling can only be learnt in a factory, unless, at con- 
siderable expenditure of time and money, men — whether Ghovemment servants or not — 
deliberately start to learn the work de novo by experiment and failure. No private 
person — Indian at all events — would do this, and the soap industry, especially in view 
of commercial uncertainties, would have remained untouched but for Government effort. 
If the hardening of oils, the manufacture of paints and varnishes, and other industries 
depending on applied chemistry are to be rapidly developed, then, although highly 
desirable and very feasible, they will unless taken up by great capitalists who can 
command the services of experts, etc., require to be started under direct Governpjjent 
auspices, whether in the first place at a technological branch of the Research Institute, 
or otherwise. 

It au-nears to me a mistake to suppose that Government pioneer factories should 
necessarily be closed or handed over to private enterprise as soon as they hove “ made 
their proofs **. Technical and even commercial success are not the only raisons 
of such factories, but the training up of experts from managers to artisans, of instructors, 
and perhaps inspectors ; moreover in many cases a pioneer factory is a place of industrial 
research and development in that particular industry. E.g. Government could sell ita 
cannery tomorrow ( I have had offers) but it would lose its main value not merely aa 
a continual object lesson but as a place of instruction and experiment. Canning, though 
feasible for many years, did not develop because there was no one to spread the know- 
ledge of the ** secrets of canning ** especially under Indian conditions ; these had all to 
be ferreted out by the experimental work of the factory, and if it were now handed over 
to a private firm the experience gained would remain secret, and development again 
be arrested. It is my duty now to train a series of men who will be capable of taking 
up the work (two fi^m Baroda ^ and one from Travancore have studied under me) as 
experts; moreover I have to train canning foremen; maistries, solderers,. packers, etc., 
and on the mechanical side, tinsmiths, and mechanics who can work delicate machines 
for making ** sanitary ** (solderless) cans. Moreover, experiment is continuous and 
we are incessantly finding out new difficulties, new methods, new recipes. Again, 
when canning factories are privately started there will have to be trained Government 
inspectors with rights of examining canneries, for of all industries this requires absolute 
cleanliness and honestv. When I say that certain cheap canned foreign goods which 
I will not here apecify, are notoriously and, by the price, necessarily adulterated to an 
incredible degree, I am merely saying not only what is notorious but wnat was deliberately 
stated to me by canners out of Inma, and by recipes privately supplied to me, while 
in the more serious matter of preventing the packing of tainted fish, and the 
re-processing of blown (decomposed) tins, etc., regulative inspection will certainly be 
necessary. 

So also in soap-making; it is necessarily, to be a place of instruction where small 
folk can learn the soap “ mystery and give this Presidency a larger chance of success-, 
ful competition with the great Western trusts; it is probably or at least possibly the 
small man, smallei* even than in Germany and Austria working in a tiny factory with 
petty plant (e.g., a one ton pan or even the cold process alone) with his own labour and 
supervision ,< serving a small area, buying small parcels and turning over his petty 
capital verjf rapidly, and sending his glycerine to a central refinery (at first in the 
Government factory) who will do much for the industry. The Government soap factory 
will have work for many years in experimenting on various soaps, on methods of gly- 
cerine recovery for small folk, on cheap plant for all the processes including toilet 
soap. Hence, even if the next year or two proves technical and commercial success 
I should ask for its continuance as a place of industrial research and instruction. 

On these analogies, I would say that the closing or handing over of a Government 
pioneer factory should, in each case^ depend on conditions local or individual to the 
industry and that no hard and fast rule can be laid down. That 'Was the rule adopted, 
I believe, in the great cinchona industry started and developed by Government also 
in the aluminium industry, viz., the relinquishment of the business when Government 
infervention or instruction voas no longer required. In the more complicated industries 
such as those of applied chemistry, such relinquishment may be and would be deferred 
far longer than in simple mechanical industries. « 

Regarding difficulties in financing I can — outside of i^riculture— only speak from 
my knowledge of the fisheiy industry ; the financing of backward undeveloped in- 
dustry is deplorable, even worse than that of the small peasant, for he has less tanffiblc 
property as security, and his ,^bits, conditions of life and industry, etc., are not con- 
ducive to' thrift, llie matter is very special and will be dealt with in detail during 
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aext few years by the iFisheiy Department; Fishery Bulletin No. IX gives some desorip- 
tien of methods and hardships, but it would take lon^ to give any idea of the various 
hardships of the hsher-folk. As a special department of Government continuous in 
operations and system, is in charge of such problems, the financing of the fisher-folk may 
probably be left to that department to do what is possible by a carefully considered 
industrial loan system, by the promotion of co-operation, by the inculcation of thrift 
and temperance, and by education; these matters are all in the first stage of experiment. 

Co-operation is especially desirable amongst these folk whether as fishermen or curers, 
and a beginning has actually been made. The Assistant Director, Mr. V. Govindan, will 
specially mention this matter. 

On question 14 I beg . to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian lamits of 
industries we are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly and thirdly; the 
more so that, essential as it is nationally to have agriculture and industries develop 
side by side, it may be found almost impossible in the face of the great industries and 
trusts or combines of Furope and America; as elsewhere stated, even fair competition may 
ruin an incipient industry; much more if the competition be that of goods, perhaps 
gravely adulterated to start with, and dumped at below cost price in India for the 
deliberate purpose of preventing or crushing Indian enteiprise, E.g. suppose soaps 
made by a combine at 5,000 tons per week; the combine could dump soap on the Indian 
market at impossible rates and merely write off the loss against their huge other profits; 
this would ]piin the potential soap industry however intrinsically suitable to the country 
and its conditions. • Hence I would say that no rules should be laid down limiting 
Government aid to desirable nascent industries, but that such aid should be opportunist 
and "be an-^lied to any necessary extent on any necessary occasion, provided only that 
Government Ijas decided, on mature expert investigation, that the industry ought to 
become naturalized in India. 

Section II . — The Government Fisheries yard at Tanur is experimental and demon- TeohnlMl aid 
fitrational, and a proposal is now before Government to take over the 120 so-called Govern- 
ment fish-curing yards. If taken over by Fisheries these yards will be gradually worked 
as demonstration curing yards, and thus reach the ordinary curers whi^ is not the case 
at present. 

The Government fish-oil and guano branch of the Tanur yard is also a demonstration 
factory and it is hoped that the 260 small factories which nave come into being since 
1906 as the result of Government propaganda and example, will now develop their 
methods on the improved lines since adopted by the department. 

On questions 26 to 27 regarding further industrial survey I consider that future Borreys for 
surveys ^ould be individual and not general. I suppose that the Department of In- industrial porpoam 
dustries working in communication with those of agriculture and forest, end provided 
with reference books and general reports, with various monon-mphs and district manuals,' 
and aided by the • museums and collections, etc., is now in a position to record and 
tabulate in a general way all the resources of raw material, all the indigenous village 
industries and their condition, and all the general conditions which give promise of 
development either of the old or of new industries. 

Much more however is needed for the information of capital or 'of any one con- 
templating industrial operations in any specific industry which exists but is stunted 
or stationary, or which gives any reasonable promise of success. For instance, the 
manufacture of bangle glass and bangles was common a few years ago but has been 
ousted, mainly it would seem, by Austrian glass. Suppose the revival of this industry, 
coupled with a great development in form and ornamentation, and with subsidiai^ lines 
such as glass buttons, is desirable, then the survey should, for example, examine the 
exact localities of the old industry, and the reasons for such position, usually the 
presence of certain fusible earths; the local reasons for decay or stationariness of the 
industry such as want or cost of fuel, restrictions or imposts on the, digging of the 
earths, foreign imports, etc. ; the character, composition, and treatment of the raw 
materials, the, character of the kilns and crucibles, the temperature, fuel and time required 
(temperature is very low and the crucibles are those made by brass founders by elutriat- 
ing red earth); the composition of the glass and its characteristics such as ductility, 
fusibiUty, softness, working^ temperature, natural and artificial colour ; the cost of the 
glass mass; the methods f working it into bangles; the present existence or otherwise 
of the -"Tofeesional class who work the glass, their training, pay or profits, conditions 
of labour, independence or subservience to money lenders or wholesale merchants, the 
business conditmns of their trade and ^so tm ; finally a statement of probable improve- 
ments, the need for’^financial or expert aid, etc. With such a report before him coupled 
with a correlated report on the imported articles, the Director of Industries would be in 
a position to say what could, if anything, be done. I mention this because I have seen 
reports in which the general survey missed the main business points; the Punalur pap^ 
mill' of 20 to 80 years ago would probably not have been started on an " eta basis 
had there been a proper preliminary survey including, as one item, the capacity or 
incapdcit 3 r of the " eta " in the matter of bleaching; a report regarding bamboo fibre 
mentions Its excellenoe and gives details for its treatment but fails to mention the areas 
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on wliicli the hamhoo was found, whether in narrow scattered acnes or patchy or Xar[|fe 
continuous blocks, whether ready and cheap transport was feasible, whether the tra ct 
was — as bfunboo tracts often are — ^feverish and unhealthy to a prohibitiTe do^gnsc; 
it is not merely the suitability of bamboo for paper ma kin g that required study but its 
accessibility. 

Similarly with regard to oils; it is necessary to know i&T more than we do even 
about the mere manufacture and treatment of oils. Take for instance the single question 
of adulteration; we know in a general way that they are adulterated — the higher classes 
with the lower, and so on — but I doubt if the precise adulterations and the places or 
stages in which there is adulteration, are known. Again, the' following is an actual 
recent case ; a certain oil was shipped home as edible oil for* edible purposes ; it was on 
reaching home, found to be too rancid for edible purposes and was only saleable as 
cheap soap stock; similar oils have been obtained and are found to contain, even before 
export, so large a percentage of free fatty acids and of impurities ^water, etc.) that at 
least 15 per cent will be lost in refining it plus the cost of so doing; the percentege 
would have considerably increased during the hot voyage home. iKTow this oil was 
provided by brokers who purchased from the village oilmen; what are the ^nditions 
of the oil manufacture and trade up to the exporter, which lead to such conditions and 
losses that absolutel'*^ har such country-made oils from export as high-priced edible oilsP 
A detailed survey of the oil industry in particular would tell us the above facts and 
indicate remedies. 

But there are of course numerous other lines of detailed enquiry.- neceraary^ for the 
information of persons contemplating the establishment of an oil pressing indhstry 
coupled with the industries necessarily linked with it, such as soap, candle, and glycerme 
manufacture and that of edible products for men and cattle, none of which ^Hed in- 
dustries can be negelected by a firm intending to deal largely in oil extraction, since the 
products of such oil extraction business would mostly have to find a market in India or 
in countries which have no tariff wall against oils and oil products ; the greater the output 
of oil the greater the necessity for the allied industries. 

It would be easy to fill many pages of queries necessarily preliminary to any 
establishment of the oil and fat inmistries, and which should therefore be collected and 
made available in advance by the Department of Industries in order at Iqast to induce 
consideration by capitalists; it is because there is no such information that capitalists, 
unwilling or unable to make detailed enquiries for themselves, or perhaps merely ignorant 
of possibilities or even unaware that any opening is available for enterprise, sim^y pass 
by on the other side. In the matter of canning for instance ; ^ the mere idea had, 
seemingly,, not f^ccurred to anv one and in any case no information of a technical or 
business character was available; on the matter being introduced to the consideration of 
firms in ^England, it was at once considered a matter of interest, and one firm issued 
to me a long list of questions on all aspects of- the business avowedly- as a mere preli- 
minary to considering the advisability of sending out an expert for still more detailed 
enquiry. Similarly in the case of oils, a report in general detail, as similar preliminary 
was asked from me by a great British firm who proposed to manufacture certain goods, 
and who desired to have a basis for further enquiry. Under Section X item (6) I have now 
proposed complete enquiry by a practical expert. BCence there should, be reports, of 
the most detailed nature drawn up each by a practical expert on the statistical, industrial 
and commercial side ready to hand in advance for enquiries, in regard ty all industries 
which are reasonably possible in the country ; still more for .those of. real such 

as thb oil and fat industries. It is to stimulate attention and to encourage fuit^f 
enquiry by capital^ts that such reports idiould be made, and they should be framed with 
that view. 

Private enterprise can do infinitely more and better than Government, and the main 
idea of a Department of Industries should be to stimulate and assist such enterptise 
whether of the capitalist or co-operative goup. 


Q. 29, Section 111 . — I consider that ** commercial museums^* are essential to indus- 
trial enterprise. But the name here given is an insufficient description of their proper 
r6lc, which la correctly indicated by the German title of * Induranal and Commercial 
Museum and Exhibition (or collection) of samples ” ; I append extracts from personal 
experience of one of the b^ and earliest of these, via., at StUtgart. 

When I first visited the Museum it was a modest collection badly housed im 

banrac^; on a subsequent-.visit it was : ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'its Importanco and success even in its « 
to ex&ime evety product of the country j 
was made. l£tie.i»stiiution_ was double sided, yi*. : — ,, , . 

^(1) .an exhibition of muduote, plant, ate., from Jeseigd oeu#teiiiiL • 

etek' , ' ■ 
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(J.) Tlie ori^mal idea was to provide the home industries with a collection showings 
the superior materials, implements, me^ods, and products of foreign countries, so as 
to stimulate better home manufacturer' Advantage was taken of various exhibitions, 
practically beginning with that of Hyde Park in 1861, to make useful pollections relating 
to the home industries which at that time were both scanty and in low condition, 
Wiirttember|g> at that time being mainly a poor agricultural State. This at once develoj^d 
into a standing exhibition in which home and foreign products were shown side by side 
in view to comparison; this obviously had also the advantage of displaying to foreign 
visitors and purchasers the products manufactured in the State, and the Museum therefore 
did double duty almost from the beginning. 

The idea once started, rapidly developed; soon after 1850 the Museum made collec- 
tions of improved tools used abroad for every industry which was to be foimd in "Wurttem- 
berg, especially those used in the small industries and workshops; especial care was 
taken to demonstrate taste, solidity, and accuracy in workmanship, and sets of technical 
and decorative desio’ns and models were also provided. Early results were seen in the 
manufacture of improved weaving plant, pianos, locksmiths’ work, iron and other metal 
goods, toys, etc. 

~ The Museum had now become a permanent exhibition of home and foreign products 
and methods and plant in all classes of industr^^ to be found in Wiirttemberg, and it was 
continually enriched by purchases and gifts both of machines and goods, largely from 
the great International Exhibitions; and progress was specially indicated by the exhibi- 
tion side by side of old and of improved methods, plant and products. 

The Museum* seemed singularly free from red-tape. Admittance was of course free, 
and an Inspector in every room enabled a visitor to inspect, handle, and measure, etc., 
any items which he wisljed to examine thoroughlv: manufacturers were permitted to 
borrow for three weeks anv oV)'jeot useful in their business; and a ** Suggestion book ** 
was provided in which anv visitor could suggest the procuring of further samples or 
objects ; in this way the public was taught how to use the collections to best advantage. 
Moreover the siuthorities permit a complete trade collection to bfe exhibited in charge of 
an expert at a manufacturing centre, on sufficient demand being made. 

The ciotalogues were, of <!Our8e, most detailed and accurate. Everything was entered 
ac<*ording to the division (12 in number) in which it appeared ; and the explanatory 
remarks were so full that the catalogue assumed the character of a general technological 
work. This was specially the case in industries such as cement, pottery and earthenware . 
glassware, iron and steel goods and metallurgy in general, weapons, the manufacture of 
locks, rope making (hemp and wire) lacquer and varnishes, tanning, weaving, knitting, 
paper, etc., the nature of the raw materials used their places of production, etc., being 
also given. The stages of development from crudity to perfection in c^ch industry were 
expressly shown, and even the several steps in manufacture, so that the show provided 
object lessons in nractical industry, very useful to those who, working an industry in 
its lower stages, desired to improve their methods and products. 

Machines and tools suitable to the several industries as well as tool-making machinery 
were liberally provided, and were shown in motion usually on market days; these also 
were freely lent out for experimental trial. Models to scale were provided where 
machines were not shown. 

A very remarkable part of the collection is found tinder textiles and clothing. Eor 
many years the best samples and designs were obtained from every important quarter of 
the world an^ stored in many hundreds of volumes to which free access was given j 
moreover, weavers were permitted on the arrival of now samples not only to inspect such 
samples but to cut off portions for study and copying. 

( 2 ) The permanent exhibition of Wtirttemberg products formed the second side of 
the ** Musterlager This consisted of samples sent in by all local manufacturers, 
and not only were these exhibited and catalogued but maps were made showing the 
chief -localities of manufacture (e.g., the art linen products) and the addresses of all 
manufacturers. 

Hence on this side the purchaser could see at a glance every kind of product in 
which ho was interested, its character, price, place of manufacture, and addresses of the- 
various manufatsturing fl^^s. Finally it may be added that the institution formed an 
enquiry office for the information and guidance of persons interested. At the time of 
my visits I was not specially interested in industrial work outside of agriculture, but 
even to a casual visitor tfie ease with which an enquirer, whether local manufacturer 
or formgn purchaser or seller, could obtain information as to products, methods, plant, 
markets, ete.,' was^obvious and remained with me as a perhaps useful memory. It is 
hardly ueensssary to. add that a splendid technical library forms part of the Institution. 

In 7apan Tear book for 1^6 it is stated that by 1913 the Tokyo Commercial 
Museum, .which was *evid€>ntly founded on t he S tuttgart model, had already 66,7^ 
samples of which about 5, 000-*were foreign. Whoa I saw it in 1906, the number of 
samples was only lust oyer 20,000. The description in the Tear book mentions the 
'Use ihftjiiA this.. Museum and ef o^^her provincial ones. As a matter of fact, -including 
the muinfftme fbr fi«»eeial localities and industries, there are vexy many in Japan iif^ 
In hay publish^ notea on Fisheries and Agriculture. 
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The several commercial museums keep up an active correspondence with, the J apanese 
consulates and commercial attaches in foreign countries as well as with . the mreign 
consulates, etc., in Japan, and with similar " museums, business corporations (e.g.. 
Chambers of Commerce) and manufacturing firms both in Japan and abroad. Menoe 
it is not a mere standing quiescent or static show but an active propagandist body, in- 
termediary between the manufactures and buyers of Japan on the one side, and on the 
-other cf the manufacturers and buyers of other countries. 

But the Japanese have also developed what I have suggested under “ lace making 
{section X infra) viz., museums or agencies in foreign countries both for the exhibi. 
tion and sale of these goods; this is being done for Irish industries at this day, as begun 
many years ago by Mrs. Brnest Sart. These foreign collections contain numerous 
samples of Japanese goods with all necessary information about them. ^There are a 
number of them in various countries, usually under control of the Japanese'^Consuls, but 
housed with some firm; these are Government o£B.cial agencies but there are also private 
4X>llection8 which receive State aid. They are mostly in the Far Fast, especially China. 

It need hardly be remarked that the Japanese have taken full advantage of foreign 
exhibitions for the display of their goods (and for learning lessons from other nations) 
and it is recorded that at the recent Panama Exhibition they obtained 1,511 prizes 
including 34S gold medals and 178 grand and special distinctions; this was a notable 
advertisement of Japanese goods and a vast stimulus to its industries : the cost to the 
Japanese Government was nearly Us. 2 lakhs. 

It appears to me that a standing exhibition — for such it is — of the above nature 
should be formed in the Headquarter city of every Presidency or Province. The recent 
(1915) temporary exhibition of industries in Madras was fruitful of results so far as 
regards a momentary awakening of the public to the products of the country, but what 
is wanted is a standing organization on business principles, founded and maintained 
and utilised by business men and manufacturers. May I illustrate from say, soap„ suppos- 
ing its local manufacture to be considered in every way desirable. On the one side 
I would place models 5f foreign (non-Indian) soap making plant, incliming glycerine 
recovery, for given units of production, e.g., 10, oO, etc., tons per week, with makers* 
'Catalogues and with pro form4 invoices and notes showing the classes and prices of plant 
required for given classes of product. Side by side with these I would place samples 
of all the raw materials used in foreign soaps with their sources of origin and current 
prices, and over against these should be priced specimens of the soaps, glycerine, etc., 
made by such plant and from such materials, whether abroad or in any local factory. 
Government or private, and lists of the foreign soaps found most in demand in this 
country. I would also point out in the technmogical notes the methods — ^not in detail 
but in general character — of soap-making and the special characteristics of each class of 
product with their several advantages and disadvantages ; stress being also laid on the 
fact that soaps at unduly low prices are necessarily adulterated and are usually far from 
being really cheap.. On the other side I would place samples and current 'prices of all the 
raw materials available in the Presidency together with the main localities of production, 
and priced samples of all imported necessaries — caustic, carbonate, silicate, pei^fumes, 
colours, etc. — ^together with addresses of suppliers of all classes of material. L/ocal 
methods of soap-making would be described by model and note, and their shortcomings 
and^ advantages mentioned. Notes from the Government factory would be appended 
giving siich data as advisable centres of manufacture, dangers to be avoided such as hard 
water, distance from supply and market, etc., markets or uses for glycerine, etc.; also 
tables of cost and commercial data showing the classes of local soap found most in 
demand (e.g., soaps free from animal fats, etc.), the localities or classes demanding 
them lists of dealers in soao. railway rates, and special facilities'" or disabilities, etc. 
To this would added the addresses of all existing soap works and of their special pro- 
dirots with business samples, so that buyers may be as well informed as manufacturers, 
and also that suppliers of raw materials may ascertain their custoiPerB and their probable 
wants. Many other items of information will occur as necessary when putting up a 
show for soap in a permanent industrial collection intended for practical mstruction. 

For a cannery there are similarly a long series of exhibits, recipes, processes and 
data for canning and for can-making or tin-plate working riant whi<m would be neces- 
^ry to assist would-be manufacturers. 

Take the case of bicycl^; the exhibits would display separately every part of the 
several classes of bicvcles with precise and standardized measurements; un^r mate- 
rials ” would be found the classes or grades of steel mostly in use ij^ the severid grades 
of machine; the tools and machines required for machinin'^ and fitting the several 
parts and for use with the. machines; the materials necessary for plating; ihe^imamels, 
paints send varnishes required ; the varieties of types, eto. Under ** xUothods 
and plant ” would be indicated the processes for plating and enam^ing, 
with specimens or models of the plating "baths, enamelling end drying stoves 
for use with ordinat^ fael,^ liquid fuel or kerosine, ghs^. or superheatii^ steam 
and plant for vulcanizing; the preparation of repair outfits witb recipm ' fc»r 
ecilritirma. .Under addresses woiild be found the' manufacturers of ’-'■rfi'sjirn' 
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steel or of special p^ts such as chains tyres, etc., of enamels, paints and vamii^es, of 
solution tubes and tin boxes for repair ou&ts, of plating and stoving plant, of agents and 
sellers of finished machines. 

These suggestions seem obvious but are not in present use in this country, whereas 
elsewhere, whether in the coimtry of their origin (Germany) or of adoption such as 
Japan, they are considered essential and in Wtirttemberg it is a matter of common history 
that the ** Musterlager ** was a powerful instrument in the work of the central organiza- 
tion for Industries which, within the period of my own observation, has transformed 
that small agricultural State into one of developed agriculture and advanced industry. 

I advocate, then, this standing industrial and commercial exhibition, and would take ' 
care that a sm^l stafi, well acquainted with the general subject and the contents of the 
exhibition, should be always on hand to point out, explain, and assist enquiries, to show 
invoices and statistics and to indicate books for reference and study. The Patent office 
printed records and specifications now maintained in Madras should form part of the 
attached libraiy, which itself might -•be very usefully organized like the Patent office 
library in liondon which is of extraordinary value to enquirers ; I have always found it 
full of searchers, and all the several sections of the library, where most technical books 
and periodicals are to be found as well as abstracts of all patent specifications and the 
complete specifications for many years, are all onen and free for consultation. I would 
add the power of borrowing books on proper conditions, for a very great hindrance to 
technical work in this Presidency, is the inability of men to obtain any knowledge of what 
is going on in the technological world, or to consult text books, or learn the contents, etc. 
of patents, and it is often impossible for men living and working up-country to visit 
Madras for study. Personally I have had to borrow from the Presidency College, etc., 
by the courtesy of the authorities, various expensive works on applied chemistry, etc. 
or to form a special library of my%own. The above answers queries 78 and 79. 

Keverting to exhibitions (queries 31 to 33) I conceive that the standing exhibition 
or industrial museum above suggested, might and should be popularized by occasional 
special displays (ae in December- January 1916-16); it is advisable to interest and inform 
tne iiTeneral public as well as the special industrial and commercial classes; to advertise 
to the ■nublic the productions and industries of the country and even to remind business 
men and manufacturers of the facts of the country and the facilities obtainable at the 
museum. 

On the question in query 33 as to bringing buyers and sellers into contact it is 
obvious that such a museum as I have indicated is primarily a business museum 
intended almost solely for buyers, sellers, and manufacturers, and that it provides 
Ihe necessary information for the coming together of these classes. 

It would (query 37) add to the importance and usefulness of these standing exhibi- 
tions if the several articles in ordinary use by Government Departments were permanently 
exhibited together ' with lists of the several quantities, qualities, and prices; e.g., in 
stationerv such items as inks and ink bottles, sealing wax, pens (including fountain 
pens) pencils and penknives, tapes and twine, gums and adhesives, erasers, rubber 
stamps,, duplicators, locks and padlocks. In India we have every facility for making all 
the Aove cheaply and of fine quality, but they are generally imported, and when made 
locally such as inks (from imported ink powders) gum (crude from the acacias, etc.), 
sealing wax which will not readily melt and must be used extravagantly, are usually bad* 

There should also be small museums at other important centres,, organized in regard 
to any industries existing or highly probable in or in the vicinity of such oentres; e.g., 
in Madura complete weaving and dyeing collections; also lace making and art needle 
work, metal work including electroplating, wood carving, toys, locks, oils and Soaps, 
clocks and watches and articles of bijouterie suitable for indigenous and tourist con- 
sumption whether in metal, wood, ivory, chank shell, etc. The special collection, coupled 
with direct instructional effort, for the art linen industry at the museum in Wfirttemberg, 
had an immense effoct on the crude indigenous linen industry of that State ; this was 
expressly mentioned to me on the spot, and may be found recorded in the invaluable 
Irish Recess CJommittee*^ Report of 1896. Similar collections, varied according to the 
entourage, would be forroed at other centres. But in all^ cases these should be linked 
with' active instructional and propagandist effort ; otherwise they will be mere limboa. 

As regards the purchase of stores in general I consider that with a properly organized 
De partment of Industries all indents for ordinary stores and plant should be decut with 
by the Director and not by the Stores Department of the India Office. The Director on 
the spot, with full knowledge of the precise articles required and the possibility of 
obtainiiuf many of thera in the country, would be in a position to buy locally eve^- 
thing tSt oouid be sq procured and wotild thus stimulate vei^ greatly local production 
and improvements; he would also know better than the India Office and could obtain 
mc4« quickly the precise clasaee'of machines, goods, etc., required for particular demands. 
Hepoe T that larger powers of purchase whether for Government Depar^ento 

nr on bfilial^ of clients snclt as ryots, small industrials, etc., ehould be vest^ in 
Dire^r 'of jh^Stoiferiss.. . ^ 
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Training of laboar 
«ikd •upexTiaion. 


Seotion V , — The matter of hrst necessity is the complete training of real expert ** 
managers (question 51), and the place for training is the factory; technical schools ai^ 
institutes are aids to training hut they are not we training itself. In Great Britain 
1 find three successful methods; (1) the old and very successful method, usually in a 
manufacturing firm or family proceeding from father to son, where the sons get a good 
general education, e.g., at a public school, and then at 18 or so, take up the hereditary 
work; in this case they are compelled to go through the works in every branch as 
common workmen for several years; I have seen many young' public-schocu men, who, 
doffing their society clothes and surroundings at the factory door, worked for years 
as ordinary artisans; e.g., in tanneries I have seen them go right through the yard 
from the fleshing and hairing blocks to the finishing of the, butts in the lofts; or in 
railway workshops I have known them serve as apprentices on ordinary pay and under 
ordinary' conditions and go gradually through the fitting shops to the foo^late of the 
engines they have helpeci to fit; so in foundries, paper-mills, potteries. The business 
side is not omitted,, and office training, buying and. selling, and book-keeping are equally 
attended to, though this is very often more specially developed in particular members 
of the firm or family. 

(2) But during centuries of industrial work, a very large class of technical foremen of 
extraordinary technical skill have developed in the several factories, so that members o± 
firms are not ca'ni'pell&d to be, as they were formerly, complete masters of and instructors 
in every working detail; moreover in the stress bf competition industries are no longer 
comparativelv stationary but of enormous anil rapid competitive development both 
technologically and commercially, so that masters of industries can 'no longer spend 
their days over details, but must be trained in the science underlying their mdustries 
and in the methods adopted by their competitors and in the art now called business 
efficiency **. Hence there ha.'« arisen a new type of master, who on the foundation of a 
good general education, usually with some grounding in science, proceeds to a technolo- 
gical school (e.g., ** City Guilds ” at Kensington) and takes a three or four year course 
in applied science with such workshop and business training as the Institute can give. 
Thence, because this training does not make a man a manager, the scientific course has to 
be supplemented by a long course of detailed factory work in the selected industry which 
his special training has more or less fitted him to comprehend and consequently to 
develop. 

(3) There is a third method provided for those of the artisan and foremen class who 
desire to better Ihemselves and become foremen and managers, viz., the technological 
courses (e.g., at Finsbury College) given to young men already serving in industrial 
works, but this seldom leads to the highest grades unless the student is one who would 
probably have otherwise risen by sheer ability and capacity. 

Applying this to Indian conditions; practical! v there are no continuous industrial 
firms of any size or industrial importance individually, outside of the textile industries, 
engineering firms, railways, perhaps some leather and chemical works and small tan- 
neries, and consequently in training our men for any desirable industries we are com- 
pelled, if private enterprise is lacking («) to start factories under Government auspices 
or stimulation (not necesaarily direct management) where men can be technically 
trained, (5) to find technological schools or institutes where young men can begin their 
technical training, (c) to send young men home for the necessary training. Method (a) 
is all right and has the advantages over (c) firstly that the industry is thereby locally 
started, secondly that numerous men can be simultaneously trained; this is an essential 
object in the Government Cannery and soap works; in “ assisted ** factories it should be 
a condition of assistance that men should be trained, even though such men are being 
trained as probable competitors. Method (5) can never be more than preparatory, ana 
one cardinal error in Indian ideas is that Institutes can provide experts who can at once 
establish or manage the industries in which they have received this preliminary training, 
whereas it is only after long and detailed work in a going factory, both on the technical 
and business sides, that such men can take their place as experts and managers : ^e 
technological institute is no royal road^ to expertism as men fondly hope. Moreover as 
industrial history shows, the technological institute mostly follows and does not»-preoede 
industries. These are mere platitudes, but are not so understood in India, where young 
meuj are thought to be industrial experts because of certain d^loxoks, w;hereas they are 
only competent to understand t^ir respective industries. llnreo-eer the busmess side 
of Gaining should be more efficient than at present. As for method (o).^it is slow and 
there are grave risks in that the wrong man may be chosmi whi^ would idalay or 
endanger matters for years, or that they get insufficient opportunity at home, or use 

their opnortunities. I have however been favonrably impressed by ihe 
expert I have known in so far as his seal and industrial ]ettow|pdgev afU eUnoamud. 

On the whole, then, I consider ihat the best way both for etyrting ' • jtude’sferies 

in India and for training Ihe future managers is, after tiie fsadiikia ^ 

Tapan and other oouhtries^ for the promoters, whether 
liberally on Great Britain^ «to^, for real experts as 
dustries; then to seleot young men„ pxeferiAiy 
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institutions, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
ynder these experts till they are fitted either to ^tart on their accoxint or as r^iable 
husiness managers to capitalists. I do not, however, object — on the contrary — ^to men 
being sent home or elsewhere for study if carefully selected and sent for very definite 
purposes and provided with proper opportunities; but they should *be men who have 
-already worked at their' specific industries. 

Under such men, viz., the original experts and their disciples, there will gradually 
grow up. the body of artisans who, at first drilled by mere rule into expertness will, in 
a properly run factory, gradually develop an intelligent understanding of and attention 
to works. 

Such students as are gent abroad to study should be placed more or less under control 
of the local authorities who should also be concerned to obtain for them eveiw facility. 

The students should report periodically on what they are doing, but — especlallV if they 
are young men who have already had experience in the specific industry — they should act 
as junior commercial agents, and report any facts bearing on that industry in its 
technical or commercial aspects, especially in comparison with the conditions and facts 
of the Indian industry if such exists. These students* reports, added to the reports 
ordinarily prepared by an Industrial Department, should greatly assist enterprise. 

I may add that in Japan these student commea-cial agents are numerous, several 
hundreds having been sent abroad and trained; they ore mostly young men recommended 
by business firms or others who know' exactly w’hat is needed. 

Section VI ^ On the future organization of a Department of Industries I would OfiBoial orgaiu«ation^ 

refer to the evidence available in the papers which led or relate to the new Irish Depart- 
ment of Industries, including especially the Recess Committee’s report on European 
Departments and methods and the reports about and emanating from Japan on the 
work of their Central Department. The combination of effort by Government and 
people, especially with the people organized into companies, associations, and chambers, 
as described by Sir Horace Plunkett on the one side or by recent works, since 1900 on 
”or from Japan on the other, is the idea which it seems desirable to follow. It is true 
that the Iriah D^artment has apparently failed to work out that fondly expected dual 
action, viz., of Government with the group of Industrial associations founded by Sir 
H. Plunkett and others, but such failure is probably tei^orary and incidental and not 
essential, and it is far otherwise in Japan, where Sir H. Plunkett’s ideal, originated 
in Europe and hoped for in Ireland, seems to have developed in an am^ing degree into 
business fact; the Japanese seem singularly to have combined the functions of a Central 
Bureau (a section of the Department of Commerce and Industry) with those of local 
bodies whether official district administrations (prefectures) or business associations of 
business men and manufacturers. The associations of Japan — as mentioned in my Notes 
•on Japanese Fisheries and Agriculture, and in various year books or descriptive writ^ 

are extraordinarily numerous, well developed, and active, and depend not on the 

fiat of Government but on the natural bent of the people who, in general, are absolutely 
fascinated by the -craving to develop industry and trade and material wealth. 

Apparently the Japanese Council (for Economic Investigation) consists pf 70 members 
selected from Parliament, business firms, manufacturers, official and educationists. In 
Ireland the representation of the people on the Department of Industries is still larger 
and is made up of representatives elected by every county, and half as many Govern- 
ment nominees; altogether about 168. The power of the purse and all executive work 
rest with the executive of the Bureau, Tiut as the Council has a veto, it can largely 


control expenditure. . , , - 

It appears to me that in this Presidency we might adopt a similar constitution, 
viz a Oommissioner or Director of Industries, responsible direct to Government and 
•charged with the administration of the Department, including of course the initiation and 
conduct of all industrial surveys and enquiries, of all direct effort in the way of pioneer 
or demonstration factories, commercial museums or other propagandist or stimulative 
effort Hie advising of Government as regards the employment of experts and the. 
despatch of students abroad, the collection of industrial, commercial and economic data, 
and all the oljher actiHiHeB of a modem Department of Industries. It is bette^r that 
executive function^ should be exercised by an individual — of the right calibre — than by 

^ ^°*But an advisory council is a svne qud non ; I consider that a large Board repwsent- 
of Commerce and Trades Associations, business men, manufacturers, 
fSblected^ for special reasons or knowledge) members of the legislative 
kS^n to be inteiested in tSe development of « 

•es^tfei, ^^rtol^Spublica^as not been taken into coj^d^ce or rather into partner- 

ttor has there been, outside of Madras, any recognized 
hody with y?hom industrial propagandism or even interest, still 

Spemfic^Uhotioh, The annual Industrial Conferences are good but 
-nA-ntam more or less uractical. 18 Only a 


SaSr^efly oonfiiied to pa^ more or less ® 

n^%ible method of work. We want to mterest the beet thought of 
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the country in the subject and to interest it continuously and in practical mon^ement.. 
This body would not be a mere consultative body but it would be the ey'es and ears ani^. 
tongpue of the department^ for nothin? in the districts — whether industrial, ag^cultural,. 
or leconomio — could escape the notice of its members, if worth calling members, who- 
would, on the one side communicate with the Director, and on the other with the indus- 
trials. IS.g. members in Anantapur would ascertain and report the condition, etc., of 
the bangle, glass industry or of the local paper making from old w^l-ropes and other . 
fibre, or of the chances of hbre cultivation or that of. tanning barks and pods ; in another 
district it would be toys, or lacquers, or grass weaving, in another of pottery, etc.; 
such reports would give the Director a starting point for closer and perhaps expert, 
investigation. Moreover, as a consultative bod^ meeting perhaps once in a quarter, 
the Direfe^^oy would have an assistance at present unavailed of, for the deliberations of a 
g^eral are wider and better threshed out than mere individual consultations, and' 

j'w^re be less chance of the grinding of particular axes. Again, even though 

solely invested with executive functions and the power of decision a Director woiiid 
hesitate to embark on a scheme which was decidedly objected to by a strong and re- 
'-•^^i^entative Advisory Board. Moreover, with a well selected Board, the Director would 
constantly be in consultation with individual members or industries in need of assistance 
or suggestion. 

As. regards the Director, I consider it impossible to state as a, principle (question 
60) the class to which he should belong; it is the man not the class that "should be 
selected; a permanent official might at one time be the best all-round man with a large- 
knowledge of the country, of the people, of the industries existing and^ possible, of its 
economic conditions, and of the chief business men; at another time the best officer might 
have to be selected from what is called the business ** world. It is doubtful what is 
here meant by a ** business ** man; no man who has not business instincts and percep- 
tions should be appointed, but if by business man is meant one engaged in merchandise 
or trade he may in no way be the Jbetter man, and may indeed be lar more narrow or 
inclined to small views, and less widely and sympatheticallv trained or inclined than 
the trained gePeral duty official. It is a question of persortaZ suitability . 

S&ction IX , — Personally I am not aware of many products in this country which 
need or could at present be brought under a practical system of Government certificates 
other than those which have frequently been commented on viz., indigo, beeswax, oils,, 
butter and ghee, and one which has never been mentioned, viz., soap ; probably business 
men know- of many others, such as honey which is innocent of honey, ginger which is 
rhubarb, and so on. " ■ 

Oils are notoriously adulterated, each grade being liable to the admixture of lower 
prioed oils; this is a matter of importance even in soap making; much more in the 
ckse'of edible oils and fats. Mr, Tressler stated as Director of Industries that ** adul- 
teration (of oils) is almost universal and this is one of the things that has killed the 
export trade (Ifote for the Madras Exhibition). 

Bv,tter frequently mixed with animal fats, and possibly with zliineral waxes such 
as paraffin, partly to cheapen it, partly to give it consistency in hot weather; i t is im- 
possible that butter can be pure — or digestible — if it is a thoroughly solid fotgjf''#0D®F. 
The matter is of serious importance since animal fat may be of a deletermn^ nature 
and may not have been refined or even sterilised — as is completely done in the case of 
margarme — , so that it may contain bacteria or their metabolic products of a deadly 
character,, while such butter would be very obiectionable tp certain castes or classes. 

GTvb6 is' perhaps more adulterated than any edible product in the country; this is a 
matter of notoriety and has never been more scathingly criticised than in a recent number 
of the “ Indian Trade Journal ** where it was pointed out — in an extract — ^that ghee 
contains all sorts of adulterations, and that some ghee contained no true ghee at all. 
Modem adulterations are said to include mineral oils, such as “ white oils " now largely 
imported; this may be a serious danger to digestion. 

As regards soap I consider that if this industry is to have a fair chance Govern- 
ment must intervene to prevent the sale of the rubbish called soap frequently placed 
on the market at prices which seduce the ignorant who, seeking clkeapne^ Iray that 
which ia not soap to the detriment of the genuine article. The^oils from whieffi soap can 
be made — including rosin if used — do not cost less on an average of all usual oils and* 
fats, than Us. 16 per cwt. ; 1 cwt. makes 1^ cwt. of soap, at^ an euenee of, say Rs. 6, 
for caustic, fuel, superintendence,' labour, deterioration, interest etc* Consequently 
ffefwuino boiled soap, containing as it should 62 per cent fatty acids (includi^ rosin if 
used) S^per cent amali and 30 per cent water of constitutieii, costs ix^least H8.^20 per 
l-k cwt. and cannot be pitofit'ahly sold under Be. 22 or B«. 16, per ISsrt. Hence- soap sold 
with manufacturMt^ .profit at prices much below this rate/ the gl^coeHhe 

is fully recovered and pays alb the profits of soap mant^aetiun^ oal^at^ posnhly 
the above requirements, and must contain an undue quantr^ of Water, to say nothing 
of other fillhigs. Bar sow has been obtained in Madras which, originally in ^ Ih. hm 
had shrunk ^ little over 1 lb. per bi^; soap experts in India have fionad ioap witli 
20 and ^an 12 per cent of faltty acids, with which may be odihpnred 1:0, cent stiA^rass 
ao menticned by Br, l^whowitnsh* If then the vahM^hln n^^ ^ 



bo fostered in India, ^v<»nmont should enact that no soaps whether imported or 
k>call 3 r manufactured, should be sold as soap which contain less than 68 per ^nt fattv 
neids or more* than 35 per cent water, and that filliners or admixtures should never 
exceed 10 per cent (unless perhaps in the case of special medicated soaps) of anv other’ 
substance than fatty acids (including rosin) water, and alkali. The* New South Wales 
law requires 69 pe* cent of fatty acids, and any admixture of fillings must not exceed 
lU per cent and eveh this product must then be sold not as soap, but as “ soap mixture **. 
No one can legally ol^ct to the fair competition of genuine soaps like “ Sunlight ** 
are sold at true prices and not dumped at below cost priee in or<mr to 
kill a competing industry), but actual and would-be manufacturers must protest against 
the competition of water-filled rubbish at half prices. Samples of water-filled soap 
specially made and obtained to illustrate this point will be shown to the ICpmmission 
^Confidential statements will also bo made if desired. 

It is to be remembered that where an industry is ruzscent and can only l^^in SG 
generally in India, on a small scale, such industry may easily fail by reason even of 
fair competition on the part of great outside manufacturers without any desire on their 
pai^ to kill the infant industry. . For instance, suppose a man starts a petty soap factoil^^ 
which will just pay interest, profit, etc., and give him a living, if he can make and 
sell 30 tons of genuine soap per week which about suffices for his local existing xj^ket; 
then if a Ihrge foreign firm with a great name and reputation and heavily adveHised 
-and well pushed wods," enters the market even at equal prices,, the small local 
must be xuthed since the local market on which he depends will, at least partially, 
accept the foreign goods, and he will thus "fail to sell the 30 tons which, ea; Kypothen, 
is necessary to his existence, unless he can, by extraordinary effort, develop ithe local 
market to an unexpected extent; even so he will still have the foreign competitor against 
him. Much more serious is his plight, it owing to the absence of a law against adultera- 
tion or water-filled soap, the competition is not fair competition,, but that of cheap 
adulterated good, against genuine. This last case has actually occurred. 

I consider then that the Department of ^ Industries should examine the case of all 
industries where adulteration and sophistication or shoddy ** articles, either imported 
or locally manufactured, are to be expected, should obtain the passing of laws regulating 
the manufacture, contents, description, etc., of the goods, and forbidding the import 
or sale of goods not answering such description, maintain an expert staff and laboratmes 
for the examination of such goods found in the markets, and prosecute for offences. Thie 
is only what is done elsewhere, e.g., in Japan by Government offices and Trade guilds, 
in America by the Departments dealing — for instance — with “pure food ** and by the 
Associations and their laboratories belonging to particular traces, e.g., "the ‘ Ganners’ 
Association ** at Washington,, and so on. The matter is one for the collation of foreign 
laws, regulations, and methods, and adaptation to the needs of this country. 

I may refer to my *'** Note on Agriculture in Japan " paragraphs 193, 194 and 202 
«nd to “ Note. on * Fisheries in Japan ** paragraphs 116-118 as regards the Associations 
founded there for the standardization and protection of sound goods, especially those for 
export, ^d for the detection and punishment of fraud. I learn from tha Year book of 
19l6 work of these has been immensely developed so that 669 guilds relating 

to ** Stapie^ommodities dealt in 3912 with a volume of goods valued at JB119,00Q„000, 
the members of the guilds numbering over one million. Government working with 
these guilds are gradually enforcing standards of production which should shortly, as 
has-been similarly done in_ Germany, relieve Japanese goods from any odium Ibci. 
Thc«e associations are mentioned here only because one of their specific duties is the 
enforcement of sound standards, but obviously their beneficial influence is far beyond 
that speciflc benefit; in Japan industries are enormously helped (1) by Associations of 
all kinds (2) by Government working on and through these Associations; it is Sir Horace 
Plupkett’s (and others’) ideas for Ireland but anticipated and much more highly 
'developed. 

Another plan is also available, viz., that every manufacturer shall in matters of 
fo6d,v drugs and medicines, manufactured articles such as soap, or products such as ghee, 
indigo, beeewaat; %tc., enter on his goods a statement or guarantee that they contain 
absolute!^ pure or so per cent pure of the concerned article, or that they contain 

no speciflc additions, or only specified additions and percentages of additions. On my 
fish paste price lists' I place a label guaranteeing that they contain nothing but pure 
fi«h, milk, and butter and no other animal product; *my soaps are guaranteed ae genuine 
unfilled soaps, and' I am quite prepared to add a percentage guarantee which is even 
more i^ian Sun^ght” does* Manufacturers of soap would hesitate to place on the 
market soap with a^hibel **conbsimng 60 per cent water ” (instead of 30 or 32), and 
60 persmt is kffdwmvtq^'b^ b5r no means a maximum. The beeswax market could not have 
l>eein spoiled if a gx^iTantee had" been required either **HDontaining so much per cent 
•of paraffin wax ” or l^arimteed to contain no paraffin wax or o^er adulteration ** : 
ghee would hardly sell if it a label “ guaranteed to coptain ho ghee whatsoever as 
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The- wfMild. iis ill llit* first 1 'i‘quirc for correct tresitinent tlie forma- 

tion ol staiiflairl tallies Init even tliis would not lie absolutely necessary if labels wei*& 
sioij)l\' ri'quiied to o-uaraotee ])nrit\, oi tliat aii article ])rofessinf:>- to be a specific article 
bee.sw ax , weiy foic-ed to assert tlial the ai’ticle contained notliinjr but beeswax or 
was OS per ccuit ]»ui-e. etc. 

ScclHfii A 110.- A cojiy rd a ni <-ni o ran d uni wliicdi I am prc])arin<>f on tin* furtlu'r 

dcNelopiiHUit oi tlie fislieiw inriustries will (‘ventually be sent to tin* Coniniission . Di'eji 
sea t'xjdoralion and fisbeiy idiartinf^ li\' a modern boat with skilb*d ofbeers, assistance 
to the fi->lieinien for building- lai-o-m- boats and mds and jireservati ve jilaiit for deep-sea 
n-e (some \sitli motor jiower), 1 b<‘ taking o\er of tin* 1 X?0 ]»nblie fisb-cniing- \ards from the 
Salt l)e]iartmeni and runnino- tln'in with <bwt*loped nn*thnds. jln» fosterine- of a demand 
for the vai’ious new products, the stimulation id ma n u fact n lin indnstii<\s sm'li as 

eanniiir^', 'tish-oil and «i-uano m a n n f a< t n re b\ ini]irov(*d (sti*am) iindhod'', the* utllisJition 
• of b\ -jir-fid net the ])rovision of iiispcetoi-s and instructors in the several branches, the 
de\ elojimeid of a lo;iii s\stem foi- tlic ]»Tii-chase <d' boats, nets, plant, etc., and for the 
lejiaymenl fd usurious loans somewliat on that of the A ericiiltm-al and L/and Imjirove- 
tneiil hoans Acts, tin* ])romotion id' co-ope? at i \<‘ work especially for lh<' piii’chase of fish- 
ing- and industrial ]daid, for eurino- and for the sale d o-oods. the education of tlie hoys 
am 1 ^Is in h alf-iime schoeds, and statist iial ami te^iilaiivc work, \\ill be main lines of 
rer omnnuida i ion . 

Similarl\- foi Ihe infant s«.ap indiistiA. the conduct for seveial years of fnrtber 
ex (HUinii'id a I work l>o(h t e< h n ol o” i ea 1 and com nH*re i a I , tin- collection and local manu- 
la.nirc (d plant, 1 he* search lor and tiial <d new mateiials. punna oil ( Ca lopliyll uiu 

1 n o j) hy I i u m ) , dujia fat {X’alcuia .\I ala ba rica ) J , tbc prcqia i a 1 ion and ]) 0 ])nlariziny of the 
Jiiehcsl clasM'v ol soaji in add/I ion to mdinaiy soajis, I In* ]jje[)ara i ion and ntilisalion 
ol jieilitnics siich a*- that iiom the ( 'a I op hy 1 1 n m i nojdi \ 1 1 ii m , and of (‘S.sr'niial oils such as 

0 1 ol w I id ei o MM'ii < \tcnsi\el\- available^ on tin* IV 1 1 ,<ii i is, c heap mc'tbods for- th<‘ recovery 
fd o|\ceiinc. the* asec* i t a i n ni en t rd the soaps in ercate-t chuiuind b\ the public and most 
'•nded Id dilViMcMit localitic's ((‘.e.. those* w litue' bard and brackisli Avate^rs are^ ^e*neTal) 

01 '-lussi*-. ol eon'>um<‘i (<'.” . those who objc'cl to animal fats, tc'xtib' ma n u fac't u I’eu's. e^tc.); 
tlK‘ training uj> of '■kille**! loremcn, i nst rue-tors, ami artisans, are all metheuls of dc'velop- 
nicnt wbieh will ha\e' to be pre's>.ed for de*v<‘lopnH‘nt outside- of the* (foA'ernmon t. fae-toi-y. 
A e-iw little* Avill be* neede*d ex<e*pt the- i 1 1 st i‘u i t ion ol foremen in ihe f ioA einmeMit factory, 
loans to .*.mall ma n u I ae-t u i e‘i s for the* ]U-oa ision of plant, and I e*i!- isla t ion (as s n o'o-cste'd 
inider Section 1 -X ) ajjaiiist Ibe.- m a n u i ae t n re-, impeuiation. ;n- sale* ol soa])s A^lli(-]l are 
soa]is niui h moic in mime th.-in in <'fhcn*nc\'. '!’h«* pu;< base ed' ]oe-all_\' m aiiu fae-tui-e-d 
soaps bA’ ( »o \ ('1 n mciit I )e'pa rl n le-nt s would be a Ae-ry £*‘re'at stimulus, e.p'. of saddle soa]> 
and ord i mi i-y soap by ibe* XfilitaiA- I )e]iart metit , of ]dain and medicate'd soa]is bA* bo.*;])! tal s. 
schools and i list i t id ioiis. and so on It is also ])roba]df- that a ely<.f*rine* refinino' filant 
wonbi at fiT-st be* ne‘ed<*d at the* ( Jon c r ii n i en t Soap XVorks. to utilise* the* e-rude* _tjl N'ce'r ine^ 
t rom the S('V(*jaI small ^oape-i-ie>, wbicb will prolsibK' soon be* started ; this e-onld lie* sold to 
a fae-tor\ aftei- its use and me'ihods ed' woi-kino- had be‘en fully dem on st rate-d . 

The- vailwaN' i-atcs ate- fairlA’ libejal tlioneJi Ire'ie-ht on oils and fats mie-ht ]>ossibl\' 
Ik* lnAN(*re*d; iti fact botli the- SoutlicTii Afaliratta IfailAAay and tlie^ South fiidiini ltail\Nuv 
liaA-e*, at m\ rce|tiest. inciude‘d soa]» as ten article Avhie-b svill b(' carried at half-pare-t-l 
rate's: this is a lilie-e-al f-one-e.ssirin , and it is Imped in tins AA*ay t.o de*A-e]o]i a lare-c* trade in 
pai-(-e*ls to ])ctt\' i-e-1ailers and to e-onsumers, thus to a e>reat e*x*tent eliminatiTio- the' mieldl'-- 
man; it is j’onnd that cA-en in vi]lao-e*s sne-b as '^ranui- there* is a e-onsielf*rable* retail 
sale of soap^ e*A i-n of the- ioile-t oracle*, and tlie'*-e slm^is Te*(jnire* otiIa* small pare-e*ls Avliich 
they could obtain dire-ct from ibe faciorA*. 

It is not ])e>riii issible* to mention, “ ])redection ” in tlie* se7ise of jirotectiAci duties as a 
mc'ans feu- de-N clojiino- induslrie\s -o that the* ]iaj t of TIamlet must be totally omitted, but 
it is j-io-ht to mention yu’ot ect ion in other ways. J^Vir e'cam 7 de, e-austir- soda and potash, 
soda ash, sodium silie-ate* and sulphate* and otheu* clu-ttiical esscTitials to the soap inanu- 
fae-ture- are- e-baro-ed 71, pen* cent duty wbie-b is a. lieaN A* buT-eh-n on a nase-e^nt industry sinc e 
none* of these ]»rodue-ts is, or at ])re‘se‘nt can lie*, made* in India as a. purely indij^enous 
]»7'odue-t. JVoNv 77n<h-r ite*ni Id! of tlie* Siheelnb* 171 Ah>t i fica t.iem No. 28f)-C-D! of the Ihth 
T)e(-(*mbcr Ihlti Iia the^ rTOA’e"ii7 7ii«*i7t of T7jdia, soda ash, sodiiam s7il])hato and oi,h<‘r 

chcniie-als ine-ludin^- “ jily e-eri ne suhslitntes ” — a7-e aebiiitted frt^r nf fluty if intended 

fo7* r7se* i77 e-ntteui AA'eavin<i- 7uill^ ; ximila7-ly shet*t h'ad elTitiahle'* at 7^ j)or c<*7it ad 'iinlorcith 
]»ays only 2.1 ])ei ee'7it if fo7- tf'a che*sts. Thc'se insta7if-os shoAV t‘Xceptio 7 U 7 l treatm<*Tit for 
seleetc'd i 7id ustrie*s, and si77ce this class of treatment is ex'tondeul to p-reat industrie.s 
7-1771 in larp-e fae<f>ri<‘s a77d estates AA’^itli jilenty of caijital, knovA^ledp-c, experience, and 
e*.x]7r*jt cf77itrol, a7id ilmronpldy AA'-ell I'stahl ished, S77rely .sneh yiriA’^ilep-es should be extended 
to s777all mid esjiee-iallA* t.o utiscruf i nd 77at 7*7<*s ; e.p., caustic soda and other chemicals 
7iee'<hMl for soaj) 7nanufart777*e should he ad7uitted fiee of duty, at least to all factories 
NN-liie-h tu7'7i nut soay) which satisfies rfoverfiment slandards (see iSection IX s.v. 
“ aebilt e'7*ation 

The exeun T)t7077 of these and other T7asco7it ind77sti'ies fro7U income tax sav for the 
firs! d ye*a7*s after the factory has hep-un AA^ork, should he pranted as a matter of course. 
It is peine*rally a fact that the true profits do not warrant taxation for the first year or two; 



.^a^able profits it is wise to forego taxation not merely as a bonus 
avoid the inquisition precedent to taxation and the 
cfiances of undue taxation. The fear of income tax may be but a straw’s weie-ht but it 
straw which decides against venturing on an unknown indust^ 

• industries which ar*f peculiarly suited for development 

whether by reason of material, labom-, or marketr I Append ^ l^t 
^ J remarks to each h or some articles I have been able to obtain ^tLures as to 

imports showing the present suimly of such goods ah r.rtra; this of course is^no^at aU 
the same as potential demand which would be probable in <ase of a larger visible 
supply or of the supply of goods needed but not obtainable ^ 

*'*«-«■ <>f •; ” aud “ Tho oil aad iat . ombined 

inaustiies , aic tai and away the most important for this Preside"-’*- • - 


industries ”, are far and 
because when developed — 

wlK.lesomo food than at present, 

(b) they will develop, both socially and economically, a very la r number of 
people who are now in a low and dependent condition, ^ nurabei o± 

(o) they will develop or originate various bv-i ndnst rios sueh as boat biiildimr 
coopering, etc., ' ooai niiiiuing, 

(^) they will assist agriculture by largt* siijiplies of 
“ Oils and fats ” because the linked' industries will on ; 
spot the raw products whif;li are in such va.st abundaneo 


eont ent rated manure, 
great seale utilise on the 

^ eheapest, w^l] assist agriculture by retain i no^^tllronV^cIJke'Vin^^e 
edililc produets, will develop a whole series of industries 


country, will jiroyide masses of 


new to India and thereby not only ndd a sori.-s of deMral.le and neoessarv inanufaoWd 
product, hnt will, prn raw the ;ntelli..-cnr.e „f the working- popSi™ 

of InduBtries'”’* t<- t-lf 'Vular attenti,^.. I,v the tlenartinent 


by the department 


Imi'Orts (Liakhs of rupees ; mostly in round figures). 


3 8SS-1889 I 
(round i 
tigureM). ! 


1 . Umbrellas and umbrella fittings 

2 . Toys f. 

3. Gflass and glassware 

4. Pottery, earthenware and porcelain 

5. Soaps 

6. Gandies . . 

7. Paints and colours 

8 . Oils and fats, including mineral oils 

(a) Animal 

(b) Essential . . 

(c) Mineral 

(d) Kerosene . . 

(^} Petroleum 
(y) Other kinds 

(ff) Vegetable (non-essential) 

(A) Tallow and stearine . . 

9- Leather . . 

10. Do. goods 

11. Parniture .. . 

12. Olooks and watches 

13. Habber goods . . - 


I 


41 

15 

66 

(not 

known.) 
10 ) 
8 ! 
31 

200 I 


ie{ 

10 

10 


1913 15)1-1. 


53-7 

26-7 

195() 

63*5 

7 5-0 
7 4 
64 0 
383-6 


n-4 
(> O 
10-2 
287-2 
0 4 
35-8 
1 13 
20' 0 
21 0 
140 0 
24-0 
26 6 
52-9 


Kt om 
GoTuiHny 
liiui 

l^roni Japan. 

AuBtriH, 

1 15)10-1914. 

1 ■ 


191.i 1914, 

1914-191.'!. 

9-0 

1 

1 6-8 

4 

13-6 

5 

3 

116 

158 

19-9 

10 8 

1 6-3 

4-2 

2'8 

0-5 

0-53 

0-4 

JVtl. 

mi. 

4-3 

JSTif. 

mi. 

33-0 

1 

ucgli- 

gible. 

Nil. 

1 

1 


• - 

1 












7 ’ 

•9 

0-6 

2*3 

2-2 

11 

11-4 

negli- 

gible. 

1 

1-4 


To ^ese groups should be added the following as industries eminently suitable to this- 
J^residepw for reasons of material, labour, and market, viz., the manufacture of — 

( l 4 > Bicycles . , 

^ (X6) Tin ulate goods, 

t Enamelling. 

(4^* Tanning extracts. 

.>. |4$4 C1o^ makings 

, Kla^^plitted ware. 
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(20) Prepared foods; including jams. 

' Coopering. 

Village hand'loom weaving. 

I Xiace making, etc. ^ 

I Ivory and wood carving. 

Hats. 

Straw and grass matting. 

Inks. 

(28) Adhesives. 

Buttons. 

I Vinegar and acetic acid. 

The recovery of Potash and Magnesium Chloride'. 

Essential oils and perfumes. 

I Hydrogenation of Oils. 

I Celluloid. 

(36) The utilization of solar heat. 

(36) Carpets. 

(1) Urnhrellas. — No one. especially on the Vilest coast, will go without an umbrella 
if he can possibly afFord one. There is nothing — except inertia or ignorance — to prevent 
local manufacture; the sticks and cioverings are all locally available, and the ribs can be 
made with the simplest machinery. However many are made in India there^ is an 
import to the value of 53 lakhs. An export trade might also be developed in this 
article. Japan exports to a value of about 24 lakhs; mostly cotton umbrellas to China. 
We have Ceylon and the Straits Setllements at our doors for a similar trade, inquiries 
in Calicut where the sales are large show that apart from complete umbrellas the several 
parts are imported as follows : — 

Sticks — from England, Switzerland and Japan. 

Fra-rries — (ribs) England, Germany, France, Switzerland and Japan. 

Coverings — England, Italy, Germany, Japan; the last named is inferior (as 
also the sticks, ete.). 

Springs, etc. — England, Germany and Japan. Channelled ribs are preferred 
to solid as being lighter and stronger for the weight. Some work is now being done 
especially in Bombay, in preparing sticks, but practically — as regards umbrellas sold in 
Calicut— —umbrellas are eiwer impoi*ted whole, or else the parts are imported and merely 
assembled in India. ... 

(2) Toys . — If there is any small industry fitted for this Presidency it is the 

manufacture of toys, provided there is proper organization. The industry, in a some- 
what crude fashion, is indigenous; there are excellent woods and lacquetrs available, as 
in Kumool, etc., there are clever artisan classes accustomed to wood work, and for 
months in the year, especially in the hot weather, the villagers have little work; hence 
this should be organised as a village or cottage industry, instruction bedng given in 
the classes of goods required of which a collection should be available in the district 
museum. Metal toys can usually be made by stamping and common fitting. The value 
of imports is 26*7 lakhs, being a large increase from the 16 lakhs of 1888-89. It' ii 
noteworthy also that with our cheap labour and material an export trade is [rossible ; in 
Japan the manufacture reaches a value of about Rs. 60 lakhs, of which one-zourth goee 
to America and England. ^ . 

(3) Glass ware. — Under this head I allude only to common glass^ mi j m uTOctorea 

which alone seem possible in this Presidency. Bottles, glass vessels for jam aadl "^othei 
preserved ;£oods, gmss battery jars, etc., could be supplied if a glass factory can be ziu 
at Madras; possibly the Nilgiris where climate and fuel are far more favoumble, simulc 
be tried if Madras fails. The freight on cheap jars from Europe for preserviiig 
pastes, etc., is almost prohibitive ; this preserved food industry could be gpreaHy d^roh^ 
— as also those in inks, adhesives, etc., — if cheap glass jars were available. u 

But hangle glass can be made in many places, though recently knocked 
Austria from which the glass imports in 1913-14 were valued at aboveJB9 l akh a* ■ 
manufacture is simple and indigenous and is hereditary^ among cer tain 
is wasteful of the expensive item of fuel; I have seen in villages 
trict, etc.) every step of the manufacture. What is wanted* now--*n*i(W alia! 
technical instruction so that greater varieties of ornamentation, ’colour, ctg-V 
produced ; the Austrian bangles are often really artistic and omameninl M 
There should be complete collections in the several ^ central and distnqt)^ 3 
is qveh a question whether this glass could^ not be utilised in maki zr ^ — 

ji^, etc. ; Hie temperature required for fusing the mixtures is low, Vih., U 
which miuiuiiiBes certain difficulties such as Hiose of fuel, working, 
to questi^a 26 — 27, section II nnd items 27 — 29 below. " , 

!/4) F^ttery tmd ^Tthmnware . — So much profit is inade 
saphrbOT hnd^ao numerous are the orders, that 

de*elbb^x1&i though atonewm jw ibr 

V. sbna' ffrPatty' in demimd:!- .and 




Jar jars, gallipots, ginger beer bottles, sanitary goods, etc., but waro lor 

batte:!^ cells, porous cells, and even insulators eventually oovud be made. For years . X 
. experimented when Sub-Collector, in correspondence with the late Mr. Chisholm, then at 
the School of Arts, and made very good vitrihed bodies, and porous Jsodies with a lime 
borate glaise. I found a fine grey clay, burning stone-white and hard as fiint, at 
Triohinopoly, and the finest felspar (orthoclase) in the world, burning pure white as it 
fused, at Srode and in the Cauvery valley (iN'amakkal taluk of Trichinopoly, etc.), in 
such profusion that it was used as road metal ; moderately good kaolin is available in 
many places and other body clays also. T'here should be Qovemment enquiry and 
assistance in this matter by real experts. It is understood that Messrs. Parry & Co. have 
imported a special expert jcor making acid jars at Ranipet (near which there is an indi- 
genous glazed pottery industry of very poor quality technically), and exhibits, which 
seemed of only fair quality however, were shown' at the recent Madras Exhibition. 

(6) Oil and fat industries. — These linked industries, viz., the extraction of oil from 
our various nuts and seeds, and the working of them up into manufactured products 
(vegetable butters, soap, glycerine, candles, paints and varnishes, etc., form together 
an industry which should be the fourth or fifth largest in the Presidency ; in fact it or 
they form one of the very few great industries possible in this Presidency, and should be 
treated from a wholly different point of view from the various small industries which 
are mainly the subjects of this note ; the linked industries form potentially one great 
industry, *and one which will do more for agriculture, and for the food supply of the 
country than any other which I deal with in this note. Agriculture, weaving, fisheries, 
oils and fats, anti lealljei , followed by pottery and wood products, seem to me the main 
large industries of the Presidency, and amongst them oils and fats have been neglected 
though of the greatest promise. I consider that the subject is so great and the possibi- 
lities so vast that it ought to be dealt with direct by capitalists rather than by Q-ovem- 
* ment and that perhaps Government should spend its efforts and money rather in collect- 
ing data by means of a special survey by a first class oil expert and by publishing thesa 
data widely in order to attract; tfie attention of capitalists, rather than by small local 
effort. It IS only in or because of the absence of capitalist enterprise that Government 
have had to step in (e.g. in obtaining a small expressing plant, soap manufacture, etc. ) 
and even then it is mote for the purjKJse of collecting facts for advertisement. But for 
the war and but for the absence of real business data it is more than possible that great 
English firms would have entered the field in two or three different branches of the^. 
linked industries : one firm in correspondence with myself was, in 1914, considering the 
taking up of one very large branch not yet attempted in India ; another was talked of 
as about to establish a soap factory on a vast scale in Bombay ; a third was talking of 
preparing and marketing ghee and butler substitutes. It may not be generally known 
that Messrs. Lever have quite recently (1913) built a splendid soap factory, cosidu^ 
many lakhs, ii^ Japan, and with the developing soap trade in India, the raised tariff, 
and. the possibilities of our abundant oils, we may j>ossibly see British firms at an early 
date Ti g advantage of this branch, including of course glycerine and probably 
candles. We require in vast quantities sound and sweet edible oils and fats, free from aU 
adulteration or from admixtures which might be objected to from caste or religious- 
prejiidices or inerely from a dietetic; or physiological pjoint of view ; we^ need to retain in 
the oopntry the enormous masses of oil-cake so necessary for the cattle and for the soil ; 
we .^ant to obtain economically from our raw material the largest possible quantity of 
the sweetest oil fit for use or export as edible oils and not merely — owing to most senous 
^idity — as soap stock : we need and are demanding soaps of all classes, glycerine- 
whatber for cordite or pharmaceutics or industries, candles, paints and varnishes. For 
all thase the field is immense not merely within India but in the areas from Egypt 
to Ohi^a,' when considered with our enormous production of the finest raw materials, 
and is ripe for expert examination and for a business survey such as is suggested under 
section IT, and I suggest the appointment of an expert, es 2 >ecially one who has dealt 
with maters from a manufacturing point of view, to survey the whole field and 

coUeat data for the use of the capitalist. . „ ^ 

ICeanwhile of coatpse, in the absence of capitalist effort. Government pioneer worJc 
ahbv4d n^aatin^, for after all, the capitalist, however possible or even probable even- 
has not yet made a definite appearance. , ^ , 

' " is being attempted and with some success by Government, and no 

he said as to its development beyond what has been said above and in sections 
- Gljreerine is a necessapr product in soap making and will share in its 
r^dhilnre ; a recovery plant is under manufacture in England, and a refining- 
"ilha ^ordered afier e war. will of course be a desirable product the- 
> fpr pharmaceutical and other purposes; e.g.^ as a useful medium in 



de^aand W these is fairly s^oady having been about 8 lakhs in 
" W T|^e is a small Indian induitiy m this arti^e, 

I heliw, in Baro^i A fwtogr 
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by the hydrogenation of oils is a possibility not to be lost sight of in the promotion of 
the hydrogenating industi'y, since fish oils can be hardened solid by moderate hydro- 
genation ; such olls-cum-steariue cost only about per ton so that the stearic acid should 

cost less than M20 ex lactoiy. With paraffin wax from Burma, the candle industry 
shoul.l develojj, and imjiortB should practically cease. 

(8) Paints and oatmsKes. — The imports here have risen from 31 lakhs in 1888-89 
to 64 lakJis ill 1913-14. Seeing that India is the principal source of linseed oil, it is 
absurd that it should be dependent on imports for its needs. There is nothing mysterious 
about the paint industry ; an expert or two from home would easily set the industry on 
its legs ; what is most needed is experience plus honest care in selecting, mixing, and 
grinding. At present we have some paints in the markets ; possibly of indigenous manu- 
facture, which are miserable in covering power, appearance and dui*ability, and it is 
almost waste of money t>o use tliem, especially for outside work in our sun. Similarly 
as regards varnishes ; our lac and gums are abundant and of the finest ; the oil varnishes 
could be made with the same ease as paints, while spirit varnishes might be made in 
bonded shops — like distilleries — with duty-free pure spirit, or elsewhere with methylated 
spirit. I advocate the importation and employment of home experts (factory managers 
or foremen) rather than tlie despatch of students for study in Kngland. The manufacture 
of oil-cloths and linoleums is also desirable ; these goods are in considerable use in 
many parts of India and if prej)ared against attacks by white ants might be still more' in 
demand. 

Ksseritial oils were imported to the value of Rs. 6 lakhs in 1913-14 j it appears to 

me that this industry is sjjecially capable of developmeni in India -v^here plants pro- 

<iucing strong es.«enlial oils ai'o readily grown and where strong perfumes are so greatly 
in demand b^- Indians for hail* oils and ointments, soaps, etc. 

(9 amd, 10) Lreather and leather goods.- — I merely draw attention to 'the imports 

which show so large a demand (161 lakhs) while India, especially Madras, produces 
such enormous quantities of skins. Prima facie this is eminently a case for attention by 
high class exjierts of practical experience in the production of moroccos and other fine 
leather goods. But on this matter Mr. Chatterton will doubtless specially advise the 
'Commission. 

(11) t] urrufure. — I merely draw attention to the increasing demand (10 to 24 
lakhs of which 7 lakhs were sujiplied by Anstria-Germany), which ought to be fully 
supplied from within. This w’as one of the subjects specially studied by the IVurttem- 
berg authorities with gieat result's to the home industry. See “ School of Arts paper 
in the “ Book <4' the Madras Exhibition.” 

(12) Clocks a 7 id, watches. — Imports 26*6 lakhs from 10 lakhs in 1888-80, and Japan 

has already entered, the Indian market with cheai) lines of clocks. -^^his is mainly a matter 
of machinerv foi the classes of goods required. I have obtained lists of machines from 
America but have not been able to pursue the subject. Considering the abundance and 
oheap labour c*f goldsmiths and others accustomed to delicate work in metals it appears 
to me that with a proper line of machines for making standard stampings, screws, e-fcc., 
clocks and watches might be assembled with ease, cheapness, and accuracy of resxilt, 
provided expert superini-endence and instruction is given in a (Government) factory, 
where managers, foremen, and artisans could be trained. At present many of 'the cheap 
clocks and wa'tches give satisfaction, but many do not, and in that case have mostly 'to 
be thrown away as there are insufficient local means of cheap repair or replacement of 
detective parts. This subject would be specially displayed in the Oommercial Museum 
-at Presidency cities. . 

(13) Ituhher goods. — The production of rubber in Madras, Travancore and Cochin 
already amounts to millions of pounds, practically the whole of which is exported. On 
the other hand rubber goods, properly so called, are imported to the value of 53 lakhs, 
apart from many articles which do not appear as rubber, such as electrical goods 
^-vulcanite battery cells), fountain pens, combs, and other vulcanite or ebonite article. 

Doubtless the manufacture presents difficulties, but the facts of prod'uotion and 
importation show thut the matter is one for early attention ; the demand for tyres of 
all sorts, rubber stamps, electrical goods and so forth is rapidly increasing, and the 
industry presents attractive features. If ^ cool climate is required, the Nilgiris or 
Bangalore are suitable. mi. 

(14) Bicycles are greatly used and would be still more so if cheaper. The parts 

of bicycles are or may easily ^e standardized and produced in quantity by enginem4ng 
firms; these can be assembled and fitted either in the same sho^s or in smadl separate 
shops. This is the plan adopted at home with B.S.A. fittings. With Tata steel, Bombay, 
■Calcutta, Madras, etc. forgings, local fitting, Indian made rubber tyres and abseiMi^ 
of freight import duties, packing and other charges, bicycles oould probably be con- 
siderably cheapened and the demand rmtch more than proportionately increaa^.^ ; ^ 

(15) Tin pl^te goads. — There is a large demand for stamped ond soldeFred tin waro, 
both domestic and industrial, such as canisters for spices, tink for ’btseuits, etc., .oWHMfe*’ 
nreserved foods, small draTO or other tins for ointments, medicines, samples, 

etc. ^e small value and great bulk of tin plate goods 
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±o India, makes freight charges prohibitive, whereas tin plate in boxes takes less space 
per ton than almost any other article. In my hsh canning business I require several 
BO^ of tins for which I have no dies or seaming plant, and as canning increases there 
w^ be a ^eater demuiid ; in one case I am aware of, a small syndicate would probably 
take up fish canning but for tlie cost of can -making plant, and they have actually 
jresorted to cutting up kerosine tins and fitting them by hand. The plant is not expensive, 
and once adjusted and provided with a selection of dies, can produce any quantity of 
goods; my single drawing press can- stamp 50 sardine tins from the flat in 5 minutes. 
jSTo particular assistance is needed, except that of directing attention to the lieed, the 
instruction of mechanics, and guidance in the 2 ^archase of plant. 

I he Industrial IMuseum should contain drawings and pri<*>ed catalogues of machines 
and dies required and when jHJssibie models or, still better, siiecimens of stamjjing, 
cutting, crimping, ,and seaming machines, the last named being sj)ec.ially needed foi’ 
all hermetically sealed work in view of neatness, strength, and saving of solder. 

^16) IbiTiarnelliiig . — 'J'his has two sides, viz., art enamelling for which tlie Indian 

g oldsmith should he an ajit jjiijjil but on which 1 can say nothing except that the pi'esent 
uperintendent of the School of Arts is most competent to advise as an expert in that 
art. ^ The other is the industrial enamelling of steel for domestic ware. Whatever 
its disadvantages, this class of goods has come to stay, is now in very" general use, and 
its manufacture should be taught in a Government pioneer fiiclory or in an assisted 
factory. 

(17) Tanning *i,vtracts. — iSowhere jierhaps is there a greatei- abundance actual or 
potential, of the raw material [barks (cassia and acacia) myrabolams, and pods, e.g., 
div-divi] than in this Presidency, but the exj>ort of such bulky material is, except as 
legards myrabolams, inoliiliitive ; the jireparation of extracts, now more in demand a.t 
home than fqimerly when oak biirk and valonia were almost the sole tanning agents, 
should be an industry worth aliention. I was aiiproached on this matter some years ago 
by a gi’eat firm of tanners in the West of Knghiiid,, but <‘/Ould do nothing, and there was 
no department to' which ihe matter <*oulcl be referred. 

In districts of j»oor gravelly soil su< h as Anantapur, large parts cf (.k^imbuiorc, etc. 
the Cassia auriculaia (taugedn) grows wild abundanlly (as als<) varif>iis acacias), bul it is 
in the cultivation of the shrub that there seems a large t)|iening. Anaiitajmr 
hundreds of thousands of acres of suitable land, lying entirely waste, and in many 
villages there are thousands of acres in large bhwks ; the assessment is from 2 to 4 annas 
per acre, but may run up to six. These lands could be obtained for cassia planting on 
nominal terms — free of assessment for some years — under encistiug standing orders, and 
it is to plantations that we should look both for improved shrubs and for vastly greater 
quantities. The cassia auriculata has the singular advantage that it is the one vegetable 
product which goats will not even touch, so that fencing is not required and watching 
IS a minimum.- 

The “ divi-divi ” and other trees can be grown on similar lands with greater 
facility, wliile the myrabolam production of the hills (Shevaioys, etc.) could be largely 
increased by a better demand. 

(18) Lode, ■ma,king . — There is already a small industry ; the prit;es however are 
unduly high and the industry is small partly because prices akin to those of the best 
^English make are demanded, partly beenuse the manufacturei is at present almost a family 
one, and not a general industry. The common country lock and padlock is a miserable 
agair, and the manufacture of modern lociks at a moderate pii<-e should be f»)stered. The 
demand is immense ; every shop needs several and domestic- needs are equally large. It 
is believed that Government take certain clas.-^es of locks and jiadlocks, hut this might be 
extended if private enterprise will take up the mattei-. A small pioneer woikshop might 
be started where artisans could be trained, and provided with a small loan from Gov- 
ernment for the purchase of material and tools. The industrv’^ is certainly one which 
oo-operation could undertake. 

(19) Electroplated ware is specially mentioned because* in this c'ountrv oxidation 
and tlje formation of uoisonous compounds in vessels made from copper alloys are so 
rapid, while the love xor silver is very great. Many rea}>ectable houses would gladly 
buy vessels of customary shape, etc., in electroplated ware if provided at moderate rates ; 
this would obviate the labour and loss in the scouring of vessels of brass and alloy, and 
the risk of metallic poisoning. The plant is inexpensive and the art could readily be 
"taught in a technical school. The process would be applicable to articles other than 
domi^etic vessels. * 

(20) Erepared foods,, including jamrS. — This industry seems especially suited to 
Indians subsidiary its agriculture. IS^umerous preparations of wheat, such as maca- 
roni, vermicelli, shredded wheat, broken wheat, force,** ” grape-nuts,** semolina, 
•etc., lAre in large consumption in this country and could be replaced by local products 
hu^r expert guidance. !Ragi, when properly husked and ground, yields a 

azt4 nutritions food which is also very palatable and attractive in appearap.cr. 

6 better class rolong '* or wheat meal> universally used in iliis 
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Presidency. Maize is sufficiently grown to provide “ corn-flour ** on other maize prepara- 
tions imported from America. Pevalenta Arabica,’* a once famous prepared food now 
partially displaced by the scores of others, consists largely of Indian dhal (** Ervalens,** 
with a slight transj)osition of lettering), and is a most nutritious food. Jams of foreign 
manufacture are in great demand notwithstanding their cost which, retail, may be tdken 
at 8 to 10 annas per lb. in normal times ; whereas with sugar normally at 2 annas per 
lb. it is possible to make jam from peaches. Cape gooseberry, loquots, guavas, tree 
tomatos (and ordinary tomatos), pine apples (West Coast), plantains, etc., at less t^n 
half those rates; for maimalade we have every orange in abundance at nominal pricea 
for the limit, and there is absolutely nothing but knowledge and enterprise required. The 
citrus class of fruits grow readily and abundantly especially ;under moderate irrigation 
and could be crystallized and sold freely and cheaply; in the AVest Indies the flesh of the 
guava and other fruitvS is also ciystallized. For containing these articles tin canistere 
vvouhl be made as i>roj>osed above in local factories, but jars or earthenware and glase 
are badly needed. The< preserving }>lant required is simple, the processes are equalfy so- 
and within the capacity of any cook. Other preserved foods are canned goods such as 
those now prepared in the Oovernment fish cannery, besides many other similar canned 
pre2>ai ations. Sau(*es and j>ickles as now imported, and others, can be readily made; tfie 
famous “ "Worcester shire sauce ” is fiom a Madras (or at least Indian) recipe, and some 
of the best pickle lecijies aie of Indian or W^est Indian origin. Jfiscuits are in enormous 
demand and a vast number of Hindus and Muhammadans generallj^, will and do eat 
them, even when of f<u-eign manufacture, without scruple. There is a very small 
biscuits industry in existence (e.g., in Mang^ilore), but even in Madras there is no develop- 
ment such as is connoted by various Hriiish and Australian names. Yet the biscuit indus- 
try serious lecbnical difficulties, beyond a jjroper mixing and baking plant,^ 

good recii)es, and f‘xj)er(; attention ; the raw materials and market exist. 

For goods under this head a school ot‘ industrial ct)okery is needed, and for the 
present this maj'- be developed at the Cfovernment Cannery, where there is much, spare 
time which could be well occupied in experimenting on food preparations; it has already 
been decided, subject to Goveimuent sanction, to begin during the approaching off-season. 

(21) Cooiierrntf is an industry which needs developing, though fairly well prac- 
tised in Cochin. Hut suitable woods are dear and scarce; easily worked woods are apt to 
be too porous, while the average cooper requires instruction in accuracy. Fisheries 
work in pickled fish is largely held up for want of proper contiiiners, and it is a questaou. 
whether bai’rels from pa])e,r pulj), wood pulp, or saw dust mixtures, will not be the best 
solution of the difficulty. Experiment and instruction are needed both in ordinary 
coopering and in these lines; impervious pajiej- or wood waste barrels, boxes, and *^*^'*^ 
tainers of various sizes and shapes would be valuable in this and other industries 
would open a demand for the half-stuff, mill-board, etc*., which the Punalur and other 

mills may’ produce. , , , -i ^ • x 

( 22 ) Village hand-looin 'weaving. — There is probably no industry, the taaamte- 

nance of which is more imporiant than this ; no one who has lived up-country can ^^1 
be interested not only in its maintenance but in its development botli to higher grades of 
work in company with associated industries (lace-making, embroidery, etc.), to increased 
output by improved mec'liaiiical aids, and to the organization of the community probably 
on co-operative lines. In the Indian Year Hook for 1915 there is an article on the 
hand-loom weavers (by Commissioner Booth Tucker of the Salvation Army) which puts 
the matter clearly anct to which I solicit reference ; remarks in a paper by Barker on 

page 425 of the “ Book of the Madras Exhibition ” are also in point. Eeadership, or^h^ 
zation co-operation (insufficiently’ recognized in the Indian Year Book article which 
seems to look rather to outside leadership), technical and general instruction, me<ffianica] 

aids (better looms, warping machines, etc.), business arrangements for producing and 
marketing, are obvious necessities- Fourteen years ago I suggested that the co-oj^rative 
use of a very simple warping machine, as used in the Coimbatore Jail, from which the 
evenly laid web passed through a size bath and squeezing rollers on to a recerving 
roller would immensely save labour and improve both the warping and sizing of the 
web; the receiving rollers could be removed and supplied direct to the we^eM who 
miffht either use them in their own cottages or in a co-operative working shed ; tHis la 
conjunction with better looms would satisfy to a great extent the demand for mechanicaJ 
aid. The condition of the hand-loom weavers cannot but remind one of the Hnen 
loom weavers in Wurttemberg (Eachingen) and the^r miserable ^aition till 
industry was taken seriouslv and systematically in hand by the Central 
Bureau ; their story mav be read in the Becess Committee s report and was mentioi^ ^c 
me in Wurttemberg; what was done there can he done m India. It is a tc 

think that the village industry is dying merely through factory cojupotition or dl^i^ 
ment - a census not manv years ago showed more hand-looms at woiit t han in 
nine of last century when factories and British competition were untojwn^ 
be^g tha? tbe popiUtion has incieased from 12 to 46 maW. so_^t 
good^ have a market in supplyin|r the increment without neoeM^ra^ 

§a^-lo^ indurtry. To my mind it is essential that, factory 
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4 levelopxuents ZLotwitiistauding, tJbe ancient hand-loom, industry should be very specially 
taken up, organized, and developed after the Wurttemberg fashion ; it is essential that 
{liere should be village and cottage as well as factory industries side by side with the ‘ 
agriculturists, if only that village life may be made more intellectual, interest- 
ing, and self-contained, and that, with other village industries added, there may be 
employment for waste labour in the non-cultivating season. 1 have seen this industry 
now for 47 years in the villages of almost every district from Tan j ore to Anantapur, 
■and there has been no general progress such as is certainly possible, us shown by isolated 
efforts, e.g., of the Salvation Army and other Missionary bodies, and as shown histori- 
'Cally in other countries even where factoiy competition is far more intense and adjacent. 

(23) I»ace~')nakz7ig j etc . — The lace industry is anon-indigenous comparatively new 
industry, entirely developed during the jiejiod of my Indian service, originated and 
almost solely developed by Missionaiy skill and enterprise. It is obviously suited in a 
high degree to the Indian villager as a cottage industry, especially among women of the 
weaving class if displaced from their share in cottage weaving by the use of warping 
machines, or by the competition of the factory; its present development may be greatly 
increased by instruction, advertisement, and the organization of mai'kets. T^he victoria 
Technical Institute does something in the way of advertisement and encouragement, 
mainly static; what is wanted is industrial and commercial dynamic. The concerned 
bureaus of the Industrial Departments in 'Wurttemberg and Ireland (and Japan) were not 
•content with receiving and displaying goods at a central hall, but obtained patterns, 
material, instructors from the best centres of foreign production, opened markets (e.g., 
in London, etc. .) for the products : they both stimulated and improved production and 
found markets for the products. As regards instruction it is natural that Missionary 
bodies work amongst their own poor and are not interested in flooding the market with 
goods ; hence instructors for the general workers must come from outside ; the special 
■ threads and material required for various soi’ts of lace must also he sought out and pro- 
vided — at first — by departmental effort. As for markets, a mere display in a Madras 
hall is insufiicient; tlie department should arrange for disjdays and agencies in other 
•countries where there is a known demand for hand-made lace : that of the United States 
is, I am informed, illimitable ; indeed it has been stated to me in both countries that 
only the paucity and irregularity of the supplj'^ juevents an effective demand; even in 
this JPresidency the demand is far less than it might be because orders for particular 
grades or patterns cannot be filled witbout grave delays; I find that the Victoria Tech- 
nical Institute also mentions this deficiency and irregularity of supply as an “ever 
present difficulty.” The same suggestions a])ply to embroideiy’^ and art work, with the 
additional remark that much good work is spoilt for market purposes by the inferiority of 
the foundation material ; ihe work is often in striking < ontrast to that of Jajian. 

I consider that this subject should be taken up very actively by the Department of 
Industries, probably in conjunction witli the Victoria Teebnical Institute ana the School 
of Alts ; the collation and organization of patterns, materials, instruction, regular 
supply of goods, advertisemenf uud display, markets are essential to make this and the 
hand-loom industry a live industry. The declared object of the Victoria Technical Insti- 
tute is the fostering of art inchistries, but it is also stat4*d tlmt “ the sales are not con- 
ducted on commercial principles,” (see a paper in the ” Book of the Madras Exhibition ) 
which also shows that the Institute is not sufficiently organized for the instruction and 
development which are essential to good jrrogress, and for which an organized bureau is 

(^4) Ivory and wo-od carving . — This indigenous industry is under the fostering 
and capable care of the School of Arts coupled with the Victoria Technical Institute, 
out requires, to my mind, the addition of a commercial side as mentioned under item 23. 

Mr Hadaway’s too brief paper on “ furniture ” in the Book of the Madras Exhi- 
bition is altogether admirable, and one may hope that with more active ^ancial and 
other encouragement this great braneb of industry may have an early and progressive 
future- the woods available are so excellent, labour so cheap yet naturally artistic, that 
there is no excuse for the absence of a Ligh class industry, whether for export or local use. 

r26) Hats — Under this head I include merely the Panama class, for which, in 
its several grades, fibrdf grass and straw, there is a wnwderable foreign demand. The 
true Pananm material is probably not available in this Presn^ncy , but grass an di fibre 
hats could be extensively made from many ^ the excellent fibres and ia 

bv the skilled grass and mat weavers of the Presidency. The fibre of the screw PiJi® J® 
b^He^d to be particularly suitable foi^ this work and has already for but 

there are many others. In a paper by Dr. Barke^ page 428 of the Book of the Madras 
Exhibition ”, a new but self-started industry in Travancore in the wea^^^^ 


tamo., , In -Japan straw and chip 


?Binoe 1868), but* the exports alone in 1912 frero valued at 81 lakhs ^ 
braid ex^s valued at 166 lakhs, thongh this latter indnstry » no* 
are real village industries and we have the finest fibres (sann hem|^ 
awtew pine, etc.) in abundmoe. 
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(iJ6) Straw and gra»8 matting . — The grass matting of this Presid^Aoy is w»U.. 
known for its excellence, but is at this day no further advanced — if not retrograded^:— r 
* from, what it was 60 years ago. * 

The grass mat industry exists in several districts such as Tinnevelly and Malabar 
(Palgbat), where suitable grasses and the hereditary industry co-exist, but is possible 
everywhere in oue shape <>r other, since fibres of the best sort and straw are found in 
every distrit;t. J^'rom Tinnevelly 1 have had a fibre or grass sleeping mat as fine and 
flexible as fine calico, and Palghat mats are also of high excellence ; tor countries such 
as tlie southern and other States of America they should be invaluable. The fancy mat 
industjy in Japan is of recent growth and the products wete largely exported to the 
TJnit<*d Stales till the tarifi minimized it, but the exports ii\. 1913 were Valued at 60 
lakhs of rupees, while the internal consumption, especially of mats for flooring, wa4 
of cijurst' immense. Apparently the mats in Japan are now woven in a loom of very 
modern inv<mtion, and this may be investigated. As a cottage product by the peasantry 
in their slack seasons, the industry is invaluable, and deserves serious attention from 
our Industrial Department. 

It is jirobable that the success of the Jajjanese in these two items which ate of 
modern growth, is due to the efforts of its merchants, backed by Gf)vernment, to find an 
external market, and doubtless the clf)8e trade connection of the United States of 
Amejiea wit.li Japan and its need for matting and light straw or fibre hats, led to the 
deveI<»]>nH‘iit of the industry. W ith j>roper business museums, and agencies or methods^ 
of show and disphay in both continents of America, there should be a large demand for 
Indian Ijats and mats. Tt is to be obserA'ed that, as in many other industries, the Japa- 
nese (f overnnrent forces ceitain stundar<ls on exported mats for which there is a special 
bureiiu ; there are also trade guihls for maintaining proper standards in this and most 
other industries. 

(:?7) Inks . — It is strange that imported inks should hold the market — considering 
the expenses of freight and import and the cht'apness of the article — when the materials 
for the l>est inks are available and the deaiid considerable. Probably the absence of 
cheap ccuitaincjs, viz., cuuiimon glass bottles and jars, is a main cause, since it is almost 
as expensive to send out empty jars as to send them full of ink. This is a serious 
reason for develoj)ing cheap glass and stoneware containers. The various vegetable 
tannins are numerous and of the first grade, and only technical instruction is needed, 
and the ju'ovision of containers. The stuff isold and used in the bazaars or manufactured 
witli ink fKJwdeis is unworthy of the country, and is quite unsuitable for use in fountain 
pens which sh<»uld form one of the items of manufacture from vulcanite made in the 
coi'^ntry (it-em 13 supra). 

(28) Aflhesives . — There is considerable sale of these articles which are mostly 
imported : witli small bottles of common gum or mucilage sold retail at 8 annas and a - 
rupee, there is a large margin for profit, and it is absurd that such cheaply and easily 
made stuff should be import.ed many thousands of miles, when all the raw materials are 
at hand. Here again the question of containers is i)robably one of the main difficulties 
The gums, muc-ilages, and cements intended are not merely the natural gums, though 
these are abundant, but the manufactured articles sucli as dextrin, casein, etc. ; the 
latter, an item in many first class cements, is already made and exported in considejrable 
quantities in llie Bombay Presidency. The finest paste is made not from wheat flour 
but from rice and is most useful for affixing labels to tins. The glue industry is prac- 
tically, if not entirely, non-existent, whether owing to the character of the hides which 
may be deficient in glue pieces or gelatinous parings, or to the putrid condition of bone 
collections, so that the glue has been largely destroyed and which renders the effluent water 
from bone steaming so offensive that it cannot be dealt with, or from ignorance or want 
of enterprise. The matter should be investigated as there is a large demand for glue 
and an immense quantity of the raw material in hides, bones, hoofs, horns, etc. En- 
quiries have l>een made by textile mills and others for fish glue and this is being 
examined into by “ Fisheries ” but the fish skins of this Presidency are not a good 
source of glue aiid are usually consumed as food. Fish “ maws ” (swim-bladders) are 
l^ing examined as sources of’ isinglass, as their export, unless they are very carefully 
prepared, is not very remunerative, while the glue is needed in India. 

In the case o^f inks, pens, pencils of graphite or coloured pastes or inks, gums, and 
other aTticles of stationery, the several industries might readily be established if Gov- 
ernment will guaiantee that all its departments shall use indigenous goods and no 
others, if of a fair standard which could gradually be raised; perfect* -goods shqtild not 
be demanded from ihe outset. There is an absolute rule to this effect m Germany and 
the pencil industry is a specimen of . its success ; the early Bavarian pencils ■’mere of 
moderate quality, but as the use of them in all Government Departments was comp^ulsory 
the standard was rapidly raised iill they reached the perfection ■wrhich we ^assooisil^ with 
the wares of Faber Hardtmuth, etc. Whether the graphite and woods of 
«llow of such an advance as regards black lead pencils may be a queatibn, 
is sound. Good technical instruction supplied for a few years by ■the _ - 



indication of raw materials, the methods of refinement, 
^^Sd’ i^us^S^s.^ Oovemment purchases, should establish these smaU but not 

r ^ great and growing demand for buttons both of the plain and 

^noy typw, but there is no real industry in this matter,, though it is mainly mechanical 
and shell buttons by hand is interesting, but it is in thJ manufac^re 
of stamped metal, covered, celluloid, and compositiou buttons, and in the introduction of 
almost automatic machines for turning and perforating, etc., the horn, wood, nut, or 
composition buttons and in the ornamentation, etc., of the same, that there should be 
development. Much of the metal button imports is miserable, being the simplest possible 
stampings of the thinnest^ possible sheet metal which cuts like u knife edge ; we want 
pwperly made metal buttons of proper gauge with turned over edges, c;overed buttons, 
china buttons, buttons stamped like tesserae, in powerful compressors from compositions 
which give beautiful results in smoothness, apjiearanco, cljoai)ness and durability glass 
buttons, ornamental buttons, and so forth. In parts of Europe, especially France 
button making is a village industry of imjiortance ; Kropotkin mentions a button of 
felspar powder temporarily cemented with milk (or casein solution) the manufacture of 
which occupied 1 500 workmen producing about 4,000 lb. weight of buttons per diem - 
^13 gave TOrk also in the cottages in sewing the buttons on to card boards. From 
Bour^ .( Ceramic industries ”) it is ascertained that the material is really a very 
fusible porcelain, the stamped buttons only requiring a few minutes in a muffle. There 
are, however, many other mineral compositions from steatite and kaolin with water 
gla^, etc., etc.; Hhe recipes and methods are very numerous. Germany and Austria have 
of late years taken an enormous lead in this matter, especially as regards porcelain 
composition, and pearl buttons, including buttons from pearl shell waste and other 
powders which can be rendered artificially iridescent. In Madras, moreover, bangle 
glass Muld very easily and most usefully be employed in making the various classes of 
glMS buttons, the making, colouring and ornamentation of which would be a very 
suitable industry. Ornamental buttons of chank and other shells, carved to fancy, 
would also be attractive and lucrative ; chank buttons and sleeve links are already in the 
market and when well carved fetch high prices ; this should be developed for home and 
foreign^ use. 

^30^ 'Vinegar and, acetic acid. — These are now largely coming into use bpth 
domestical^ and industrially, e.g., acetic acid is needed for rubber coagulation, while 
•acetone and calcium acetate are required by the Cordite Factory. For pickling fish it 
is also desirable, and for this purpose was lately manufactured — experimentally — at the 
Government yard, Tanur. The early experiments, with duty-free spirit, resulted, even 
with untaught stafi and small, imperfect apparatus, in excellent 4 per cent vinegar at 
considerably^ below English rates, but there was necessarily great waste in the process. 
The^ great^ distilleries could make these products under the best conditions, using weak 
spirit straight from the stills, cooling apparatus, and chemical experts ; Messrs. Parry 
& Co. (Xellikuppam) were asked to consider the matter, and it is believed that they have 
taken tha matter up. 

As regards Gie production of these articles by wood distillation, I need say nothing 
since the subject has been specially considered by Mr. Chatterton. It may however, be 
pointed out tnat at the Ootacamund Industrial Conference in 1909 the Conservator of 
Forests stated that eucalyptus plantations on the Nilgiris would yield annually, after 
10 years, 100 tons per acre continuously of timber, and casuarina plantations on the 
sea coast 60 tons, so that if these woods are suitable for distillation there should be a 
large opening for the production of distillation products, including acetone, and solid 
charcoal. Fiven on the "West Coast timber costs at the factories only about Rs. 6 to 
^S-0 per ton, and at the saw mills there/ is abundant waste in inferior woods, trimmings, 
saw dust, etc. 

{31) The recovery of 'potash and magnesium, chloride from the salt pan bitterns 
has been mooted, especially now that the cost of earperimeuts , however considerable, 
would ba recouped by a very small return in potash at its present enormous price,!^ so that 
even if efvmitu^lly foux^ industrially impossible in ordinary times, the cost of the 
experiments would be 'recovered . The Salt Department are, it is believed, reconsider- 
ing the nmtter. It would be of great advantage to India if potash other than in the 
nitrate iormi could be rendered available for manures, soap-making, etc., while the 
. chloride as an additional product would greatly assist ihe magnesite and 
magnesm oraMSht i^ustry. 

oils and perfu'mes. — The vegetable sources of these Reparations 
abeaxt^ and should form a very lucrative and elegant industry. That it has 
developed is no argument ; it is but recently that lemon grass oil has 
- -CKKGOmCTcial scale, and citronella is a eomparativelv new product in 
veiy lucrative production of sandal oil ui Bangalore on a business 
^ industry, though sandalwood has so long been a favourite Indian 
'^'He imports of essential oils alone are annually worth Rs. 6 ln^bSy 
and other essences. In this Presidency atone there axe iha^ 
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amaterials, some entirely unexploited; the screw pine which g^rows wild 
where, is deservedly called the ** Fand^us odoratissimus *;* ; its ^fiowess are said 
Hoxbur^h to be probably the richest and strongest perfume known; it is also a delicate 
and not a coarse perfume, and the festive use of the flowers is universal ; Hie flowering 
period is considerable. The Calophyllum inophyllum so abundant in Malabar and Sotu£ 
C/anara, not only produces the cheap and abundant ** Punna ” oil, but its flowert, 
available for several months, yield a most delicate perfume; the Michelia champaka 
(champak or pagoda tree) provides flowers almost all the year roimd of the greatest 
fragrance, and there are very many others. The “ winter green ** of the ^ilgiris, the 
oils of the numerous eucalypti especially of the more fragrant character (e.g., citriodoxa) 
are not yet or but slightly utilised, while the essential oils from the readily grown 
citrus families are entirely neglected. Apart altogether from other uses, every one of 
those named will be useful in toilet-soap making instead of the ordinary or even the 
synthetic perfumes. It would seem that the indigenous essential oils and perfumes 
should form a special subject of investigation by the Fesearch Institute at I^ngalore 
in conjunction with the llirector of Industries, the Director of Agriculture, and the 
Forest Department. 

(33) Hydrogenation of oils . — I consider that this subject should be taken up at 
once, first as a laboratory investigation, and afterwards industrially. Possibly it may bo 
diflBLcult in the absence of western facilities, but there is nothing that is not well-known 
to the Chemists of the Fesearch Institute where difficulties as to experimental plant can 
probably be got over even in war time. It seems to me a matter or the first importance 
(^a) as regards edible fats, (h) as regards the soap and candle industries. 

(a) As regards edible fats; the butters consumed in this country are often of 
questionable origin and purity, and if genuine, are of a price prohibitive 
to all except the well-to-do. Yet nut butters in Europe are practi> 
cally indistinguishable from animal butter, except in price; “ Maypole '* nuf 
butter is sold at a profit at 6d. per lb. and the company in pre-war days was 
credited with dividends above 100 per cent. Hardened edible fats, which maintained 
complete freedom from rancidity though open on my office table for months, have been 
sent to me, and the same company intended to produce a ghee substitute in India but 
have been prevented by the war ; other hardened edible fats, probably from cotton seed- 
oil have been offered to mo at £14 pe^“ ton ex-factory in England. In this country we 
greatly need pure edible fats as ghee substitutes, and though oil is largely consumed, 
yet solid fats, such as shea and mowah butter and dupa fat, are desired and consumed ; 
moreover instead of impure compoimds called butter amongst the large butter consuming 
classes, solid and jiure butter substitutes are most desirable. 

So also such substitutes are needed in the nascent industry of preserves such as 
fish pastes and for bivseuits and an existing chocolate manufacture. T^e cocoanut ptto- 
ducts which are the present substitute for culinary butter are quite imperfect, 'being 
fluid at warm temperatures and apt to retain or resume, especiaUy when heated or 
slightly rancid after A tin has been exposed to the air, the peculiar cocoanut flavour. Now 
oils of fine edible quality but possessing both fluidity, colour, and specific flavour are by 
simple hydrogenation turned into white, solid, tasteless, and odourless fats but retaining 
the edible and digestible qualities of the original oils ; these can be churned with milk, 
genuine butter, etc., and coloured and flavoured to represent butter in every thing, except 
origin, while for culinary purposes little need be added to the hardened fat ; moreover the 
fats so treated become rancid with difficulty, and their original flavours do not return 
even when heated, the power of forming volatile acids having apparently been dtMrtFOyed 
by the hydrogen. Since for edible purposes the melting pomt should not exceed hlood 
heat, say 98° F, a very slight or moderate degree of hydrogenation is^ required, especially 
in the case of cocoanut oil which is a solid at a comparatively high temperature j tkm 
greatly reduces the cost, both by reason of time, wear and tear, and /Expenditure of 
hydrogen. One great advantage of hydrogenating in India, e.g., Madras, ig that the oile 
can be obtained absolutely fresh anil practically devoid of free fatty aci^ which ere 
the banc of hydrogenators. With fine fresh edible oils at so high as say Fs. 450 per tim 
(average of cocoanut, ground nut and single refined cotton seed takw togethe^, end 
hydrogenation at even UlO per ton, the cost of a butter substitute basis would be- about 
Fa. 600 per ton or 4^ annas per lb.; hence the 6 anna price of ** Maypole blitter majf 
obtain in this country also instead of the high prices of genuine butter. 

(&) Technical fats. The advantage here is two-fold ; (1) tlm raisla^ of the pj^eic 
group of acids to stearic, (2) the use of oils of cheap grade such flsh-eihl, htetpi 
candles, ^etc. Most of the candles made in this countey are made with importM |t|iteun€ 
acid ; this is always an unnecessary expense, and at present the want ox ilte 
is stopping manufacture, at all evente in Madras. Ferosene oil apd other 
standing, candles will always be largely used, and if cheaper thefb .wonhl^lri^ 
Fence me production of stearic acid, which may be made of ^ 

fox 9 very suitable fot hot climates, will be very valuable. Xn 
oil womd enttrely take the place of tallow-— mainly used ' 
oonteiitsr— enabling ns to manufacture by either procesa • end; - 
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ihoroiig^ly liacd and solid soap absolutely free from animal fat and therefore particularly 
aaiM‘ to Indian prejudices. As regards (2) viz., the use of cheap oils, the fact 
that thorov^h hydrogenation entirely and permanently removes the specihc odours and 
ciclour of. the oils, enables us to use, at all events for technical purposes, such oils as fish 
OiU which are marketed at about Rs. 150 to 166 or ^10 to jeil per ton. Hydrogenation 
(thorotwh). in .^joierica and Europe costs about £b per ton ; even if this cost is doubled 
for^ India, solid hard white stearine with only the odour of stearine (see specimens 
which will be produced) could be manufactured from fish oil and marketed at slightly 
over ^20 per ton, which is elsewhere unapproachable; good tallow costs in normal times 
at least a 30 per ton at home,, and Its. 450 to 500 is asked out here for inferior stuff. 
Besides fish oils the lower, grades of vegetable oils at £20 per ton could be hardened and 
sold at below j£30 per ton. 

Hence I ajipeal for early experimental work in this important technical matter, 
which requires chemical knowledge, plant, and manipulative skill, and should there- 
fore bo experimentally dealt with at the Research Institute, Bangalore, without waiting 
for the proposed technological oil and fat bureau and experimental works proposed to 
be established there. 

(34) Oelhilmd . — I mention this because of the usefulness of the material out here ; 
possibly the Research Institute would take the matter up. It can be made in quite 
small factories ;• one which I saw in North Germany was comparatively insignificant. 

(35) TKe niilxzation of solar heat. — This is not precisely an industry but a process, 
but I consider that it should be studied by experts since we are favoured (in this 
respect a favourV by large areas where there is a maximum of bright sun and dry heat. 
The smallest and crudest ap})aratus without mirrors or machinery gives remarkable 
temperatures suitable for industries requiring mere stoving or baking heat or cooking; 
inis could be increased by simple means, while other arrangements would utilize the 
qcmcentrated heat for evaporation steam raising, etc. This is obviously work for a 
mechanical exiiert The Californian, Egyptian and French (Sahara desert) experiments 
are most encouraging and Indian temperatures should increase the results. It is not 
expected — for obvious reasons — that this process will displace fuel-fired engines but the 
process should be studied and made available if only because its practicable uses will 
only then become known. I stove my lacquered tins in a solar oven without the slightest 
cost; I hope to apply it to evaporative methods in glycerine recovery, while it should be 
possible to use it for irrigational — perhaps with small storage — and other pumping, 
where somewhat intermittent working is permissible. 

(36) Carpets. — This seems an industry peculiarly suitable to this country, espe- 
cially if agriculture develops better grades of wool. There is a foreign and even local 
demand for the woollen carpets (Ellore, etc.), so well and favourably known here; the 
industry is fairly simple and consonant with the habits and tastes of the people. At 
Killybegs in Donegal I saw a woollen tuft ” carpet factory quite recently started by 
Scotch manufacturers ; the numerous girls at work were ordinary Irish fisher and other 
girls who, three or four years before, had never seen or heard of the industry, but their 
manipulative skill was marvellous and large contracts were on hand for hotels, etc., 
’V^ere the carpets were required to be artistic, comfortable, and durable. The advantage 
of the method is that so little machinery is required, there being no autonaatic plant 
and elaborate cards ns in the Jacquard looms; the girls worked on the vertical frames 
direct from designs under the supervision of foremen experts. 

The silk caipets or lugs of Tanjore district are well-known and the industry could be 
develope 1. 

The carpst industry appears to me to have great power of development if taken up 
by organized effort and capital, coupled with proper advertisement in the Commercial 
Museums and in foreign markets (both through the consular departments of those 
countries and by our own consuls and commercial attaches and by agencies) and by 
TOgularized supply. No industry can flourish or develop where the answer to customers 
is, as is common in this woollen carpet industry, that there is no stock in hand and no 
chauioe of present acceptance of orders. 

The above ..industriaf all seem to me to be not merely important and desirable, but 
necessary and easy of introduction — ^along with others — ^by a complete Industrial Depart- 
ment orgcmized for serious work. But the growth of these and pther industries depends 
largely on the growth and development of the greatest of industries, viz., agriculture. 

I have not discussed industries which the Department of Industries or other 
ofll^l bo^es are already investigating. 


ORA,]^ EvTOBNCB, 2 nI> FBBRTTAItT 1917 . 

r.ipf, Sieteart,-^Q. Could you toll us how long you have been busy with tfa 
I began an investigation in 1905, but it was only taken 
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Q. W^iiat is the org^anisation and the staff of the Madras JB'ud;keries ]pepaaHbiaeatrf‘‘'-9^ 
Myself as the Director of the Department, Mr. H. C. Wilson * who is a piacioultasil; 
expert, Sng^lish trained, who is engaged on the fresh waters of the Fresidoxu^f 
James Dornell, Marine Diologist, who is my marine assistant as well as b iolo gist^ Mr» 
Q-ovindan, my Assistant Director, and a small subordinate staff. Mr. W^iTs o ii hM; 
trained an assistant now, an M.A. in Zoology, who will probably make a very valuable 
assistant as time goes on. ^ ^ i.* -L 

Q. How does the department obtain its funds P—^A. There is a regular budget which 
is framed every September, and we work to that as nearly as possible. 

Q You are in control of the whole department, and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Homell 
are on special duty P — A . . They take the two great branches ; I have general control^ 
and also take as my particular share the W^est Coast experimental 'stations, the cannery, 
the curing yard, fish oil and guano works, and the soap works. They all come under me. 

Q. And the routine work of the department is under your direction P — A. Yes, 
the whole of the general ccmtrol is with me and all the financial control, and as you 
say, all the routine work comes through me and Mr. Govindan assists me in that 
mattei* especially in checking vouchers, etc. 

Q. You quite approve «»f Government assistance in whatever way each particular 
case may indicate? — A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. 'Besides dealing with the matters which were suggested, you sugg^t apother 
method that is, relief, from the income-tax, for a certain time. You say, “ It is not 
merely the imjmsi itself but the fear or fact <d' mistaken assessment that opera^.'* 
Can you give us a con<;rete <*,ase ? — A. When 1 began the oil and guano industries I 
found that, roughly speaking, during that season I made 10 per cent of oil out of 
the fish and 20 per cent of guano. Tliis I recorded in my report. A year or two 
after a large number of small factories started in imitation of our work, and the assess^ 
ment officer promptly took my rates as general rates. It so happened that a year or 
two afterwards fish ‘were rather scarce and people were not making anything like 
10 per cent or 20 per cent of oil and guano, but fortunately the wise Collector who 
then was in charge of the district looked into the matter and remedied things- 

Q. Otherwise these small people might have found themselves in a very serioim 
position? — A. They might have had to pay a bigger tax than was warranted by tlmir 
income. As I have said elsewhere, it is very often the fear of the income tax rather 
than the actual incidence of it that operates. In another part of my note I Imve said 
** the fear of income tax may be but a straw^s weight, but it may just be the straw 
which decides against venturing on an unknown industry.*^ ^ ^ 

Q. Then you refer to the powers of Government under the Land Acquisition Act. 
Could those p'owers be used to give a title to land on which to establish a factory 
for instance? — A. I don’t know whether the Act as it stands could do it ; all I recom* 
mended was that Government should have power to do that. I understand that they 

can think that if they cannot do so as the Act stands at present, that a 

modification might be made? — A. Certainly ; the two instances I gave I can supplement 
with a third one. T have been unable to take up factory land for the simple reason that 
they have in Malabar a tenancy difficulty. The land is held by landholders and is 
leased out for a period of years ; con-sequently if a factory is started and the lease 
is about to expire, the landlord can demand a very large fine or premium as a condition 
of the factory going on. I would have taken up a certain factory myself, but the lease 
was about to expire in three years’ time, and if I put up a soap factory on a large 
scale, I might have bad to pay mauy thousands of rupees as premium. 

Q. You think Government expe*rts should be trained in Gk>ve'mment pionieei? 
factories and then placed at; the disposal of private concerns? — A. That is my id^M. 
and also my experience. I think' I gave a direct example in the case of Japan. 

• Q. And the services of those experts would be paid for? — A. Certainly. 

Q And what about the results of any investigations they may make? — ^4. I 
noticed that question, but have not thought it out, and can hardly ^ve an answer to 
that I will leave that to be judged by the Commission. As a rule, if those researches 
were of public importance, I certainly think they ought to be used. I think % fiaid 
somewhere that the services of these experts should be availed of, even if they Wars 
trained as competitors to other people. ; . 

Q. With regard to co-operation, of which we know yon are a passed master, yoFQ 
approve very much indeed of trying to establish the principle mnongat aU dsiiwes 
inSuding the lower classes of indusixiesP — A. More especially tha lowar *sl as a ^. ,.>M 
instanced by the fisher people on this eoast. . , . - ' ^ ^ 

Q, But we had some evidence from your Assistant Director Vluoh 
efforts in that direction were not so much to start reg^ar cso-opera^va 
to start small associations for the purpose of encouraging thrift 

* Mr. Wftooa disd In April 11117. 



saoafogrf — A. Tes^ but I think that we have gone further than that. There is a oo- 
ayerative aocietjr started near Tellicherry which is intended to bring people together for 
tm purpose of establishing a curing yard tinder co-operative methods. 

Q, Under co-operative credit methods P — A. No. Mr. Govindan.has already esta- 
blishi^ two co-operative societies for credit purposes. This is really an industrial 
eociety where people will join and obtain if possible from Government a closed curing 
yard in which co-operative members will join and carry on fishing and curing jointly. 
They have their fishing boats also. 

Q. And the co-operation will also extend to the marketing P — A. Yes, they have 
their own boats. They will bring all their fish to the curing yard and will cure them 
there and sell the fish in bulk to merchants at the best price they can get. 

Q. They will require a certain amount of capital to begin with? — A. One of the 
rules is that they shall pay monthly subscriptions until they have obtained at least 
1,000, but I must tell you they have already got their boats and nete. The thousand 
rupees is for current expenses. 

Mr. A. CJuttterton. — Q. This will be like an Irish Co-operative dairy P — A. To a 
^reat extent. They bring all their catches to the one yard and deal with them there. 

Sir F. H. Stewart, — Q, That question of commercial museums you have dealt with 
vury fully, and you advocate isomething very much larger than what has been 
oontemplated hitherto in India at all. That would mean very large initial expensei P — A, 
Jt would. 

Q. It would not repay itself for a very long time and never directly? — A. No, I 
don’t suppose it would any more than the Japanese expenditure of 2 lakhs on the 
Panama Exhibition, but it comes in indirectly. Might I put in this paragraph from the 
la»t ** Indian Trade Journal,” quoting the ” Board of Trade Journal ” at home, and 
recent' issues from the “ Vienna Textile Times.” 

Q. Those are the lines on which you think development should take place here? — A, 
That is the second line where the work is carried into foreign countries. 

Q. Save you thought at all generally what the expense of such an organization 
might beP — A. It did not occur to me to go into that question at all. I knew from 
my own experience in Japan that the expense was considerable, but it was not considered 
important in view of the results. "We have to throw 6r/. out of the window to get a 
chilling in at the door. 

Q. You think that ** a standing exhibition should be formed in the headquarter 
oily of every presidency or province? — A. Certainly. I would start with a nucleus at 
each place, because Madras industries will be quite different from Bombay and Bengal, 
thereiore each should have its particular commercial museum. 

Q. And yop would bring those under whose control — the department of Industries? 
— A'. The depairtment of Industries. 

Q. Then you must contemplate a fairly large department of Industries? — A. Yes, 
I am afraid I have laid it down very widely. 

Q. Then with regard to the purchase of stores, you think that the department 
of Industries might deal with the purchase of stores also? — A. For all general purposes. 
I permitted by Government for all my experimental stations to purchase my stores 
direct, and I find it a very great convenience, Ijoth in time and otherwise. I gel, 
into touch with people at home, they sell me what I want and often at very con- 
siderable discount, and I don’t go through the India Office at all. 

Q. You think that that would be preferable to the present system of having a 
Stoies Department at the India Office, or do you think it would be necessary to have lhai 
as well? — A. I have not had much experience of dealing with the India Office, bui 
'in “^e papers they say we cannot expect ordinary stores under six to eight months, and 
important stores under twelve. That is rather a serious delay, while I can get them 
usually in normal times in, say, three months. 

<?. But were not theRiircumstances to which they were referring due to the warP— ■ 

A. No. 

Q» Then with reference to this department of Industries, where would you place 
the Director in the provincial hierarchy P In Madras, there is the Governor, the 
Memh^ of the Executive Council and the Members of the Board of Revenue and 
the di|E^aTent Secre&riats, where would your Director of Industries come inP — A. Yox 
xne^ his status would beP I should say the same as the status of -a Secret^ 

eorre^onding direct with Government, with nobody between him 

old he bo under one of the Members of the Executive Council? — A. 
own portion as e matter of fact, and X think that the Director ci 
nt least be in a similar position. 
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Q. How would tlie iunda you would require be provided, would ‘you ^ to Chyvom* 
meut as occasion arose, or would you have a budget F — A. ‘You would require a bwflgtiti 
We try to foresee as much as possible in the coming year what our wants are to 
There is always a lump sum put in. Government pass that budget and we work as close, 
to that budget as possible. 

Q. And very much of the work you would have to do and the expenditure you 
would incur would be unforeseen? — A. Yes, but not for a few months ahead. The 
exact amount is very often unforeseen, but probably- the object is foreseen. 

Q. The Director would have executive powers, according to your idea upto within 
the limit of his budget, i.e., a certain maximum, so for anything beyond that he would 
go to the Governor-in-Ct)uncil ? — A. The moment my budget, is passed by Government 
I can spend that money on the ol>jec!t I have indicated. I don^t go to Government again.. 

Q. Can you save, say, ten thousand rupees over one thing and put it to some 
other purpose? — A. I have to ask Government if I may transfer it. 

Q. And ynu think that an Advisory Council would be useful? — A. Yes. 

Q. Only advisory — not wiih powers? — .4. Not with executive powers. 

Q. And ytui would not recommend that the Director of Industries should merely be- 
the mouthpiece, the Sec-r<4ai*y and Executive (Officer of the Advisory Board? — A. I 
think not ; not at present. 

Q. And you think that the Advisory Board should be a standing committee, be 
permanent, or that it should be assembled from time to time? Eor instance, the Gov- 
ernment or ihe Director as Ihe c-as<‘ may Iw-, may say, “ Here is a case on which so- 
und s(j would be a useful man to advise ”? — A. The body may be permanent, but the 
personnel may <liff<M- fjom year to year. If any subject <*^ame up that Board would 
have jjowei' to c<»-opt otlier jjiembeis who would have special knowledge. 

Q. Would it be elected do you think, or be nominated? — A. Nominated at first 
ceitainly, I presume they would have power to co-opt other members. 

Q. And as to the Director, you are quite clear that what is wanted is the best man 
available? — A. Yes, it may be an engineer or anyone, provided it was the best man 
at that particular j unci Tire who is considered to be an all-round man for the place. 

Q. Would it be feasible as has beeu suggested, to recruit la service, at any rate 
gradually, like the Customs, which might furnish these Directors and their assistants 
in time? — .4. A Government department of Experts? 

Q. They would not be experts. The idea is that you might catch your likely ma-Ti 
young, and say, C<»me along and join this seivico ” and make that his work for all 
the time that he is in India. Do you think that something on those lines may be 
worked ? — A . Then you wo\ild be dejiendent entirely on the men who happened to be in 
the service at the time, and would lose that one chunc.e of getting the best man as an 
oppoi4unist appointment. 

Q. They would be trained and educated along set lines? — A. That would narrow 
your choice for any given ojjjjortunity. You must take it in that case from these men 
who have been trained. 

Q. This question of Director is going to be a very important one, and he is not 
going to be a very easy man to find. Do you think you are likely to find him as need 
arises? He would have to be properly paid and highly placed? — A. I cannot give 
an opinion ofi-hand. I have not thought of that particular subject. I should say 
myself I am inclined to the idea of choosing the best man — whoever he may be, and 
not from a narrow service. 


Q. It would be a provincial appointment? — A. Provincial undoubtedly. 

Q. W'ould you have a Director-General at headquarters, or something of that sort, 
to co-ordinate? — A. Imperial? If I might speak from the fisheries pomt of view, I 
should say " No ”, except for purely scientific work. Geological Survey or ZooIogicaL 
Survey, or matters of that sort. 

- Q. That is rather a different question altogether? — A. That Is so. 

Q- You would welcome the creation or development of an Imperial Department 
of Science? — A. Yes, but looking at it from the industrial point of view, I should say 
that an Imperial Department is of less value than good provincial departments, 
in the case of fisheries I should certainly say provincial only, except for imological 
research. 

Q. And there you would be quite glad to have an Imperial one? — A. Yes, 1>ecat^a‘ 
our waters are not limited by administrative boundaries. ^ ^ 

Q. And you would just borrow the services of that expert whenever you requirf*^-^ 
A, Yes, though I think myself that everything that is really important oouild Ibe 
by provincial officers who are necessarily far more acquainted with all the oosudtpMixa 
of the waters than anyone else could be. If you take the rivers of this ' 

a 'Bengal man could not possibly understand our rivers because for the grootkr 
the year our rivers and waters are dry. Our fishes are totally- ' ' 

bionomics just becauee of this. , 
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Tuxning^ to the question of adulteration, you approve of certifLcates of qualilyf—r 

^ Tea. 

Q, You think idiat these should be made compulsory P — A . If they are not made 
■«^mpalsoxy they would not be of much use, 1 am afraid. 

Q, Most of the evidence we have had seems to be in favour of this but at 
.any rate at the outset it might have to be voluntary P — A . W ell, if I may take the question 
of soap ; Sunlight soap does give a practical guarantee and sells enormously, although 
-its prices are greater than those of Other people who sell soap in the country of very 
inferior quality. 

Q. With reference to manure, do you think that Government certificates of quality 
ahould apply to thisP — y4...You would have to have laboratories in that case. 

Q. 13ut supposing that sellers of manure were to publish Government analyses with 
their wares ; would that help? — A. Yes. 

Q. At present all sorts of deleteiious and unworkable manures are being sold, 
but if a statement of contents certified to by Government had to be given with the 
manures, do you think that would doP — A. Yes, that is the practice at home ; to give, 
an analyst's certificate. I get mine from the Agricultural College and I believe that 
-others do. 

Q. I see that you are preparing a further memorandum which will be sent 
us on the development of fisheries P — A. My time is drawing near and it is a good time 
to look back on what has been done, and to prepare some indication to my successor 
.as to how future^ work should probably be carried on. It is partly historical and partly 
suggestive showing how the work has been done and how we should proceed in future. 

Q, About this cannery ; that was essentially a pioneer factory P — .4. Absolutely. 

Q. You are now keeping it on as a demonstration concern P — A. !Experimental. It 
is hardly a demonstration c()ncern yet, though it is beginning to be. 

Q. That point was not clear to me. You are not particularly anxious that it 
should be regarded as a demonstration factoiy, as you think perhaps the local fishery 
<»la8S is not sufficiently advanced P — A. Yes. I know one case in which they did come ‘ 
to grief in consequence of premature attemj)ts to do <*anning work in Calicut. 

Q. You also think that anyone who starts a canning industry should be in posses- 
sion of fully sufficient capital, and be able to contemplate with equanimity a bad 
season or sequence of seasons? — A. He would have to do that. But as I have said w6, 
nre really in the experimental stage. 1 am continually finding out new difficulties 
' and methods and processes, and 1 am also canning new material. I'or instance, this 
_year I have begun to can seer fish in slices. Then we are about to obtain a launch to 
bring in fish fresh from the sea to enable us to make not 50 thousand tins a year but 
260 thousand. It is only then that it w’oxild be a commercial proposition. 

Q. Is there any pre j udice in this part of India against eating dried or cured fish P — 

A.. No, they have always done it. 

Q. Ho you know about other parts of India? — A. On the North-east coast of this 
presidency they won^t touch shark or porpoise, while here (West Coast) every part of 
the sliuik or porpoise is eaten ; consequently thn fish of tlia-t class which is caught on the 
North-Hast coast goes over to Hangoon or is thrown away. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In that paificular connection what becomes of the theory 
that salt fish produces leprosy? — A. It has been decided by a medical committee in 
Norway that there is absolutely no evidence on that point ; it may produce other 
complaints. I believe myself that bad fish is productive of complaints which often 
a^mmate cholera. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q- With reference to section I of your written statements, was there 
any direct financial aid in the way of loans or subsidies in Ireland P — A. Yes, they 

very large funds at their disposal ; for instance, the whole of the Kensington 
gfrant was handed over to them, the whole of certain funds amounting to ,£260,000 

per annum. 

Q. Was that for the pay of experts, or was there any direct financial aid in the 
way of loans P— -A . I doil^t quite catch your meaning. 

Q. They were helped one knows by lending them people to teach them various 
industries, and by providing them with nets and boats, etc. P — A . That was the Congested 
District j^ard'. That Board started in 1889, and worked very largely in a beneficiary 
way. After that there came the Irish Department which was formed in 1898, in which 
ItLrge departoiente embracing agriculture, fisheries and other industries wore 
independently altogether of the Congested District Boards and were very largely 
4n%aoda by Government. 

’ they hand out actual cash to any of these people engaged in these in- 

- . You mean the Congested District Boards? ^ 

^ Oovernment departmmit concerned? — A. I cannot at the present moment 

'la»t money for motors and boats, but whether they ga^e it X calxmort 



piers, etc. It ie-eWo*iiM«^ . 

When I was down in Ck>rnwall thero wore Ini^ 



Wnen X was aown m -7-0^ 

grantfii-in-aid for the purpose of providing motors 

Q, There is more or less of a soap indnstiy in IfoTtherA Indfe ». vr 

Western Soap Company and one or two others. 

Q. But down here there is nothing? — A. There are one or liave 

started with a washhand basin or so. There have been one or two atti^ili^. in- 

stance, in 1902 there was a soap factory at Madura where they had got Att o*pi 9 ^ a 
German, I believe. There were disputes between the expert and the’ -I>2reOto»,; and 
after they had made 70 tons of soap the thing fizzled out. ' 

Q. Fish oil has not been touched by anybody as a bas*is for soap? — A. Yes, we 

began that way. . • n « -i 

Q. I mean not by anybody here? — A. There was originally no fish oil that could 
be made into it. The fish oil originally was made by putting the fish into large vessels 
and allowing it to putrify. Then the oil was skimmed off and put into tins and* 
utilised in various ways though not for soap, but it was very unpleasant material. 

Q. With reference to the question of Government pioneering, have you any sug- 
gestions for preventing sucli factories from competing with other factories which have 
been started by private agencies? — A. The question has not arisen. I have not therefore 
considered the point. I am quite friendly with the only other cannery on the place 
and they visit ray cannery and elicit ray views and see my methods. 

That is because they are away down on the Coast? — A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing one started quite close to where you are, how would undesirable 
competition by Government agency be av*oided ? — A . For one thing I might hand ovex^ 
my products to them. That would be one way out of it. 

Q. Bo you think they would undertake to market the products? — A. Yes, because 
they would know that my products were at least as good as any in the market. 

Q. You state regarding industrial surveys, that you “ consider that future surveye 
should be individual and not general.’" I suppose a corrollary of that would be that 
the survey must be made by an expert? — A . Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think that these sorts of general surveys serve any use? — A. As a 

foundation. « ^ r«i_ 

Q. But they have all been done fully ; every province has undergone one? — A. There 
are many things which J have mentioned in my note which have not been even generally 
surveyed, except in a most vague way. _ j x 

Q. Do you think any of these surveys are of any use? — A. Only as introductory 
to an expert- survey. * , . . i_ , 

Q. Could that not be done more easily vithout any survey of that sort by looking 
at the Gazetteer or consulting sources of information well known to everybody? — A-. I 
don’t think any Gazetteer would tell them much, say, about the bangle glass industry^ 
Q. You would find in the census report the number of people dealing with itP- — 
A. Thai is about all yon would find, but a general examination by a Government official 
who would take up the points I have mentioned with regard to bangle glass, would 
.enable Government to say whether that particular industry should be taken up by 
man who would give his sole attention to it. _ 

Q. You think there should be a committee of business men to advise as to the- 
line on which industrial museums should be run? — A. Yes, that would be a part of the- 
Advisory Committee’s work. .■« -_3 

Q, When you come to the question of commercial intelligence, have you cousiderr^ 
any scheme for < 3 ommercial intelligence work over India as a whole? — A, Ifo, tiMi4 
was rather outside my purview. This is rather beyond the scope of my own woidc;' 

I only put down what I happened to know about commercial museums. • 

Q I mean would you not be inclined to separate commerce from industry at aiiy 
rate in a province like Bengal or Bombay if not in Madras? Don’t you think yon 
one kind of man to make up industrial information, and another for oomxnextdu 

formation? A. My view generally is that of an industrial museum ; you may ; 

commercial, but I have dealt with it rather as an industrial museum. - ^ ' 

Q Do you think that there is a case for general organisation for 
intelligence in the country P If you do not care to take on the question at sack JP^ 
notice, I will not press, it? — A. I don’t feel able to answer the questicn 
I have not thought of that point, but commerce is so bound up 
don’t; see how they can be absolutely separated. If I may just give 4^ 
the actual ^mbination in the case of oils; here, for ins^^oe, j 

mercial side depends upon the industrial character of tna oil. on 
of oil i« dcklt England;. It 

it was thon^t, bawioe Ao industrial '^enpert^ had pravaonrty 
turns out to. be cimiparatively worthless stuff an^ is sol4^ 




j * CMe wli«re tliA commeiToial aad <4ie iadhutai^lll 

fide^ wEO wMwWiiw^ ocnma up The article would never have been sent abroad, had it 
been eaeatoiAed ind by indtistrial experts. 

United Kingdom. The (Commercial Intelligence department of 
the Board of Trade act solely as a Commercial Intelligence Department. The case 
is different here. There their great business is to bring buyer and seller together, or 
the would-be buyer or the would-be^ seller, to show how different hinds of things made 
in Gfewnany before could now be made in IQngland ; but in this country we require 
an Industrial Department as well? — A.. \\^e do undoubtedly. Have they not just united 
the Imperial Institute with the Board of Trade which looks as if they were combining 
the two. 

Q. Do you attach value to some degree of education us improving the efficiency of 
even unskilled labour? — A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Do you think it makes them moi*e efficient? — ^.4. Yes, I have seen it myself. 

I can say positively that those of my men who have had even a degree of instruction 
are able to understand and can-y out processes more intelligently than if their minds 
were absolutely blank on mutters even of i-eading and writing. Their intellect has 
been sharpened and widened. 

Q. We are confronted with the cry that the people don’t want to earn more money 
and no doubt in a very groat number ot cases that must certainly be the case. It 
has been suggested to us by many that an increase in the standard ot comfort will 
make them hav«i the desire to earn more. Do you think that the solution of this lies 
on those lines? — A. Yes, in this way. If you give a man a chance he will very often 
take it. If he has no chance of being prospeious, everything- goes to the dogs. Here 
the fishermen had no chance dl' saving. When they gc»i a big haul they spent their 
• money anyhow-, but if co-opei-ative so<“ieties are formed, we know that they will put 
their money into those societies unlil they iiave amassed ,so much money. 

Q. You have more or less delibtiiately chosen a sort of saving society rather than 
a co-operative credit or borj owiiig society to start with ? — A . it is because the people 
themselves were so unthrifty. Their income is a very uncertain one. When they got 
a big haul of its. 20 or 30 a day, they were v-ery apt to spend it carelessly, and wise 
people on the coast saw this and endeavoured to wean the people into better ways by 
teaching them thrift and temperance, and as a matter of fact they so well succeeded in 
one society that the young men had saved money to the extent of Its. 700 entirely out 
of money which had they followed their ancestral customs, would have been spent on 
drink. 

Q. You recognise that progress in that way is likely to be less rapid than }>rogress 
by putting them in tou<*h with a c-entral bank and instructing t-Jjem to add to their 
earnings by improved appliances? — A:. 1 don’t think 1 f;ould speak as to banks. I 
don’t think it possible that the banks could take up this question. I think at present 
it depends rather on Government takuvi. 

Q. Yf)U dtm’t think that a central co-operativ<‘ bank would be justified in touching 
this kind .of business at this stage? — A. I don’t think they would, because though the 
property that would be obtained by means of suc-h dealings would be tangible pro- 
perty, such as boats and nets, on the other hand the business is risky and the banka 
would not want to take up such venturesome business. 

Q. As you are no doubt aware, the central co-operative banks err on the side of 
•pver-caution in most provinces? — A. Yes, that is tme reason why I think loans from 
Government are probably the way in which we shall begin to help the fishermen in 
the way of boats, as is done in Ii-eland. I take Ireland as my guide. 

Q. What is your view as to these men who are sent abroad to learn. You say 
they should be men who have already worked at their specific industries. Do you 
it is desirable to prescribe some period of further apprenticeship in this 
coimtry ? — A, It depends so much on the men and their previous training. If the 
man was already a welli4rained man and merely widened his knowledge by going 
abroad, as in the case of my Assistant Director, he can take up his position as befora 
and no further training would be required. 

Q. In , so many cases they send men abroad who- have a very sketchy idea before 
they leave tte country, and in some eases none at all? — A. Yes, and that is a greatt 
mistake. When I jvas in Japan I met a lot of young fellows who had come there, 
and it is a positive fact that when I asked two young men of a new batch what they 
had oono^ for, they were not able to tell me, and a voice from behind prompted one 
of them to say, Weaving I have consequently said in my note that men should 

be seht out with some previous ,,knowledge, and for a definite purpose. 

Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Do you remember whether they were Bengalis 
or I caanot say; I was in touch with the men who were studying, but* 

f^ese 'wdsrsi aawpomem. 
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Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You speak of “ real experts **, by which I understand you 
mean that they must be specialised experts. Would you accept this, point of view 
that when yo-u are starting an industry for the first time, you are up againet a ▼ery 
tough job and you should therefore have no less specialised staff ^an that of the 
people a^inst whom you are competing? — A. Yes, you must have an expert manager^ 
not merely a foreman. 

Q. You might need more than one expert? — A. Yes, in some cases it is necessary^ 
A foreman is of no use for dealing, say, with fisheries out here, because he is up 
against conditions of which he has no knowledge at home. You want more highly 
trained men. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government have very often discredited themselves and 
the cause of industrial progress generally by taking on a job without sufficient expert 
assistance? — A. I have not sufficient knowledge to say that. There might be some 
cases though T don’t know them personally. I had to educate myself, for instance. 

Q. Don’t you think that Government has to do with this kind of thing ; a lot 
of glass is imported into this c-ountry, and they write to the Secretary of State and 
Hay, “ Send us a glass expert ”, but don’t specialise as to what sort of glass expert, 
yet 3 '^ou probably have experts for diffei-ent kinds of glass? — A. Yes, no doubt. 

Q Don’t you think that is rather a dangerous way of starting with what I call 
a semi-expert, without ssufficicnt detailed expert knowlenlge to carry on the industry? — 
A You are pre-suppcjsing that he is only a semi -expert. 

Q. He is probablj’^ entirely an expert in one portion of the glass industry, and ho 
knc.ws a little about the rest c)t the thing. Ycju expect him to take on some portion 
of thc^ glass industiy of which he is a .semi-expert? — A. Yes. For instance, I should 
not dream of putting a trawler caj>tain in charge of a curing yard. 

Q. \ou say that there is no general principle as to what class the Directors should 
be dh'iiwn from. It has been suggested to us elsewhere that especially in ceases where 
the Director is an official, it would be a good thing to have a Deputy Director assist- 
ing who should be a business man himself? — A. Very likely, j’^es. If he is a first- 
class business man do j'^ou think he would ctome? 

Q. Quite so, that is the difficulty in any case, and perhaps greater in the case of 
the Deputy Director than the Direclcjr ; but we have to consider tlie point? — A. In 
commerce I confc^ss I do not think that they have better business instruction. They 
might however have better business training as rc'gards pounds, shillings and pence — 
accounts — for instance. 


Sir E . II. Stc wari . — Q. Yf^ould an c:>ptional system of Government certi- 
ficates of quality work possibly in the case of exports and imj)orts? — A. I would 
prefer that they should be compulsory myself, because of the extreme ignorance of the 
people in pui’chasing imported and other goods, and if I may give a case in point, 
I would say that, taking soap as an instance, it is perfectly easy to put on the market 
a soap which is not worth Its. 10 per cwf., and to sell it as though it were wo.rth Rs. 20. 

Q. You mention the idea of loans to small manufacturers for the provision of 
plant. You realise I 8upi>ose that that might go to enormous sums of money. It 
might be carried to any possible length, and if so, one would have to consider the 
financial aspects of it to some extent. "Would you put any limitation in practice on 
that policy? — A. Would it in practice require limiting? Would it be likely to go h> 
enormous sums? I don’t think there would be any industries in this country thftt 
would so develop that there would be any large sums out at any given moment. 

Q. The spread of rice mills in the Delta seems to be very rapid? — A. And their 
competition is affording its own remedy. There are too many of them. Wquld the 
Director of Industries be inclined to give any help where he saw these mills 
exceeding the natural limit? 

Q. The complaint against the Government by the representatives of industry was 
for helping them to get plant which was the cause of this competition. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Attention was drawn to that five years ago, and the depaxtv 
ment withdrew from helping these people, and they went on on their ohvn account. 

Sir U. J. Tata. — Q. You refer to certain questions abo.ut Japan and^Qermahy in 
your written evidence especially about their museums. May I ask what 3uis heen 
your personal experience of these places? Have you visited thehi and studied the 
questions on the spot? — A. Yes. My note is based on my own inspections 

Q. How long were you in Japan?— A. Ten weeks. •; / 

Q. You went over especially to study? — A. I went over io study • ^sheiii^ ;Aud 
being there I naturally looked into agriculture in which I was very” luucli iftwis^ted 
and naturally also into the development of industries which I saw 
eyes, and the industrial museum in Tokyo attracted my attention.' I ^ 
number of occasions. 



Q. Did you go, especially to Q-enuany to study museums there P — A., No. It was 
AH accident. I went to study cooperative credit and naturally I gravitated to some 
of these interesting places. W hen I first went it was a small place in old barracks, 
and I obtained books on the subject, and the next time I went a few years afterwards, 
it had greatly developed. 

Q. All ^ese things must have cost a lot of money. How do you propose that this 
money should be found in this oountry? — A. As I said, I think it is worth while to 
throw six pence out of the window to get a shilling back by the door. Hut the ex- 
penditure would be gradual, spread over many years. 

Q- Do you think municipal and local bodies may be asked to co-operate in some 

?^—A. In local museums it is the rule that local bodies should contribute, both 
in G^ermany and Japan. 

Q. While in Calcutta, we heard something about deep-sea fishing experiments. 
Does your department know anything about the experiments that were made in the 
Hay of Hengal P — A. Only by hearsay. 

Q. Deep-sea fishing has nothing to do with your work P — A. Not at the present 
moment. It is only developing ; an industrj^ which we are now about to proceed 
with. It would have begun here but for the fact of the war. W^hen I was at home 


„ _ sweeping. In August, when I left 

the country the, men were actually engaged in practical mine sweeping. In addition 
to that, the Madras Government contemplate a large vessel whicli should be a trawler- 
drifter. It was to be built somewhat on the lines of a destroyer with a forecastle 
rather elevated under whieh the scientists Avould have their housing, while everything 
. aft of that would he devoted to the actual fishing business. This vessel was designed 
sent home to the India Stores Department for the design to be criticised and 
they had sent us their views and also an estimate for the boat ; we should probably 
have built and had it at work but for the war. We have not been able to take up 
this deep sea work because wo liave n(» boats. When I tried to develop that branch 
there were no sailing boat.s for the purpose and I found that unless the boats were 
big enough to take a Duixipean expert out with Ihcm it was no use. The men could 
not work new methods in tlie way trained master fishermen could have done and 
therefore we have had to wait until we can get both the boats and the master fishermen. 

Q. You did not bring out any trawling nets to make experiments with? — A. That 
would be of no use without the trawler. It is neeessaiy to have big boats ff>r explorati( n 
work. When we have discovered and examined trawling grounds we can start this 
and can then induce the i>eoi>le to take up sailing trawling. When I was in England 
there were many sailing trawlers in existence. A steamer is not necessary for trawling. 

^Q. To go ■ back to another question, with reference to your reply to Mr. Low 
don t yoTi think that the improvidence and want of ambition in our people are tho 
tmI things that stand in the way of their industrial advancement? — .1. It is an 
obstacle no doubt. If a man has no particular hope or ability to raise liimself he 
won't trouble to try to do so, ' 

<2. The i^al questmn underlying the whole thing is therefore, education, to 
inculcate in them provident habits?—^. If you use education in a very wide sense 
nndou btedly . 

9- little experience I have had, 1 find work people do not desire to 

obt^^ higher wages, if they have to exert themselves a little mime to gain tliemP— 

themselves going, and if by chance thev come 
wgg flB a windfall of some kind, their sole ambition seems to be to build up more 
feeing hoTMes and make some sort of display P—4. I do not think timt is quite the 
case h^. We have actual instances of many men who have gone up in t£e worM 

I?* “ ***? people in onr fi.sh yard have obtained con- 

siderable fortunes by theiwmethods. It is true they were more commercial men than fisher 
^n but they were persons who seeing the opportunity of doing better did bettei and the 
-600 011 and guano factories that I have mentioned are cases in point. Manv of those 
people are ordinary fishermen without education, but when they saw- results which 
^li*T«red_tbat they could obtain a considerable amount of money with a verv simnie 
pvoewa ,tney took iti* ^ 

ambition of. every man is to improve the family house, and 
"i * original hut P—4. Tes ; a fairly laudable thing. 

tfo put his money into why not put it into the house P These 
money in^ a factory. 

’Museums agato, I suppose the .Stuttgart^ Museum is partly Govl 
y mwicipalP-^A. Yes. The Museuip was the outcome of the efforts 
.kpei* who was Director of Industries. 
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Q. lleferring to section VI of your note 1 prestune by wha^ you state^ |2iai>yon 
advocate the encoura^einent of municipal co-operation in the development 
lustrieeP — A, What 1 am alluding to there is the advisory board whioli ’fraa 
losed of two members from every county. They formed the nucleus and B^xt^ 
tf the hundred anti four members were appointed direct by the Government. . 

Mr. A. C hatterton . — Q. Does this Hoard meet more than once a yearP — A» I 
annot tell you. They are bound to meet once a year, but whether more I cannot 
ell you. They are, of course, open to consultation in the case of individual memb^s. 

Sir D. J , Tata. — Q. In regard to the list of industries that you give — and with 
»articular reference to umbrella making, may I just suggest that when I was in the 
*filgiris I saw there was u large trade in sticks there. It* struck me then that . if 
omebfjdy knew how t«i prepare the sticks, we would make a good trade in stidm 
ind umbrellas P — A. Yes. When you go to Coimbatore you will find men selling a 
arge number of these sticks. 

Q. You say .something about the making of jams and preserves P — 4. I followed 
illadstorie. 

Q. I believe during the war there is a tremendous amount of jam being sent 
Mesopotamia. You advocate that these things should be made in the country P — A, 
Yes. 


Hon^ble Sir It. N . Mookerjee . — They are nt>\v being made in Muzaffarpur. 

Sir 1>. J. Tata. — Q. Down south a good iTade could be done in guava jelly. On 
our side there is the karvanda and various other cheap fruit Could anything be 
done systematically to develop these things? — A. Undoubtedly. At present, down 
here, it is practically a domestic industry only ; and I have suggested that in the 
iannery where I make my own tins, it might be possible to start the nucleus of 
* preserved food industry'. I am already making preserved foods from fish and iir 
would be quite possible to add others. 

Q. Up in the north, there is a lot of fruit which cannot reach the plains for 
want of transport. If some of that were converted into jam would there not be a 
fairly good trade? — A. I have seen loquats lying waste under the trees literally 
by the ton on the Shevaroy hills. If there was any industry of that kind it could 
be taken up. 

Q. Then, with reference to lace some years ago, we had in Bombay an industrial 
exhibition in connection w’ith the Indian National Congress ; and from the soutii 
we had several missionary ladies who exhibited laces which were really as good as any 
you could import. Why was not that developed further? — A. It is being developed 
very largely. When I first came to this country there was no lace made but at 
Nagercoil a missionary lady who did not even know lace making took la piece of 
lace to pieces and put it together again, and taught the women there. There is now 
a regular business in it, both there and at many other centres. 

Q. There is something made I am told equal to the best Belgian lace? — A. Yes, 
there is a Homan Catholic Mission in Madras wdiich makes this lace. It is equal to 
the best Irish lace. In every case you wdll find that it is connected with miseionary 
work. 

Q. Could not some of that work be introduced into our girls* schools? — A. Cei^tainly 
In the Basel Mission you will find beautiful drawn-thread work done. 

Q. With reference to your remark about the utilisation of solar heat you oily 
you have used it yourself. Can you tell us how exactly? — A. It was a shallow tooV 
box blackened inside, provided with a double glass sash on the top and inserted iu. 
another box with saw dust rtmnd it. That was exposed to the sun. The . Tn^TintinTy* 
temperature I had was 275 degrees wliich was exactly the heat I wanted for lacquering 

V 

.Mr. C. E. L.OW. — Q. Can you regulate the heat? — A. Undoubtedly ; you h#^ 
only to turn it slightly away. 

Sir Z>. J. Tata. — Q. I believe there are regular companies which sell uppaxiatus 
for collecting solar heat. I have seen one advertised in the Scientific Amerieail,l^'--f4.. 
Those are aeromotora. ^ ,,, 

Q. No, they are apparatus fof collecting solar heat, hollow,^like the 
lamp, on which the beams of the sun are collected and thrown on one point-. - ' -'■'We f 
one ; and I understand they are now being used in Egypt? — A^ Tn^pe* 
siderahle experiments in Egypt It was found, hbwever, that the plc^i 
as much as a steam engine. It was a question whether it ''was better ^ 
sum of mmiey plant, or put up ah ordinary steam engine at ialf ^sl^e r 
it in the usual uray, because the steam engine has great 

Sir^ N. M^herjee. — Q, What is your annual bu 
A. T thb&h it ia. ono lakh and si^y-five thbusanid. . 






<?. ^kai i« tib« total inoome? — A, The total receipta were Be. 78,600. ' i 

*’ it m^ne that practically the annual loss to the Government is about 

70,000JP*r*A. The Government expenditure ; that includes the pay of several hhiropeau 
,^d otW experts. ^ ^ 

Q- In your opinion do you think the money is well expended and that the Gov- 
'•emment should incur such expenditure P — A . I think so. As I have said in my report,’ 
in a very short time the thing will be self-supporting. 

Q. You think that very soon the effect will be known, and that Government would 
not be a loser in any sense of the word? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don^t you think* that Government ought to have the right to nominate a 
IHreotor on companies or factories to which they had advanced money P — A. I don*t 
think I would like an outside Director interfering with me. 

Q. He would be one of five or one of six? — A. You mean that there should be 
.a person appointed by Gh>vernment to sit on the Hoard and see that the Company 
was doing its work iiroperlyp T think I have said pretty plainly that I should be 
against any Government interference other than that which went to see that the 
money was being spent in the way that it was intended. That could be done by 
-auditors. 


Q. The auditor comes in after the thing has happened, when probably the mischief 
is done? — A. Does not that rather presuppose that nobody has paid any particular 
.attention to the person to whom the money was given? 

Q. Bring yourself in the position of a shareholder- If you .subscribe a large share 
you would naturally want to })u<‘ some one you trust, therefore Govemment should have 
the right to see that everything is jiroperly done? — A. But the shareholder has to trust 
his Directors, and I don’t see why the Government should not also trust the Director 
to whom they have only advanced money after very careful investigation, 

Q. The shareholder has a v<tice in electing the Directors? — A. Not very much. 

Q. If I buy a share I vote and get my own Directors? — A. But 9 people out of 
10 don’t. 


Q. But all the same they have the right to nominate the Directors. It would not 
be fair that* Government after taking large finaufdal share should have no voice 
in electing the Director ? — A. I think I have .said pretty plainly that when they have 
once made up their mind that the beneficiary is worth lending money to, they should 
lend it and use little interference in the working of the factoiy. 

Q. Apart from fisheries, have you given a tbought*. how other industries should best 
be financed. 'We have before us industrial bunks ; have you given any thought to 

that? — A. I have liot. I saw a good deal of it in Japan ; how the industrial banks 

were giving loans to industrial bodies ; but I know nothing of the details, and have 
-given no thought to the mutter. I have merely gone into the question in connection 
with my own fisheries. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. About the ITsbei-ies Department, do you think that that 
is organised as you would wish it to be organised? — A. No, it began haphazard, with 
myself and a couple of clerks, and we have added from time to time in an opportunist 
fashion men who happened to be available. It is not a department which has been 
really thought out and organised. 

Q. For instance, how are the commercial propositions handled, the collection of 
fishes for export, marketing, etc.? — A. There are several plans. Some people buy 

•direct in parcels from us. Take the Tanur fishery yard, we have a considerable 

-IfUsixtesa in sending parcels from there ; we also started a store in the Madras market. 
lt*«i|iras so successful that the man has now gone on' and is a large customer of mine. 
I Jkave started' a similar one in Bangalore, and we are new about to let him go on 
^and start on his oym account. That is as regards fishery matters. As regards soap, 
vre are just evolving a pl%||» for the sale of the goods. 


' Mr. A. Ohatterton. — Q. About the Museum at Stuttg*art, I happen to have seen that 

Museum, and ^t some information as to what it •cost. It was something like 300 
^^hsitsand Pf»un(&. Some time ago 1 had to prepare an estimate for a similar museum 
lifcfHai^^ore, which ran into fifteen or twenty lakhs of rupees, and I recommended that 
ahonld be* abandoned because I thought that 16 or 20 lakhs in the present 
more advantageously spent in other ways in industrial development, 
hardly arrived when we could properly make use of such an expensive 
That jire^^upposes that we should spend the whole money right away 
it., has been slow and steady development. In 1009" m 
- twsfiBty thousand samples, now there are sevent 
vary hutc^, as^^ compared with the 



Q. Sow would you g^et over the difficulty that mueeums would gfet out 
rapidly. If you equipped it in any one section, in five years it would bckOOU^'^l^"'' 
museum erf antiquities ¥ — A . H ven then it had its uses as showing what was done iU 
past. . . . . M 

Q. In Germany you have a thousand people who will visit the museum for pv^cttoia^ 
purposes, to one here P — A. . A.f ter all, the museum to a great extent made the thoiuand 
people come, because it was there, and there was nothing of the sort before to instruct 
the people. It began with a few samples from the 1851 exhibition. 

Q. The 1861 exhibition started the whole of the industrial development in Wu^ 
tembei^. You are strongly in favour of pioneer industries when necessaory. ThesW- 
are two ways in which this may be done ; one is that an officer under Ghoyemment, 
such as the Director of Industries, or the Director of Fisheries, might pioneer an 
industry or that after preliminary investigations have been made the pioneering 
plight be entrusted to private firms. Dealing "with the first one, ^ do you uiinh than 
it is practicable to pioneer industries which are likely to develop into big commercial 
transactions, with existing methods of control which Gkivernment, employ P ^ave 
you ever had much trouble with Government control of the commercial side of these 
iRabing things? — A. If you give me a concrete case, I shall try to answer. 

Q. For instance, in the control of your establishment, if you carry on pionee^ 
work, you must have perfect liberty to employ men when you require them, and 
dismiss them when you do not want them. Under ordinary rules you cannot d<y 

that? A. My staff is largely temporary, but I have two or three .permanent men, 

and there is that difficulty * as regards the permanent men that you speak of, if 
they did not suit me, it would be difficult to get rid of them. 

Q. We have to consider whether we should advise GoveJrnment to undertake pioneer- 
ing industries. There are several industries to be dealt with, and. it would be rather . 
difficult if we did not get control of our staff’. Do you think it would be necessary for' 
us to make a recommendation to Government that new methods of control or a 
great relaxation of the present methods of control would be necessary? — A. I think 
it advisable that men considered unsatisfactory should be got rid of. 

Q. That we should give the Director the same powers as the managing director 
of a private company? — A. Fes. . . 

Q. Do you think it Vould be still better not to attempt to , cany out these things 
under Government supervision at all, but to do it through private firms have 

facilities for starting such work? Supposing you wanted to start an enamelled iron 
factory, as a pioneer industry, would you go to a firm already engaged in sheet^etal' 
work and endeavour to interest them in the matter? — A. I would much prefer that. 

Q. You would prefer that it should be done through a private firm? — A. If any 
firm showed the least inclination to take it up. • j x • 

Q. I gather from your note that you are rather in favour of starting industries on a> 
comparatively small scale. I have drawn this inference from your remarks abemt 
the possibility of establishing a considerable number of comparatively small soap 
who would enter into combines for the collection of the crude glycerine? A. Thax 
would be one way, but I think that the oil and fat industries should be undertakes 

on a large scale. . ■ . . 

Q. Did you see any of that when you were in Japan, did you make enquiries 
at all on the* industrial side of Japanese industries? — A. No, I was not there for that. 
It was merely incidental. I do know by hearsay that in Germany and 
the small soap factories are extremely successful. In Russia in one province there 
were 47 factories with 160 odd artisans, i.e., 3 men to a factory, and the prodnot w^' 
annually a few thousand lb. They were doing exactly what I thou^ht^ mig^t 
done here, and as a matter of fact there are one or two men doing it in one Or two 
places in what I may call a wash-hand basin. , ^ V' • 

' Q, Is it justifiable for us to encourage development along those lines, and^ de#t|i|s4Y 
undertake the provision of central factories? — A. I don't think I have said / 

1 am asking you if you think it is a proper policy to pursue. For 
to go back to your soap, you say that in Russia there are a nUmbor of - 
factories established, and we might encourage the same here, but to malm r 
efficient, some one will have to start this glycerine factory. Should thnt h^ a v 
of Government, to start a central factory for the manufacture of glyomino T* 
by-products of a small soap factory? — A. Yes, the glycerine from ;aoa|> ‘ 
oent to the refinery, which these petty soap factories could not deal 
I>o you think that a similar- method of procedure 
hm^dloom waving ; that Government might set uj> central 
I odwKioted this a number of years skgo, because it was cartlod , 

X was mi^^'admirabla ohanco for impWving 

podiWg smiting' frefe a quahiiiy 'of'^lab)^ 


ya^‘Ta^g.iHi-rHi”;“"“i1SSa -“S“ ^^ 

faiSir ttr"™r“®?i machinery as a sjkstitutl ?or mfnual iaW You 

Jcnow^ the system that has been developed of trivini? takavi Irvnna o»,/l ’ i • ^ 

S'^“n7hTlp' to p^Xr'^r ih““ approve oTthafasT£*fiS& 

*0 tieyuTiL^wator&" gertaL;;*‘no'i“" Ster alT « -achinory 

yon may lend him a spoon to take it out with ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

+Ji«^ which you have given to us on industries are very interestincr and 

W'oc™r^d to°,^;:&LTmetotire.'‘' suggestions P_4. Yes, merely as thoughts’ that 

S^ FT! Stewart— Q. You would not care to go into them in any detail P—4. No. 

-m«T,-v^J» You suggest the manufacture of toys. Toys are made in 

-many places already. How would you get over this sort of diffimilty. You start men 
^ an absolute lack of imagination on ^the part of tCse 

workmen which prevents them from doing anything of use? A T^Vint io ■nr'kwr t 

them experts. I think ihat waf the' case in Germany the wo^ ^a^ 
>^fned on under a certain amount of technical instruction and expert organisation 
days of my childhood the conventional Noah^s Ark ;^I thinlf nowadays 
toys have become quite a different proposition. nowaaays 

^ amount of imagination must have been developed? A 

I j *^®^® ,^®®.^, demand for better and better toysT I was 

contented as a child with little tin steam engines which I used to drag about 
with a string, but the modem child would not be content with that, he woufd want 

?T» business has developed partly by better 

instruction of the toy makers, and partly by the demand for higher Sass^go^s 

Q. This would probably be an industry which would have verv great de’«pf»7r.™««+ 
in missionary industrial schools ? — A. Yes. ^ ^reat development 

• , In.regard to what you say about lace, it has been a mission industiw so far 

tihirall P ^ I am tofd%h limited market, if y^ develop 

It at all P— -A. I am told that in America there is an absolutely illimitable demand for 

iSSyrtte^^wiulS be supplying tbexn oontinu- 

«nt same eort of ^ing but when we put it to practical test, it did 

^mightob^rLade.* doen not make a summer, and more 

Q. One industry is lock making in Dindigul. There are two difficulties that have 
-Always occurred in connection with locks and safes, one is that when you get a 
l^e you w^e not certain of getting all the keys, and the other is that you^can never 
^q^uite i^rtain that the locks that are manufactured will be like the simple ordered 

ki^d of Government inspection 
where the locks would be manufactured by the Arm in 
and th^ submitted to an expert for examination and passed before they were 

^SSt4:r.“?^ the^^wr?^s."^ oertfflca£p-4. I belfevf 

® hnrrel of hemings with a Scotch Crown brand on it. The trouble 
makes the locks as a family or house business and wants to 
MAAA price as you would pay for a Chubbs' lock. wants xo 

MiiaFou ^ya aisp «ag|^ ext^t of essential oils and the manufacture of drugs 

possibility of developing the growth of plants whi^’ 
mjr point. X was thinking of essential oils and p^rft^e#. 
leicahle in h^ lotions lil» the Shevaroys to start small gar^texiai 


3inT«r.sottJnd^ u^ thareP--r4/That preoumMc 
.yexy ..^rgely and resdiS^iSi 



JVilg'iris. My idea was that people settled there may grow it and have their stilla* 
on the spot. A.8 a matter of fact I Icnow a gentleman who has mado a business out 
of this. 

Q. Do you think there would be a sufficiently large class of people to make it 
worth while pioneering? — A. I think so. 1 had an idea that I might take it up myself 
after I retire from the fishery business ; to pioneer it I mean ; e.g., as oranges and 
citrus fruit readily grow there, I think we might get essential oils from them. 

Q. How are we to get over this difiiculty. - For instance you say that at the 
present moment you can get oranges for nothing, but if you set up a factory and 
start on a commercial scale, you might find that they are not to be had in such 
quantities? — A. That is why plantation would be necessary. Take Sweet Verbena, 
that would require to be planted. 

Q. It is obvious that a certain amount of Government help would be required in 
starting these things. Would it be desirable to have subsidised farms — small gardens?' 
— ^1. I think T gave that as my idea where I said that supijosing it was considered 
desirable to stai*t an industry of essential oils, it might be advisable after securing the • 
proper person to advance in him the money to start.. 

Supposing you did it for the first person ; it might fail. He might take it 
up and grow one or ten acrc‘s, quite insufficient to start an industry. W hat you 
might perhaps want would bt^ 500 acres taken up, and in the earlier stages subsidised? — 
A. T don’t think myself if it was done suc-c^essfully it would require assistance by 
Government, t'ven iii the case of 10 or 15 acres. J think it could be taken up even 
on a small farm of 5 or 10 acres. 

Q. At the present time, even within a comparatively short time, you are able to 
manufacture aluminium in the country, and is it desirable that Government should 
encourage the manufacture of a j)Ossibly inferior kind of metal work simply becaus^" 
it is cheap? — A. If one is quite sure aboiit the subsequent development of alloys I 
would qtiite agree, but when 1 look round the bazaars and liouses and everywhere 
and see the quantity of enamelled ware that there is in existence, it seems to me 
that it is a business that has come to stay. Hf»wever much alloy or aluminium 
industiy may devel(»p, enamelled ii-on will probably aUvavs be cheaper. It is nasty, 

I fully admit. 

Q. Before the war, there is no doubt that enamelled iron ware was more expensive- 
than aluminium for most ]>ractical purposes? — A. Was it? 

Q. And assuming at any rate that there are these possible developments, you 
do not think that we ought to discriminate to a. certain extent and keep back or not 
encourage an industry like enamelled iron ware? — A, Certainly, if there is a probability 
of a better class of goods ou'^ting enamelled wai'e, T woxild at once plump for it. 

liort'ble Sir F'azulhhoy C' urri'mhlixyy. — Abt>ut this factory, why do you not turn 
it into a demonstration factory? Why not teach people? — A. That is what I hope. 

Q. But you are not doing it at |)resent? — A. No. W^e have, as a matter of fact, 
taught two or three young men, but at jxresent, as I say, we are only really in the 
experimental stage and it is fatal to teach people work until you are quite sure of 
every step in the process. May 1 j>oint out that one or two gentlemen visited my 
factory on previous occasions and thought the matter was so easy that one of them 
took it up and lost his whole savings on it. 

Q. You are not in favour of big capitalists coming out and forming a company 
and taking up fishery work? — A. No, not as regards actual fishing. 

Q. What about the other fisheries here ? — A . I do not say that they will be ^ 
developed at once, but that is what we shall probably come to. When we begin to 
exploit the deep sea, there will have to Ixe ports where boats will come into ; now 
there are only a few ports in the West Coast where ships can take shelter and we 
should then see what has already happened in England and Scotland, viz., that these 
would be a large development in those jjarticular centres of large boats and large 
capitalists working those boats. It is not in my mind a desirable state of affairs. 
As regards demonstrations I Avould like to say that as regards fish curing business, 
which is one of my chief businesses, we are turning now our yard into a demonstration 
•yard in this way ; Ave liave arrived at certain definite facts and methods, and we are 
now proposing to extend to the general public a knowledge of those methods and wo ' 
propose to do it (and the proposal is before the Government) by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment taking up the 130 fish curing yards which are around the Coast, taking ^harge ' 
of them entirely and introducing into them our methods generally^ so that the fish 
curing public in general will obtain in that way not only a knowledge of those methods, 
but will have to carry out those methods, in which case the public vill be, p^rovidc^ with 
a very large quantity of very good food instead of the inferior food whi<di is !noW; being'' 
consumed. ^ . 

Q. Are you going to have any trawlers or fishing smacks? — A. IBy and by. lENrt 
for the war wo should have a steam trawler drifter, but that is only fSr exploe^g the \ 
sea, and when we have arrived at certain conclusions after say, five yehrs wo 
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to g^et the fiehennen to build boats — lar^e ^ailin^ or motor boats — which 
w#ttld - curry on that work in the deep sea. At present we have not the knowledge 
and they have not got the boats. 

Is the western coast much deeper than the eastern coast P — A.. There is a forty 
mile belt on an average which is under the 100 fathom limit, that is, the practical 
trawling limit ; whereas on the east coast it is perhaps only a ten or fifteen mile belt. 

Q. Are you in favour of Government pioneering either big or small industries? — 
A. It is a difficult question to answer straight away. 

Q. Sa^ an industry like the aluminium industry on a large scale? — A. There is 
a proposal, I believe before the Goverament, by which the Government will pioneer 
a series of linked industries by means of what I may call a technological institution, 
and that would be a very big thing. Fisheries are a very big thing and Government 
are pioneering them. 

Q. Would you include small industries? — A. Those I have mentioned are chiefly 
small industries. 

Q. About this loom industry, are foreign yarns being used? — A. Machine yarn 
and large quantities are being imported, I am told now. They are using largely 
machine spun yam, very largely Indian. I am only speaking now what I knew 
a few years ago when there were large imp<»rts of spun ynrn. 

Q. Hand spun cotton yarn has practically disappeared, has it not? — A. It is 
entirely machine spun, but whether it is Indian spun yarn or foreign spun yarn I 
cannot say. 

Q. What counts P — A . I do not know. 

Q. There is practically no foreign spun yarn below 24 counts that ever was im- 
ported. About the Museum, did you see that in Tokyo? — A. T'es. 

Q. Do you think that a museum of that kind, if established in different big centres 
like Calcutta, and Bombay, would be useful? — A. I think so. 

Q. You want that samples of foreign imjmrts should be there? — A. That was the 
original idea from which this museum started. 

Q. There is a dangei* in tliat. If you exhibit the thing made here and also the 
foreign manufactured article, it may be <*o])ied by the foreigners or may compare un- 
favourably? — A. We want to copy them. 

Q. Is there say chance of more co-operative societies being formed here? How 
many have you got? — A. Mr. Govindan knows more than I do on that point, but in 
the last year or two I think we have got three, besides this co-operative industrial 
society^ — I forget whether that is the third or fourth.* Mr. Govindan knows more 
about it. 

Q. Is there some chance for more ? — A . Yes. 

Q. Is your Department actively working to create societies? — A. One great part 
of Mr. Govindan’s work is that. 

Hon'hle Pandit M. M. Malaviya. — Q, Your note is so full and instructive that 
there are only a very few points to ask you about. It i,s the most valuable of all 
the notee that have been submitted to the Commission. You say here, “It is a 
universal rule in Germany and Austria that all spending departments of Government 
shall purchase home products almost exclusively, and this has been highly beneficial; 
defects," under local competition, were temporary and competition led rapidly to 
perfection.** I suppose you are familiar with the rule in force in India regarding 
the purchase of articles for the public service? It lays down that “ All articles which 
are produced in India in the form of raw material or are manufactured in India from 
materials produced in India, should, by preference, be purchased locally provided 
that the equality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price not unfavourable **. 
I understand that you would like the proviso to be more liberalised? — A. That is a 
case Vrhich we have to decide on each individual item. I have had pencils put before 
me for trial which were quite impossible. On the other hand pencils are also brought 
to me which are quite goo^ 

Qf You say in another part of your note, “ If Government will guarantee that 
ell .^ese departments shall use indigenous goods . ** In that view would 

you recommend that this present rule should be modified, that all articles which are 
prb^tioed in India in the form of raw material or manufactured in India from material 
pri^uo^ in India ^ould by preference be purchased locally provided the quality 
« S'^IG^Ontly good*? — -A. Sufficiently good. That rule seems to be correct. I would buy 
th^ .piSiw^ even if it would cost a little more. 

• I?'®!! Would interpret the clause “and the price not unfavourable ** in that 

e'vte if it would corft a little more? — A. Yes. It is a small subsidy or 
oOier word*. ' , 

^ 

* ’ ; * Kow (Oetobsr 1917) th^ are nine. 
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Q. Keg^arding' articles manufactured in India from imported materials, there is a 
rule at present that the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 
can be obtained through the India Office.** You would recommend here also that 
the rule should be modified in this way, that it should not be insisted on that the 
price should be as low as that at which articles of similar quality can be obtained 
through the India Office ? — A . I would not insist on it. 

Q. You think that even if the price is a little higher, encouragement should be 
given to indigenous articles P — A. If the price is a little higher it will introduce 
the competition of other firms, but by the competition of these firms you will not 
only get a better material, but gradually it would be cheapened. , 

Q. Are you in favour of pioneer factories, because you • think that that will train 
up experts and instruct people in the technique of the industry, in addition to making 
the ne<ressary experiments to establish the industry successfully? — A. Yes. They are 
object lessons as well as places of experiment. 

Q. On the question of limits to Government assistance, you rightly point out that 
even a fair competition from outside may ruin an incipient industry here. Would you 
for that reason recommend that the incipient industry should be protected in such 
ways as may be possible against such competition? — A. Yes, if it is necessary. 

(*. As you point out, the Government is bound to consider Indian interests firstly, 
secondly, and thirdly? — A. Yes. I mean by firstly, that the local raw products should 
be utilised by “ secondly ’* that industries should be introduced, and by “ thirdly ** 
that the profits of such industry should remain in the country. It i^ both a universal 
expression meaning entirely and is also interpretable in the way I mention. 

Q. You lay great stress upon the Department of Industries supplying information 
to capitalists. Do you think that that will itself be a great encouragement to industrial 
development? — A. Y"es. Iteal information thoroughly worked out on a commercial, 
and industrial basis by an expert ; otherwise it is misleading. 

Q You say that some of the British firms applied to you for information on more 
than one occasion. Have you found any Indian firms showing the same inquisitiveness? — 
A. I have had letters from Indian firms in which it was said, *'1 hear that you 
are starting a soap industry. W'ill you kindly inform me by return of post what your 
methods are and what prosj^ects there are for profits if I start a similar industry,** 
in other words I "was asked to write a complete treatise on the manufacture of soap 
and to state the chances of profit that there are in a particular place. That is the 
sort of enquiry I have had, and I have had many of them from the Indian people. But 
the enquiries I have had from British firms have been of the most detailed and 
practical description, and then, as I have said, that was merely a foundation for a 
possible expert coming out to examine thing for himself. I expect a man in the 
cannery department. 

Q. Would you consider these enquiries private? — A. 'They ask me in all cases to 
be confidential. 

Q. You have clearly indicated in what way you think the Department of Industries 
should be constituted. And you have advocated the. establishment of industrial and 
commercial museums to play the same part as such museums have played in Germany 
and Japan? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have suggested that the Director of Industries should have a body of men 
to advise him, that he should have executive powers and that the Board should be 
only advisory. Would it not be possible to create an executive of the Department of 
Industries such as exist in other countries to carry out the executive part of the work? — 
A . I do not know of any such thing. 

Q. You recommend in section YI that in this Presidency, and I suppose Hiat 
would apply to the whole of India, we might adopt a constitution similar that of 
the Japanese Council for Hoonomic Investigation, though you make one distincticKn. 
You think that it is better that executive functions should be exercised by an indivioual 
of the right calibre than by a body. But you point out that the power of the pttrse 
and all executive work rest with the executive of the Bureau in the case of the 
Japanese Council? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don*t you think that that would be a better arrangement even here 
entrusting these powers to one Individual? — A. The executive of the Bureau %» aa 
individual. For instance, he w ould be the head of the Fisheries Department, or the 
head of the Soap Department. When I mention ** executive **, I mean the exeontive 
officer, not necessarily an executive board. * * ' ; 

Q. Have they got the President of the Council as their executive? — A. I OMUabt tell 
you exactly. In Ireland the President is Sir Horace Plunkett. Se was . 
not as President of the Board, but in his individual capacity as m public s er van t.-’'. 

Q, Did he carry out the resolutions which the Council had arrived 
He took their advice, but he formed his own decision. 2 

Q. In conformity with that — o ^ does ' 

follow. ,, . 
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Q. JLu the^ 'event ot ckeir not agreeing was tkere any provision for reference to any 
kicker autkority? — A. No. As 1 kave pointed out, in Ireland tke Council kad a 
very cMMUsiderable voice in tke matter because tkey kad a veto on tke expenditure. 

Q, Tkat veto wordd be exercised in cases of considerable expen^diture ; would it 
notP — A. I cannot say. 1 do not recollect tke actual facts. 1 kave not examined tkat 
particular point. I was interested chiefly in fisheries. 

Q. As matters stand here suppose you had a Council like the one you kave sug- 
gested, — it seems to me to be an excellent type to get a large body of men to be asso- 
ciated in promoting public interests, — so far as the executive part of tke work is 
concerned, instead of entrusting it to i.lie Director {)f Industries, if you kad an executive 
of tkis Council, say, three or five men, — whatever the number may be, to decide 
how money should be applied, would it not be more satisfactory from the public 
point of view? — A. I do not tliink so. I think one i>air of hands is better than many. 

I think, as a matter of fact, that one single individual carrying out on mature experi- 
ence and enquiry and with the advice of his Council, would be more satisfactory than 
an executive body with divided opinions. 

Q. "Where there is a large sum to be spent, the Couindl may take a different view 
from what the Director takes. How would that difficulty be met? — A. I think the 
Director, even though solely invested with the ^jower, would hesitate to embark on 
a scheme which was decidedly- objected to by a strong and representative board 

Q. How would he tenow before-hand before incurring llie expenditure? He must 
know whether the expenditure was objected to or not?- — .;J . Yes. I have suggested 
that they should meet once a quarter. An industry is not started in a month or two. 

An industry, especially a new one, is 2 >i'<^>hably the Jesuit of the thought and enquiry 
of years and therefore there is no chance of the direct sjjringing up of an industry 
suddenly without the complete advice of Ihe Hoard. 

Q. At one stage or anothei', the matlei- must come befoi-e the Board. I’or instance, 
if they want to exercise the veto, will it not be better that the matter should be 
discussed by them first and their opinion obtained? — A. That is my idea. Otherwise 
it will not be an Advisory Council. If their advice is not sought it would not be 
Advisory Council. 

Q. In case the majority was not against a particular proposition, but a strong 
minority was, would you give power to the Director 1o carry out the decision without 
further reference to Government, or would you wish him to refer the matter to the 
Government? — A. I would say that the Director would choose his own line. After 
all the minority may really be the most influential part of the body. 

Q. You would leave him to decide for himself? — A. Yes, whether he should take 
the views of the majority or the minority. I do ufd think, as a matter of fact, it Mould 
ever happen. 

Q. What method would you suggest for publishing the information that the De- 
partment of^ Industries Mould collect, apart from the commercial museum which yo*’ 

nave mentioned? Would you recommend hxilletins or a regular gazette? A. 1 

tkink that is of great advantage, but the best May of promulgating information is by 
getting pepple to work. 

Q. But information about a large industry may be required by more than on,® 
person, and that information can best be given and obtained either by a bulletin 
or a gazette, or a trade journal? — A. Yes. Commercial bulletins aie useful, but for 
spreading practical work, we find that even a demonstration factory is not sufficient, 
and that is why, as I have told you just now, we are proposing to take up the large 
flsh-curing factories in order to make our method reach the people. 

kave recommended tke establishment of a standing exhibition on the lines 
of the Commercial Museums of Japan and Germany in the headquarters of every 
I^ rgsi dency or Province, but there are many more business centres and commercial 
cexitres in every province. Would you recommend that there should be one such 
exhibition established at each centre — A. I said that there should also be exhibitions 
for particukir industries at particular places, and I illustrated it by mentioninir 
Madura. ■ « ^ s 

Q. You would confine it to tke particular local industry? — A. Yes. Tkat is found 
to 1^ the case in Japan. I found there certain museums and certain exhibitions devoted 
entirely to demonstrating the industries M-hich were locally existent ; for instance 
at <me^place it would be entirely the silk industry and in another place it would be 
somethin else. * 

Q: You have suggested that the standing exhibition might and should be popula- 
xiattd hf ocoacdonal special displays as in DecembeivJanuaxy 1916-1916, and youT 

also reoommrad tkat there should be lectures delivered by experts? A We fo^d 

it «3ttren^y useful both to the persons who delivered the lectures and to those .who * 
fBkd Teiad them. ^ It is an item of general public education. 

■’ ■varo.of opinion ^at there should be instruction and propagandist ' w o r k In 
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Q. Turning to the question oi training of labour and supervision, you say^ ** 1 
consider that the best way both for starting selected industries in India and fqr 
training the future managers is after the fashion of Germany and Japan and other 
countries, for the promoters, whether Government or private to draw liberally on 
Great Britain, etc., for real experts as first managers of any projected industries ; 
then to select young men, preferably, men already trained in technological institu* 
tions, and to put them through close, disciplined, industrial and business training 
under these experts till they are fitted either to start on their account or as reliable 
business managers to capitalists.** That is, undoubtedly, an excellent system of 
imparting this education- You say also that Government should find technological 
schools or institutes where young men can begin their teclinical training and then 
put them through some local factory to complete their education, and practical 
training. But in view of the numlier of factories existing in India being small at 
present — until a number of pioneer fa<*tories which you have suggested are established,— 
would there be sufficient training available to young men in the way you suggestP — 
A . At an 3 * one place there would nc+ be many young men under training. 

Q. If i>ioneer factories such as 3^011 have suggested are started, and I think there 
is no reason why they should mit be, — but if thej’^ are not, don*t you think that it 
would be better to have industrial schools where technical instruction and * training 
may be imparted? — A. Would you put a concrete case? 

Q. h^or instance, you have suggested the development of the furniture trade. 
I do not know if there is an^' school of c“arpentr 3 " here* at present?-. — A. It is not a 
question of carpenti;y so much as of art such as is cjuiied out in the School of Arts in 
Madras. It is not a s<*b<»ol of mere carpentry. 

Q. The two things are combined at l^iickntjw. The^- teach drawing designing and 
carpentjy work? — A. Carpentry is a necessaiy item and joinery. 

Q. If there is a factor^’ started 1 have no doubt that it would serve the purpose, 
but if it is not started and if there is staited a school where drawing, design and 
carpentry work are taught, would it not help to promote the industry? — A. Un- 
doubtedly’, technical instructit>n would be an important item in helping to start it, 
but it does not start it. It would prepare young men for subsequent actual factory 
-v^ork — the teaching of draw’ing, manual work, design and such like. 

Q. Fi-om your experience don’t you think that drawing and manual work should 
be made an essential part of instruction all over the province? — A. I am not an 
educationalist and I cannot answ’er the question. 1 know the importance of drawing 
and I wish very much that several of my subordinates can draw or can understand 
drawing. Want of drawing is a very great w ant indeed. 

Q. Hid you notice how widely the knowledge of drawing is cultivated in Japan? — 
A. I saw’ it in school myself. Hven in agricultural classes they were teaching drawing. 

Q. You say here, “ Moreover as industrial history’ show^s, the technological institute 
mostly follow’s and does not precede industries.** Have they not gono on pari passu 
ini Japan? — A. I do not think any’ technological institution has started industries 
anywhere. 

Q. Not started an industry but preceded the growth of industries. JB'or instance, the 
Engineering School at Tokyo w'as started in 1872 w^hen there w’ere few industries ixL 
Japan? — A. I will take the Eishery Institute if you like, because I happen to know 
that. That was only’ started in order to improve the existing fishery indust]^. The 
industry’ w*as there all right, but they wanted to develop it on different lines and 
so they startt?d at first u school w’hich giadually became the Fishery Technological 
Institute, so that the Technological Institute there followed the industry. The 
development of an existing industTy to a certain extent followed the technological 
institution. ^ 

Q. The various industries which you have mentioned as possible of development 
hei*e, would require some technical and technological knowledge in the men who 
would be engaged in them as artisans, foremen, managers? — A. Yes. 

Q. The foreman class would be trained I take it, under the scheme that 
have recommended, where you get experts from England or other places? — A. Yes. 

Q. As for the artisans, you say, “ Under such men, via., the original experts 
and their disciples, there will gradually grow up the body of artieans .who, ittlt first 
drilled by mere rule into exertness will, in a properly run factory gna^Utelly 
develop an intelligent understanding, of and attention to works.**? — Thai , is my 
own actual experience. • * 

Q. I understand that in Japan, they are put through an industrial soho^'* 
they, learn drawing, carpentry, blac^smithy, forging, and modelling ajsd all: 
then they go on to work as apprentices, and ihus tl^y give a prablici 4 . 
training? — A. In many cases they have. . . . ' . V ^ 
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. for creating a really good artisan claes, we need similar 

mstitutions and similar training liereJ'— I think the men trained in these secondary 
-spools in J^pan usually go into the foreman class rather than the artisan class. 
They haye been educated as teachers or instructors — my experieAce has been very 
teachers. The fishery schools had been found impossible, and they have 
all broken down except the Fishery Institute Avhere they are training men for higher 
theory and practice. ® e 


. , You did not pay any particular attention to the training imparted in other 

industrial schools . No, except as regards agriculture. I did go in to the agri- 
cultural schools which I have fully described in my note. 

Q. You recommend that students should be sent abroad to study, of course, after 
.careful selection, and you recommend that they should be appointed as junior com 
mercial agents to send reports bearing on particular industries? — A. Yes. 

Q. What should be the practical method of sending out students? Would you 
increase the n um ber of scholarshijjs which are available for students going abroad, 
or State stipends? A. Stipends, certainly. There are already O-overnment scholarships 
and I believe there will be more and 1 believe there is a rule that the men, shall, 
if possible, be already engaged in the industry which they are to investigate and in 
which they are to be further trained. 

Q. Not necessarily, but that they shoxild be men who are likely to utilise their 
knowledge. Those rules have been subjected to criticism and there is much room 
for improvement in the selection of students, but do you think that the number of 
students already sent <juI in that way should be larger" than it is — A. I would send 
any man whom I thought wtjuld really benefit by the training if it were necessary for 
it. I may say that Mr. Ciovindan ac'-comiianied me to Fuixipe and he was already 
deeply engaged in the industry and he had a long training in the Museum at Madras, 
and his stay at home has, I believe been extremely valuable to him in his subsequent 
work in the industry because lie had a good knowledge of the industry before he went • 
And he was therefore able to understand in what way the industry might be developed 
in India from what he suav in England and Scotland. 

Q. You yourself have descj-ibed the numerous industries which can be developed 
here and in order to sxipply a sufficiont number <it men properly trained to carry on 
these indxistries and to .select men who shoxild go out abroad to ciomplete their 
education, would you bo in favoxir of establishing higher technical schools such as 
you :§nd in (Jermony and Japan to train men of the foremen class? — A. I have not 
thought over the thing. I <*(iiild not pronounce an opinion on that point. 

Q. You have stated that there are seventy members in the Japanese Council 
and in the Department of Industries in Ireland 168. Do you think that it would 
be iiesirable here to hax’e stime members from every district in the Presidency? — 

A . No. I think I have said persons from any district where such) persons show any 
special proclivities. It may be a Forest officer, or Collector, or District Board 
Member, and so on. 

Q. But so far as j^ossible sbould not every distiict of the Presidency be represented 
on the Board? — .4. Most probably ; I do not knoxv of any district xvbere there is not 
something to be done. 

Q. As you have pointed out, you wani to interest tlie best thought of the country 
-on the subject and to interest it continuously and in a practical way? — A. Yes. Certainly 
there should be continuity of policy. That is one great advantage of a large Board. 

Q’ You have sxiggested that this Coxincil might meet once in a quarter? A. 

That is a matter of detail. It might meet as often as might be foxind necessary? 

Q. The great advantages that yoxi expect fiom matters being brought before such 
W general body are that matters will be better threshed out and widely discussed and 
known and there is less chance <jf -anybody grximbling at any particular act? A. Yes. 

Q. You have very effectively pointed out the advantages of protection, but we are 
■not petmitted to disctifts it at present. You xirge however that at any rate such 
exceptional tr^tment as you have .sxiggested, for instance, exemption from income 
iax^ at the earlier stages of an industry and exceptional treatment to selected industries 
which are shown to need some assistance .should be extended ? — A. Yes, and removal 
of customs duties in certain cases. 


Q, Without infringing on the question which we are not permitted to discuss, 
it bomM to this that, wherever the Government can render any help, it should 
rendeif it to enable Ae industry to grow? — A. Yes, considered help. 

^3* You say you advocate th6 importation and employment of home experts ", 
haoause that will enable the students to learn the art practically in a better way here P— ». 

I have^ given the reasons. First by starting the factory here we shotild 
'Btarting the industry itself and under Indian conditions, and secondly 
0ur mfm undef* our own eyes. . • 

^ ’ .. . 
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Q And a larg^er number of men will benefit by such training P — A. Yes, and. 
there will be a greater certainty of success. « 

Q. You would supplement this system by the practice of sending out selected 
studentci to complete their training abroad ? — A . Or supplement their training. iMy 
soap expert is a case in point. 

Q. You suggest in the case of clocks and watches that expert superintendence' 
and instruction should be given in a Government., factory where managers, foremen 
and artisans could be trained, and you also suggest a similar Government factory 
in the case of enamel and of electroplated ware. You have now in ^England technolo- 
gical institutes which impart instruction in the theory of a subject and also give 
practical training in the workshops which are attached to them? — A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be an advantage to have such an institute where all this training 
would be available in the different branches for which there is an obvious needP — A, 
Training, as I have said, in England follows an indust^. The training school is there 
because there is an industry existing land I do not think you should have a technolo- 
gical institute here on ihe mere chance of some industry being started. 

Q. 33ut we are dealing with industries for which you have suggested there ie 
room and some of which are alieady being worked in some places. Take for instance 
canning, the thing is being w'oihed. Take electro plating ; this is also being done in 
some places. Take again bakery ; A\e haAe got the Biscuit Factory in Delhi for manu.. 
factoring biscuits ; but tlio conijdaint h that they (;ould not get expert advice and 
assistance. Thiat shows tlie need of having somt^ central institute where instruction 
and practical training can be imparted by experts who should be imported from 
England for the various trades? — A. What 1 mean is that you could not have a techno- 
logical in.stitute in advance on tht? mere chance of these thirty-five industries being 
started. Where there is an existing industry you can have a technological institution 
to develop it. 

Q, I ain sjieaking of t]ie industries vhieli you have suggested should be taken 
up as pioneer works, and would nol a technological institute be helpful for the supply 
of men for them ? — A . I do nc>t think so. Not in advance. 

Sir T). J . Tato. — Q. Ti is a question of road following commerce or commerce- 
following road?— .4. T quite agr<‘t‘ that there should be a technological institute to 
develoj) the existiug industries, bnl you cannot staii an institute merely on the chance- 
of bringing into being or creating an industry ; and ovon if you do for one particular 
industry, you irould not start a general technological institute to embrace thirty or 
forty industries. 

Q. The road must be made to follow the existing commerce. You must not make 
a i-oad simply on the chancic that some eoinnieree might arise? — A. Yes. 

Hon/hle Pand/it iM . M. Mala viija. — Q. Xoti huAC suggested a school of industrial 
cookery for the present and you suggest that it may be developed at the Government 
Cannery? — 1 am interested in it ]>ersonally. 

Q. In view of the large possibilities of development of this industry, would one 
such school m<^t the needs of cA’en this large Presidency? — A. Every industry begins 
on a smjall scale and in one or tAvo plac es. We do not begin with a whole congeries 
of bakeries at once. They Avill begin one after another and one school is quite sufficient. 

Q. You have a great faith in the future of the hand-loom industry in this Presi- 
dency? — A. I do not say about the future, but I say it ought not to be neglected in 
view of the enormous population that exists by Arorking the hand-loom. 

Q. As you find that even in countiies where factory competition has become more- 
intense the hand-loom industry is still living, you expect that it will live in thi s 
country also? — A. Yes. It is still existing in spite of great factories. 

Q. Apart from the question of development, so far as the supply of machinery 
is concerned, are you satisfied that sufficient financial helf> is available to the cottage^ 
handloom industry at present? — A. I do not know anything about the details of it, 

I suggest that being so large an industry it should be taken up by the Department of 
Industries wifh a view to developing and stimulating it as far as possible. 

Q. You have not considered tlie financial side of this problem, so far as financial 
help needed by these handloom weavers is concerned? — A. No. « 

Sir P. 71. St&wfjrt.—Q. Is there any explanation you would like to give any- 
thing else you would like to tell us? — A. I have seen in the newspa^rs fiirticlea 
advocating an Imperial Department of Industries. I may say at onoa that an 
Imperial Department of Fisheries is all right so far as zoological enquiry «oea, btrt 
as regards industrial problems connected therewith, they are so entir^y ' 

each presidency that an Imperial Fisheries Department could not t^aiblY .with 

them. . r. „ ' 
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Sir . 
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Q* Would you let ub have details of your budget? — A. ITes. 

Q, Have you studied the fishery problems in other Presidencies at all? — A, No. 


Lette'r — ^from Hi. I). Bbll, li^sq., I.C.S., Secretary, Indian Industrial 
Commission. 

Ta — Sir Predebick Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheries, 
Madras, Calicut. 

Z>ate<i— the 3rd February 1917. 

No. — ^2917. 

I am directed to enquire whether you will kindly furnish the Indian Industi'ial 
Oommission with a statement of Ilevenue and Fxpenditure of the Indian Fisheries 
Department for the last year or two. The Members would specially like if separate 
statements can be given for any commercial or semi-commei-cial undertakings managed 
by the Fisheries Department such as the Cannery at IBeypore and the Soap Factory at 
Calicut. 


Letter — from Sir F. A. Nicholson, k.c.i.e.. Honorary Director of Fisheries 
Madras. 

To — the Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, camp. 

Dated, — Chepauk, the 22nd February 1917. 

No.—m. 


Replying to your letter No 2917, dated the 3rd instant, 1 have the honour to 
forward herewith statements A, B, C and D showing the Receipts and Expenditure of 
ijhe Fisheries Department for the two years 1914-15 and 1915-1(5 ; similar statements 
for 1916-17 will be sent after the close of the official year. 


2. The notes on the statements give explanations as regards details,' but I may 
a,dd as follows, viz. : — 


Honorary Director. 1 
Pisoioultaral ^Expert. ( 

Marine Siologist (and > European. 
Superintendent, t'oarl | 
and Chank Fiaheries). J 
Assiatant Director. 

Aeaistant to tke Piaci- | 

cultural Expert. >■ Indian. 

Oil Chemist and Soap | 

Expert. J 


(1) The half lakh or so shown as the ' 
net cost of the Department consists partly 
of the salaries of the staif, viz., three European 
and three Indian in the superior grades as margi- 
nally-noted, and their travelling allowances, partly 
of capital ox|)enditure and of expenditure not 
directly remunerative partly of the necessary office 
and miscellaneous expenses. 


(2) Much of the work is necessarily experimental and research, and is therefore 
iion-remunerative ; even in the cannery, fish-yard, and soapery, a certain amount of 
loss is inourred in pure experiments. 

(3) Much of the work, e.g., that of the Sunkesula fish farm and all larvicidal 
work, 18 not directly remunerative since the work of the first named is intended 
for the stocking of large areas of barren waters (e.g., 200 miles of the Cuddapah- 
Kumool Canal and various large tanks) from which the revenue return will eventually 
be derived in fish rents, while the economic* return will be in the vastly increased food 
supplies of fish. The growth and distribution of masses of larvicidal fish is, of course, 
non-remunerative from a revenue stand point and is purely a sanitary and preventive 


measure. 

^ (4) The Department does not levy a single anna by way of taxation ; neverthe- 

less it is expected eventually to become self-supporting in all matters except those 
■of pure experiment and research or for the improvement of fishing harbours, etc., 
for which however the surplus revenues from the rentals of storked waters, manufactures, 
etc. will be available. 


A 


8ia4smsnt Bhowingdhs Ttsvewue and Expenditure of the Madrae Fisher iea Department for the 
official years 1914—16 and 1916—16. 


Tear. 



Berenne. 

Total 

amount. 

BS. 

91,780 

1 , 36,700 


Bxpen- 

ditnzo. 

ToUl 



1 , 46,608 

1 , 88,805 


Net ooat* 


54.S78 





4S2 




DBUtiU/ar Hevmvke. 




(1) iFinhery Bi&reaQ reoeipta 
(S) Pearl and Chank Fish* 


•• 41,080 72,92^ 

eries receipts . . . . • . . . . . . 50,650 62,Tr8^ 

91,780 1,85,700 


Uetnils for Eoependitu,re . 


(1) Fishery Bureau expenditure . . 

(2'^ Pearl and Chank Fisheries expenditure 


Details for Vishery Eurean Expenditure., 1914—15 aund 1916—16. 


Salaries of officers 

£)o. of subordinate staff and establishment including temporary 
establishment 

Travelling allowance of officers and subordinate staff 

Supplies and services — 

Uireotor’s works, viz., West Coast station and cannery, soap* 
making, etc. 

Pisoionltural works, viz. — 

Sunkesula fish farm, stocking of tanks, Ippar fish farm, 
larvicidal work, Powder factory scheme, >iallamalai scheme, 
etc. 

Marine Biologist’s works — 

Oyster farm and marine fish farm 

Soap manufacture (^expenditure included under Director’s works 
for 1914-15) 


Contingencies 


Detthils for Veail and Ghank fisheries. 


Bstablishment . . 

Travelling allowauce .. 

Supplies and services — 

Porchase of ohanks, running expenses of motor boats and vessels 
and examination of pearl ban ^s 
Contingenoios and misoellaneous (includes Tondi Pearl Fishery 
charges in 1914—15) . . • . 


(a) Inoreitse in 1015-16 over 1914' 15 is due (1) to inorementnl addilioub to pay of the ICnrcmesn 0*1* trflljy 

Sixpert end Marine Bio)o{dst) ai'd (jn) te a monthly allowance newly made to the Honorai^ lureet^.' 


1914-16. 

1915-16. 

B8. 

1.02,847 

43,756 

Bg. 

1,81,558 

52,249 

1,46,603 

1,88,805 

>15-16. 


914-16. 

1916-lfi. 

KS. 

25,992 

BS. 

{a) 35,592 

10,019 

15.939 

(5) 15,470 
(d) 18,707 

24,033 

(d) 27,817 

21,185 

(o) 19,649 

1,661 

891 

* 3,968 

(/) 14,061 
(p) 4^0 

1,02,847 

1,81,556 

1914-16. 

1515-14. 

B8. 

6,897 

808 

- (h) 6^8 
.676 

21,610 


14,441 

, 

48^56 



<5) Increase ia dne to the reorganization of the sobordinate staff during the year. 

w “ - 


(a) Deoreaae due to withdrawal of travelling allowance from the Honorary l)ireet9r err 
eaiewanoe. ‘ 

(rf) fiae detailed statements OandD. . . „ 

(s) These srorke are not tlir*otly prodoetive of revenue, being devoted to stooking 
vrerhr Sto., hat are of great general eoonoinie and hygienic value. ^ . 

' ") Soap osa kiu g in 1914-15 wae confined to the znannfaotore of fish oil soap lee Inswitiwllifljsl IMiinB 
MJterSei'Sacilinaw soap wae only began experimentally in 1915*16. ' 

i; .<1^ teahhiais ol SSVjSic^ via., tour ohSrgee, eerviee postage attd t^og^eupg 

^ pwrclwieo of saoA roytoi to fiamitnro, oto. ' ' • -r. ■ 




^ io'.ddiiited to •*8alar(e|' ,q< 
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Expenditure and Reoeipte of Beypore Cannery^ 1915—16. (a) 
Particulars. Amount. 


Expenditure — 

Capital cost — 

Permanent additions to plant and sheds 

Hanning’ cost — 

Empty oans and solder 

Ammonia 

Pay of regular stafE maintained throughout the 
year. 

Hent for offioo at Calicut 

Pish for freezing and canning 

Pish condiments (including oil for paoking) . . 

Petty oooly, carriage, railwa 3 ’^ freight and batta and 
railway fare for staff. 

Fuel, firewood, coal, kerosine, lubricating and other 
oils, etc. ' 

Cost of stores purchased in the previous years and 
used during 1915—16. 

Miscellaneous, such as paoking paper, twine, etc.. . 


Total 


Heoeipts — 


I>o. of frozen fish 

Do. of prawn shells 

Do. of cured fish . . . . . . . • 

Miscellaneous sales, such as rancid butter, fried oil, etc. 

Value of canned goods on hand . . . . • • 

Do. sold but not realized. . 

Value of miscellaneous produce, such as prawn shells, 
guano and pit manure on hand. 

Value of miscellaneous stores on hand 

^dd value of permanent additions to plant and sheds ns 
above. 

Total 

The balance (profit) 


EaopendHwe and Receipts of Oil Chemist's Soap Factory for 1915-16. (c) 


Fartioalars. 


Expenditure — 

Capital cost — 

Permanent additions to shed and plant 
Pumiture and fittings 


BS. 

A. 

p. 

1,582 

6 

4 

3.720 

1 

7 

222 

8 

0 

2,046 

0 

6 

270 

0 

0 

1,117 

13 

6 

344 

5 

0 

1,124 

7 

11 

871 

4 

tl 

1,383 

0 

0 

481 

12 

5 

5,121 

15 

6 

81 

4 

3 

18 

0 

0 

129 

9 

6 

109 

7 

5 

3,965 

15 

8 

373 

5 

2 

62 

4 

0 

1,905 

2 

7 

xp Factory for 1 

Amount. 

BS. 

A 

. p. 

1,180 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 


3,582 6 4 


11,581 11 10 
13,164 2 2 


5,460 8 8 


6,306 13 
1,582 6 


13,349 
(6) 185 


13,164 2 2 


1,290 0 O 


(a) The year 1914— 16.»wa8 mostly occupied in buildings the oannery and placing the mtobinery j hence figures 
are not given for that year. 

(4) The profit is vary small sinoQ the year was disastrous as regards the supply of fiah and only ah>at ’27,600 cans 
were looked. With 00,000 oans packed there should be a good profit, and with 100,000 (which oould easily be packed 
by the plant) a large one. 

(e) Ordinary eoap-making only began in fchia year ; henoe figures are not given for 1914-10. 
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WiTNKSs No. 250. 

Mb,. R. D. W orJes Manager y the Magnesite Syndicate L/imited, 

Saramangalam, Salem district, 

Wbitten Rvioekcb. 

Ma g n— indvatry* have had or no experience of those general matters on which the Commissioii 

require evidence as shown by the list of questions enclosed with your letter but 1 cax 

§ ive you my experience of the difficulties which we have met in endeavouring to develof 
le magnesite industry in India and which 1 presume would come within we scope oi 
the Commission’s enquiry. 

^ Crude magnesite, of which there is an unlimited supply in these deposits is used foi 
the manufacture of salts of magnesium, principally magnesium chloride and magnesiuxx 
sulphate (Rpsom 'Salts). When the crude mineral is subjected to a calcination at t 
'temperature of 800° — 1000° C the resulting product is known as lightly calcined o: 
caustic magnesia and is used in the manufacture of sorel cement which forms the basil 
of several kinds of artificial stone, flooring, etc., which are sold under 'various trade 
names in the United Kingdom and Kurope. If the calcination is carried on at a highei 
temperature (1700° — 2000° C) the magnesite loses its cementaldous properties and 
becomes dead burnt, sintered or shrunk magnesia which is a highly refractory mat^tis^ 
and is used for the making of fire bricks, the lining of steeli furnaces, etc. 

At the Salikm Works only the lightly calcined material is prodqped as it was found 
'that owing to the high cost of fuel it was not profitable to manufacture the dead humi 
magnesia. 

Before the war our principal markets were in the United Kingdom and in ]^urop« 
and as our principal competitors were G-reece and Austria it was only^hen the xxMfcrlBe^ 
was hi^h that we could export the calcined magnesia fronl India. As the 
fiuctuswd considerably cmd at fr^uent intervals the 'working of the quarnes and ahuxl 
was -very in-terinittent which was not conducive to the steady and efficient 
of the industry. There is at present no market for -the calcined matei^ ixtMdka^bi^'3 
am of pinnion that there |s scope for a^ new industry in the malMlfiactlUfe 4^ 
dOorinj^, etc., from oalc^ed magnesite although there still rshid^pes' aaiM 
' work to be* done in order to determine the class of nmteriid; 
conditions. If a smx^t'fcar the .material* oould. be craa^d in ■ 
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ind^pendcoat of ike- foreign market it would assist us to the steady and continuous develop- 
* jnmit of the industry. Since the war started it has become increasingly difficult Ibo ship 
owing to tibie high sea frei<i^hts and at the moment of writing the works are at a standstill. 


OuAL Evidence, 6th; Februab-y 1917. 


Jdr. A. Chatterton. — Q. How long have you been Manager of the Salem Magnesite 
Syndicate, liimitedP — A. Five years. 

Q. What previous experience have you had of this sort of work P — A . Of the mineral 
itself I have had no previous experience. I was previously up in the Central Provinces 
in inanganese mining. 

Q. Have you had any regular training as chemist P — A. Yes. I was at home. 

Q. How long would it be since magnesite was first worked at Salem P — A. It must 
be fifteen or twenty years ago. Very little work was done during the first five or six 
years. 

Q. These magnesite mines are quarries? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ho you export crude magnesite? — A. We have done. 

Q. That is being sent to Madras P — A . Yes. 

Sir Z>. J. Tata. — Q. W^hen did you commence sending itP — A. Within the last two 
months. I got the first word of it only in December. 

Q. Are you sending any magnesite to Northern India? — A. There is very little 
going to' Calcutta. 

Q. What do you mean? — A. We sell it in small parcels, from 20 to 30 tons. 

Q. Every month? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. In working these magnesite deposits, do you come across 
chromite P — A. In our deposits there is very little cmromite. 

Q. Have you a laboratory for experimental work in connection with the develop- • 
ment of new ideas? — A. We have, but only in a very small way. 

Q. You say that the chief difficulty with calcined materials is the lack of a local 
market. At one time there was an attempt to make magnesite cement. Is work in that 
direction still groi^ onP — -A. We are not doing very much ourselves. Some one else 
might take it up. It is entirely a matter of opinion. 

Q. Unless you open out a market, it is hardly likely that anybody else will come 
along? — A. That means a good deal more work than we can put our hands on and we 
ax^ rather confining ourselves at present to the purely mining side of it. 


Q. How are you working? Have you got any concessions from the Madras Gov- 
ernment P — A. r have got concessions partly from the Madras Government and partly 
from the local jaghirdars. 

Q. 'Are you paying royalties on the output? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the royalty? — A. We pay royalty to the jaghirdars at the rate of six 
annas a ton and to Government at the rate of three annas a ton with a dead rent to 
Goverziment . 

Q. No dead rent to the jaghirdar? — A. No. 

Q. With regard to the matter of fuel that you have mentioned here, are you using- 
ooal? — A. Coal. 

Q. Where does the coal come from? Madras? — A. From Bengal. 

Q. What is the cost per ton at <Salem? — A, Rs. 20 a ton delivered at the Work* 

Q, Is it delivered at me Works? — A, Yes. 


g . Have you got a special siding at the works where it can be delivered? — A. Yes. 

. You are not using any wood fuel at all?— —A. No. We gasify the coal. The coal 
*10 not burnt in the same furnace as the magnesite is burnt. Otherwise the ash would 
’ oontamihate the magnesite. 

Q, You have ^t a gas producer? — A. Yes. 

Q. Wlisd> is the wxiual output of these mines? — A. It varies very considerably. It 
eomes to nino or ten t^usand tons on an average during the last five years. 

Q. Do you know for what purposes magnesite is exported ? — A It is used for the 
of furnaces, making of fixe bricks. If it is 'lightly calcined, it is used for several 
kinds of axtificial stone, flooring, etc. 

Q. Xsr- it uflK^ in the cotton mills ? — A . 1 think, it is. The magnesite itself is not 
nsOd, but I th inV that magnesium salts are used in the cotton mills. 

I?- Does any ma^esm go to the paper mills in Bengal? — A. Not that I am aware* 
AA least it aoes»not go direct from us. 

not making any of these chemicals that you mention? — A. We are not 
X understand it is^mam in Calcutta. 

do not sapifly anytibdng-'to the: Chemical Works at Banipet? — A. Beoenily' 
the tfmu^ture of ' magnMium nulphate ? — A . . Y^. 







Q. May we take it that the prospect of the development of these deposits depends 
upon further chemical research and experiment? — A, I - thinh go. • 

Q. And yotir company would rather let the things be done by other people?— -A. Tea. 

*^furth*^^ spent a good deal of money in developing it so far and is not 

Q. What establishment have you got? Have you got any other HuropeansPi — A* 
No, "We havd got one Indian chemist who has been trained. 

Q. Is he a graduate in chemistry P What work -is he doing P — A . He is doing only 
the routine testing of the products. ^ 

J. Tata. — Q. Do you use coal or coke P — A, Coal. We gasify the coal. 

. some of your stuff is going to Calcutta P Have you any idea of what 

it IS used forP A. For chemical works. It is only the crude material that wo am 
sendii^ to Calcutta. 

3/r. A. Ohatterton. — Q. Where do you ship this from? — A. Madras. 


Hon hldr Sir Faztilhhoy Currlmhhoy. — Q. Before the war how much were vou able 
to sell P — A. Four to five thousand tons. 

Q. You are producing only four to five thousand tons? — A. On an average. 

* Q. Why are you anxious to free yourself of the foreign market? — A. The market in 
Hurope fluctuated eo much that it was not conducive to a steady industry. 

Q. Is there competition always with Greece and Austria? — A. Yes. Greece and 
Austria are our competitars- 

Q. Is Bengal the chief buyer P — A . I think so. Ours is a superior class of flooring. 
It would not be able to compete with the ordinary chunam floor and therefore the 
market tha t we get would be in the big centres where there are large works g^ing on. 

Q. What is the capital of your concern? — A. It is registered. 

Q. Could you take up other work also? — A. We have spent a good deal of money 
already and there has been very little return. 


Mr, C. E. Low. — Q. Before the war what were the respective prices of the crude 
' magpnesite and the dead burnt? — A. The price of the crude came to about 26 shillings a 
ton. The lightly calcined came to 70 to 80 shillings a ton in Hurope. Dead burnt 
about JB6 per ton. 

Q. What is the freight to Calcutta? — A. It used to go from here to Madras and • 
dErom Madras to Calcutta. The railway freight from Salem to Madras is four rupees 
per ton and^ the sea freight from Madras to Calcutta used to be six rupees. 

Q. It is not as heavy as manganese? — A. The crude magnesite runs about 27 
cubic feet to the ton. 


Hon^ble Sir R. N. Moo7cerjee. — Q. W'hat was the rate before the war to HnglandP — 
A. About 23 to 25 shillings from Madras. W e never sold the crude magnesite. It was 
never exported. 

Hr, A. ChattertoTv. — Q. What is the loss in weight? — A. About 60 p'er cent. We 
reckon about tons of the crude to make one ton of the calcined. 

Hr. C. E. Low. — Q. And the dead burnt? — A. It is very much the same. It 
shrinks. 

Q. Have you ever attempted to make furnace bricks P — A. We never attempted that. 

Q. Had you any demand for magnesite for bricks? — A. We have been asked about 
it. W^e were dsked by the Steel Works of Tata and also one or two enquiries from Japan. 

Q. Is there any magnesite in Japan or Korea or China? — A. Not that I know or. I 
do not think so. 

Q. Where does Japan get her magnesite? — A. I co\ild not s^. 

Q. Is there any mine there?— r-A. I have not heard of it. There is a good deal on 
the western coast of America. 

Sir I). J. Tata. — Q. Are there any other deposits? — A. There are some in Mysore^ 

Q.^ Who is working the proposition in Mysore? — A. It is doubtful to say that. * 


Witness No. 261. 

Db. W. H. Habbzson, Governrnerit Agricwlturnl ChemdMt, Coimhatorm. 
Wbtttbn Hvzdsnob. 


reference to your letter No. 2386, dated the 16th December imwititig. 

evidence before the Indian Industrial CommisBion, I have ncmiftir to 


With reference 

mo to «vo evidence ^ ^ — 

forwara herewith a> statement regarding the piossibilitiea of AppUed 
Madras. - ^ 

With regard to the other subject suggested in your li^fcter, 

•question of the recruitmead: and employment of experts I 
Agricultural I|e|>aataL^t is eoneenmd,- evidence 
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ComniMMO® by ae MadiM Department as a whole, and that I do not think I hare any- 
tbiiXg to add to tnax. S^urtner, in tne recmitment and employment of experts so manv * 
factors harTB to be taken into account that I feel that I am unable to ofEw any sener^ 
remarks of any real value. . 

I, therofore, bog to be excused from tendering evidence on the general subject but if 
the Commission desires evidence on specific points I shall be only too glad to meet the 
requests to the best of my ability. 

Notes on the ^possibilities of Applied Chemistry in Madras. 

1. In reviewing the position of the Madras Presidency with reference to the possibi- 
lities of ^dj^plied Chemistry,* it must be admitted at once that the general aspect is not 
of a promising nature, for the mineral resources of the Presidency are neither varied 
nor extensive, and in particular the paucity of ordinary fuel and energy sources is 
a severe handicap. There appears to be practically no prospect of the establishment in 
Madras of extensive chemical industrial centres such as are usually associated with the 
term and consequently all that can be hoped for in the immediate future is the estab- 
lishment of such chemical industries as will meet, in some degree, the requirements 
of those industries which are found to be commercially possible and also certain require- 
ments of the population. Such developments will of necessity aim at the utilization 
of indigenous products or of cheaply imported raw-materials. 

2. In considering the problem, attention must be paid in the first instance to the 
available energy resources of the Presidency. Coal is practically non-existant so that 
its employment necessitates importation from other Provinces,* and this fact will greatly 
militate against the development of industries in districts remote from the coast. 
Wood is available and is used as a source of power in certain districts, but the supply 
^ limited and prices are rapidly rising, so that this cannot be considered a 
hopeful source of energy unless an increased demand is more than met by 
a coirespondingly increased pi^uctivity of the forests ; and even in that 
case the inaccessibility of many of the forest areas in conjunction with the cost of 
transport would limit the localization of possible industries to a comparatively few 
places. Oil fuel imported from Burma must also come under consideration, but within 
my own experience trials have shown that as a steam-raiser it cannot at present prices 
compete with wood in the Coimbatore district so that its utility appears to be greatly 
restricted. The only remaining source which appears to be feasible is electric energy 
generated by water power but here again difficulties arise in that so many water courses 
in South India, otherwise quite satisfactory, are available for this purpose for only 
a portion of the. year. Still much can be done to meet the situation by arranging suitable 
storage together with the utilization of perennial streams. This source of energy in 
fact appears to be the most promising for employment in the development of possible 
chemical industries ahd< special attention is drawn to it in the resolutions of a Committee 
appointed in 1909 by ^e Government of Madras to consider the question of the 
establishment of chemical industries in the Madras Presidency. 

3. The position as thus outlined is not encouraging but nevertheless there is a 
strong' possibility that Madras is able to manufacture certain important substances 
which are either demanded now, or will be in the near future, to satisfy the require- 
ments of her population and at the same time to produce several basal chemicals 
required by those industries which are capable of development. 

Madras is and will always remain an essentially agricultural country and there is 
already an appreciable demand for concentrated manures which will rapidly ^ increase 
in the near ftiture and particularly with regard to nitrogenous manures. It is in the 
direction of manufacturing these substances that the services of applied chemistry 
can most advantageously he directed by utilization of electrical energy, with the 
added advantage that this industry can be extended to the manufacture of other 
imj^rtant substances hitherto imported in considerable quantity. The first step would 
be the production of nitrates, suitable for the planting and ** dry ** districts and of 
cyanamf^ or nitrolim which can be utilized in paddv districts under conditions which 
prohibit^ the use of the foUber. From the latter substance the production of ammonia 
and its compounds is a comparatively simple process whilst incidentally the manufacture 
of carbide would supply cneaply a substance in denaand for illuminating and engi- 
neering purposes. A variation of the process of manufacture would lead to a supply of 
cyanide for which there is a demand in the gold fields. , . , ■. 

The m«iufactu®e of these products should serve to put the indust^ on a sound 
commercial basi * and the energy source could then be developed in other directions some 

of wbicb«aTo . , i_i , » j -i 

(1) The manufacfture of aluminium to meet the very considerable local demand. 

T!te manufacture of .^Ikali thus favouring the extension of soap, oil, gla^ 

production of bleaching agents for use in the local textile indusiri^. 
\^^^Saon*oi*<^bS^SiwS5^hide for solvent and fumigation pUfpQseS. 
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l^ospbates. The application of electrical metboi^ >tb Bn^ 
eattending’ and it appears probable that methods* will* soda bo _ 
of the successful woraing* of the valuable deposits of magnetlw In :fp|' 

In addition to the application of electric energy attention . 

the utilization of those catalytic processes recently develsypad . for ^ 

sulphuric nitric acids, ammonia, and the hydrogenation of oils. ^E!stabl^Uidi;^haduatri^ 
such as tanning, the production of essential oils and perfumes which md as a rulsw 
carried on by primitive methods are capable of great development and for i^Ma. purpose 
services of Applied Chemistry, would be exceedingly valuable. ^ 

4. The following brief statement summarizes the position arrived at : -r—The paucity 
of ordinary fuel and mineral resources gr^tly limits the possibility of successfully 
utilizing tnel services of Applied Chemistry in Madras, but by utilizing electric energy 
produced by water power it is possible to manufacture locally many substances which 
form a basis of several arts and manufactures which can be established in that Province. 
In particular the manufacture of artificial manures is of the utmost importance. 
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Orai. Evidence, 5th February 1917. 


Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You belong to the Agricultural E^artmentP — A. Yes. 

Q. Is your work partly researh and partly teaching? — A. Yes, and partly executive, 

Q. You say in/ your evidence that as far as the Agricultural Department is.concemed, . 
evidence was tendered to the Public Services Commission by the Madras Department as 
a whole. You say that in the recruitment and employment of experts so many factors 
have to be taken into* account that you feel unable to offer any general remarks. But 
that is one phase of our enquiries? — A. What I mean to say is that in regard to the 
general recruitment of o£S.cer6 for any department, I do not think that I can offer any 
useful evidence. With regard to my own department I shall be willing to answer any 
question I am able to. 

Q. It is entirely at your option whether you answer any question or not and any 
answers that you may wish to be treated as confidential will*^be treated as confidontinl. 
The suggestion has been put before us many number of times that there might be an 
Imperial Service of Chemists to which all chemists should belong whatever they ::nay be, 
and that their services might be distributed as required. It was sugg^ted that then 
they would have better prospects and that their services could be utilised more com- 
pletely than now and that this would facilitate inter- working and so on? Dave you got 
any views to offer on the subject? — A. It is such a broad proposition and so much 
depends upon the details that I do not think that I can offer any useful remarks except 
with regard to my own d^artment. With regard to my own department I am not at 
alb favourable to the centralisation of chemists. 


Q. Would you allow things to remain as they are, so that the Agricultural Depart- 
ments miglit have their own chemists? — A. The conditions in the dif^rent provinces are 
so different from one another. The man in the provinces must kn<yw* the jieculiarities 
and needs of his own province and the local conditions. I do not see how you can get 
%way from the Provincial Departments. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. At present you have a scattered body; of chemists in many differ- 
ent services^ «.g., the Customs, Excise, Ordnance factories, Education, etc. etc. The' 
idea iB that, leaving out of consideration for the present the Agricultural Department, 
you might have an Indian Chemical Service TOtting inen for certain kinds or wor^ on 
varying terms, for varying lengths of time. They would all be in touch with the head 
of the service, namely the Chief Chemist with the Government of India. ^What would 
you say in regard to a proposition like that. Would it be a convenient way to ^al. with 
all .the non-agricultural services, would they fit in with the Agticultuxal Department 
or do you think that the agricultural services should be put on a separateir basis ajracgefher. 
Have you thoi:ght of both the points of view? — A, l^at is a veiy oroad propoaitian- 
the first place I do not think that* you have taken into account the different dutxes euf 
different chemists, the different kinds of chemists. You have menlioned the of the 
Customs Department. I presume that there only analytical work is required, of 

course you could centralise. Again you want men to do investigation (witness dntSBrtip'' 
ted). ,, ^ 

Q, These men would not be centralised in one place. Of eouzse tikcnr 

work. 

A. 
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that often a man is deputed for work for whidh he is 
true. That is what happens at present. 
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S^ipose h«^i« m Bombav. He will bo under the liocal Director of Induitries 
here, if there is cme, and he will get advice on technical points from the central autho- 
jfy p — A. I do not see how it difPers in any way from the present conditions. 

Q. You xaean an AMicultiiral Departments? — A. I have no experience of the 
utside deparlme^. What I ^ afraid of is that any scheme of this kind would brinir 
a dual oonlrol. Once you get dual control, your work will fail. If any officer is carry- 
ttg on any industry, ho must be under the orders of one man. 

Q. What is your position? — A. I am independent. 

Q. Are you inde^ndent of the Institute at Pusa? Could you ask a tvio^ there to 
ome if you want to? — A. I believe he will have to get the permission of the Madras 
l^overnment. 

Q. They do as a matter of fact ? — A . They do. 

Q. Can a local chemist get any help? — A. That depends upon the particular 
roblems. I do not believe that the man at Pusa could ^ve any help in regard to local 
onditions. 

Q. Yoiprs is black soil? — -A. My first work was on black soil. The soil here is 
Itogether of a different formation and I do not think the conditions elsewhere will apply 
.ere. 

Q. Do you think that the work of the chemist should be x>usBed by some one else? — 
1. I think the head of the department must be a non-departmental man. I would rather 
lave some external officer at the head of my own department. I think an efficient 
ifficer of that ty]TO would lead to great efficiency in the department. 

Q, A large body of chemists are now working in commercial firms and their work is 
sassed by their own men at the top? — A, That in itself is not sufficient reason. It all 
lepends upon the personality of the man at the top . 

Q. ■ You would therefore prefer that the agricultural services should be left out ii 
my scheme of organisation?^ — A. Yes. My main reasons are of course that pooblems ii 
sigriculture are local. The conditions of one province vary from that of another. 

Q. You want to give the agricultural chemist a strong agricultural bias? — A. Yes. 

Q. You think' that he will^ave to acquire a long experience in the department U 
mable him to find out the problems of the locality and take them in the order of theii 
importance. If not he is not likely to stfiirt investigation on useful lines? — A. Mud 
lepends upon the personal bias of the man. 

Q. In order to do that, he must know something of agriculture in other provinces! 
— A. Hot necessarily. You cannot bring a man from Horthem India and set him 
itraight away on South Indian local problems. 

Q.' Then what would you say as regards chemists? — -A. There is nothing difficult ii 
stgricultural chemistry. If a man is a good chemist he will soon pick up the essentials. 

Q. As you point out in your note there are many hydro-electric propositions whict 
night bo investigated and it^ has been suggested that as the project at Periyar is unde: 
Inv^tigaidon, oyanamide might be produced. Would there be a fai:^ market foi 
:yanamide outside India? — A. Yes in Ceylon. 

T?* Do you tliinlr they would 'absorb it in Ceylon and the Straits? — A. I think^thej 
vould. 

Qn For what object? — A* My main object is for the manuring of paddy fields. 

Q. much would South India be able to absorb? — A. I should think that forty 

ihousand tons would be absorbed in South. India. 

Q. In how many years? — A. *The point is this. If you make forty thousand tons o! 
' * g have omy to put it on fne market as a firot stop in a series of marketable 
‘ > is the first step. I have nothing to do with the planting districts bu1 

I I the main opening would be with regard to paddy and not witl 

‘efereuoetp Aty cultivation. 

Ssmpeeing that such a thing were started do you think that the local demand wil] 
|rTow?^.*^Ar^ikerf is quite a oonsi^rable demand in the south India with regard tc 

<3Nw«!n:^eut ever published papers ou this problem? — A. Yes. 
opmioxi on ^u£t? — A. I have several times been asked witt 
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Q- With reg’ard to manure, would it pay the ryot to use the manure? — A. He i» 
already 2 >aying^ Rs. 60 a ton for manures containing^ six per cent of nitrogen, 

(^. Yr)u mean cakes? — A. Yes. On paddy lands cakes are not of much use but the 
ryots use green manures. Cyanamide is too dear at present for most of the rymts, but 
wliat is essential is a big supjdy of cheap nitrogen. 

(2. 3)o you think that (Government will be able to sec-.ui'e market prices on favourable 
*emis ? — A. I do, for tlie simjile reascui that if India is going to increase her yield, 
she must get into the i-iglii w’ay of using fertilisers and tlie cheaijer we can get the 
manure the }>ctter. AVe must first get the jyot to use that and then the demand will 
come. 

(2- Would you say that a « ertain ]>roj)ortioii of it should be sold foi- a certain number 

€ti years at a particular ]>i-ice? And then ytiu can take tlie* full markc't price? A. Y'es 

and we actually have liad nuinure dcjiots tun hy our (h‘]»artnuuit. 

(2- You have never Imd a <lej)ot run hy a commercial firm? A. N^o. 

S/r I). ./. Tnia Wliat arc tlit* j'clativi* iid vantages of the manures? Which are 

most suiled?— yl. Animoniuiii suljj.hatc an<I cyanamide. Nitiates arc ahstilutely unsuitod 
for tlie w<*t jiaddy. 

(2- Wlial about the siiljdiates? — A. Ammonium suljiliate is the liest manure that 
I know of for padd \ . 

(2- And for things like suga i<*ane ?— .?! . It is very good. In any ])lace where the 
land is kepi rather wet, f shoubl say that nitrales arc not suited. 

(J. What taeililies aie theri* lor making sulphales of ammonia in this country? Is 
it jiossilde to makt* it htu-c ? — .1. IVone at ])resent. in the south of India-. 

<2- A’ou ar<* await* that th<*r<^ is a g*ood deal of coal tar made round about in 
Jlengal, and that il is mm ])ossible also to make large quantities of ammonia? — A. They 
;ii-c putting it on tin* mai-ket now. 

(2- A T-e tJi(‘y suitable Jbj- tin* cultivators there? — A. I dt> not know the conditions m 
IVorthom India sulficiently well to answer ^lie qnestitm. 

Q. AVill the^ find the market for all that tliey make? The demand for it. could be 
very great? — A. If manui’ing were acccjited by the ryots the demand would be very 

(2- A goo<l deal of sulphate of ammonia is used in dava us I understand. There they 
}iav<» found it to be a valuable manuie, and I suppose if tlie cultivators were induced to 
use it, it, would bo of great benefit, to tliem. Wliicli do you think is the more beneficial? 
The nitrates or t,he sulpluites? — A. Sulphates of ammonia. I have been working at that 
prtiblcni. 

(2- Tlicre has been a suggestion about the utilisation of water power for the purpose. 
T'lie itlea is that it should be up to (Tovei'iinient to stor<* tlie water and utilise it for 
electrical ]»urposcs. In just the same way would you be in favouj- of Government making 
the nitrati's and distributing them to the ryots and making the ryots pay for it, 
just as they distT-ihute canal water? — A. 1 do not agree with that, so far as it applies 
to nitrates. The reason is that sooner or later I anticipate a great demand for artificial 
jnanures from ])addy cul ti vatojs. 1 would ]i refer in see a scheme whieli looked upon the 
formation of nitrates as of seconclar^^ importance. The formation of cyanamide is of 
piimaiw imptirtanct* as ammonia c-an he prodiice<l from it. 

(2- For intensive cultivation in Java and Germany it is nitrates that they use? — A. 
Not on paddy fields. 

(2- In (ieiTiiany all the progress that they liave made in agriculture is due to the 
use of nitrates? — A. JJiat is for dry cultivation. That is under dry conditions. Nitrates 
would be a veiv valuable manure both for diw ureas and the planting districts in South 
India. 

(2. What would you say to the ])rf>posiiion that the Government should make the 
nitrates and soli them to the cultivators just as they di«trihute water? — A. I should say 
“ no ” if it referred only to nitrates. I am only S]>eaking of South Indian conditions. 

Q. AA^ould it not be jiossible in the south of India to develop the use of sulphate 
of ajiiraonia? — A. I think Aviih regard to paddy it would be. l%ere would be a big 
development in that direction. In fact there has been a good deal of progress in that 
direction during the ten years t-hat I liave been in this dejiartment as regards the ryots’ 
attitude tciwards the use of manures. 

Q. AVhat manure is suitable for wheat? — A. We do not grow wheat here. 

Q. T understand that Pusa has done a good deal in regard to wheat? A. I should 

prefer to abstain for the ^iresent any great attack on the manure problem with regard 
to dry land, at least the poorer quality dry land. The bulk of ,the land in Southern 
India givcf^ only a minimum crop. It will go on giving that crop and improved cropping 
is thing that we can develop only .slowly. On the other hand with regard io paddy, 
there you have a valuable crop. You have got a fairly heavy* crop in the better class 
land, and there is no doubt that the first development in manuring will take place with 
regard to paddy, and we want manure suited for that, leaving out of account the plant- 
ing districts and the garden lands and lands under occasional irrigation. They are of 
course heavily manured now. The ryot in Southern India understands manuring. 
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Q. WkataJbout oil cakes? — A. They are using' it for sugarcane in the Godavari area. 
TlieTO is an actual market in regard to oil cake and castor cake. 

Q. "What about fish manure? — A. The demand is greater than the sunply. 

Do you think that could be used with great advantage? — A. Yes, But the 
suppW has been very limited durijrig the last few years. 

Q. You would advocate the development of that? — A. That is one of the manm 
which I recommend should be used on a lorgo scale. 

Q. Do you think that tlie manufdt:tui e of artificial manure is of great importance f 
A. In the scheme that I foimulated the manufacture of cyaiiamide ami carbide wo\ 
come first, and from that I \v<nild c*ariy out the mamilacture of ammonia. It is a case 
decomposing with steam — and fi run tliis amnionia you can easily get nil rales. You c 
manufacture a whole series of produces. If you manuiacture nitrates direct yon mi 
have a sejjarate plant. In the selnunes I juopost* you will have a seritas of products 
of which would have a marketable v«ilue. 

Q. Is nitrolim a different tbing tituii eyaiiauiide?^ — .1. It is the trade name : 
cyanamide. “ Nitrolim ” is a rather misleading term. One confuses it with the nitrs 
of lime. 


Mr. A. (Jh^tterlan . — fj. Turning to the other questions which have been raised 
vour note, I should like to ask in <*oiinectioii with the sujqily f>f artificial manure 
agricultural work. We have had vai'ituxs sidicuries before us tor a long time in Ibis p 
or the world and also in Northern India for the maniifaiture of artificial manu 
Private enter jjrise has not come foiward and notliing has jiiai tically resulted. Assumi 
that no better progress is made in the immediate future, <lo you tliink that Governmi 
will be justified in going into the very large exjxuise of establisliing jiioneer indiisti 
in this direction and utiliaing the water j>oweJs which have been known to exist, that 
to say, whether the Government should umlertake the manufai’tuie and disposal 
manures? — A. I do most distinctly. I'lie whole subject of the utilisation of chemi 
energy and problems of electrolysis is cpiite a new one and is developing ver;\'- very fe 
It is more or less an experimental imlustry. Kven tliougli it is established in certi 
countries it is still an expeiimcntal one. and I think that Government ought to w 
out a large and complete scheme so as to test at once their feasibility in South India s 
also any future developments as they arise. They will ocscur and they will progi 
rapidly." 

Q. .Booking at the purely agricultural point of view and the development of 
yield of paddy, do you think that the ])Osition is so uigenf as to demand that a compa 
tively early action should be taken in the matter? — A. It is not urgent unless we ge 
cheap supply of nitrogenous manures. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Some of the resulls and process<\s are so very important t 
something may turn up of I'cal value? — .4. It is .so difficuilt to saj'. 

Q. There is always that possibility. If Government bad control over hydro-elec- 
schemes for example tliey will be able to keep abreast? — A. That is an essential po: 
That is the only important source of energy that we have got, and 1 think that Gove 
ment ought to he in a position fo test any develojunent at any time as regards the utili 
tion of waterpower. 

Mr. A. CKa tterton. — Q. You advocate that tlie manufacture of cyanamide sho 
be taken up ? — A . Yes. 

Q, The question has been raised whether there would be an immediate market for 
quantities that might become available considering the scale on which the industry m 
be started. Have any experiments been made by the Agricultural Department v 
cyanamide on a fairly' large scale? — A. We" are trying it on the farms but mainly v 
regard -to paddy. 

Q. On what scale? — A. The matter is in the usual experimental stage. 

Q. Are the results on a sufficiently large scale to attract the attention of the i 
pojfhlationP — A. They have only been on an experimental scale. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — Have you had prices quoted for cyanamide? — A. We can 1 
locally through the agents at Coimbatore. There is a big supply of manures to 
planting districts from 0bimbatore. 

Mr, A. Chatterton. — Q. These experiments have been made only on small plots j 
have the results been published? — A. No. They are n6t published except in the depj 
mental annual reports. , , ^ i i ^ 

Q. Is it contemplated that the. Agricultural Department here should cariy out 1 
work . on a fairly large demonstration scale — A . If the experiments are successfi 
carried out on the various farms, then that can be managed quite easily. 

Q. Do you advocate purchasing from Europe sufficiently large quantities of cya 
’ mide ih order to create a market for the stuff P — A. Y©s.^ j. x j v 

Qk Do you remember that a committee on chemical industries was started ab 
eeveji! yeare ago and some of these questions were discussed in this cornel 

and you remember ttat that committee eventually adjourned szne d%e practically 

acoouut^ iiie attitude which was taken by the then Secretary of State in regard to 
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pfi^ tliat to^ play in regard to the developmfiCLt of indnatri^t f IpNpr; 

think that if that oonunitteo had continued it would have been dExuitful^of any pcacrtu^'. 
results P — A. If the conditions in* Southern India were favourable, 1 should aay thp^t 
oonunittee ought to be a permanent one at least as regards the depctrtment of indnjitrisjs 
but I have pointed out that the conditions in Southern India are not favourable to the 
development of the chemical industries of the ordinarv iype. . . . ' 

Q. Is it not a fact that so far we have scarcely had any sufficient information ^ 
regarding the sources of minerals, etc., in the south of India to determine whether^ 
chemical industries can be carried on successfully or not? Would you advocate that 
more attention should be paid by the Geological Survey to the south of India, especially 
from the economic sider — A. 1 should think so. We should have full information 
regarding the mineral resources of the south of India. 

Q. You mention that there are some beds of phosphates in Trichinopoly district., 
Have these been properly surveyed and the value determined? — A. They have been. 
They are low grade phosphates. They contain a good deal of iron and under the present 
methods of manufacture they give a poor quality superphosphate. But already in America 
electrical methods are being developed and it is quite possible that in a very short time 
it will be possible to manufacture quite a good grade superphosphate from a low grade 
mineral phosphate. In that case these deposits might be utilised to better advantage. 

Q. Are tn^ sufficient to justify considerable research with a view to make the most 
of them ? — A . One of my assistants has been working for three years on this proble|;n. 

Q. Are they on a sufficiently big scale to justify extensive work? — A. Yes. They 
are. They are quite extensive and also valuable. But they are low grade phosphate 
and give a poor quality superphosphate. 

Q. In connection with the manufacture of cyanamide, large quantities of lime will 
be required. Have we got at the present time sufficient information as to the extent to 
which lime of a special character can be developed? — A. I do not think we have. But. 
one of the assistants in Tinnevelly came across good samples of pure calcite which if it 
is available in large quantities, would remove the difficulty. 

Q. May we take it as a fact down here that we have got to do a very large amount 
of work, preliminary work in connection with the investigation of these deposits before 
we can look forward to anything like definite propositions ton industrial work P Are there 
sufficient numbers of these deposits of lime stone that are obviously suitable for this plass 
of work? — A. There are very good deposits up in the Shevaroys. 

Q. The position is this. A. great deal of scientific investigation is required as a 
preliminary to the development of industrial products and do you consider that that 
work should be taken on as soon as possible? — A. An investigation of this kind is very 
important under present conditions and the sooner it is taken up and carried out the 
better. This applies not only to the south of India but the whole of India. 

A/t, C. E. Eow. — Q. Don’t you think that the various chemical and engineering 
piroblems that will come up are very highly specialised research problems and will 
require very expensive plant? Don’t you think that would justify the appointment of 
an Imperial Institute of Scientific Research in some form or another in this country on 
a big scale apart from any question of its location P — A . I think it is distinctljy’ advan- 
tageous that there should be some central place to which specific highly specialiaed pro- 
blems could be referred but I do not consider that it justines the formation of a depart- 


ment of chemists. 

Q. You think there is a strong necessity for something of the sort? — A, Speeisuis®^! 
research problems and problems which might apply to specific things might be carried, 
on here. 

Q. Take big scale problems the results of which would be taken im by lu^ly 
organised firmer which are likely to have their operations in several parts of Iiiaia f Jjo 
vou think that the firms will 'be able to do a certain amount of work ?— i-A . I do not 
think a firm will take up such work. ^ ^ 

. Q. There are cases in which the Government might do a certain ^aoiount OC wdrl:« 

have been informed by some big firms that they aye also doing a good dtid of 
investigation? — A. That will depend on the nature of the problem. . " • 
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’Papa/nasantn taluh, Tanjore district, 

WniTTEN BvinENCE. " -Vi, .< 

X' aoigpiaintod only with the dyeing of silk and cotton 
nmaoraAdmn showing the procedure adopted for the dyeing 

opinion tile jdsdve industry may be ixnproved if Ghimminna 
od non* plant and ind^ on a large «o«le* ^ ^ | 






showing the prooed/i^re adopted- for the dyein^g of silk and cotton : 
w r* . . - ' thread before' and afte^ the war. 

‘ the twjtr.- — Foreig^n dyes (colour powders) were used for the dyeings of sillc 

ihliiBaxin red and other colour . powders were used for the dyeing of cotton threndL 
After the war . — -As foreign dyes are not available now in sufficient quantities, ' the 
;fo31owmg pr^edure is adopted for the dyeing of silk and cotton thread. 

(i) Eyeing ^ of silk . — Indigo stick-lac (red). Orange (!Kapili), and vellow (Manjal) are 
'ttsed- ' Indigo is dissolved in the fuller’s earth and kept for 3 or 4 ^ays and then used 
for white silk _ to produce black-colour. Stick lac (red) is powdered and mixed in the 
boilmg-water in a pot and made into a paste by a pestle. W ater with red colour separates 
leaving the Arakku powder. This colour is used for white silk to produce red colour. 
This red silk if dipped^ into the solution of indigo and fuller’s earth produces dark 
blue (Nilam). Saf&on is powdered and mixed wil^ water and used for silk to produce 
yellow colour. This yellow silk is dipped in the solution of indigo and fuller^ earth 
to produce green colour. 

Orange colour . — Kapili (Orange powder) is got from Salem, Vizagapatam and Ber- 
hampur. Ohunam (!K!ilinji cliunam) and fuller’s earth are separately dissolved 
in the water and kept in two separate pots for two days. The chunam water which 
stands at the top is boiled and the silk is dipped in this to make it polished silk. Aliiryi 
and gingelly oil are mixed in another pot and the solution of fuller’s earth is boiled 
to the boiling point and mixed with the solution of alum and gingelly-oil and the 
polished silk is dipped in it and next day it is taken out as Orange coloured silk. 

C^) Oyoing 'of cotton thread — Red colour of nona root. Oingelly-oil and sheep’s 

dung are dissolved in water and kept for a day. White cotton thread is dipped in it 
and driedb This process is repeated dailv for 9 days. The cotton thread so used is 
‘kept for 3 months and then dipped in water and dried. The bark of the nona root is 
mixed with cnstor-oil and powdered. Two seers of cotton thread prepared as above are 
mixed with k Madras measure of the above powder dissolved in water. It is kept soaked 
for a day and then dried. This process has to be repeated daily for 9 days. The best red 
colour is then produced though the nrocess is tedious. 

Black colour for cotton thread . — Indigo is dissolved in chunam (Kilinji chimam) 
for 3 or 4 days. White cotton dipped in this solution produces black colour. 

Y ellow . — Saffron is powdered and mixed with water and white cotton thread is 
dipped m-it to produce yellow colour. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 253. 

ItAO BAHAPTin P. SOMASUIOIAKAM Chettivar, Agcnt^ the Malabar Spinning and Weaving 
Cotn^ny (ZdTnited), Kal^i^ the Calicut Tile Compariy, Feroke, Malabar and 
the Kaleeswarar Mills (^Limited) ^ Coimbatore, Kallcui {Malabar). 

Written Evidence. 

Q. X : — I raised a capital of rupees six and a half lakhs for the Kaleeswarar Spinning p.i.a.i 
Milj^, Xiimited, Coimbatore. ® 

All the above capital was subscribed by Indians. 

1 experienced some difficulty in satisfying the subscribers about the soundness of 
the industry before they subscribed. If the soundness of any industry were made known 
to the investors and if the management of such an industry was undertaken by an experi- 
enced and trustworthy individual or firm with the necessary experts under them, difficul- 
iiee forming new industries would be avoided. 

V. 2. — Capital for the above spinning mill was principally subscribed by mer- 
ctMants, bankers and some vakils. 

8.— know that in some places a large number of cotton ginning Victories are 
where. Kappas (or cotton with seeds) is not available to work the gms throughouf 
Xz^suon pl^es oil mills, paddy buskers, and machines for crushing gro nTi d- 
n^t 'slieXle were also erected side bv side and worked by some of the ginning factories 

sufficient Kapnas for their work. Others without euch 
mi ^ hin ery . have to suspend their work during certain periods of the year. 

opinion that a committee may be appointed to advise Gkmmment 
formatron and development of new industries in this Presidency a^ 

■■«bpulo pioneer such new industries wherever possible and hand ovi the 
at a reasonable price at the stage when they find that they axe. 


*barorrholder8 of the X’unalur Paper Mills in Travanoesfe 
the* mimagemont of their mills. TTiey were in no need h&t 
not able to wo??fc the^miS 
'1ihdeiiMito^‘^e;inatiiagehient fior want of nn’ 


IhMTMition of 
ttdalteration. 

marlui and 
iMda namaa. 

Ballway fsaighta. 
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In this connection I beg to Biibmit that the i^veriLment should endeavour ^ to <J biii ig 
experts irom abroad, establish necessary institutions to impart technical educatioii .to 
Indians and to train them practic^ly so as to enable them to .work now 
industries. If this assistance was given by Government I think the fiu a nci ei 
assistance of Government will not be necessary. ^ ^ 

Q. 91. — Adulteration of raw cotton is done in Coimbatore and TinneueHy diatziota. 
It would be better if some legislation is made to prevent such adulteration. * 

Q, 94. — The present law of trade marks in India is out of date. Arrangement should 
be made to safeguard the legistration of trade marks by legislation. 

Q. 98. — Special concession rales of rail freights are even now allowed by railway 
authorities for certain goods. !But instead of assisting the industries, they do great harm. 

I beg to submit a few instances : — 

There is a special reduced rate for cotton between Tirupur Station in Coimbatore 
district in the South Indian Railway broad gauge section and Bombay as well as from 
Tirupur to Tuticorin. Speculators, such as Messrs. Rally Bros., Volkart Bros., and some 
Marwaris, purchase cotton in Coimbatore district and send it to Bombay and Tuticorin 
and deprive the lo<;al mills of their raw material. 

On the other hand such concession rates are not allowed to the mill owners, if they 
purchase and send cotton from Bombay, Tinnevelly or Tuticorin, either to Tirupur or 
Coimbatore on the plea that Tirupur and Coimbatore are not sea port towns. So at 
present our requirements from Bombay are brought down to Calicut 116 miles away 
from Coimbatore and then rebooked to Coimbntt)re as the fj-eight from Bombay to Coimba- 
(tore direct is more than from Bombay to Calicut and then to Coimbatore, although the 
wagon runs an extra distan<*e of ^1^80 niib‘s between Coimbatore and Calicut and vice 
versa. By allowing concession rates to speculators and others they make .purchasea 
recklessly and send them to sea port towns in expectation of better prices from Japan 
and other f;ountries. Sometimes the mill-owners also j)urchase such cotton in those ’ 
places and bring it back. By this neither the actual ryot who tills the soil nor the actual 
consumer is benefit ed. It is the middle man who is profitted. Under the circumstances 
special reduced rates or c;oncession rates should only be allowed to hona fi,de mill indus- 
trie.s whether such in<lustries are situated either in a sea port town or in the interior. 

Q. 102. — The Madras Government w’^ere contemplating two schemes for supplying 
industries with electric power, one from the Periyar "Water Works in Madura district 
and the other from Siruvani Hills in the Coimbatore district. It will be a great assist- 
ance to industrial concerns if these schemes are soon taken in hand and the power 
supplied. If electric power is supplied, I am sure many new industries can be started 
profitably and the constimption of wood-fuel will be diminished, as the price of wood- 
fuel is abnormally rising year by year. Fuither it will bring down the price of wood- 
fuel and benefit the population of Southern India who use wood fuel alone for their 
domestic requirements. 

Q. 110. — If it is really meant to assist and encourage the existing Indian industries 
as well as the industries which may be started hereafter, a countervailing duty on all 
such imported goods as are manufactured in India should be levied. 

Q- 112. — As cotton, which is the raw material for the mill industry, is exported from 
India by J apanese and others, a duty on the export of cotton will greatly -assist the 
cotton mill industrv in India. Even in normal times we experience great difificulty in the 
purchase of cotton. So an export duty on cotton is absolutely necessary. 

Note . — Witness did not give oral e'vide,nce. 
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Witness No. 254. 

Mr. N. Giriya Chettiyar, Cloth merchanty Covmhator^. 

Written Evidence. 

Handloom weaving is in a flourishing condition in Coimbatore town. There axe about 
3,000 looms at work in the town. The goods prepared are mostly cotton (of flue Opmits) 
and silk cloths and turbans, interwoven or bordered with gold thread. These goo^ are 
mostly sent to the Mahratta countries in the north. Some of the villagOi the 

town follow the same sort of weaving. But in most of the other villages throngbpAt 
district only coarse cotton cloths for females and males are woven. There^ also^vAi^^^try 
looms only are prevalent. Fly shuttle loom would be a boon to thexh. ' . 

" The condition of the town weaver is far better than that of the villi ^ 
a few middlemen, every weaver is always attache^ to a trader. j^ets.A 1 

of yam or silk and gold thread from his trader and on turning fhem 

S ite his wages. He keeps to himself unnsed remnants of yam and. 

8 wages are low; ye* he is well off with these savings. The 
is different* His wages are low and he has no opportunity of 
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Ajk regards tke questioii whetlier any improv^nent is possible in tbe art of weav^g, 
iifae town W€»aver seexns convinced that no improvement in his weaving is possible. 
The fiTiffi ff ess of yam and interweaving the borders with gold thread with various patterns# 
he thinks^ makes it impossible to adopt fly-shnttle systems. Gold thread reqtiires ^ a 
nice handling in order to preserve its brilliancy, but the mechanical fly shuttle will 
oez^ainly take away a shade in it and the finished product will di m i n ish in quality. 
This is the opinion of the town weaver- But the Industrial Department seems to have a 
xlifEerent and a hopeful view. If their view is practicable, they should teach the weaver 
bv holding public demonstrations, open industrial schools w'here practical instructions 
ahould be given, and should convince the weaver about its practicability. Researches 
should be undertaken and. worked out by experts apiJointed by Government to study 
whether such fine gold thread and lace goods can b<^ manufactured with improved hand- 
looms, easier, cheaper and quicker than those at ]>resent; and their results should be 
published to weavers through open demonstrations and industrial schools. 

In order to relieve the poor weaver from overwhelming debt, co-operative credit 
societies may be started and loans at low intciest may be given to them on security of 
their looms. But a co-operative industrial society for weavers does not seem to be 
£k practicable thing to suit a Coimbatore weaver in his present condition and the attempt 
to establish such a one at the beginning of the war failed. 

As regards the village weaver who deals mostly in coarse cloths, his lot can easily 
be improved, if tbe Department takes an interest in him. Tbe flv shuttle will be^ a 
boon to him if he is made to handle it. De will certainly prosper with it unless factories 
< 5 ompete with hint and drive him out of employment. 

The present war, unlike others in India 1ms brought double misfortune upon the 
poor weaver of Coimbatore. The want of sufficient quantities of fine yam and gold 
ihread, drove several men out of employment, which is, of course, tbe general complaint 
• everywhere. But the poor weaver <*f our town has suffered in another direction also. 
'The high prices of yarn and gold thread w^ould, in ihe ordinary course of affairs, tend to 
the increase in nrice of finished goods. But here tbe competition created by the advent 
•of a few rich Marwaris who want to capture tbe whole market, bad forced the traders 
to throw the extra burden upon tbe poor weaver and instead of adding tbe extra expendi- 
ture to the cost price of goods, they deducted it from his wages, and the weaver had no 
alternative but to submit. But this state of affairs is better now and should be so re- 
medied that it should not recur again. 

The Government should not allow Franco alone to enjoy the monopoly of gold thread 
manufseture and should encoTirage the starting and development of a gold thread industry 
in India. The same applies to dye-stuffs also. The industry of dye-stuffs should be 
-onoouraged both in England and India, so that crisis like that of the present may be 
averted in future. Experiments in indigenous dye-stuffs should be undertaken and 
worked out by experts appointed by Government and they should be utilised in the 
•encouragement of manufacture of dye-stuffs in factories, whether Government or private, 
to be started wherever possible in India. 


Oral Evidence 6tii February 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You state that an attempt was made in Coimbatore to 
.start a* co-operative industrial society and it failed. Who made this attempt? — A. 
Dewan Bahadur E. D. Swamikannu Pillai, the Registrar, came here and at his instance 
;a meeting was called and they tried to float a co-operative society and it failed. 

Q. "will you tell us how the weavers in Coimbatore woikP You say that most of 
fihem are attached to merchants in the town. First of all, do these weavers work in 
"their own houses, or have they small factories in the town ? — A . Each weaver works 
wi4h his'own handloom and they do not work in factories. 

Q. Are there not cases of five or six looms in a single house? — A. In some houses 
there are five or six, and in some houses two or three, but in most houses only one. 

Q. Tn thojse houseahipwher© they have five or six hand looms, are cooly weavers work- 
ing these Iboxbs? — A. Yes. If there is a family, the father and son and brothers work, 
■and iti some of the families they employ coolies. 

. Q, What wages do they pay to these weavers ? — A . In the case of ordinary cloth 
^ * cooly for a cloth of 36 cubits long. 

V* Sow.' long dqes it take to weave a cloth of 36 cubits? — A. It takes ten or fifteen 
•days. If Ihe cloth is of a superior pattern they ^et more cooly, such as Rs. 10 or more. 

yyhenjb are the highest counts that is used in Coimbatore? — A. 150 and sometimes 
■-800 ' • 

these used for? — A. Angavastrams and turbans. 

Ihe Weavers here' in such a flourishing condition that they do not want any 
.ajft -^ot in such a flourishing condition, btot the trader* 

& Yes 
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Will you ploase describe the method of doxu^ fetMiueM 
4-. We supply yam as well as gold thread and silk and we get sSsfiLJL 
pay wages to them for the product turned out.^ ^ ' v. 

Q. You pay ^so much a cooly for each piece turned out?—— 4, ^Xhey ^tuf^veut tdoths 
kbout 36 cubits long and the wages depend upon the cloth which is e^oaejdu i^^ometiiaes 
hey vary from Bs. 10 to 25. 

Q. "What do you do with the' goods that you receive from the weaveirsP^4. They 
ire sent to the Mahratta countries mostly . 

Q. Is there a steady market for the goods there? — A. There is a steady market for 
he goods. 

Q. Is it not only during the marriage season? — rA. Sometimes it becomes dull,, 
specially when there is famine and plague, but during the marriage season ^e btade 
3 somewhat flourishing. 

Q. Do you hold a large stock of cloth here? — A. VVe do not store large, stocks. 
Generally 4bout Bs. 20,000 or 30,000 worth of stock. 

Q. Do you get any financial help from any banks? — A. I do not got generally for 
the purposes of this trade, but for my banking business I get money. T have got a 
banking business and for that purpose I get foans from the Madras Dank and other 
banks. 

Q. On what security? — A. Personal security. 

Q. You are a banker? — A. Yes, and director also in many nidhis. 

Q. Will'^ you describe what these nidhis are? — A. They lend money to' privcTte 
persons and they get deposits also from various persons. ‘ 

Q. "What interest do you pay on the deposits? — A. Six per cent, and seveii per 

cent. 

Q. And at what rates do they usually lend money to private people? — A. I^ine to^ 
twelve per cent. 

Q. These ISTidhis are joint stock companies? — A. Yes. 

Q. And what sort of security do they take for the loans that they give out? Is it 
on jewels? — A. Jewels, grains and other things. In one of the banks they lend on landed 
property also. 

Q. How many of these nidhis are in Coimbatore? — A. In the town proper there 
are eight and including the surrounding suburbs there are fifteen altogether. 

Q. What is the capital of most of these nidhis? — A. Two lakhs or three lakhs in 
each nidhi. 

Q. And they are divided up into shares? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the usual value of the share P — A . It sells at 20 or 25 per cent, premium. 
Q. "What is the face value of each share? — A. In some banks Bs. 25 and in some 

60 per share. ^ t jt- u 

Q. Who are the people who subscribe money to these shares? — 4. Ijandholders, as 
well as petty merchants, traders. Government servants. 

Q, Do these nidhis finance the weaving trade? — A. Some of these traders get loans 
from these nidhis. 

Q. Is all the yam used in Coimbatore imported? — A. Yes. Mostly through 
Madras. , . • j.- - j 

Q. Has the Department of Industries sent a weaving demonstration parties^ down 
here? — A. Once it seems, some two vears ago one of the parties came but it did not 
stay long and went away without making any impression upon the people. 

Q. Are there any flv shuttle looms used in Coimbatore? — A. Wo. One or two are 
in the Boman Catholic Industrial School, but they are used for coarse cloth. 

Q. You state that the weavers of Coimbatore are convinced that their work is 
fine to be done on fly shuttle loom. Have they ever made any experiment to see i4 i* 
can be done? — A. Wo. Wo experiment was done in Coimbatore, but I have seen in other 
places. The finished product is not as fine as that by the handloom. 

Q. Are they using in this town the improved pattern harness that was invented in 
Madura? — A. Wo. . , , , « • 

Q. At the present time, is there any diflScultj^ about getting gold lace from Branco r 
A. We do not get steadily, only in small quantities and the cost is very high. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the factory which was started in Madras for making 
gold lace? — A. Yes. u 

Q. Have you used any of that lace? — -A. Yes. " ' 

Q. Why did you not continue to use it? — A, It was not of such a superior abrt .as. 
the France gold thread. It was not so nice. - It was not good enough for the olaad of 
trade down here. : ^ 

Q- You say that a certain number of Marwaris are come hero?-; — 

Q, Is that quite recently? — A. Four or five yeart ago. 

Q, What have these Miirwcoia been doing hereP^A. Th^ have htartefl 
trade also. 



Q^xMoW Ji.. s get into. the cloth tradeP— These cloths are generally aesit 
the MdhrA^bta cooiii l ies and knowing it they have come and settled heTO and t&ey hav^ 
got laxge capital « nd are comMting with ns. 

Q, lA-nd do they make large advances to weavers? — A, No. Not large advances. 
They ore trading in tlu* same way as the traders of Coimbatore. 

<2* ’V^hy did the local traders of Coimbatore allow these men to get into relations 
with wftfivors here?-; — A. It was not possible to prevent them from settling here. 

Q. Snt how is it ^ that the weavers left their local merchants and went to the h£ax> 
waris? — A* If they give one anna more they will go to them. 

(2. The Marwaris offered them better terms? — A. They have got a good deal of 
capital with them and they began to trade here and flourished, and having got a jrood 
capital tlrei;^ sent for gold lace and other things at cheaper rates because they or^red 
large qnantities. 

Q. They are better business men? — A, I cannot say tbat tbey are better business 
jxteP* 

Q. Save many of the local merchants gone out of the weaving trade in consequence 
of the competition of the Marwaris? — A. They have not stopped their work. 

Q, Is the number of handlooms in Coimbatore increasing or decreasing? — A, It is 
increasing day by day. 

Q. Can you tell us by bow many? — A. Of course, as population increases looms 
also increase, 

4 Q. How many weavers have you got working for you? — A. About 200 1 

Q. Would you be prepared to make experiments with fly shuttle looms and introduce 
them amongst your weavers if the Government sent a man to he^ in the work? — A. I 
can try, but it is difficult to weave cloths with gold borders in fly shuttle looms. 

. Q. That is a matter for experiment? — A. I can try it. It is better to have an in- 

dustrial school for that purpose and to teach weavers in order to convince them that 
fly shuttle loom is better. 

Q. There is an industrial school here? — A. There is a school here, but tbey deal 

mostly with timber and rough cloths. Now it seems they have stopped even cloth 

weaving. They were dealing;_ with coarse cloth only and not with finer cloth. 

HorCble Sir Fazulhhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. These nidhis — have they failed here? — 
A. Fifteen years ago one bank failed, but afterwards none of them failed. 

Q. And you are director in two or three banks? — A, In six banks here I am a 
director. 

Q. The interests of one bank do not clash with those of another? — A. No. 

Q. From where do you get your thread? — A. Sometimes I get directly from France 
and sometimes from Madras merchants. 

Q. You have got agents in France also? — A. Through the Bombay agents I used 
to get. 

Q. Where do you get your 200’ s count? — A. We get those yarns from Madras only. 

Q. And not from the mills here or factories? — A. Here they have got only 20 or 
30 counts. 

Q. You do not use that count? — A. No. 

Q. And is all the superior cloth consumed in this Presidency, or does it go out of 
it? — A. Mostly it is sent to the Bombay Presidency, the Central Provinces and Berar. 

Q. Through what place does it go ? — A , Directly from Coimbatore they are sent. 
We used to send through railway only, but owing to increase of tbefts at the railway 
stations and heavy freight, we now send mostly by postal parcels. 

Q. Did you complain to tbe railway authorities? — Several times, but no reply. 
Bast year one parcel was sent to Ahmednagar. The package was opened and half the 
number of goods were stolen away and so I am now sending by post. 

• Q. The charges are very heavy? — A. Yes. Nearly double and sometimes even more 
by post. 

Q. How many handloom weavers are there in this town? — A. 2,500 or 3,000. 

They own theit own looms. 

Q. How much doei^ach cost generally? — A. Rs. 10 per loom. 

Q. Have you seen the new kind of looms in the jail here? — A. Yes. 

V* Are they of any use at all ? — A . For these fine counts and )^old borders they are 
not of any use. The gold goes away and the shade also diminishes. 

Q. what about the dye stuff? Where do you get it? — A. We used to get German 
flyos only. 

Q* But now what dye do you use? — A. Inferior dyes only are got now and even that 
aC a high price. , 

' <2* Are you not using local dyes? — A. We use to a certain extent also. 

Sir M. Stewart. — -Q.^Are there any recognised Indian banks in Coimbatore?-— 
A. l^teuis aio ludian bank here. 

. '^lly t&ese aocietiea? — A. Yes. ^ There is a branch of the Madras Bank. Thera 

lifsok here^ but all these nidhis are banks only. 





Q. Gan y-ou tell me why the attempt to form a cooperative indiietrial aoeiUI^ 
failed? The Itegistrar came and called a meeting? — A. The trade here 
^ood deal of capital. !Especially, the prices of geld thread and yarn, are high and thfem 
require a good deal of capital. These co-operative societies cannot be of much nim- 
because the members only have to take shares and therefore it was not possible tO have* 
a cooperative society. At least one crore of rupees is necessary for starting a big co- 
operative society which could help all the people. 

Q. !Has any attempt been made to start co-operative credit societies in the villages P 
— lA. Ifot for weaving purposes. Hut there are co-operative credit societies in villages- 
near the Erode taluk. There are co-operative credit societies in the villages. There! ia 
a building society here. There is the IJistrict Urban Bank here and I am director and 
vice-president of it. 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. There is a branch of the Madras Bank here? Does it give-, 
facilities to Indian merchants here? — A. On security. 

Q. You have no complaints to make? We have heard in different places that. 
European banks do not give sufficient assistance to Indian merchants? — A. It is true. 
The Bank of Madras assisted the Sianes Mill and the Mall Mill, which are managed 
by EuroiKsans but they refused to assist the other mill (Ginning and Oil Manufacturing 
Company, Ximited), which was started by our pc^opl.e. 

Q. What was the reason you think? — A. They do not trust them. 

Q. They must have some grounds for doing so. They had more confidence in the- 
other people and not in you? — A. Yes, but they ought to have confidence in us. 

Q. It is a case of whetlu'r the security that you gave was good enough? — A. The 
mill has got properties and they form sufficient security. There are also machinery and 
other things. Even when four of the direniors said that they would stand as surety the 
Madras Bank refused. All the sureties were solvent people. They demanded some bettev 
surety. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Are you conuected with the Kaleswarum* Mills? — A. ITo. 
But in the Spinning and Weaving Mills and in the Mall Mills I have got shares. 

Q. Have you any other remarks to make? — A. The Madras Bank has got a lot of 
Government money with them lying idle without much interest. They can give it as 
loan to these ordinary banks here at low rates of interest and thus utilise the money. 
Even the directors are ready to stand as sureties, and the directors are solvent people. 


Witness No. 256. 

Mr. W^. E. W^iNTER, THreclor, T. Statics Co., Coimbatore. 

W^RiTTEN Evidence. 

15. — So far as our experience goes with regard to cotton mills in India, there 
has been no necessity to seek Government aid on technical matters. 

Q, 16. — W'e have no knowledge or experience of any noticeable benefit from re- 
searches conducted by Government Departments so far as cotton mills are concerned, 
but we think that there ai'e certain branches which could benefit mills not equipped 
by European experts, such as dyeing, engineering or sizing of cotton warps. 

Q. 17 and 18. — Provided the Government Expert produced a successful resiAt^ 
should r€>ceive an interest in the benefit derived in the form of a bonus, but in this 
case the information elicited should be looked upon as strictly confidential. ^ 

If the research is initiated by the firm, then they should be entitled to claim the* 
benefits and any results obtained should not be published without the written consent 
of the firm. • 

■ Q. 19. — No, with regard to cotton mills. * ' ' „ 

Q, 25. — The existing agricultural organization in South India is totally inst^" 
cient to control the grooving of cotton so as to maintain or improve its quality'^ 
is undoubtedly deteriorating in quality in this district and hitherto no 
attempt by the Agricultural Department has been made in thjs district to 
improve cotton. This calls for better agricultural supervision.^ If the 
past has been due to paucity of staff*, this should be remedied without delay. ' 

. Wood is the fuel of our district. At present it is easily availably and 
J^heap, but the price or rate is rising rapidly and will soon become pi^hibitnrUw ^ 
other fuels usatsle are coal and oil; both of which are not produced in ihlW 
BO that it behoves the Forest Department at least in this district to^anal^e , 

to increase the fuel supply and control it. ^ V > 

certainly think copimercial museums are uaef^td 
in p.f&ti'cular they should* make a point of obtaining and 
ppDdu^,,:oi;..any. na#, departure m any. industiy.’ which' in 

In thia ep;|htcy. . 
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Q. 44. — The only way of improving the laboui'ers’ efficiency and skill that we Training of labour, 
kilow of, is that of setting apart so many machines in sections, the best output of 
any one section to be awarded a weekly prize. The maistry or jobber or overlooker of 
this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the section, but the tenter 
ef any one machine which has given the best output should also be awarded a prize. 

This system not only induces jobbers or overlookei*s to improve their skill, but it also 
induces the ordinary labourers to do so. The system can he applied to spinning, card 
room, and loom sheds. 

Q- 46. — TVe do not know of any step that could be adopted, only tliat of sectioniziiig 
Li luill or workshop and* paying a bonus for output. 

Q. 46. — We have kno\vn boys of Euroj>ean parentage to enter factories as appren- Apprentioeahip 
lices. They have commenced in the first stage of manufacture and gradually worked system, 
liiemselves up to a first class [losition. 

Q. 49. — Our experience is that there is great difficulty in maintaining regular Industrial aohools, 
attendance of the children at these sc*hooLs, and in spite of a money prize, which we 
offer to regular attenders, the difficulty remains. "We think that these ought to be 
developed under compulsoiy free education and under municipal control. 

Q. 50. — AVe think that industrial schools should be left entirely to the Department 
fii Industries, as dual control by two dejiartments, having different objectives, always 
loads to inefficiency. 

Q. 57. — The inefficiency of the juesent organisation of the Department of Indus- Offioial 
tries, in this province, appears to be on account of its being purely an official body, and orgamBation. 
as such, it must be more or less out of sympathy with, and not in intimate touch with, 
the few larger industries existing. To avoid this, we consider that this organisation 
should be modified, by the suppression to a large extent of this purely official character, 
and that this could lie best done by placing the department under the control of a 
Board of Industries. The constitution of such a Board should be broad, by including 
among its numbers not only heads of firms, but also in a large proj>ortion those experts 
wlio are heads of departments in firms, and who liave a sj)et.‘ial and intimate knowledge 
of specific sections of industries. This Board should also include one or two official 
members, one of whom should be })resident of the Board with the title of Director of 
Industries. He should also be considered the executive officer of the Board. It will be 
seen that the functions of such a Board are mainly executive in character, and as sueb 
budgeted funds should be placed at its disposal. It would also have an additional 
rci ommendation in that it would be a permanently constitiited Board, which could 
act in an advisory capacity to Government. Finally Governmtmt would l>e able to 
c ontrol it through the agency of its president who should be in direct communication 
with Government. 

Q. 78. — There is in India, and this province in particular, a diffictilty in obtaining Keferenoo libraries, 
a ready reference to technical and scientific w^orks and it would he a great advantage 
to industrialists, if a good reference library were established from which books could 
he obtained on loan. Such a library should not be open to the general puldic but its 
use should be restricted to responsible jiersons connected with industries. 


Or AT. Eviijencb, 6th February 1917. 

Note . — Itx tlhe oral exatnination. Mr. F. Stakes rejfresexited, Messrs. T. Stanes ^ Co. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. "What is your principal business? — A. I suppose our largest 
department is in connection with the spinning and weaving companies. “We are also 
c onnected with coffee and tea on the ISTilgiris and surrounding hills. 

• Q. You use wood in your mills here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you tried coal? — A. We have tried coal at an outlying factory" 20 miles 
from here, because it is clieaper to cart it, but it does not compare favourably here. We 
have tried liquid fuel,*and probably if it were not for war conditions, it would work out 
cheaper than wood fuel. 

Q. Wood is clieaper than coal? — A. Yes, so far as the price of the wood goes, but 
it is more difficult to get. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in getting labour now ? — A . No, none whatever. 

Q. Do you do stfiything yourselves to train your labour; it is entirely unskilled, I 
suppose, when it comes to you P — A . It is very largely a matter of practice in the mills. 
Then w^ offer prizes. We have not carried out the system to the full extent of Mr. 
Winter’s written statement, but in the large mills we give prizes for the most satis- 
facto^ work. 

How many hands do you employ? — A. In the weaving and spinning mills we 
have got together nearly 3,000. ^ x- x -j. 

Cg. Have yon any system of apprenticeship? — A. No, we have apprentices, bnt it 
is not on any worked out system. 
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Mr. A . Chatterton. — Q. In regard- to the question of generating power , for the znills, 
has anything been done in Coinibatore to get the hydro-electric scheme developed 
the supply of electric power? — A. I think there is a scheme before Government, but it 
has never come before us, and we know nothing about it ourselves. We have never 
been approached in the matter here. W^e hear stories of the scheme that Government 
has in view for sr^plying water and electric power to -the town. Some years ago when the 
extension of the Cauyery scheme was taking place, Mr. Gibbs* and Capt. Dawson visited 
Coimbatore with a view to enquiring into the matter. 

Q. How much power do you use in your mills? — A. About 2,000 h.p. altogether in 
the different factories. 

Q. You don’t consider the fuel problem one of such urgency as to compel you to 
take any steps to try and ffnd hydro-electric power yourselves? — A. Not immediately, 
I don’t think. If the price of firewood goes up much more than it is at present, then 
perhaps. 

Q. Where do you draw your supplies of firewood from? — A. From the Palghat 
forests. 

Q. Is this obtained direct from the department or through the contractors? — A. 
Through contractors. 

Q. What is the present price of firewood in Coimbatore ? — A . It is Us. 7-8-0 a ton 
of 68 c.ft. 

Is that a good quality of wood? — A. W^e have to select it; they sometimes 
bring*in inferior wood, out on the whole it is satisfactory. 

Q’ In your reply to question 25 you state that the cotton that comes into the Coimba- 
tore market is deteriorating in quality ; what do you attribute this to ? — A . Carelessness 
on the part of the ryot very laigely in not selecting seed and taking no trouble about 
cultivation. 

Q. Has the organisation of the Agricultural Department for supplying seed not 
extended to these districts? — A. It has to a certain extent, but I don’t think the 
ryots realise it at all. They have not taken the trouble to get the seed, and I don’t 
think the Agricultural Department have sufficiently pushed it. The original “ Cam- 
bodia ” was intended to be a garden cultivation, 'i'hey found afterwards that it would 
grow as ordinary cotton would, and it was sown broadcast. 

Q. The area under Cambodia is increasing? — A. Yes. 

Q- That is without irrigation? — A. Yes, hut a very limited quanti-ty now is under 
irrigation. 

Q. Does the cotton under irrigation fetch a better price? — A. They don’t trouble 
to keep it separate, except when they want to select for some purpose of their own. 
They do and select some for seed purposes, but when it actuafiy reaches the market 
it is all mixed together. 

O. There has been a great increase of local ginneries? — A, Yes. 

Q. And they work satisfactorily? — A. I think so, yes. 

Q. Are there many presses in this connection? — A. Only one working at the present 
time at Tirupur; there is one being erected at Coimbatore at present. 

Q. What is that for, exporting cotton from this district? — A. Yes, it belongs to 
Messrs. Volkart Bros. 

Q. You have some remarks regarding the official organisation which you think is 
necessary for a Department of Industries in this province, and you suggest the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Industries under the presidency of the Director of Industries, 
and you consider that this Board should be of an executive character. Who do you 
contemplate should be members of this Board? You specify the kind of men that you 
require, but do you mean that they should all be Madras men, or do you want the in- 
dustrial towns represented? — A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. How often do you think this Board ought -to meet? — A. I have not thought it 
out to that extent, but as often as necessary. ' * 

Q' If you have business men on a Board of this kind, and have executive functions 
entrusted to them, th^ will have to meet frequently, and there would bo considerable 
difficulty to get men from Madura to. go to Madras? — A. I suppose so. A head of a 
department cannot always be spared from his department. 

Q. Do you contemplate that the members of this Board should receive any kind 
of fees or remuneration P — A . I suppose they .would expect something of the kind in order 
to compensate for the time they give to it. ’ I cannot say that the details of the wedrking 
have been thought of. . - , 

Q. If you nave a Board composed of a number of business men, is it not likely that 
their respective interests might clash on the Board when they come to deal with^matters 
laid before them? — A. W’ell, it is possible; the majority would have to* cajrry tho way. 

Q. Under those circumstances is it not likely that the Department of - Ihdfistries 
would be even less efficient than it is at pr^«zitP — A. I don’t know^ . . ^ 

Q. You say that the Draartment of Industries is out of touch wtiJi in* 

dusiries in the presidency. Has your firm ever made any application depiSteo&t 

for assistance? — A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. As long as the hrms make no application, they are likely to be out of touch P — 
A-i Yes, I suppose so ; but the Department of Industries is more for the purpose of 
developing new industries. I don’t know that the industries that are working well at 

S resent expect the Department of Industries to do much for them. It is more for the 
evelopment of new industries that the Board would be required. 

Q. Have you any idea that the Department of Industries might be so constituted 
as to be of assistance to your firm, or to people who aie managing agents'^ in a sn-mei- 
what similar way ? — A . I should think they could in some directions. 

Q, Can you specify any directions that are likely to be of help to you? — A. I will 
have to think that over. 

Have you any schools connected with your mills in which the half-timers re- 
ceive a-ny education ? — A . There is a municipal school for half-timej’s who attend the 
mills. "We ojffer prizes for regular attendance at it. 

Q. Does your firm take any special interest in this particular branch of education ? 
— A. Not beyond offering them prizes for regular attendance. The school is run en- 
tirely by the municipality. 

Q. Is there any committee of management? — A. No. 

Q. What percentage of your boys who are half-timers actually attend this school P 
— A. I don’t know, but it is very small. They are very irregular in attendance too. 

Q. You say in reply to question 45 that the only step that could be adopted to im- 
prove the efficiency of the workmen is that of “ sectionizing a mill or workshop and 
paying a bonus for output.” Do you think that education among mill hands would 
have any effect in improving their efficiency; have y'ou any experience in that direction? 
— A. I am afraid not. I suppose a general knowledge would make them more efficient. 

Q. Have you observed whether the municipal school has produced any definite results 
imong your own mill hands? — A, None whatever. 

Q. Then you say, in reply to question 28, that commercial museums ” are useful 
and instructive”. Is that answer framed in reply to any definite experience in your 
GLrm, or is it a general opinion? — A. A general opinion, that is all. There is no commer- 
cial museum here. 

Hon^ble Sir R. N. Mook&rjee. — Q. With reference to questions 17 and 18, you say that 
the Government expert ** should receive an interest in the benefit derived in the form* 
af a bonus.” Who pays the bonus, and who decides what bonus should be given? — A. 
The bonus would have to come out of the profits. 

Q. These experts are Government servants, of course, will they have a free hand 
In receiving bonuses from any private firm? — A. It would have to be arranged. I 
suppose Government having lent the services of the expert, any payment would have 
to go through the Government presumably. 

Q. Then ally bonus given by a private industrial firm is to be sent to Government 
first? — A. Presumably Government having lent the sei vices of the expert and a J-atis- 
Pactory result resulting. Government would have knowledge of the whole thing, and the 
GPovemment sanction of a proportion of profits in the form of a bonus would help and 
srould be workable. 

Q. But the profits would come afterwards, not instantly as soon as the work was 
lone? — A. Necessarily the bonus would have to be dependent upon success. 

Q. So he will go on getting this bonus year after year?— -nA. I should think so; 
some workable scheme of that description might be formed. 

Q. Not a bonus in a lump sum because he has discovered something which vould 
3e usMul to your firm? — A, Yes. 

Sir ID. J. Tatu. — Q. A sort of royalty you mean? — A. Yes. 

» Hon* hie Sir R. N. Moakerjee, — Q, You say^ in reply to question 44, ” the maistry 
>r jobber or overlooker of this section to be paid a prize on the aggregate output of the 
lection.” Is that the custom in your own firm? — A. We reward jobbers, we give them 
prizes in money. We have not carried, it out to the full extent so that each member of 
the section btenefits. IHie jobbers do. 

Q. What you recommend here you have not carried out? — A. No, we hope in due 
course to be able to carry it out. 

You think that industrial schools should be developed under compulsorv free_ 
education and under municipal control ; should these be for factory boys, or for all men 
>f that clacffl? — A. We are thinking chiefly of the employers. 

Won't it bo hard for them and not for the othersT would it not affect your 
acta;^ u^our idiat wa^&F — A, I should not think so. 

You said, in reply to 3Mr. Chatterton, that it is very difficult to get boys to 
itt«Hjd* r^^larly, y<^ make it compulsory don't you think it will affect your 

abour^-^-A/ It would bo in their overtime. 

Bnt tibcat system of compulsion will not interfere with your getting sufficient 
I don’'^thi»k:m.at all. 
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Q. What objection have, you got to open the library to the public P la it beraose 
it will be diffiouit to find out who should and who should not be allowed access to «it, 
and who would have the power to decide P If I went there would I have to give evidence 
that 1 am an industrial man before I am allowed to see the books P — A . I should think 
the librarian would only be allowed to issue them. 

Q. , Don’t you think that would give him a good chance of blackmail P — N^o, you 
can abuse anything. The only thing is if you open the library to the public, most of 
the books would -be out with the public, and the -library would not servo the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

Q. It would do if you subscribed among your own industrial community, not when 
the Government has started the library P — A. If there was a. small subscription ihe in- 
dustrial men would subscribe. If the library was intended* for that purpose, what is 
the use of throwing it open to the public. 

Q. Practically it will be very difficult to draw a lineP — A. Government can do 
these things if they wish to. 

Sir IT. II . Stewart. — Q. How do you recruit your labour by contract, by sardardP — A. 
In our coffee works, for the labour we requixe there, we do it by contract, but for the 
spinning mill we never have any difficulty. They just come along. Of course the force 
has increased by de^ees, the mill has grown. In the early days there was no difficulty 
in getting them, and they have increased in numbers. 

Mr. A. Cha'tterton. — Q. Are these hands taken on through gangers P — A. Yes, ihey 
are brought in that way but it is not a regular contract system. 

Q. Then you pay individual wages to the men or to the gangers? — A. We pay the 

men. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. Do you have labour troubles here — strikes P — A. Wot for a 
good number of years. There was a small strike some five or six years ago, but the 
cause of that was due more to bad management; it was not the labourers' fault. 

Sir D. J. Tata . — Q. How many cotton mills are there in Southern India? — A. I 
could not say accurately myself, but about a dozen. 

Q. Are they spinning and weaving combined P— A. Most of them are only spinning. 

Q. Any weaving mills P — A, Of course the Duckingham and Carnatic are weaving; 
those are in Madras. 

Q. Further south, there are very few weaving mills P — A. We ourselves have a 
certain amount of weaving. 

Q. Your yarn goes to the handloom weaver principally P — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a great demand for it among the handloom weaveieP — A. Yes. 

Q. What is the highest count you spin hereP — A. 44’s. 

Q. Do you get your cotton locally, or do you import itP — A. Mostly locally. A cer- 
tain amount is imported from western districts. 

Q. What cotton do you use for the coarser counts P — A. There are low’^ grade cottone 
in this district as well. 

Q. Your labour is mostly local, and not imported? — A. All local. 

Q. Have you any female labour as well? — A. For reeling only. 

Q. Do vou have for your looms a particular class of handloom weavers' who come 
in and work for youP — A. W^hen we started our weaving we had to inuport weavers 
from Madras to start them off, but the others soon picked up the work. We have some 
of the handloom labour who come in by degrees, but they would not in the beginning. 
I suppose it was prejudice. 

Q. You s^ that you have had no strikes. That means you find the labour satis- 
factory? — A. Yes, if they are properly handled, they are quite satisfactory. f 

Q. All your raw material comes from ^the immediate neighbourhood P— A . Nearly 
all. • There is a certain amount of cotton imported from western districts. 

Hon^hle Sir Fazulhhoy. Cwrrimbhoy. — Q. You suggest control of fuel; what do yor 
mean by “ control ** of the fuel by Government? — A. The Forest Depjtrtment, I sup- 
pose, could control the growth and distribution of it. ^ 

Q. Distribution only to industries and not to other people? — ^A. I don’t know thai 
I could lay down the law for that, but I think it might be oontrolled. It «*>*>»»**» as if 
the fuel supplies of South India will be worked out, anc^ surely that is not neoessaiy. 
That is for the Forest Department to reply to. V 

Q. I want to know about the control ; is it to protect the forests for tilie ▼ndus^M? — 
A- As far as possible. , ' * ~ v .. 

Afr. C, A?. Low. — Q. ^ith reference to Sir Faziilbhoy^s last question, do sanu meaxi 
that you wish ^e industrial suj^mly diminated from the compeHtion . of do^aii^ and 
other detoands — A. There is a clsuisof fu^ whiiffi. is q^uito-suitod for 
hut is not suited Ijar commercial. We have to limit the Stm of ottir 
talm- small .atulF. 

the market or into, the jiJuflagwiif — Av 'The 'SelWa, .coma ^ 



Xlw cultivator ' or the luiddlemau P — A,, GDhe middlemazi generally, ‘very oiHe& 
th^ £fumer. o ^ ^ 

cultivators? A. Some of the biff^er cultivators who have irot their owu 
ginneries. ® 

9 . Is it a sort of co-operative arrengrement P— A . No, the hig man himself; as a 
rule it IS the middleman who does all that. 

Q‘ About how small a lot is it worth your while to buyP — A. Ten Madras candies 
and Inwards. 

Q. ^e there any markets here organised cotton markets? — A. No, there is a 
inarket in Tirupur .which is a centre more or less, but it is not an organised market. 
There are a great number of buyers. The middleman does all the collecting. 

Q. Even there the cultivator does not bring it inP — A. No, there are very few of 
them. 

Jiot bring it in? — A. I expect for a good many reasons. 7’hey are 
too small for one thing, probably not sufficiently independent financially, and not up- 
to-date enougii. " ^ 

_ Q' I take it that there is always about the same numbi^ of men in most parts of ' 
India so indebted* that their crops are pre-engaged, and also there is a great number of 
people whose crops are not pre-engaged. In many parts of India the cultivator brings 
the crop directly to the market and there sells it. That never takes 2 )lace here? — A. No. 

Q. I mean the sight of a dozen carts belonging to a cultivator coming into the 
market in the morning would be something entirely out of the way here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you buy nothing but lint, or do you buy kapas also? — ^1. Stanes & Co. do 
ginning themselves, and in such cases we buy kapas, but as- a rule we merely contract 
for the lint. '** 

Q. From other people’s gins? — A. Even in the case when we gin ourselves, a con- 
tractor will bring in his kapas. We buy the lint and he takes the seed away. 

Q. And he pays so much for ginning? — A. Yes. 

Q. What is your ginning charge? — A. About B-s. 6 per candy of 600 lb. 

Q. You say you have got a local short-staple cotton here as well as your Cambodia? 
— A. Yes, it is the old cotton which has been gradually ousted by the Cambodia. The 
trade name was Salems. 


Q. What is the ordinary margin in price per candy as between good Cc.mbodia 
end the local short staple? — A. Anything from Us. 30 to 60 a candy of 600 lbs. 

Q. You get a good deal of mixed stuff you say? — A^ Yes. 

Q- Is that mixed by the cultivator or by the middleman or ginner? — A. It is very 
largely mixed by the cultivator. He does not tak^ the trouble to keep xhem separate 
as he picks them from the field. 

Q. Does the, average cultivator grow more than one J^ind of cotton? — rA. It is grown 
mixed in the ground, I mean the mixed Cambodia. 

Q. I thought I understood, you to say that one kind was grown as garden crop 
and one as field crop? — A. Some is grown in the open field and some ^s garden crop. 
He does not mix the old stuff, the Salems with the Cambodia as a rule. 

Q. Does anybody else do that for him? — A. I don’t think it is largely done. They 
arc all capable of doing it, if it suits their purpose. 

Q. Do you sell the seed from the gin or is it taken away by the men? — A. It is 
taken away by the men who contract. 

Q. Is it possible to ascertain by examination whether it is mixed Cambodia or oiffe 
kind or^h© other in the kapas stage ? — A . Yes. The seed is quite different. The Cam- 
bodia seed is a big seed; even "in ginning it is immediately noticed because you have 
different sized grids. 

Q. It has been suggested by various authoiities that in order to prevent mixture 
ixf the gins that a system of licensing gins should be provided which should mi^e the 
gins liable to penalty 
the seed unmixed or tli 
A. T ^don’t think tha^there 
take place in" ginneries here so much. 

Q, ITou think it is mostly done by the ryot to start with, the ryot or the middleman ? 
— A» I fsannoi say who, but it is not done while ginning. 

■ ^ You say wat quality here is deteriorating ; what action do you think should be 
takan th tty a^ psevent it from deteriorating? — A. Primarily I think the selection of 
seed and the disuse of inferior seed. 

would yqn prevent that? — A, As th^ do in Egypt. They have a system 
.of only allowing certain seed. I think the Government could bring in some kind 

indiscriminate se^, if they really mean to improve 

" ^ peo^ ^ir seed ferom— ^from the ginneries ?-^ A. ■ Tesy 
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Q. Would it not be easier to purify the stream at its source; do you think .it would 
be any good licensing people who sold cotton seed? — A, That might be a form of con- 
trolling the seediihat is sold. 

Q. It would be rather* diflS.cult to carry it down to small individual cultivators ; how 
much cotton does the average cultivator produce? — A. I don’t know. Some little men 
would only produce two or three candies, perhaps upwards ; some are very small. 

Q. He brings in three or four hundi'ed pounds- of cotton at a time? — A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen anything laid down in the district to your knowledge by the 
Agricultural Department in the way of sale of seed? — A. The .Agricultural Depar^ent 
offer to supply seed, but there is no pushing it among the natives. Much coul«i be done 
in that way. 

Q. Do you know how they ariiange the sale of this seed,* and how they offer it for 

sale in the villages ? — A . I don’t know the exact working of the Agricultural Depart- 

ment. 

Q. Do you know if there is an agricultural association or sub-association in this 
district? — A. Not to my knowledge, not amongst the ryots, 

Q. You are not a member of it, if there is one? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know how many agricultuial assistants are at work in this district 

offering seed for sale, or explain to the cultivator the advantage of it? — A. I have not 
met any of them. 

Q. You don’t seem entirely in touch with the working of the department yourself. 
Could you explain in what way the Agricultural Department could adopt n more active 
policy in this resjject. Do you think more staff is needed to enable them to do more of 
what they are doing at present? — A. They started all right, but it is not sufficiently 
widespread, and what is needed is more of what they are doing at present. 
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Q. 26. — ^Yes ! A much more detailed and precise knowledge of the distributioii 
of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available is very 
necessary. 

Q, 26. — By the appointment of special research officers (as suggested below) and by 
a closer co-operation with the Botanical Survey of India. 

The special object in view would be to obtain exact information, not so much of the 
botanical distribution of each species, but rather of its commercial distribution. That 
is to say, of the limits within which it is found in such quantities and of such quality 
as will assure its successful commercial exploitation. 

Q. 27 . — By the publication and distribution of monographs with full information 
and by the creation of an information bureau, as proposed below. 

Q. 29. — There is already a forest museum at Coimbatore which should be further 
developed, and partly rearranged with a view to affording the fullest commercial and 
industrial information. The catalogue of the museum should be readily available to all 
interested in forest products. 

Q. 64. — There is urgent need for the creation of a research branch to the Madras 
Forest Service on lines similar to those of the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 
The research officers could be attached most conveniently to the Madras Forest College 
at Coimbatore, where there is already a well-found and developing forest museu*« 
a larce laboratory. 

. The r^^Rparch officers I would recommend are 

1. A forest economist. 

2. A svlviculturist. 

d. A botanist (ecological). 

4. A zoologist (mainly entomoloerist). 

5. A chemist. 

6. A commercial expert in charP'e of an information bureau. 

The existing research institute at Dehra Dun cannot cope with the demazids of the 
whole of India and if the interests of the Madras^ Presidency in this fespect are Abt ~to be 
shelved for an indefinite period a local research institute is impeintive. 

Q, 66. — The first three officers suggested in the last paragraph should be *tr*iined 
foresters, as a knowledge of sylviculture and experience of forest conditions isf emeniml. 
These three jMists must be provided for, therefore, by an increase in th# oa4se ef the 
Forest Service. 

The -ecologist and the ^emist, I' consider, should be recruited b^ 
ment of enperm in those sciences^ 
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. Tlie commercial expert shoiild be primarily a business man 'witb experience of busi- 
ness methods and reqmrements.. Se should maintain a close touch with the markets 
and with industrial concerns interested in the raw products of the forest. 

He would serve as intermediary between the research ofiELcers proper, especially the 
economist, and the manufacturers or consumers. It would be his province not only to 
make the results obtained by the research officers available to the business and industrial 
world, but to indicate to the former the direction in which further research is desirable 
and the form in which information is*to be prepared. 

The whole institute must be under the presidentship of a Forest Officer of experi- 
ence, who will be in a position to co-ordinate and direct the eiforts of all the specialists. 

Q, 74. Yes, I think sp. Co-ordination of 

it seems to me that this could best be secured by the institution of a provincial »«««*«*• 

Hoard of Scientific Advice of which the heads of all research institutes and of all 
scientific departments would be members. 

Q. 79. — The catalogues, and the periodical lists of additions, of all libraries from Haferenee libmriM* 
which books of reference may be borrowed should be furnished to all research institutes, 
and inay also be made available to industrial concerns where possible. 

Q. 106. — The forests require to be opened up by roads and modem means of mecha- Forest 
nical transport. Department. 

Q. 107. — This has already been done in a few instances, e.g., the teak plantations 
of Nilambur. It would be possible, no doubt, to create other successful plantations, but 
they are apt to be very expensive and require additional establishment. Their justifica- 
tion lies in assured demand at remunerative prices. Plantations in selected localities 
of BoTnhaa: ‘m/ilaharic'uiih for tea-boxes and j^acking cases might prove successful. 

O. 108. — The question of the deficiencies in forest transport has already met with 
^official recognition ; the slow progress is due to shortage of officers and the lack of funds. 

‘a more generous expenditure on well considered schemes would undoubtedly prove 
remunerative in a very short time. In addition, I would recommend that suitable 
officers should bo encouraged to study what is being done in this direction in other 
parts of the world, either by being specially deputed or by financial assistance when on 
leave 

This recommendation applies not only to the study of methods of transport but to 
all other branches of forest work. 

Suppleinentary answers to questions. 

Q. 17. — The loan of Government experts should be given to the full extent that 
circumstances permit. It wpuld depend on the particular circumstances of the case 
whether the firms or companies should be culled upon to pay for this expert assistance. 

For instance, in the ckse of a new company starting a new industry the assistance might 
be ^iveh gratuitously; whereas a well-established firm requiring advice could 
justifiably be called upon to contribute actual expenses and, in certain cases, an expert 
fee in addition. 

Q. 18. — The procedure here again would depend on the circumstances of the parti- 
cular case’. Ordinarily Government should be at liberty to publish for the general good 
tlie results obtained by its experts. Hut Ibis should not involve a betrayal of any trade 
secrets to the sole possession of which the firm concerned is genuinely entitled. I would 
have each case decided on its own merits. 

Q. 24. — This might well be undertaken by the Imperial Board of Scientific* Advice 

Q. 40. — If Government supplies the raw material on favourable terms, e.g., wood or 
bamboo for wood pulp, there should be some official control or supervision to ensure that 
the business is being properly run. Otherwise there is the danger that the concession 
might be used merely to secure a monopoly, or else that the venture may turn out a 
fanure through inefficient management when it might have been a perfectly sound pro- 
position if w^l directed. 

Q. 56. — As far as industries dependent on the forests are concerned, and especially 
from the forest point view, the organisation is practically non-existent. The most 
important work of the Forest Service is of a highly technical nature and a technically 
trained officer at the head is a very necessary step towards a better state of affairs. I 
uxiderstand that the necessity for a Chief Conservator for the Madras Presidency has 
been admitted, but that the actual creation of tbe post has been deferred owing to the 
war, or fpr some other reason. I am of opinion that the post should be created forthwith. 

It is impossible for a layman to arrive at a correct view of technical Questions. No 
imtrainsd officer would be allowed to decide technical points in engineering and there 
is no reason why forestry should be put on any other footing. 

Q. 7B.>-^The difficulty has been a want of knowledge as to where the particnlar 
scientific work required is to be found. If one is faced with the probability of having to 
'VddriBm a lumber of libraries, possibly without success in the end-, one is ept to do 

withpfit- 
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Q. 102- — I have no technical knowledge of hydro-electric installations and cannot 
of corpse appreciate all the difficulties, but it seems to me that there are immense 
possibilities in this direction. There are numerous places in the hills of this Presidency 
where water could be used for developing power. I believe that there is no insuperable 
difficulty in conveying electric power over considerable distances, indeed this is already 
being done. If several large power stations were to be erected at suitable points most of 
the industrial centres could be supplied. At present a very large quantity of wood fuel 
is consumed for industrial purposes ; this resirlts in' high prices and even in shortage of 
fuel. I believe that this is actually the case in Madura. Electric power would set free, 
therefore, a large quantity of wood fuel for domestic purposes and the price would fall 
automatically in consequence. 

Q. 113. — The stems of the cotton plant, and possibly of some other crops, which 
form waste material at present, are ve^ suitable for paper-making. Probably a con- 
.siderable number of the woods for which at present no use can be found would be 
suitable for wood pulp. 


Oral. Eviornce, 6tii February 1917. 

Si(r F. H. Stewart. — Q. You belong to the Forest Service? — A. Yes. 

Q. You Are the Principal of the Forest College? — A. Yes 

Q. When was the college started? — A. It was started in tluly, 1912. 

Q. W^as there a forest college in this Presidency before? — A. There was no forest 
college for Ihe training of range officers. But we "had in 1906-06 a sort of class for 
tlie lower subordinates. That was attached to the office of the Conservator of this circle. 

Q. Is your work entirely training and teaching, or do you do any research work? 
— A . I cannot say that we do any research work at present. * , 

Q. What is your staff? — A. We have two Imperial Service Officers and two Pro- 
vincial Service Officers besides myself. And then there is a Curator of the Museum. 

Q. The Provincial Service Officers are they Europeans? — A. They are both Anglo- 
Indians at present. 

Q. How many students have you at present? — A. We have just at present 58 
students. We take in 33 students at the beginning Of each year. The course is one of 
two years. 

Q. Have you room for all the students? — A. Yes. I should consider it inadvisable 
to take in any more because you cannot deal with a class of more students. I shorild con- 
sider that 30 is the maximum number that can be tackled. 

Q. Are the students in Government service already or are they private students? — 
A. Two-thirds of them are in the British Government service. The majority of the 
others are either in the service of or deputed by Native States or -by Ceylon and two or 
three are private students. 

Q. You say in your answers that a much more detailed and precise knowledge of the 
distribution of commercially useful forest trees and plants than is at present available 
is very necessary. What would bo your way of going about that work? Would you 
require more stafp? — A. W^e certainly want more staff. We should like to have a special 
officer. There is an officer at present who has been recently appointed and who is doing 
more or less what I have suggested. 

Q. Who is that? — A. Mr. Alfred Liushington. 

Q. Can one officer deal with the whole question? — A. The staff will of course have 
to be increased in course of time. 

Q. Bo you recommend the development of the forest work on the commercial side? — r 
I do. 

Q. You make certain recommendations in regard- to that. Bo you want a commereial 
expert to be in charge of the information bureau? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. And you also think that there is urgent need for a research branch to the Forest 
Service in this Presidency? — A. Yes. 

Q. Gould 'you give your reasons for thinking -that it is specially necessa^ in this 
province? — A. It is not specially necessary in this Presidency more fhan anywhere else. 

Q. Bo you think that generally speaking there is need for provincial research insti- 
tutes? — A. Great need. 

Q. You would have them apart from the Central Institute at Behra Dun? — A. Yea 
What I mean is that local conditions differ eo much in this country. 

Q. You give the designation of the additional officers th at y <»u would be inclined 
to recommend. You mention a zoologist and a chemist. Whom would they obme 
under? Would they be all members of the Forest Service P — A, wotdd have ft on the., 

same system as has been working in Behra Bun. 

Q. On the same lines? — A. Yes. For instance Br. A. B. Imms. He was not a 
Forest Officer. ;He was a zoolc^ist. He has now left. 

Q. To yrhat service did he belong? — A. As far as X know Ce was reentiled -dtirsofly 
from England. 
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pooferable that he should be for thie special billet. . . % ^ 

, < tgi W^cgM .yoth^bsLable to a mou oi abili^ for- work of Uua so«t-f^ Qa would not 
be aide to. riM to other posts m the service f — A. Yes. I suppose you- Qowld roiiiu ht» 
secvMee)^b9&. giydaig. him axL inoremeuial pay ov^ a series of years. 

If' sppoiutia^t were, made, it would, be a very importcuit one. It is- oua 
for which the need is urgent P — A. ‘I think so. 

In reply to question 106 you say that forests require to be opened by roads and 
medexu' means of mechanical transport. Is there any sort of engineering servioe. 
attached to the forest service? — A. W ithin the last three or four yearS' offioetT'. was^ 
origipally appointed, for the whole of India. That w*w quite insufficient and than ' 
sidMequently.. we had two or three special engineers appointed for the Madras Presidency* 
and at the present time we have actually one. 

<^. In your opinion would two be sufficient for the whole of the PresidencyF^A. 

I' do pot t h i nk that two will be sufficient for the immediate needs. But X presume 
after some time two will be sufficient. If you recruited a large staff < there might not bs 
sufficient work for it after a period of years. 

' .You think that more men would be required at the start to get the thing in 
working order and that after that is done a small number will be sufficient to keep, 
abreast of cuixent wcnkP — d. I think so. "When all the construction work is done, the 
work then will be more or less advisory. In that case a small number would be- soffit’ 
oient. 

Q. What would be the position of these ene^neers P How would you recruit them P 
—-.4:. I am. afraid I am not capable of saying how the engineers can be recruited. 

• Q. /W^ould they be full .members of the Forest Service capable of rising to the head' 

of itP-— d. They would not be able to rise up to the headship of the Forest Service. 
That will be quite impracticable. That will be worse than tne present arrangement. 

Q, You say **T understand that the necessity for the post of a Chief Conservator 
1^. been a4nuj^e4'< and that the actual creation of the post ncs been deferred.'* What 
is; the present organisation? — A. There are four Conservators who are entijrely inde> 
pen^Kab of. each other and they are under the orders of the Forest Commissioner who 
is, -a Member of the Board of Revenue and who obtains his orders direct from Ooveam-. 
ment. 


Q- Is there an officer called the Senior Conservator? — A. The Senior Conservator 
is ioply senr<n; regard to servioe and paj* He has no control over the others. 

Xs he in Madras as a ruleP — A. I do not think so. Hot necessarily. It has' 
varied considerably. At present he is in Triohinopoly. 

Qr Is the Member of the Board in charge of forests the proper and likely person 
who would be 'consulted by the Government in matters relating to the . edipinistxptjqn^ 
of At present a Member of the Board of Revenue is in charge of forei^ 

and has no technic^ training at all. 

Q. With reference to the question of utilising the hydroelectric power sources 
in- tlMe paiit of the country, has any thorough survey been, carried out in, this Rresi. 
deiMiy hy- Govemmeni? — A. I do not koow. I have not heard of any. 

Mn* A» Ohabterton.’^Q . In mgard. to the question of foreet engineering that been ' 
raised in your note, we have had a good deal of information tendered to us. We have, 
been told that timber extreotion is very difficult and that there are many problems con- 
nected with local transwrt that have not been properly worked out. Is that soP A. • 

There aate a great number of problems connected with Indian Forestry that require to 
be ihvaetigatSi. ^ 

Xs it neoessmry to appoint a considerable number of forest engineers straight 
WSiMdd it not. do quite well at the present time if we utilise the services, of^" 


rrcjEfUie Wozin lEngineers to deal with the ordinary engineering problems whi^ osop/ 
Up in the forest reserve areas P — A , I should think that a caj>aMe Public Works. 

— gb^ do be aMte to do quite well. There are no special/ engineering problms. 
^^tbain a feur^oases* 


. recognised' metliodb of extraction of timber in other coimtries been 

I think that very probably a Foi%st officer* would be capable of saying 
to introduce the systenis. beset or not. 

i ienoQv whether any of' the Foaest Offioem in the Ifisdrae Pcesidmkcy have 
thm^ spoCiaHy abroad l^^A. X do not know of any Pmst ' 
to etudy any quesHon of^ transport. As far as I Imoir 
X say Qiat -^ey should be memt. 

were taken ^-'in 
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Q. Would it be necessary to put on a forest engfineer in each district? — A.i I do not 
tbink so. I think we could manage very well at least for a time with one for each 

circle. 

Q, That would mean four for the whole Presidency? — A. Four or five for the 
whole Presidency. - 

You have been Principal of the Forest College here and you are stationed in 
Coimbatore itself for some time and you are fairly well-acquainted with the history 
of the work that has been going on here? — A. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what happened to that scheme which was intioduced in the 
Anamalais to get out timber? There was also a saw mill? — A. Yes. Near Mount 
Stuart. There was also a ropeway. 

Q. H.OW was that scheme engineei-ed? Was it done entirely by the Forest depart- 
ment? — A. Yes. It was done before I came here. That was done entirely by the Forest 
Department. 

Q. Were there any difficulties connected with the working of it? — A. The main 
difficulty was this. It was run by water power and there was no water for half the year. 
The stream on which it depended ran dry for half the months in the year. 

Q. And therefore they could not go on? — A. That is so. ^ 

Q. Was it not known that the stream ran dry for half the year? — A, They must 
have known that it ran dry. 

Q. Is that saw mill still working there? — A. It is not working there. It is now 
working in Coimbatore. It has been sold to the industrial school here. 

Q. And what has become of the ropeway? — A. That has been given up too. Every- 
thing has now to be brought down by cart. 

Q. The result of this experiment in forest extraction seems to indicate that you 
want technically qualified men to deal with these problems? — A. I think so. 

Q. In this district there is a very large area of forest, especially in the hills in 
North Coimbatore. Is there much economic produce extracted? — A. There is a g^ood 
deal in the way of minor produce but not much in the way of major produce or fuel. 

Q. Why? — A. You must have demand. There is not much big timber. 

Q. We have this morning heard that the supply of firewood is not satisfactory and 
that the prices are rising and that most of the wooa comes from Palghat forests. Is it 
not possible to get firewood out of the North Coimbatore forests? — A. I think the long 
lead would be prohibitive. It is a very long lead and it is entirely by road. You will 
have to take it all in carts. 

Q, As regards the minor produce of the North Coimbatore tract, do you know 
how that is extracted? — A. It used to be mostly myrabolams and the collection was sold 
to contractors. 

Q. That is assigned in areas? — A. The system varies. It is either sold by auction 
to contractors or collected departmentally by the hill men and brought into central 
depdts and then sold. 

Q. Is possible here through the agency of these hill men and the central depdts 
to obtain any special produce that may be wanted ? — A . Any special produce that is 
required could be brought in. 

Q. We could not get it through the agency of the contractors? — A. Yes, we could. 

Q, Do you know if it would be a good thing to put up a plapt for wood distillation 
in some area like North Coimbatore with a view to improving the forest produce and 
creating a demand for forest produce? — A. I think it would be. I do not know much 
about the processes and the cost. If that is a feasible arrangement, that would be an 
. excellent thing to do. 

Q. Assuming that it is a commercial proposition would it be to the advantage of the 
forest to introduce it? — A. I think it would be of very great advantage. 

Q. You mentioned that myrabolams are largely sold from the North Coimbatore 
area. Dave any steps been taken at any time to increase the supply of these tanning 
yielding plants? Or is it entirely left to natural production? — A, As far as I know it 
is left to natural production 

Q. Would it be possible to establish forest plantations of this class? — A. I had the 
other day an enquiry regarding wattles and whether thejr could be ^own and as a 
matter of fact we are just going to undertake a small experiment to go into the matter. 

Q. These wattles are growing in the Nilgiris? — A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any very large quantity? — A. There is quite a considerable (mantity. 

Q. Is it scattered? — A. Not vo^. You get it round about Ootacaffiund and Ooonoor. 

Q. Is it, a practicable proposition to collect them? — A. I think so. 

Q. Are there any areas speoially planted? — A. Yes. They are being workdfi now 
for fuel. 

Q. You mean the wattles? — A. Yes. 

' Q. Is the bark soldP—^A. Not much. v 

’Q. How long does it take to grow it so as to be a commercial: proposition 
have nev^ served in the Nilgiris.' Five or sin years, I should think, panmps tatf ■ y so r s^ - 



Xn xuan^ places we zui^lit talce it tJUat wl^ ftr a you 
taxuiiiLg yielding treets, the commercial prospects would be very much better i£ you 
combine it. with the question of wood distillation? — A. I think so. Yes. 

Q. You can then strip the bark for tanning purposes and convert the wood into 
charcoal? — A. Yes.- 

Q. You are beginning to make experiments in Coimbatore in connection with these 
wattles? — A. -A.8 a matter of fact, we have not begun. I have not yet got the seed. 

Q. Where do you propose to plant it, in the plains or in the hills ? — A . I am intend- 
ing to do that merely as an experiment in the I’'orest College ground and another in the 
Bmampatti valley which is about 20 miles from here. 

Q. TheTO is anothex question on which you, with your experience, will probably 
be able to give us some information! and that is with reference to the fresh increments 
annually to the forest growth in this part of the country. Bave you any special know- 
ledge about it? — A. I think that differs for each forest and for each locality. 

Q. !From a practical point of view, in these large forest areas, could we rely on the 
annual increment as being sufficient to supply large quantities of fuel, supposing they 
were wanted for industrial purposes? — A. Yes. It all depends on the quantity required 
and the area available. 

Q. Could you give us any rough idea of what would be the annual increment if we 
work the North Coimbatore forests for instance? — A. It is impossible to say anything. 

Q, Would it amount to a ton an acre? — A. Yes. It would certainly. It would evep 
come to more than that. 

Q. A ton per acre per annum? — A. No, but at the exploitable age. 

Q. What steps should be taken to bring these forests up to the model bearing area? 

A. Protection against fire and grazing. 

Q. Are you troubled in these parts much by goats? — A. Goats are not admitted to 
the forests. 

Q. Would it be a practicable proposition to extend the area of blue gums in the 
Nilgiris? — A. That would be quite simple. 

Q. The hills round Coimbatore, would they carry blue gums satisfactorily? — A, Not 
in the low lying ones. Up in the higher ones, you can plant it all right. 

Q. The position here and in other places seems to be this. Directly we make a 
considerable demand for firewood, the supplies fall off unless we take steps to have 
fresh supplies by having new plantations and the question is whether it is a practicable 

S reposition to start fairiy large plantations in anticipation of a big industrial demand 
uring the next five or ten years? — A. The difficulty in the low-lying places is water 
and the heat in the summer. There is a long drought. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to start fuel plantations within a comparatively 
short distance of Coimbatore ? I do not suggest the name of any particular tree P — A . 
I think that would be possible on selected areas. 

Q- Could you tell at all what -would be the probable price ? Shall we be able to get 
suitable fuel at Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 a ton ? Do you think that that is a practicable proposition P 
— A. I doubt very much whether it is possible ^t prices so low as that, unless you buy 
up land in the immediate neighbourhood of Coimbatore which is not Government land. 
Rrom the nearest forest land you would have to spend from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a ton for 
mereW carting it. 

Q. Are ^ere any areas of Government waste land round Coimbatore that could 
bo planted uj> P — A . I do not know about the waste land. 

Q, That is a matter that could be investigated ? — A. Yes. 

Q, You suggest here that Bombax malabaricum might be planted. Do you think 
it would grow suitably? Don’t you want a fairly heavy rainfall? — A, That would not 
do in Coimbatore itself. 

Q. Bolampatti is about the only place in the district where the rainfall is heavier 
than in the rest of the district? — A. It is fairly heavy there. 

Q. Are there any very large areas suitable for Bombax malabaricum? — A. Yes. 

Q. Where ? — A. In North Coimbatore and South Coimbatore in the Anam^ais. 
There is a eonsideraUe quantity along the slopes of the Nilgiris. It is also found in 
the Bolampatti valley. 

Q. Would it be very expensive to extract this as a possible source of paper pulp? — A. 
I do not think that it would be expensive. B^t I understand that the difficulty so far 
is the diffiloulty of getting water either for floating or running a factory in the 
neighbourhood t • 

Q. Without the water it would be expensive to extract this? — A, It would be of 
oourse* 

Sir D. J. Tata. — Q. In your supplementary note you say that •Government ought 
to be able to lend the services of experts to the extent possible. Now, the Gb>vemment 
. ex|]ect.is brought out to this country at the expense of the public. And the reason for his 
oamtenoa i# :£at he should help the industries of the country, find opt new piwoeases 
and.^.thus to develop them. If his services are utilised by a private flnu should 

‘.•r ' ' ^ . ■ sa-A , . 



not the results of his enquiries belong to the public cblso y — A . 1 think so, with> the escep* 
tion tha^t if he hss been told or learnt any speeii^l trade secret in the coufUe of bets 
for the firm then that should belong to ^e firm ; and I do not think thdt the public is 
ititled to it. 

Q. It is open for the firm to spend money themselves in bringing out the 'expert. 

: they save that money by utilising the services of a man brought out at public expense, 
irely they are not entitled to the whole of the information supplied by the expert'? — A. 
do not mean to say that the firm should be entitled to the udiole of the information 
ipplied by the expert. 

Q. Would you limit the period during which the firm should have the benefit of 
le work of the expert ? — A . 1 would limit it to a certain peridd . But T would not be 
1 favour of any secret of the firm being betrayed. 

Q. h^or how long would you limit the period? — A. That I cannot say. 

Q. It is open to the firm to bring out the expert at their own cost. But they utilise 
le services of a man who has been brought out at public expense. Even if the firm pays 
3 the exi>ert a special honorarium, don’t you think the results of his enquiry should 
elong to the public pretty soon? — .4. I certainly think that the public is entitled to 
uy work done by the expert who has been brought out at public expense. At the same 
ime I think that the interests of the firm should be safeguarded. Or else you limit 
le value of the expert. The firm will not engage the expert if there is any chance of 
leir secrets being betrayed. 

Q. Of course there is the expert in this t-ountiy, and the firm is saved the expense 
f hriijiging out another expert from home. For that reason, don’t you think that the 
3 cret should be only partially theirs, because the funds come from the public? — A. I 
ould not likt' to keep out anything special of the firm’s that the expert has discovered, 
lut at the same time there is this point. He might have been given some information 
> enable him to help the firm on a certain j>oint and the question is whether the firm 
fjould be safeguarded in that or not. 

Q. In America there is an Association of the Universities. Certain problems are 
?ferred to that body and they send out th^>se problems to the various universities, and 
believe the limit tliere is three years. After a period of three years, the results that 
ave resulted from the researches are published in the journals of the universities who 
re carrying on the researches, and the results are then available to the general public, 
'he firms that employ the universities have this special protection, that they have the 
98 ults three years in advance of the others. Don’t you think that some such system 
auld be adopted in this country? — A. That sounds as' a very feasible proposition. 

Q. Turning to another question you suggest that the stem of the cotton plant could 
e used as a material for the manufacture of paper pulp. Has any experiment been done 
y the department in that direction? — A. Not as far as 1 know. That does not come 
4 thin the purview of tlie Forest Hepartment. 

Mr, C, K. Low. — Q. You recommend provincial research institutes. If one province 
ets it then other provinces will want that also? — A. Yes. 

Q. Burma will want one, the United Provinces will want one and the Central 
Provinces will also want one? — A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that you will thus have four or five of each of th,e various 
ypes of experts per each different part of India, besides the central iilstitute ?— -A. I 
hink the present system that has been at work in Dehra Dun is suitable. They ilssue a 
eport as soon as sufficient material is collected and that is distributed. The r^earch 
Dstitut<^8 will get a copy and they will know exactly w4iat is going on elsewhere. This 
^ill prevent duplication. 

Q. There has been some complaint about' these publications. It has been pointed 
ut that inordinate delay is caused in the publication of the papers. The officers in 
he central research institute at Dehra Dun first send it to the Inspector-General of 
’orests and he submits it to the Revenue and Agriculture Department of the Qovern- 
i^t of India. There it is delayed for a year or even two years. Do you not think 
hat such delays in the publication of papers should be avoided? — A. T do. 

Q. How would you propose to do it? — A. I would avoid this delay by ^villg potrer 
o the President or* the Principal of the Research Institute to ptiblish the phpters on 
is own responsibility. 

Q. You recommend that some research officers might be appointed in dohnfection 
dth the local » research branch of the Forest Service that might be stkitad aii d yon 
uggest that one zoologist might be got. Would he have any special terms? Would 
ou recruit him into the Forest Department? — A. I would recruit: him into the^Fbrast 
>epartment and -give him an incremental salary . 

'Q. Would ypn 'be able to get him on those terms? — A. I think ^o. 

Q. Yon do'ndtabe rnkfiyinen in this odunt^P — A. When 1 trhs a 

go in Xiondon,' I eiiltte -aeJPoBs n gddd many iddlogical students. Thtft cttm'OT fne 

nAtftutidns there. 



‘l^o you ^know what happens to them afterwards? — A. I only know of ' one. -He 
‘hM goAe to eoxae plantations in 'the Malay 'Straits. 

Q. AVhat sort of officer should the forest economist be? — A. Me should be a mem- 
her of the Forest Service. 

Q. You mean with a certain amount of extra training ? — A . Yes. 

Q. ^our botanist ? — A. The same. 

Q. The chemist? — A. He must be an outside man. 

Q. And the commercial man ? — A . He should also be an outside man. 

Q. Do you think that this staff that you suggest is absolutely necessary? — A. I 

think so. 

Q. In what way have yon found the institute at Dehra Dun deficient? — A. Only in 
the respect that one such institute cannot possibly serve the needs of the whole of 
India. 

Q. That everybody will admit. The answer to that would presumably be that you 
simply enlarge that institute and provide more staff. Are you prepared to give any 
specific instance to show that it is over-worked P — .4. X am not aware of it. What I 
had in mind was this. Suppose there is a special problem. If it is to be done in the 

central institute, the man there would have no knowledge of the local conditions and 

he would take a longer time than if the thing were done locally. 

Q. You then say that many of the problems can only be studied locally? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be advantageous to do so? — A. I think so, because the 
local conditions vary in the localities themselves. Forest growth depends very much 
on the local conditions. For instance take teak. You get in Nilambur totally different 
•conditions of growth than in the Anamalais in South Coimbatore. 

Q. Of course you realise that to have research institutes all over the provinces and 
n central one at Dehra Dun would be a very expensive thing? — A. Of course it would be 
•expensive. 

Q. Don’t you think that a thorotighly well-equipped central institute could be run 
with a great deal less exjMjnditure P — A. But I do not think it will be able to cope with 
the great amount of work. 

Q. The position of a fair number of experts gj-aded and working together in a central 
institute as that of Dehra Dun would probably be more attractive from many points 
of view and give better avenues for promotion and so on. That would be more attractive 
as a recruiting proposition than that of isolated people attached to the provincial 
departments with a less intensified research atmosphere and with prospects of an inferior 
nature? — A. That of course refers to those who are recruited outside the department. 
There is something in what you say. It is after all merely a matter of how the salary 
is fixed. 

Q. That is not of course essential to your pr<»posals. T recognise that. Supposing 
on the other hand you took your chemist from a sort of general chemical service for 
Inaia and your botanist from the general botanical survey of India and so on and 
deputed them for fairly long jjeriods for the study of various questions, how do you 
think a system like that will work? — A, That would work all right. 

Q. In answer to one of the questions you said that the member in charge of Forests 
in the Board of Revenue or the Forest (Commissioner controls the Forest Department^ 
Does he pass orders on technical questions? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Even as regards working plans? — A. Working plans are sanctioned by him. 

Q. Does he alter them in technical matters? — A. I know of one definite case where 
that has been done. 

Q. Does he ask advice from some officer such as the Inspector-General of Forests? — 
A. I do not think so. I have never heard of that. 

• Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You agreed with Mr. Dow that it might be jiracticable to 
draw your scientific specialists for the foiest research work in the Madras Presidency 
from a central service. What I want to ask you is this. Assuming the existence of 
a very much enlarged central institute at Dehra Dun. would it still be necessary to 
bave local research institutes in the various parts of India to deal with the local pro- 
blems. Could they not l>e properly studied in the conditions which exist at Dehra Dun? — 
A. I think it would be much better to have local institutes. Suppose you take a man 
from the central institute at Dehra Dun to study the conditions in Madras. He would 
want to f^efer all his jiroblems to the institute back whereas if you get an institute in 
Madras, whether you get a man locally or from the central institute he would have a 
latorafiS^ near at hand and everything more or Itess in the province in which he is 
working. • 

Q. Woiild it be possible for the man to do his field work down here, take the 
experience back to Dehra Dufi and work there? — A. That is quite impracticable. There 
would be a great waste of time. Suppose he gathers his materials and toOs back and 
iatelr on (hat he has ‘got to -gather some more material, he would -have to come 

.^ack again all the way from Dehra. Dun., This would involve a great waste of time. 



On tlie otlieT liand if he were working in the Presidency itself, he would be able to 
come to the spot in a short time and iind out the information he is in need of. You 
want local ofiicers who would work locally knowing the local conditions. 

Q. To what extent in developing the Porest College here would you be able to provide 
laboratories and other equipment which will also serve purposes of research P — A. We 
have already got a large laboratory. W'e have a certain amount of equipment part of 
which has been handed over to the agi'ici'ultural chemist because we are not using it 
now. 

Q. For your own educational work, you will have to provide comparatively well- 
equipped laboratories? — A^. We do not need them at present, not until we get a higher 
class of subordinate officers. 

Q. Should they be sent to Dehra Dun at present? — A. W'e cannot train any higher 
class subordinate until we have a local research institute. "We could not deal with it 
until then. 

Q. Do you think that the two questions of higher research and the training of forest 
higher subordinates is intimately connected? — A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with the economic work of the forest department, do you know 
if there has been in the past any co-ordination between the Forest Department and the 
Department of Industries? — A. There has not been much co-ordination. W^e have 
generally looked upon any questions that have arisen from different points of view. 
That is to say the Industries Dejjartment naturally looks upon it from the point of 
view of developing the industries in general. We have generally looked at it from the 
point of view of starting some industry which will utilise our waste material. 

Q. Take for instance the question of fuel supply about which I asked you. The 
Department of Industries are very much interested in it and also the Forest Department. 
Can you suggest any means by which these two departments can co-ordinate so as to 
work the problems that arise in the best way possible? — A. I think they could co- 
operate and this will be quite possible when we have a Chief Conservator. If either of 
them wants to get information from the other, it will be much more easy for the Chief 
Conservator to correspond and communicate with the Director of Industries and they will 
then practically issue the orders for further investi^tion to their own subordinates. At 
present so far as I know the intercourse is generally between the Director of Industries 
and some particular forest officer. 

Q. That of course is a very unsatisfactory arrangement? — A. I quite agree. It 
has this one merit. The Director of Industries may obtain the views of an officer who 
is particularly interested. On the other hand, it may be that that officer may not bo 
able to furnish all the information that may be needed. 

Q. When the Director of Industries addresses a local officer, it may involve a 
considerable amount of time and consequent delay. The forest officer may not have 
the necessary time? — A. I think so. Of course what I am suggesting is that co-opera- 
tion would depend on increase in the establishment. They could hot carry out the 
work under the present conditions. 


Witness No. 257. 

Da. C. A. Barber, Government Sngarcane Expert, Agrioultural 
College, Coimvhatore . 

Written Evidence. 

Agriculture is the basal industry of India, alike in the Peninsula and the vast 
stretclms of alluvium formed by the great rivers of the north, the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putra and the Indus. In it consists the main wealth of India, and its improvement 
trill affect the great bulk of the people. It will have immediate influence on the many 
industries which are connected with it, as well as, indirectly, others not dependent on 
it, in that its improvement will give the people money to invest in them. I do not 
know whether the Industries Commission desires that Agriculture should be dealt with 
and I see no questions framed on it, but, besides the importance of the industry itself, 
it has its technical and scientific sides, and it is with the development of the young 
Department of Agriculture that I am chiefly concerned. I have accordingly prepared 
the following note on it, dealing especially with the research^ide^ and trust that it may 
be of some use in emphasising the great advantages likely to accrue from an^ eoctensibn of 
scientific work in India, and in indicating some of the difficulties under which^this work 
is carried on. I deal more especially with Madras, but my r remarks a^^ply* in many 
respects to other Provinces, and I add some notes on the general organiaation of the 
whole Department in India. 

The Agricultural Departments of the different Provinces are quite separate, and 
they have little or no connection with the so called ** Imperial section whiose head- 
quarters are at Pusa in North Bihar.' In Madras,, there is a Director, at present 
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from the ranks -of the Civil Service,' who ia subordinate to a Revenue Member of the 
3oard of Revenue, who, in his ttum, is under the Revenue Member of the Governor’s 
Council. (Since writing- this,, a change has been made and the intervention of the 
Roard of Revenue has been removed, the Director being placed immediately under Gov- 
ernment). The work of the superior officers of the department may be classified under 
three distinct heads, district work, teaching and research. It will 1 think be unneces- 
sary to point out that the previous training and mental outlook of the officers in these 
three branches should be very difierent. The district officers are in charge of the Circles 
into which the Piesidency has been divided. Their work is largely executive; they have 
charge of a number of agricultural stations, with trained managers imder them; they are 
responsible for the dissemination of knowledge gained as to improved methods and are 
in charge of the distribution of the seed of improved varieties of crops; for this work 
they have a suitable staff of trained men; they are supposed to study the agriculture o± 
their Circles with the idea of obtaining knowledge and of effecting improvements 
whether on their own initiative or as the result of the work of the specialists in research 
Special officers have recently been entertained for engineering and cattle-breeding 
and one devotes his attention to planting districts. Teaching is practically confined to a 
Central College, and this institution is responsible for the preliminary training of the 
subordinate officers of the depai-tmcnt. A district officer here deals with Agriculture 
generally and manages the large farm attached. Because of the important part he takes 
in the teaching and of his control of the local farm. Government has directed that the 
office of the Principal should be attached to the district officer employed. The various 
sciences are taught by specialists, in chemistry, botany, mycology and entomology. 
The latter officers are also supposed to conduct research in their respective branches. 
The Principal exercises no control over the specialists, each of whom is directly res- 
ponsible to the Director. All the superior officers in the College have their appropriate 
staff of assistants, are entirely independent of one another and have separate offices and 
budgets. In the College, affairs are directed by a Board, consisting of the Principal and 
the specialists (or experts),, each of whom is fiead of a section. 

Considerable improvements have been from time to^ time introduced with regard to 
research, partly because of the increase in staff, but chiefly because of the appreciation 
of Government of the successful results which have been attained by the various experts 
themselves. My criticisms, while referring mainly to the present position of affairs, cure 
to a certain extent retrospective, for there can be no certainty as to the exact attitude 
of future members of Government. Questions as to pay and prospects, leave and 
pension rules, governing officers of the department are not included in these, as they 
nave been fully dealt with by the recent Royal Commission, and it is presumed are not 
wanted here. 

I . — Spedal/isatioTt of wtM'h. 

When the College was started at Coimbatore there were only two experts attached 
to it, a chemist and a botanist, these being considered, at that time, all that was neces- 
sary for the conduct of the scientific side of a Provincial Agricultural. Department. 
The latter officer was an active member of the Botanical Survey of India, his charge 
including the Peninsula with all its Native States. He had charge of the naming of the 
specimens collected and the upkeep of the already large herbarium. He was responsible 
for the laying out and upkeep of the Botanical Garden. He was Economic Botanist 
and lied separate sections with assistants in Economic Mycology and Bntomology. He 
was expected to deal with the teaching in these three subjects, and had to prepare 
separate courses in Botany and Agricultural Botany, and had the general supervision 
of those in the other two subjects. In the intervals of leisure he was expected to devote 
himself to research in Rconomic Botany. It is obvious that he was up against an 
impossible task, and much of his time was taken up in demonstrating to his superiors 
(chiefly the Member of the Board of Revenue) that fresh men were needed in order to 
deal efficiently with the work. After many ups and downs, these efforts were successful, 
and now; a separate Economic Botanist, Entomolo^st and Mycologist, a teaching Botanist 
and a Stugarcane Bxpert are entertained,( five officem fully employed in the discharge 
of duties which it was considered a few years ago could be conducted by one man. 
The Rconomic Botanist is now freed from teaching and is devoting himself chiefly to 
the study of paddy. The separation of teaching and research is complete in Botanv. 
It is not eo in the other sections, and I consider that, for the sake of efficiency, it should 
be, and this efficiency does not only refer to research but also to the teaching. I must 
noint out that the conditions are peculiar in India in that the imdoubted assistance which 
occasional advanced teaching gives the researcher is denied the 'expert here. The 
'teaching ih -the College, althou^ to a certain extent technical, is, once it is stereotyped, 
ei'ceediipigly elementary. It is not usual to find,^ in the same man, the power to conduct 
difficult i^vesti^tions and to prepare clear and concise courses of lectuies to elementazy 
stiidentS; Mu^ of the teacher’s time should be raent in the laboratory, and it is 
^erttidble :%at one or other of the two subjects will be neglected. I womd, in fact, 
advisability of completely sepamting the teaching from research in dlflereat 
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difioontenti^ officer. There is no help for this, and it is impossible, in the nature cd 
th^gr^y for Government to be able to determine whether an officer is really doin^ . his 
best. This has been largely lost sight of in the past, and much trouble has been caused 
by a lack of understanding on the part of his superiors of the expert’s point of view. 
^Efforts have, indeed, been made by the Member of the Board of Beyenue,, rigidly to 
parcel out the hours of a working day at the College. The main principle which we 
have been fighting for during the past ten years is freedom from official control as 
to t^ character of our work and the methods by which it is carried out. Once a problem 
has been presented to a worker, he should be left as free a hand as possible as to the 
way he attacks it. That this has not been the case in the past may be seen from the 
following extract from a Board’s Proceedings As regards research, in order to prevent 
any risk of time being wasted, the objects for which ‘ research ’ is to be devoted should 
be specified and sanctioned beforehand by the Director of Agriculture, and the general 
scope and trend of the method which it is proposed to employ should be laid down 
in each case. The Director should require the submission of periodical reports, and 
care should be taken that research is both a reality and devoted to practical ends. To 
this end, definite instructions for the guidance of the Professors should be drawn up and 
submitted to the Board by the Director I think that all experts will agree that it 
is impossible to carry out these orders in doing good work. The general scope and 
trend of methods will,, in many cases, vary from time to time as the work progresses, 
and it is also inevitable that much time will be wasted ” as regards the immediate 
object in view by the following up of clues and side issues, the v^ue of which cannot 
be decided until the results have been obtained and collated. Periodical reports during 
the progress of the work have been already referred to as dangerous and unscientific. 
Many valuable results will require repeated testing even after the worker is sure of them 
in his own mind, and it would be easy for the Director to convince himself of the state 
of progress in any line of investigation or research, by informal conversations with the 
worker. As to the ‘‘ reality and practical ends ”, this is difficult to define or control, 
and it is a cardinal principle of research that work should be unfettered by any considera- 
tions of utility. This should only be guarded at the commencement, when the problem 
is given to the expert, and the value of his work should not be exclusively judged by its 
immediate practical application. 

IV. — The nature of research. 

As there appears to be so much misconception as to the subject, I am tempted to 
devote a paragraph as to the nature of the work to be done in Agriculture. This is the 
more necessary, because little attention has in the past been paid to the separation o± 
officers best suited for district work, teaching and research itself. This grave duty 
rests with Government, and it is merely mentioned here because it is unfair to expect 
good research from a man not fitted naturally for it. The remedy lies in greater care in 
selection at the outset, but more so in the increase in the number of officers recruited. 
As will be seen, there is plenty of work for all, but the present method of placing a new 
recruit in an office where he is expected automatically to continue the work of his 
predecessor is unsound, and leads to great inequality in the work produced. It must 
be remembered that India is in a totally different stage of development i.o that of the 
place where the experts come from. There is far more spade work to be carried out in 
preparation for research than in Western countries. I am tempted to divide the work 
under three headings, namely compilation,, investigation and researrch proper. Much 
of the work turned out at present comes under the second head and, for many years 
to come, it will perhaps be the main line of work for the officers recruited by 
Government. 

— Details of previous work lie scattered all over the country, usually 
filed in varioUPIbxecutive offices, which are the result of the spasmodic and individual 
eff^ts of workers during the past fifty years. Much of this work is of considerable 
value, and it is important that, before it is too late, it should be disinterred, sifted, put 
together and, where desirable, published. Besides this, it is desirable, every now and 
then to group the results obtained on any important head and issue a reasoned statement 
of progress. This spadix work would form the basis for a fresh start, and such compilations 
would be of value to workers on sugar matters,^ green-manuring, alkaline lands, analysis 
of soils and so forth. Several attempts in this direction have been made during recent 
years by the Agricultural Adyiser to the Government of India, and he appears to have 
placed -^em in the hands of successive, personal assistants. Their preparation requires a 
good ibien-tifio or tecUhical training and a good style of composition. 

Irwe^tfigation . — This is perhaps the main line to be followed up at present in ^is 
country, *and should, to, a large extent, precede and prepare the way for research into 
definite problems. Our knowdedge of the country is, and must be for many years to 
come, eactremely limited, and much time can be usefully employed in increasing it.^ As 
exan^les, 1 would suggest a careful survey of the crops in .different geographicaT regions,! 
s'p*”*^?**''!*^ *^ .ef Tnvtrbodff of cultivation of the same crop under different conditions, desonp* 
tions of the different implements employed with notes as to their relative effectiveness, 
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classification of soils and soil surveys, and so forth. These pieces of work could bo 
carried out by any one with a scientific or general ag^ricultural training, accordizi^ to the 
subject. At present, the work of the researcher is considerably handicapped by having 
to make these preliminary enquiries, and often the work produced is overloaded with 
unnecessary details." 

Research ,. — This is, of course, much more difficult to define, but consists essentially 
of new lines of thought or work, additions to knowledge, whether the result of expez^ 
ment or inductive reasoning, and the application of this knowledge in new directions. 
It is something original and individual, and its character will depend entirely on the 
class of mind of the officer engaged. I need not dilate on the truism that “ the 
researcher is bom and not made but I would emphasise the .fact that, of the specialists 
engaged by the Agricultural Department, comparatively few will be fitted for research 
work„ and it is the function of Government to discover them, and allow them free scope 
for their ’usefulness. If this sub-division of agricultural work be held in view, it is 
obvious that there is plenty to do for all the scientific officers entertained and, indeed, 
it opens up a vast field for additional workers as the department increases its activities. 

V. — TKe Imperial A. gri^cuhtural Department in India. 

This consists of departments in Madras Bombay, the Central Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Punjab. A separata 
section has been established at Pusa in North Bihar, directly under the Government of 
India, and its chief officer, the Agricultural Adivser, is generally recognised as the chief 
of the whole deoartment, and he visits consultatively all the Provinces. At present all 
these departments are entirely separate and, in the majority of cases, have little to do 
with the section working at Pusa. It becomes a question whether any closer union is 
possible or desirable. 

My chief criticism of the present arrangement is that too little attention has been 
paid to the definition of agricultural tracts as contrasted with political divisions, and 
that, for an Institute dealing with the whole of India, the location at Pusa has been 
unfortunate. As to the former, where the geographical (and agricultural in consequence) 
conditions are distinct, I do not think that any closer union will be. of advantage at 
present. The problems are purely local,, and the officers entertained have plenty of work 
to do which they alone are in a position to carry out. In other parts, great contigu- 
ous tracts have similar conditions and a certain amount of fusion may be desirable. 
Madras and Bombay are separate regions, have promising and energetic young depart- 
menfs, and may for the present be left alone. Burma is another separate section, but 
the deoartment here, as indeed agriculture itself, is only in an elementary stage. The 
•Central Provinces consist of several sections, differing sufficiently widely, resembling 
*in turn the United Provinces, Madras and Bombay,, but the population is sparse and 
agriculture very backward, and the local department is doing very useful work. 
Bengal is a great country with varying conditions, which might with advantage have 
eeveral departments, but there are special difficulties, and the department is undergoing 
a process of reorganization, and it would be w6ll to note the result of this. It is 
obviously terribly understaffed, and has not been very well managed in recent years. 
Assam is a sxfiall and heterogeneous Province with a small staff alternately devoting itself 
to the problems in the different tracts. It is a question whether the Sylhet section 
might not be merged in Bengal, but the Brahmaputra valley and the hill tracts have 
purely local conditions and problems. Bihar and Orissa is again a heterogeneous region 
and it is a question whether Orissa should be attached to Bengal,, Madras or the Central 
Provinces. Bihar passes into the United Provinces and these again into the Punjab, 
and I consider that these Provinces together with th* institute at Pusa, which has 
become laig^ely Provincial in its work, would, witl ^idvantage, be Sieged into one 
great whole. - The agricultural conditions and the problems to be are largely 

similar, although there is naturally a gradual change in the crops as we proceed n§rth 
'west. 

It is to be specially noted that the number of district officers engaged is, in many 
parts, totally inadequate. Great areas, equal to the whole' of Egypt,( are only too often 
in the charge of a single superior officer, and I think that, until more workers are 
it would be of advantage tacitly to accept the position and confine the attention 
of district officers to mudl in place of dissipating their energies over totally 

immanageable stretches of country. This problem was one which presented itself to the 
Medras Agricultural Dwartment recently. It '^s noted that, wjberever any oonsider- 
able succms had Iraen adhieved it was where the district officer haoconfined His a^nention 
to la special problem in a limited area, leaving the rest of. his charge domnaratively 
neglected. There were two circles,, one with 28^000 and one with 32,000 eqm^ miles 
of ortms (the total in Egyot being 12,000). There are now^ seven circles, fluid this is 
wa^ed as only a prel^nfliry step to be consolidated before further advances are mode. 
Tn a^ost every of the touu^, this iniuleqnaqy is being fundnaaiy brought home, 
W I would mention specially Bmigal, Bihar and Orissa, the XTniM Pxn^des. the 
Punjab and Burma as places where the shi^rti^ is mostorident. v . * 
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Althoiij^h. the addition of scientihc epecialiste is urgently needed in many placM^^ 
th^ Provinces are, relatively, better equipped in l^is respect. It is needless to emphasise 
the fact that their work is large interdependent with that of the district officers,, and with 
a continued shorta^ of these, they lack the preliminary enquiry into the conditions to 
be improved, arid &e means by which they can bring their work to the attention of the 
mass of the cultivators. In one line, however, I can confidently recommend a strengthen- 
ing, nameW, in that of plant breeding. TMs can be started at once, and one of the 
most useful weapons of district officers in bringing home the usefulness of the Agricul- 
tural Departments is the provision of better kinds of the crops grown. 

V I . — A grioultural Colle ges . 

When Liord Curzon founded the Imperial Agricultural Department in India, a 
large sum of money was ear-marked for its development, and the different Provinces 
were requested to frame schemes for approvali,. on which would depend their respective 
allotments. This was somewhat rapidly pushed through, and Colleges for teaching 
and research were founded at Pusa, and in Madras, Bombay, the Central Provinces, 
Bihar, the Dnited Provinces, and the Punjab, w'hile Bengal was contented with a 
research laboratory at Dacca . 

At first a good deal of teaching was attempted at Pusa, but this was gradually 
diminished as the different local Colleges rose„ until, at present, it merely , consists, 

I believe, of certain post-graduate <;ourses. The Provincial Colleges have not been 
uniformly successful. Those situated in the same general tract as Pusa, namely the 
Colleges at Sabour in Bihar, Cawnpore in the United Provinces and Lyallpur in the 
Punjab, have led a chequered career. I have formed the opinion that this has been 
partly due to the dominating influence of Pusa, with its large staff of specialists. Pusa 
pas practically smothered the local Colleges in its tract, at any rate as far as research 
is concerned. " The fault lies, in my opinion, in the way the dej)artment was started, 
sufficient information not being available as to the local needfs, and, naturally, as 
large a scheme being prepared as possible, for otherwise they would have received a 
smaller share of the money available. A reconstitution appears to be necessary in North 
India, and I should advocate the concentration of the work into two chief Colleges, one 
for research and one for teaching, pre.sumably at Pusa and Cawnpore respectively. 
Minor schools would then be necessary for each Provincei for local training, but what 
would be required in these would be Chiefly vernacular courses for subordinate officers 
and cultivators. Bengal is difficult to discuss. There is no teaching attempted there 
and that given at Cawnpore would be largely inapplicable. 

The Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras have all made great progress since the 
foundation of the A«?ricultui*al Department in India, and their Colleges have com- 
menced very successful careers. This I put down to the following causes. In each 
case the Gkivemqient has taken great interest in the College. Ihey were too far away, 
and the conditions were too diverse from those at Pusa,^ for it to have any deadening^ 
influence. There was, in each case, a previous department which had been at work for 
many vears on a smaller scale, and thlis the new development had the advantage of a 
considerable mass of experience to di^w on, so that it was possible mr the 
forward movement to be made on sound lines. In comparing North India and 
the Peninsula, it is probable that there are many other factors which might be 
considered, such for instance, as the class of cultivators and their accessibility to new- 
influences, but these need not be dealt with here. 


Nate on tKe possibility of India’s prodfuevng its own swgar or becoming an 
' exporting country . 

m (i) The^present high price of sugar and the question of its perm^xn^nce . 

There is a marked shortage in the supply of sugar all the world over. This appears 
to me to be due to two main causes. In the first place,, there is a rapidly increasmg 
consumption fxer capitm in all countries, and secondly, the huge supplies of beet suga^ 
hitherto exp<5i^ from Germany, Austria and ^ 

bv the war. The world’s pre-war consumption was about 18,000,000 tons yearly and 
beet and sugarcane were credited with about 9,000,000 tons each. The pnee of sugar 
is at preset extremely high,, and I regard it as probable that, the longer the war lasts, 
the liigher it will rise.* 

India has, as is well known, imported increasing quantities of sugar during recent 
years, th% annual total reaching not far short of a million tons. This imported sugar 
used to come largely from Austria, more recently Mauritius entered the market but at 
present it comes almost eac^usively from Java. The world s shortoge hw made itoelr 
felt in India in that the retail price has nearly, doubled. Can India, taking advantage 
of this, produce this sugar her^f P Can she indeed look forward m the future to becom- 
ixLg an exporting country, as die once wmP 
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There are two basal factors to be oonaidered before approaching: this que^on. We 
do not know whether this rise in price wilj be more or less permanent or whether; afte 
the war, it will sink agraih to its former low level, and it is not an easy matt^ to start 
a suear factory, as several years must elapse before the solid foundations of such an 
enterprise can bo laid. Sugar-m^ing in India must be considered, to a large extent, as 
a now industrial enterprise^ and the difficulties in the way are much greater here than 
in any tropical country where the cane is grown. A vital question is the pnoe of si^^ 
after the war. I have formed the opinion that it will take many years before .it sinks 
to pre-war level, if it ever does. And I base this opinion on the following facts and 
considerations — 

(1) There is a constantly increasing consumption of sugar in all countries, and 
one eff^t of the war will be, I think, to give an impetus to this. I regard this increase 

‘ as a permanent feature for many years to come. 

(2) It seems probable that the British Government will take some steps to prevent 
the free dumping of sugar on the market by countries at present at war with us, and 
this will inevitably lead to an enhancement of the price. 

(3) There is a considerable dislocation in the beet-growing area in Burope because 

the war has selected for its activities the particular area where beet is grown, and 
there has been a great and calculated destruction of property there. There will thus be 
less total sugar available. There is considerable shortage, even in Germany in spite 
of the cutting ofE of the whole of her export trade, and one of the lessons of the war will, 
I believe, be that it will be considered economical for much more sugar to be retained 
for internal consumption, both by man and beast, than was formerly done, in all beet- 
growing countries. , 

(4) With one exception of importance, to be noted below,, I do not apprehend 
any in^ediate great extension of sugarcane tracts in the tropics. The following is,^ 
according to my idea, the position of affairs. There are a very great number of countries* 
in which the sugarcane is grown, and great strides have been made, both in field and 
factory, during the last twenty years ot agricultural revival. It does not seem likely 
that further improvements or extensions will be more than sufficient to keep pace with 
the normal, increasing demand, with one possible exception. For the sake of brevity, 
I will merely consider Java and Cuba,, easily the greatest producers at the present time. 
There are many reasons for thinking that Java has nearly reached the limits of its 

5 reduction, as the past few years, in spite of strenuous scientific control, have shown 
ecreaSed outturn on the estates, and it is generally conceded that practically all the 
good sugarcane land has already been taken up. With Cuba it is different. It is a great 
unknown factor. But there are interesting figures available which show that this country 
is worthy of special attention. It is, indeed, quite y^thin the bounds of possibility 
that, in the near future, it may dominate the sugar position much as Brazil has done that 
of coffee. It has not, moreover, as yet been possible or .necessary to bring to bear on it 
the laborious scientific work, which has characterised the industry in Java, Mauritius, 
the West Indies, liOuisiana, BCawaii and other places. It will be seen from the following 
figures, that there is a great future in store for the Cuban Sugarcane crop — 


Cuba’s Sugcu^ Production, 


Before the war of 1898, it had reached l,000,p00 tons a year. 

Toirs. 


1897-1900 

1901-1903 

1904-1912 

1913-1916 


200.000 to 300,000. 

600.000 to 1,P00,000. 

1.000. 000 to 2,000,000. 

2.000. 000 to 3,000,000. 


It is considered by some that the output this year may reach 3,500,000 tons. Thera 
are, I believe, great areas of rich land at present un worked, and capital and znachiiiSry 
^e pouring into the country. There is little doubt that an important factor is thus 
introduced, which may have great influence on the futiire price of sugar. 


(ii) The difficulties in India 
The close of canes grown in India, 

Houghly speal^ng, there are two great sug^arcane tracts in India, which dif^ 
fundamentally. The first is that in which thick banes can be grotm tp znatortiy, 

often as well as in Javh or the West Indies, second is entirdy given up to thin, 
hai'dy, ffbrous, indigeno]^ varieties, generally unsuited for th# economic prod^pstion of 
.sugar. * . ♦ . . 

flrst reg^ion consist of ike Peninsula (J£adras,i Mysore, the 
Bombay and the Centical Provinces) and, curiously enomh, Assam. This is ubtufal 
. 4 »ugsn>ane tract And is:; in the main, in ^e tzopics. The imdiadon of hrnmm in 4^ 
its moist, equable tflimate, in udiich it rOsemUes, peikape iliM Any of 

India; flke ceae oondi^ons of such a tropicel Xsleud i V " 
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Xlie B&oond region is ez'tmt-'tjropical. Sendai and Siliar may ba ra^ardad aa ^nutn** 
ctlbnal^ but, after pasamg^ the Rajmahal range of HiUs, a great ehange is noticeable in 
the c^racter of the flora and the crops grown. We soon ^ter the wheat region, as 
eoi'trasted with that of sugarcane. This region includes the alluvial plains of the Qanges 
and Indus and exte^nds into the north of the Central Provinces and probably of Bombay. 

!N'ow it is a ci^ous fact, and a constant soujrce of mystiflcation to those not conversant 
wiin Indian conditions, that the acreage under cane in the sugarcane tract is compara- 
tively insigniflcant, and at least 90 per cent of it is to be foimd in what 1 have sum- 
marily termed the wheat tract. This is one fundamental difficulty in any ei^tension 
of sugar making in India. 1 am not prepared to discuss its causes in detail here, but 
would merely suggest that, in the past, with comparative lack of communications, and 
the presence of hardy indigenous kinds, the need of sugar or its equivalent gur caused 
the sugarcane to become an integral part of the cultivation in North India, i^ereas the 
smaller populations of the South were more accessible from outside ' and had other 
sources of supply in their palm forests. Furthermore, irrigation was necessary there, 
and the expense, generally of cultivating the thick tropical canes, was out of all proportion 
greater than that of the northern kinds, and this undoubtedly checked expansion in 
the south. 

. (2) Conn’petition with gwr. 

Besides the unsuitable character of the canes grown, a second difficulty in the way 
of extension in the way of sugar-making in India is the fact that beyond the importation 
referred to above, sugar is not an essential food of the people. They prefer jaggery or 
gur, an extremely impure form of sugar, which cannot, as a rule, be economicufy used 
as a raw material for sugar-making. The great mass of the sugarcane grown in the 
country is used in the preparation of this commodity. The price is conrrvparatvoely 
xinaffected by the fluctuations in the world’s sugar market and the cmief factors influencing 
* i he extension of cane cultivation are the general increase in population and the rise in 
the scale of living, the character of the season and the prices of such other staples as are 
grown interchangeably with it. The relative profitableness of the conversion of the 
cane jujce into gur and sugar has therefore to be considered in each tract before any 
decision can be reached as to the possibility of founding a sugar factory there. I «>.tw 
not in a po.sition to discuss this question in its commercial aspects, but would merely 
draw attention to the fact that the contest between the two producta is very unequalL 
Gur making can be conducted by anyone who has the canes growing, accurate tests 
regarding ripeness are unnecessary, no capital is required and the practice can bo 
discontinued without loss. Sugar-making is a new enterprise in India, requires largo 
oapiial and the difficult combination of _ man^ growers, can only be instAuted after 
considerable preparation and cannot be discontinued without serious financial loss. 

(3) Suhdi'vision of the land. 

These diffioulties are emphasised by the opinion, general in sugar-making countries, 
that, for commercial success, the enterprise should be carried on on as large a scale as 
possible. A large block of land is needed, so compact as to reduce the heavy carting 
charges to a minimum and the factory should have control over the fields so that it is 
kept constantly and evenly supplied with the canes. In the settled parts of the country, 
1:he holdiiigs^ are small, and such sugarcane as is grown is in scatter^ plots of htw 
sise. It is impossible to alienate the land for an enterprise of this kind, and it is 
difficult for any control to bo exercised by the factory. This is a very important difficulty 
and practically rules out large areas in the sugarcane tract from the possibility of 
eugar-making . 

(4) Competition with other crops. 

The whole quration of obtaining land for growing sugarcane will ultimately depend 
•on the relative profitableness of the crops now being grown. This will be referred^ to 
later,^ but it should be stated here that this rivalry varies with the tract,, paddy being 
-a^*orious rival in the irrigated parts of the Peninsula and in parts of Bengal, jute being 
the main rival in -the sugarcane land of Bengal and cotton in 'the Canal tracts of the 
I^nnjab. These crops are not likely to be displaced and the extension of sugurcane in 
such areas therefo|P unlikely. 

Summiarising, •the extension of sugar-making in India is handicapped by the ex- 
tremely poor character of the canes grown, by the •unequal compe'tition of gur where it 
has a steady and satisfactory market, by the relative cost of initiating gur and s'ugar- 
raaking, by the extreme sub division of the land which renders it imposcuble to work 
n factoiy economic^ly, and by the competition of crops already on the land and which 
•qan be easily and profitably gro'wn. "We must t'urn to places where the price of gur 
is low^ where the land is not rully settled and where it is possible to introduce a better 
•class of cane varieties^ 


(ili^ Pr6speoU in the different Provinoes. 

t pronese ne^ bziefly to pass under review the vano^ tracts in India whm 
a in ordsir to em^bLdse the fact thsct emdk has its oto peculiar 


ySiich directions progress is more likely to be etfeoted^ 
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Madras can grow si^arcane aa well as an^ averag^e place in the tropics. XKe crop 
however, requires irrigation, and thus comes into competition with other irrigated cropf j, 
mainly paddy. The Idtter crop is perhaps the easiest to grow in India, while sugarcane 
is one of the most laborious and difficult. With present prices of paddy and ihe 
possibility of growing more than one crop in the year, it is not likel y ti hat sugarcane 
will to any large extent replace it, even under favourable conditions. Where, however,, 
large quantities of. subterranean water are available, paddy competition is ruled out and 
the matter is less complicated, in that garden crops (those irrigated from wells) also* 
require a good deal of labour. Ragi, groundnut, cholam may be regarded as typical 
of these. These are the new competitors, and the sugarcane has a better chance, especially 
as the individual fields are larger. As an example of successful, work in sugar-making 
in such a tract, I would refer to the sugar factory at Nellikuppam in South Arcot. 
Here,! with a better class of cane introduced by the work of the Samalkota Govemment 
Farm, with large stores of subterranean water and an easily workable soil, sugarcane 
cultivation has made great strides. By suitable advances, the distribution of manure 
and the abundant supply of water by powerful engines, it has been fotmd possible to 
induce the ryots to grow larcre fields of sugarcane and bring the canes to the factory. 
But such areas are rare indeed in Madras, and it has always seemed to me as if a bit of 
the alluvial plain of the Ganges had been inserted in this tract between the hard red and 
stiff clay soils of the Peninsula- The tract is, in fact, composed of the alluvium of 
two rivers, the Gadilam and Ponniar, and is the centre of the ground-nut cultivation in 
India. From what I know of the conditions prevailing in other parts of the Madras 
Presid^cy, I do not consider it likely that any great extension of the sugarcane cultiva- 
tion will take place, and the foundation of many sugar factories appears to be less likely 
still. I have dealt with Madras rather fully because it can grow such good thick canes 
and this fact is constantly laid hold of by those who wish to extend sugar-makins* in 
India. ^ 

Mysore . — I am not very conversant with the conditions in Mysore, but a good deal of 
sugarcane is grown thei«. It is not a paddy country and the population is comparatively 
sparse. The rainfall is not great and irrigation is necessary. With the extension 
of irrigation projects or the mscovery of subterranean water supplies it is not incon- 
ceivable that sugar factories may be started, but I would defer to the opinion of the 
Director of Industries, who has, I believe, made a special study of the question. 

Bomhay . — ^Here the problem is again entirely different. The competition of paddy 
is removed. Excellent cane crops are raised on the rich volcanic soils, and the juice la 
very rich in sucrose. Yet the area under sugarcane is insignificant. New irrigation pro- 
jects are nearing completion in unoccupied tracts and it is expected that a large part 
of these will be planted with sugarcane. Whether this is utilised for gur or sugar- 
inaking will presumably depend on the prices ruling, but it should not be difficult to 
obtain large compact blocks if the latter is decided vn and the capital is available. 


The Central Provinces . — These are on the line of demarcation betweefi the two 'great 
sugarcane, tracts in India, and excellent crops of thick canes can be grown in the souuLem 
p^t of ^e area. The population is sparse and there is a considerable development 
taking pl^ in opening up new irrigation works, by which considerable areas will be 
available for sugarcane growing. There is indeed reasonable hope that a great deal 
m^e sugaroane will be grown in the near future. But the amount grown is at present 
extremely small, the price of gur is very high and the local Agricultural Depa^^ent 
do not wnsider that sugar manufacture can be undertaken on the new land in competi- 
tion with gur. 


Ber^gal is a great paddy-growing country, but this is chiefly in low-lying land 
unsuited for sugarcane. The higher land, with sufficient water to cU> without irrigation 
IS, however, fully occupied by lute, which has nothing to fear from competition with 
sugaroane. Good thick canes can be grown in many parts but, in spite of this, the varieties 
yiiole, exceedmgly poor and pmitive. There is undoubtedly room fw 
considerab^ improvmnent hero, hut the Agricultural Deparianent is pnder special diffi- 
culties in Bengal. The population is very dense and I do not think it likely that large 
blocks will be available for sugarcane growing, even with improved varieties. 

Assam. — T^ unique geographical conditions of Assam have already been referred 

^ large unoccupied areas in Dower Assam 
Brahmaputra. The imh^thmess of the country has, I believe, 
A ^ liMihood of the increasing^ masses of Bes^l 

Assam valley. An experiment on a iSge scale liudhSea 
made by Ckrremment, to see if these, ^reat unoocimied areas can ^ utilised for the 
growmg ^at^rxme. JPhejflrst stage in this exper^ent has now been reached iudit 
IS evident that with certain pre^utions, t^ok canes can be grown* with great eafe deer 
large mey thegmss Imid in Samrup. There are spemal an^A sttcdL 

nas to be but these 41^ to ^U^ipearance beingatieo ^ 
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jatjpe simlar to that on which the farm is placed. The local price of irur, is. I believe, 
^h. but .^e demand ae not ^cessive. a^d it seems more probable that the limiting 
factor will be the prices imlinf^ in the ^reat Bengal market. * 

The canes in North Bihar are the thin indigenous ones common in North 
India, although there are some indications that selected thick canes may be trrown with 
advantage. Bilmr 18, m fact, to some extent a transitional region between the great 
sugarcane teact in North India and the more tropical area of Bengal and Assam There 
are a number of sugarcane factories working, and these I believe are, in the main, 
successful. I am led to think that this success is largely due to the fact that the 
country is one in which the European planter has worked for many years. He has 
capital, a crop is needed to replace indigo, the people have long been accustomed to 
work with him and grow the crops for hie factories; he has a certain amount of control 
over the crops grown and,, not infrequently, a certain amount of land is attached to the 
factorv to form a basis for cultivation. The price of gur, although rather high at present 
w, I be^eve,j as low as anywhere in India, so that, from the contiguous part of the 
United Provinces, it is sent as far as the Central Provinces and the Puniab The 
pressing n^d in Bihar is, to my mind, the suitable location of a first class sugar station 
where varietal and othe^r experiments can be instituted with a suitable staff for 
combined work with the planters. I am told that the local agricultural practices leave 
■much to be desired, and the canes certainly need replacing by better varieties 

UrviteA Provinces and Pnnjah . — The special conditions in Bihar and Assam are 
absent further north-west, and the prospects become increasingly less satisfactory. The 
canes grown are excessively thin and fibrous, the yield per acre is small and the 
percentage of sucrose in the juice is often low. This would, furthermore, greatly increase 
the area required for an up-to-date factory, with an increase in the cost of cartage. The 
fields are small and scattered and the cultivators are unaccustomed to sell their crops 
"to a central factory. I do not think that there is much prospect of instituting sugar 
factories in this region, under present conditions. 

This Province has been visited by the Sugarcane Expert for the first 
was written, I find that there are large areas in Upper, 
Ju.iddle and ^ Lower Burma where thick canes can be quite easily grown. I have 
only met with one indigenous Indian cane and consider it an introduction, from 
Its botanical character, either from Natal or Bihar. There is any amount of un- 
cuWivated land available for the growth of sugarcane, so much so, that there is no 
part of India which can for a moment cximpare with Burma as a possible placd for 
installation of sugar-making factories. Communications are over large areas quite 
good, much better in fact than I had been led to expect. The population is, however, 
extremely sparse and labour will have to be introduced. The canes grown, although 
thick aro generally ihfenor and I am at once sending over half a dozen good varieties 
for their replacement. The local Agricultural Department is wholly insufficient as to 
numbem and ^lly employed on useful work and any steps taken will have to be 
supported by the Government of India. I would suggest the starting of a small sugar- 
cane station in ^ch of the five tracts which I have studied for the acclimatisation of 
better kinds and a study of the best methods of growihg the canes. Everything 
connected with the sugarcane in Burma is on an extremely primitive plane but in 
almost every place I visited its cultivation is being extended. * 

(iv) Work in 'progress. 

A great deal of work is being carried out on this crop by different Agricultural 
Departments, but this is scattered and deals with purely local problems. Two experts 
have been entertained by the Government of India, both of whom are located in Provmces 
and under the local authorities. A Sugar Engineer is engaged in the United Provinces 
^d a Sugarcane Expert in Madras. With the work of ^e former I am not acquainted* 
and 1 propose here only to deal with the latter, in that I consider that the fun&mental 
problsoin before India is the improvement of the class of canes gprown. This is the problem 
for the solution of w;hioh the Gane-breeding Station has been started at Coimbatore. 
The main Hue of wcM is to replace the local North Indian canes by seedling canes, and 
this, unfortunaMy, cannot be done in North- India becaum the sugarcane does not 
flower there. Aitempts are being made to obtedn new varieties by crossing thin indige- 
nbus oanes wi^ ^iok tropibal ones, thus csombining useful characters of the two classes. 
Hardy, .lopderately thin, rich oanes are aimed at, which will g^w in North India to 
maturi^ and be allle to withstand the local indifferent treatment at the hands of the 
ryot. wach. an ideal is net unattainable is shown, in the first {dace, in t^t crosses 

Hbpvb otMidaed^ not at preset in, sufficient quantity or sufficiently studied 

fpr..d&Mbdtfa 8 i iatldi sepimcSy, because^ a trial of such a cross has been rendered i>ossible 
by A seedling oone ramed there was obtained in Madras and forwarded 

triait by Stmaa^cane Exp^*t^ to Shahjahanpur. It was obtained in J'ava by oroes* 
ef l^hilh|nhnnptir with the rich Oher^n *’ of JaW 
It some years at the 0 hah|ahanpur Perm by Mr. Olaxhe, andT 
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the accounts received have been very favourable as to its growth, in that last year all:, 
the available setts (some 9 lakhs in number)- were eagerly taken up by the cultivator. 
Another variety was introduced by the advice of the sugarcane expert into the Partab. 
garh Parm, and it has rapidly extended until, in the present year, some hundred acres 
are under it near that place. These two cases are given as a sample of the work which 
it is intended to carry out when the new varieties, being evolved at Coimbatore, are 
ready for distribution. Altogether some 120,000 cane seedlings have been raised at the 
cnne-breeding- station, and it is confidiently ^alnticipahed that, from tamong these, 
and those still being obtained, it will be possible to allocate suitable seedlings for 
every part of India. It has been estimated that the results of the introduction of new 
and better canes into Madras some years ago by the Siamalkota Sugar-station have 
culminated in a gain of Rs, 25 per acre, totalling 25 lakhs a year. If the improvement 
*in North India reaches the modest sum of Its. 5 per acre, it will mean ten crores a year 
in tlie ryots’ pockets. 

It is perhaps needless to point out that, if such an improvement cap be brought 
about, the question of sugar-making in India will enter on an entirely new phase. The 
price of gur would be regulated all over the count:^ and probably considerably r^uced 
by the greater yields obtainable, and there would be a surplus available, with more 
suitable cane varieties, for the flotation of sugar-making concerns. But the whole 
-question has its complications, and I do not think that useful results can be obtained 
with certainty, unless a large view is maintained and the work is properly organised. 


(v) Fmt'n.d/ing of a Sugcar Dej^artm^int for India. 

Por this purpose I would suggest the formation of a small Si:^ar department for India 
t© be placed directly under the Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. I 
would indicate some of its objects in the following manner, but it is inevitable that the 
relative importance of the different lines of work would only be clearly understood as ^ 
progress could be reported : — 

(1) The collection into one office of the scattered information recorded regarding 
the character of the sugarcane tracts in India, the varieties grown, the methods <5 
cultivation and of making the fl.nished product. 

(2) The collection of similar information regarding ‘ all previous attempts at 
founding sugar factories, with the reasons for their discontinuation. 

Much of this information (under 1 and 2) is now to be found in the £.leB of various 
Secretariat and other offices in the Provinces, but it is not available, and it is deenrable 
to get it together, collate it and, doubtless in some cases to publish it in book form or 
otherwise, to serve as a basis for future work. 

(3) A continuation of the work on improving the class of canes growing in different 
parts oi the country. 

(4) An organised investigation into the local practices of gur-making throughout 
the country, with the object of introducing improvements according to. the local con- 
ditions. 

(5) A special study of the possibility of starting a sugar-making industry in the 
various tracts where sugarcane i!s grown. 

For such a department to be effective I would suggest the attachment of the? follow- 
ing experts : — 

(1) A factory expert. He should be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
in India as regards factory work, labour difficulties, general cultivation and the use of 
byproducts. It^ would be an advantage if he had a working knowledge of the factories 
and plantations in Java, where the conditions are somewhat srmilar to those in India. 

(2) An Pngineer for the study of existing installations and thb preparation of 
new models and combinations for gur and sugar-making. 

(3) A chemist for the study of the cane juice and fibre, to conduct ripening tests 
and manurial experiments, and to assist in the factory work. 

(4) An Agriculturist, whose main duty would be to study the local conditions of 

soil and climate as affecting the need of irrigation and drainage, the proper for 

planting and reaping and the relative periods of growth in different tracts. 

^ (6) A Botanist, for the study of the numerous varieties existing, '^e transference 
of varieties from place to place and the raising of now seedling canes for each traot. 

Such a department would, at the outset, be largely engaged in collecting material 
already existing in the country, so as to gain experience as to the proper lines for work. 
It should therefore be in close touch, consultatively, wi^ the Provincial Departments 
of Agriculture interested in the crop, and should be prepared to asidst and further any 
work now bein^ cairied on by advice or in any other way. Where local effort is con- 
sidered insufficient, it should inaugurate plantations or experiments on its own initiative» 
but I would specially desire that local efrorts should be encMiurag^, because the officers 
on the spot will of necessity have the most reliable first hand information as to the. 
conditions and possibilities of their traot. The work at present beix^ conducted on suger 
and the sugarcane is scattered and, for the best results to be obtain^, I feel sure raat 
jt needs to be organised under one head. 
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Note on other questions connected with the organisation of technical and 
8o^entif^o de^artmervtsi 


From what I have said regarding the Agricultural Department in India it wUl not 
be su^juaing that I am ot the opinion that ^he foundation and development of industrial 
and te^nical research departments, allowing for variations in character in special 
cases, should, on general principles, be gradual at first, according to special individual 
needs, and not, from the start, htted into a general scheme. If a large sum of money 
is voted for the establishment of a new department and it is started de novo, there is 
little doubt in my mind that there will be a good deal of' waste of time and money 
before it settles down into profitable and safe lines. Instances can easily be selected in 
the historv of the AgricuKural Department given above, and other cas^B will doubtless 
occur to the Members of the Commission. 'J^is fault is the natural result of a lack of 
careful detailed groundwork beforehand and accurate knowledge of the conditions 
which it is desired to -improve . If, for instance, more time had been available for the 
foundation of the Central Agricultural Kesearch Institute for India, I do not think 
that it would have been located at Fusa, and 1 consider that the money spent in the 
building of some of the pTOvinclal Agricultural Colleges might have been more economic- 
ally spent in an increase in the work carried on by district officers. 


There are thus two entirely different methods of founding Kesearch Institutes : 

(i) Commencing in a small way, with a few experts, dealing with a few carefully 
selected subjects. ""If progress is made it will be along safe lines, and, once it has begun, 
advances will bo cumulative,, and it will soon be necessary for a larger scheme to be ini- 
tiated. There is every likelihood then that such schemes will develop along sound lines. 
But there is, at present, a great difficulty here, of which I am fully aware. Much will 
depend on continuity 6f policy under different individual members of Government res- 
*I>onsiblo for the departoent, and it will often; be difficult to allocate funds just when they 
are needed for expansion. When the Agricultural Department in India was started some 
ten years ago I pointed out the danger of this building from above downwards, but was 
at once told that if we did not prepare big schemes we should not get the money. There 
were at that time ample funds for disj^sal and the Government of India was prepared 
to earmark a considerable annual subsidy for each Province, provided that a suitable 
scheme was presented, and iff we did not each of usi rise to the occasion with a big scheme 
I was told that we should be permanently crippled. 

(iD For^ a large scheme to be sketched out, the details of which would be filled in 
later. The advantages and disadvantages of this have already been given. Money 
would thus bo secured, but it would be more or less a matter of chance as to whether 
this could be profitably employed in the absence of experience, only to be gained by 
the successes or failures of- a smaller affair. 

There is no doubt that there is abundant room for an enormous expansion of scientific 
work in India and that this will add greatly to the resources of the country, but, for 
the best results, I believe that new enterprises should be started on a small scale and 
the gretiter development should, in almost all cases, only be attempted after the section 
has justified its existence by sound spade work. This will obviously depend, in the 
first instance, on a settled policy on the part of Government for the allocation of funds 
whenever they are needed for expansion, and this is perhaps the main factor in the 
situation. Money is not always available, and, this being so, a reserve fund should be 
started and held inviolate for future needs. 


The linking up of the different sections of industrial research will, as a natural 
corollary, come at a later time, and I am not in favour generally of the foundation of 
large central institutes, at the outset. The conditions in different parts of India vary so 
widely that it is often essential to study them on the spot, and any number of visits 
frinu. such a centralised institute will not equal the intimate local Imowledge which is 
often necessary before' prcrgpress can be made. 1 may perhaps be excused for again 
drawittg an ■ example from the local Madras Department of Agriculture. After some 
eight years’ j^oxk in small way, the results obtained were analysed by Government 
and iff was divided that it was time for a step onwards. Drawing on our experience, we 
pointed out that 'there was greater need of increase district work than in the increase 
in speoialisbi, ancT a new scheme was evolved by which Government allocated between 
two andjl^rree Inkhw a year for new salaries alone for this section of the work. It is not 
likely that a further^ s&p will be taken for a number of years, in fact, until the results 
of thief 'Expansion are fully studied. It is to my mind not improbable that the ne^ 
move may Ibeifor more experts to deal with the problems which will be presented by this 
furthtfznihute study ef the country’s conditions, but we have at pve&nt settled down 
to fill in the details of the new expansion and give it a fair* trial. 

The auction on the co^rdinatibn of research so ^as to prevent possible overlapping 
DMky be duispiissed here. This, is seems to me, will vary according to the nature of the 
subject f^J^i^ stage-of development. 
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The only' body that I know of whicdi is concerned with this Mpeot of scioni^o ^rk 
is the Board of Sci^tific Advice. Its members Are, naturally, the executive heads 
the ' various Government departments engaged in any scientific work in India. 1 do-ilbt 
very much whether it has had any influence in the matter. As far. as I can see it is, 
at present, mainly concerned with the collection into one volume of the summarised 
results of each year’s scientific work in the different Government departments. This is 
a useful publication and perhaps it is as well that the energies of the Board are confined 
to its production', for I do not see in what way it can be of any other service. 


In a well organised and numerous department dealing with the whole of India, 
such as the Forest Department, it is possible that unnecessary duplication of work might 
occur, but there is surely an efficient machinery for the allocation of definite pieces 
of work to specially selected officers and preventing any unnecessary overlapping. The 
Agricultural Department consists of separate units and there is no such machinery. 
But, with the comparatively small number of officers engaged and the vast field for 
their work, the question does not acquire the same importance. It has, however, arisen, 
and was discussed by the Board of Agriculture when meeting, at Coimbatore. It was the 
almost unanimous opinion of the Board that no attempt should be made at preventing any 
such possible overlapping and, indeed, that, considering the diverse conditions of the 
different provinces oi the country, it would be a positive advantage for officers to attack 
similar problems, as any disadvantages would be more than counterbalancedf by obtaining 
results bearing on the same subject under different conditions. 

I consider it undesirable to apply any general rule, but that each subject should 
be considered on its merits. Generally speaking, overlapping as it is called, should be 
encouraged. My own experience, as an officer engaged in studying a single subject in 
all parts of India, is that every bit of work done on my subject by independent Provincial 
■officers is of value to me, and I would gladly see a great increase in the number of 
workers, even although I have not the least control over the character of the work done. 
One of my greatest difficulties is the lack of direct first hand^ knowledge of the crops and 
their characters in the different Provinces, and I gladly welcome any piece of work 
produced on my subject. 


Even if a special problem is attacked by two independent officers in different 
institutes, I regard it as probable that the value of the results obtained 
will be greatly increased by ’the confirmation or criticism thus obtained, 'and I 
am strongly of opinion that, in the vast majority of cases, no restraint should be put 
upon any worker desirous of attacking any problem of importance. But, as I have said 
before, cases must be judged on their merits, and no general rules should be attempted. 


Btody of foreign 
methods. 


Befezeaee Libraries. 


I regard it as of increasing importance that facilities should be extended for officers 
engaged in scientific work in this countiy to study methods practised elsewhere. It is 
inevitable that the experience giained after a few years’ residence in -India will alter 
their outlook as regards the conditions,, and the character of the problems to be attained. 
In many cases, also, new lines of work are suggested by Go ’ w rn ment, of which the 
officer has no experience. This has been recognised lij GnTjui jiiniMti uiiil detailed rules 
have been laid down on the subject. I do not consider thwt rules will tend to 

encouiuge men to take study le^ve, in that they are penalisecl fijKaucially. It is perhaps 
more important that such visits to foreign countries should made early in thdir 
seivice, say after three or four years’ work, and the principle of oUly alIow:^g.:hiid^fHE>ay 
with a subsistence allowance which will barely cover his tc»ut-of>pock»t eacp^fis^ in ' 
certain cases will certainly not do so, will usually mal^: it mr** ffiniuicial 

reasohs,, for an officer to avail himself of the privilege, tt must: he immdikbered that in 
the early years .of his service he is at ihe; bottom of his scale of mi d fa^ f-pay under 

these conditions is such a handicap that all leave is carefully avcdma.' While ^n du^, 

J maintain that an officer should nave higher p»y than wjiegi M furlough aud, ifAhis 
duty entails heavy extra expenses, as will be Uase if h^ VSKIi ether ooua^;^’^ than 
England, that a suitable allowance should be granted the^leeatef in 

the country visited.' In makiug these recommendatidlM^v ^ould c^nphjmlae nomt „ ^ 

of view, not that the granting of study Itsave is a privilege to the St 

permanent gain to Government in tJie oharacter of his work, and 
case, such terms should be granted as to enoourage officers to nriilffl fft ninii|fl[rr»a ^ 
l^he existing rules arq extremely exsicting and it s^ms probable an dlfhser Wttli 
leave due to him will choose, to use suchTenve and p^ceed with hi^ study, in, , 

to submitting himself to be tied down as he would' be under the existmg ruldi^ ' ; 

The founding of refeieisee libraries is a matter of serione impontsnce to 

technical departments in India. 1 have no experience excepting thet gain^ f^m the 
library of the 'dgricnltUTal' Department in hCadras, which 1. had charge at one tipie. A 
great number ofwoks l^ve been added during TeoentT^nu In nmn y ^i w ft ihmre 
are very oonsidera^io I would point out that the founding fit a UlMWVy dnes- not 

only depdnd on thi> readfiaess of Guvemment to buy books. Much WUI 'on 
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vol»»^W o* s]^W sections, and it often happens that sndh have their 

jrfivate and ^ve Uttle direct concern in Ettin^ out that of the department. 

"W^hile tha acaie of p^iodmals received is on a g^enerous scale, the addition of up-to-date 
volumes on special subjects leiaves much to be desired. 

Bui' there is a more jmjrortant aswct of the question, which is usually lost sight of. 

The immediate control of library has been voluntarily taken by one of the experS, who 
is veiy ftilly emplojred in his own section. Under him it is in charge of an ordinary clerk. 

The result of this is that progress in arranging and adding to the half-formed library is 
slow and spasmodic. New books are sometimes urgently needed, and the plan usuallv 
adopted in such cases is for the officer desiring them to prefer to purchase &em himsetf 
to BubmjttiM to the inevitable delays in obtaining sanction and purchasing them in 
the usual official way. I think thht this state of tnings could le largely remedied by 
placing a f^ily qualified scientific assistant in the library, the attachment of a clerk 
with unscientmc^ knowledge having proved itself unsatisfactory in many respects. The 
work in a technical library of any size cannot be properly undorlaken by an ordinary 
clerk. A scientific head should be able to prepare analyses of the contents of periodicals, 
subject and pamphlet catalogues and so forth, all of which are essential, if the various 
experts are to make full use of the library, without the expenditure of much time and 
labour in hunting up references. 

My knowledge of this is not extensive, but I have followed its course with interest The Indisa 8ai*noe 
and. have from the first done all in my power to make it a success. I regarded it from tfwo 
main points of view. In the first place, with the increasing departmental publications, 
there was little done to interest the general public in science, and, in the second, the 
great predominance of scientific work in these publications was written by Uiiropeons ; 
they do not appear to offer any easy medium for work by Indians. 

« . (1) The main function of the Indian Science Congress is, in my 

opinion, that of interesting public opinion in the importance of scientific 
work. In this respect I would compare it with the British Association, at 
any rate in the period during which I used to attend its meetings (some 
twenty-five years ago^. It is a purely unofficial bo<ty and its work is entirely voluntary. 

Tho British Association has no executive p>owers, depending solely for its in]9uence on 
generally impressing the public. I would therefore entrust the Indian Science Congress 
with no powers and keep it rigidly unofficial. There is no doubt tbat it has been 
thus far greatly helped by official recognition, but I look forward to the time when 
this will no longer be necessary. 

(2) The second point is an exceedingly interesting one, in that it brings up the 
question as to whether the native of this country is adapted for research. Hitherto it 
has been foxind necessary ta engage Europeans for most of the appointments which car^ 
with them the need for research, and by far the bulk of the work is done by them, ft 
“has been held by some that, under this regime, there is little chance of the Indian 
developing a scientific bent and, if he does, that he stands little chance of getting into 
print. I looked forward to the Indian Science Congress, being purely voluntery and 
unofficial, as a meh^ Jay .wrhich this question as to the adaptability of the Indian mind 
fbr research could IWscdvsil^ and incidentally, that it would offord the means whereby the 
In^an worker would lie efioouraged to make ^e first flights, which are always the most ' 
difficult. On looking over the lists of papers, without in any way j[udgmg of th«v 
< ^latl>i^a^va^ue, X thiii^ that the Qongress has more than justified its existence frona this 
ef vjew alone. The papers are almost equally divided between Indian and Buro- 
pean fsdlrkers, an4^tlie form^ should be encouraged to the utmost to improve the type 
of pajMis. th^^hai^ c^tribut^. Of course, it must be remembered that the^Buropean 


its cuaturaL^yi'IJiltl'’— tt-x — - v— — a ^ 

bad filqiiig, enogHi^^ inde^atttent work on the part of their assistants, and the 

re8ulfj»0f SUdbAgres^ wor ^ Ln ^^ M respect will doubtless be of great ultimate assistance 
.in the ad'^AApemeVt o^^cienSRij^ndla. 

t ^ Xf iy 1 nn with Government Departments is to be avoided and those subjects 

should ij ci my aipiiiacm receive the greatest help where the Indian writers predominaty. 
T^us tl)» linTO Ethnograp^ peculia^ their own and have made a good show in 

Phyaios, Botany ancf Gteology. T?h«ro are very few. Indian papers in Zoology 
attd Jtenoulture haB*been practically left untouched by them, jihowdng that this subject 
has Va a special departmental encouragement. I doubt as to tho wisdom of including it 
in the |Aperc| redd ^fq^ the Congress. 

i vtgard the OengMs as ma^y of use |or the enoou^efa^t of those a^cwkera 
^ho Inssie not their own of .tmblioation, and this “^ptill in^ude many professors m 

Collages. work should bo sncouragod for, m ^0 p^, i^as hmmt all too commcm 

te to ho ocnteiift with their profeMkmal duties, often^ hea.^^ aneugh, and mmh 

nsafa|,wpflafc|J^ baan lost to the country. 
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I do not tJiink that anjthinff can be done to inama the 
but 1 would gladly see a graduu diacontinuance of offioiial help in 

that’ the movement shows itself able to become eatablishM ' withotd^: ubdi fbSp* As 
industrial development proceeds, and new worhers ent^'the £eld, doubtleM the fYinjfltiiiiij 
will enlarge its borders^ but ^ere should be no discouragement of pu|?ely ae&nuno 
papers.. 

Noth. — Dr. C. A. Barber did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No, 268.* 

Rao Basadttb. M. Abumugam Pillai, Retired Deput/y Collector and Agent, 

Sri Chithamharra Vinayakar Mills (Limited), Koilpatti, 

Wbitten Evidence. 

India is a country possessing great possibilities for the development of indusiries 
agricultural or otherwise. Its wealth should be measured by its capacity to produce 
raw materials. It has plenty of capital but it is scattered and shy. It merely requires 
to be concentrated and organised. Its people are possessed of natural- intelligence 
not in any way inferior to other nations^ but it remains dormant and requires to be 
stimulated and led into useful channels. 

At present the country is industrially behind many countries by several decades, 
and unless it is proposed to make heroic efforts it will not be possible for it to overtake 
them. The Governments in India mean well and want to do much but are handicapped* 
in the adoption of necessary policy on account of the importance of Imperial interests 
of the Home Government which are afEected by international considerations. ^ Hence 
all efforts made in India have necessarily to proceed on lines of least resistance. 
Then there is also the question of agricultural industry which must for ever remain 
predominant in India. Any other industry started or developed should be so regulated 
that it does not injuriously affect the agricultural industry lest it should give rise to 
many social problems which are now happily absent in India but are convulBing many 
European and other countries where agriculture plays a subordinate part to other 
industries. 

Keeping the above facts in view, 1 beg to offer my opinion on the questions raised 
by the Commission. 

I wanted to raise capital for the improvement of the Spinning Mill at Koilpatti 
but could not succeed. Private capitalists hesitate on account of previous failure 
while the rules of the Madras (Pi*esidency) Bank do not permit of lendihg or advancing 
money on the security of buildings and machinery of the mill. 

i'oT small industries,, capital is ordinarily available from private money lenders 
and ** funds ** (credit societies worked on co-operative principle^. I have experience 
as a director and shareholder in some of these funds ** . For big industries,* company 
formation under the Indian Coinpanies Act where a few capitalists play an important 
part is the main source from which capital is drawn. 

Thh capital so raised is genercil^ sufficient only to meet the initial outlay on 
builHings and machinery and ]^ant. For working exnenses capital is raised by borrow- 
ings chiefly from the Presidency Bank on the security of joint and several promissory 
notes of two or more persons unconnected with each other in general partnership and 
to some extent from private^ money lenders. Peposits of ^ sui^lus money are very 
seldom made in industrial businesses. Debentures of the Indian industrial conoem s^ltS t 
recognised by„ Government are not popular. The result is Jthstt persons on 
security money is obtained from banks have to be shown special ‘ooncessions and paid 
commission^ in addition to interest payable to the Bank, etc., oh borrowed capitcd at 
rates which*are not fixed but which fluctuate from time to time according to the oonditic^ 
of the money market; These conditions imposed at the very outset seriously haxikper 
the success of the industiy. This is my experience. 

In the present , state of this part of the country, co-operative societies a|e boimd 
to remain mainly credit societies including as one aihongst their objects, assistanoe to 
small industries. In Ihis i^||r jsettage industries such as weavings oil pressing, eit^.- 
peculiar to thoAocalities hynmaich tl^ societies arm situated are encouraged aam' have 
proifsed complete success. ^ ’*** ^ " a 

Oo-operati^ve societies shoum be encouraged wherever there is sot^M for the devidop- 
ment of-oottagS industries on a large soala^ such as weaving infd3cmjM%ram» ICayavardm, 
Tiiiiiij r#lt I fiil ~~ Cuddalore; pottery ip Panrutti and so on. Theoi^g^mua- 

tion odflSiBe Msbiild be decided^ bn the paeuiiaritiM>j^ iiie XocaMty- its 

people.i#'One thing reqnired in common for ali such SScietiehrsP^t ahionld 

Teooghise thbiSa,ea^ in the manner it^deserves. 





• jllflilr' tfeft difficulties iu raiflinff capital, (2) to relieve industries from 

thb ooindi‘«6ii0*^jjr tfcey are 'liaxupered, and (3) to encourag^e tlie establislLiuent o± 

co-opMutiTe sOtpetiesi audr assist tkem, the remedy appears to lie mainly in the establish- 
meBt of a <jK» vernment 'Qentml Industrial Sank for each province with branches at 
necessmry -ohntres. TThe Presidency Sank has enough to do and more, and the method 
in which it is financed renders it unsuitable for the encouragement of the establishment- 
of industries and their development. The mode of financing the Industrial Bank 
must be such that, should the Mnk in carrying out the business entrusted to it which 
must be on lines ^ different from those prescribed for the Presidency Banks,, by any 
ohance incur lose ifTmay only in the last resort fall on the general revenues. 

1 have had some experience as a Sevenue Officer, of financial aid by Oovemment 
in the construction of wells and purchase of cattle and seed by the ryots, and the 
supply of yam to weavers diiring famine. 

1 consider that of the several methods of Government aid enumerated under ques- aoTenunent 
tion 6, (a) the grant of loans and (b) the supply of machinery and plant on th© hire- aMistanoe. 
purchase system are the best and may be made a permanent feature of the Government* a 
industrial policy.^ _The other methods may be. required from time to time in helping 
paitOular or individual concerns. Special Government control may not be welcome 
and may^ stulti^ the very object of the aid. Submission of periodical returns for 
informatiqn as is now enforced by banking agencies, and audit of accounts and inspec- 
tion of the premises and machinery as in the case of non-aided companies and factories, 
followed by advice on technical and business matters appear to be sufficient as> safeguards. 

If however the directors of any aided industry at any time find it necessary that the' 
working of the concern must be taken up under direct Government management or 
brought under some sort of Government control, their application may be granted on 
such terms and conditions as may be found suitable to the exigencies of the case. 

Even in respect of an enterprise not receiving any form of Government aid, the 
Government should exercise paternal care and keep themselves informed of its condition 
and progress through the Inspector of Factories or the District Magistrate who is now 
required^ to inspect it periodically, and should give the proprietors timely warning 
and advice telling them, if necessary, the assistance which the Government are prepared 
to give to it to set right matters. 

Q. - 16-16. — I have personal knowledge of the benefits received by th© spinning TochmoiJ aid. 
industry from the research conducted by the Government Agricultural Department in 
the matter of cotton. 

Q, 17. — The loan of Government experts may be made to private firms and com- 
panies on the same terms as loan of Gk>vemment officials is given to land-holders and 
Native States under th© Foreign Se^ice Buies (Civil Service Begulations). 

Q. 18. — There should b© no restriction on the publication of th© results of researches 
made bv a Government paid expert while attached to a private business if the publica- 
tion will be for 'the good of the country. This must be made a condition precedent to 
the loi^ of a Government expert. If th© private concern had incurred expenditure 
on this account it must be compulsorily purchased by Government. 

Q. 19-20.-— Whenever there is an improvement made in connection with any form Demonrtrstion 
of industry which it is not possible to learn without demonstration, th© duty o| demon- faotoriM. 
stration may be undertaken by Government. 

Q. 26-27. — India’s natural resources are almost unlimited and any knowledge that BavTeya f or 
may exist now will have to be supplemented by further surveys from time to time., industrial purposes 
Any technical ' STirvey should be preceded by th© collection of information by Govern- 
ment officials of the Bevenue, forest and other departments who during their' tours 
have discovered the existence of any source of raw products useful for industries. 

’<2. 28-33. — I have not had experience of commercial museums or purely industrial ootnmexoial 
eadiwitions, but I have heard it said that except in the matter of some of our cottage museums. 
indnjFtriee which cannot be supplanted by machinery worked by power, th^^y expose our 
weakhesa and assist other enterprising people 'to capture our markets. Every Indian 
shop where the products of minor and unorganised industries are sold, is an exhibition 
ih i'tself. - as 

Q. 34. — have heard it froin my Europefm friends that th© absence of Indian trade 
representatives in Great Britain is a ^eat disftdvantage to the success of Indian trade./ xaprMsn^kttvsa, 

Q. 37-38. — It will idseful Govaknment departments 'v^ich use imported 
articles piab]isli list of these adrticles. The rules relating^^ the purchase of stores by patrons^*" 
Govemm^t^epartmente hiiye undex^ne many chaxig€^|ffirecent years j^at it appears 
iii:inece8s«^ tax!^ef«i!iiihe.z^«lhges ftpraent. - " 

Q* do not^tiimk that the laaitl, policy of ifpsvemment has been Iaii4;mUc^ 

hav^ ' The I^d Aoquisiidon Act, as it^is* cannot help 

bhni.i 2 axti 4 s"^^ aohilU&s landb for thelf'^^rposes through Governmentr^Mlincy " 

j^Zto^to use theii wo#Iika^ 

Xand^ Act ilsems aBnost to 

^ auitaj^y. It w01. be'.ja^^paslixl " 
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and valuable form of aid if Government oan provide land for selected industriaf con<> 
cems free of cost, or free of rent, or on favourable reiufc for a term of years on 'conditien 
that the work shall be executed within a stated time and maintained in *J>roper order. 

" Tl»e Court, of Wards may be authorised to start industries whatever they have 

surpluses in any estate instead o‘f handing them over in ftill to the ward on the^ 
rendition of his estate. 

Tntining of labour^. Q. 44-45. — My experience of the measures adopted in the Ginning and Spinning 

Factory at Koilpatti leads me to suggest the following as steps calculated to improve 
the labourers" efficiency and skill : — 

(1) Building of huts in close proximity to the factory for the accommodation <ft; 
the labourers. 

(3) Provision of light refreshment to half timers. 

(3^ Giving bonus on the excess work turned out over the minimum fixed. 

(4) Grant of holidays at times in addition to those allowed by the statute. 

(5) Making unskilled labourers to work jointly with skilled labourers. 

(6) Promotion to higher pay of such that show efficiency and skill, 

• Notwithstanding all the above privileges and concessions in force, there is yet a 

tendency on the part of the labourers to scamp work. This is due to a want of sense 
• ' of dut>, caused by the want of any kind of moral training. We are trying to introduce 

steps for the imparting of this training and as a first step have started a school for 
ou?r half timers where they are given elementaiy lessons in the three R "s. I consider 
, -jUbiat the above measures are sufficient for general adoption. For the ginning and 
* '^A^nuing, industry in which I have bad experience, the institution of Provident Funds 
' will do good. 

C*- 46-48. — My experience in training apprentices is limited to Koilpatti Factory 
and home industries. The training obtained is good enough for practical purposes, 
and can be rendered more efficient with some theoretical training c^ded to it. Such" 
theoretical training with practical courses is’ given in some of the industrial schools 
now established in several places in this Presidency. The best way to develop and 
co-ordinate the two systems is to compel or induce students trained in industrial schools, 
either aided or un-aided to attach themselves to some factory workshop, or approved 
workmen as apprentices. Even during the training period, the students may be taken 
on excursiops to visit factories, etc., which can be arranged with the permission of the 
owners thereof. 

Q. 49. — We are having a day school for short time employees of our factory who 
are worked on the three hours shift system. This school is situated close to the mill 
This has nroved a very great success and has also added in a way to the efficiency of 
their work at the factory. I have no experience of night schools. But such schools 
cannot help all short time emjjloyees unless they live within easy reach of the school. 
The development of schools will depend upon the amounts which the factory owners 
are willing to spend and which the Government can afford to aid them with. The 
scope is unlimited. 

Q. 50. — The industrial schools in this Presidency are under the control of tfie Dir- 
ector of Public Instruction who is the head of the Denartm^t of Education. This 
I think, is as it ought to be. Industrial education cannot be improved without the aid 
of gener&l education. The Department of Industries need have no control over these 
schools financ^lly but may be allowed to prescribe the curriculum of studies to 
adopted in siv^ stAiools and to inspect them and advise on matters professional. 

Qf 61.— *^For the training of supervising and technical staff such as supervisors 
and manager^ Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay may be taken as 
a^od'el aild ‘yB^tnstfCution similar to it may be established at Madras. I believe there 
is alssshdy « |ilhJ>oslU^^id^.hffeot. r 

^ u2i, — W hett ah - jrxpe'rt of a private firm is selected by the Government to stv 
condi^cdBlNM^ meth'ddi ox other countries he may be given the same privileges allcf 
to 0bvemififent Sot^aflfic and Technical experts (see question 77). ^ 

Q. 63. — W^henever any Government assistance is given to private firms, it must 
always be made a oendition precedent to the grant of such assistance, that technical 
experts dented by Government should Jbe trained , such ^factories. The circum- 
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TKere U a Director oi Industries besides a Director oi Agriculture for Madras. OfE<^ * 

Botb tbese ofi^cesn are occupied by oificew of tbe Indian Civil Service. l:bey may- bo 
termed non-expert ofdcials. Tbese two directors bave for tbeir assistants or subordinates 
trained experts. I doubt if any of tbe latter is a business-nian. As directors bave 
to take a long range view from tbe production of tbe raw material to tbe consumption 
of tbe finisbed product, tbey must be men possessed of great administrative talent. 

An expert or a business man is a specialist and moves witbin a certain groove and be 
develops gz^t efficiency wben be is supported by an experienced administrative bead. 

Tbe Director of Industries should travel and visit industrial centres not only in India 
but also in other continents. A Director assisted by experts and businessmen is all 
that seems required for the present. A Soard of Industries or an Advisory Doard for 
each province seems unnecessary. If the Directors of the different provinces meet in 
conference once a year or so, no separate form of machinery need be devised to correlate 
their separate activities. 

Q. 77. Government technical and scientific experts should be encouraged to study Study of foreign 

-conditions and methods in other countries by the grant of study leave, honorariums, methodB. 
and, in cases where necessaiy, their travelling expenses. 

Q. 78. — It is very necessary that a library of technical and scientific works of Bofoxenoe librariei 
reference should be established at some centre, and all industrial concerns invited to 
become members of it. Much difficulty is«at present experienced for want of a consulting 
library. ^ • 

Factory Inspectors employed at present not being experts are not in a po»iti<^ \ i - 
to give professional advice during their inspections. The work which is at pi’ejBent- * 
done by them may be efficiently performed by the District Magistrate, who is ex-officio 
Inspector, and his assistants. It is imperative that a Fiactory Inspector should be 
expert ** and be relieved of the drudgery of 3 or 4 inspections a year of each 
factory which under present regulations reduces him to the position of a fault finder. 

He must be able to do substantial good to the industries even though his visit may be * 
limited to one in each year. 

The propagation of up to date knowledge on commerce and industry remains a CoxnmeroUl . 
desideratum. Whatever information is available should be made known at once, if it intelligence, 
is to be of use, both in Dnglish and Vernaculars by means of special monographs and 
leaflets widely circulated with Government Gaaettes. Industrial concerns and news- 
papers may be advised to register their addresses and may be supplied with copies of the 
publications. 

Railway freights form an important factor in the making or unmaking of big itailwey freighta. 
industrial concerns. I had a grievance in respect of railway freight for coal and cotton 
which was however recently removed by the Railway Company at the instance of the 
Director of Industries. Railways, whether managed by the State or by companies, 
should regulate' their freights on specific goods consigned to particular localities or 
even particular industrial concerns of sufficient magnitudik and importance to deserve 
public or Government support,, so that the success of the industry may be preserved 
from injury by foreign competition. 


I have no complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries. 
I have been actively concerned in ginning and spinning industries. 


Jail oompetition. 
So far as General. 


is used for purposes other than the manufacture of cloth, its price not at times 

co-ordinate with the price of yarn. Japan’s competition is beciqpQijig-uaaiiora and s^re 
pronounced every day, and unless Government anti its.- ||pld|^r hi|lp .it < 

threatens to imperil Indian industry. The shipping fieigllt fgn c<»ton from* Igfdnk to ' 
J|y[»an went down to Rs. 17 per ton net in 1916 as^the result of an Agreemea^Jbwtween the 
^fawners and the ship-owners of Japan. This is the rate the %>aih Indian Railway 
ctorge for a distance of about 225 miles even at the reduced concession rate. 

The Indian Faqj^ries Act restrict the working of textile factories to 12^ hours a 
day while in Japan, mills worlc^ both day and night and their working hours average 
over 20 hours a ^y. Thte^e 4h(^P^'iGknwmment Iielp spinners with subsidies and jguarantee 
good dividends. These enabM J apanase merchants tn^., tl^^pfic^*Sf 
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proposed will not interfere with, the cultivation and improvement of cotton in this 
country and will at the same time help to develop the spinning and weaving industry 
to the desirable extent. 

Q. 113. — X think if proper investigation is made it will be found that clay suitable 
to ma'-.e what is known as ** China clay which is an imported article at present may be 
discovered. Having met with such a clay in Panruti, Cuddalore district, I mentioned 
the fact to the hrm of Narayanaswami Nayudu & .Sons at Nellikuppam who after ex- 
periment supplied me with a quantity of China clay manufactured by them. It was 
inferior to the imported clay but the firm informed me that they could improve it after 
they were able to get the required machinery. 

Note. — Witne&s did not give oral evidence. 


Witness No. 259. 

Mil. A. R. Rangachari, Honorary Secretary ^ M\adura Dyers* Association^ Madura. 

Written Evidence. 

That India is far behind other countries in the world in respect of industrial 
progress is a patent fact. That India offers a fertile field for foreign exploitation is an 
> established truth too. India is in an unfortunate position in that her sons have no 
" hnowiedge of converting her raw materials into finished products, with which nature has 
endowed her most bounteously, and that she has, therefore, to look to the foreign agencies 
to vend her. raw products. One other feature, sadder than anything else, is that she 
receives finished products in exchange for her raw ones and that the value of the former 
far exceeds that of the latter. One cannot deny that this is a great drain upon her 
wealth. How long can a country sulimit itself to such a drain and how long can its 
wealth stand? XJnder the circumstances, it is a good augury that the Government has 
taken up the question and instituted- this Commission to diagnose the causes that have 
led to the industrial degeneration of the country and to suggest remedies therefor. 

To this industrial torpor, the people and the Government have alike conl^ributed. 
The people have been selfish and contented themselvcvS with very meagre earnings accru- 
ing from the conservative class of trades and professions. They have paid little attention 
to the development of industries and they have with avidity, taken the part of middlemen 
between the foreign supplier and the local consumer. The masses lack education and 
those that have received education have had little or no grounding in applied sciences. 
Men that have received higher education have taken to learned professions and until they 
found the avenues for those professions either over-crowded or closed to them, 
they had not remembered that “Labour is Honor Then, again, ’ people have no 
union amongst themselves **and do not co-operate with each other. Individualism 
plays the largest 7 )art. Indian money is. very shy. The investment of capital on 
machinery is very commonly considered as a waste. There is no mutual confidence 
between the capitalist and the trained worker. The capitalist poisons himself with the 
belief that money is omnipotent and the trained man languishes that money is not at his 
command. On the whole, all along the people have been contending themselves with 
what came into their hands,, without giving serious thought to the uplift of the industrial 
condition of the country. 

The Government on its part has been assiduous with the administration of the 
cduntry and devoted little or no time to its industrial regeneration. It has not provided 
the people with schools for industrial training. It has not seen that free and compulsory 
primary education given to the masses and the establishment of institutions for imparting 
' scientific education on practical lines are the prime factors in the welfare of a country 
socially, 'politically, industrially and commercially. 

There has been no financial help of any magnitude to new or existing 
industries such as Germany and Japan rendered to their peoples. In attribut- 
ing these causes I have not lost sight of the slow awaxening that has 
come both to the ''cople and the Gfovernment. But I believe that neither the people 
nor the Government had adequately grasped the situation ^ until the war came and 
bestired them to more* severe thinking. The war, in spite^’ of its rude aspects, has 
had one benefit. The indolent have been made^ active ^d eyeify country has been 
obliged to take’ a survey of its position. Oo&tries such as America and*^, Japan are 
benefitting by the war. The existence of some industries Jong before the war broke 

out, the availability of capital and expert knowledge and the financial and ether helps 
of _ the Governments concerned have enabled the above countries to consolidate the 
existing industries and build hp new ones Under the favourable .cliuuius4|Ano^ created 
by the war. Whereas, India has lagged behind' and is still engafi^^ ia survey. 
The slow awakening has to ber quick^^ therefore and practical woik oommenebd in the 

immediate future in as many directions .aiS 'possihle^. 
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In tlie first place, confidence must be created between t ^ ^ ihe Govern- 

ment. They must feel together and act together. Unfortunately there are some 
factors which have estranged the people from the Government and made the former to 
suspect the motive of the Government in relation to industries. The maintenance of 
an excise duty on Indian mill made cotton products and the recent enhancement of the 
same are directly opposed to the efiort of the Government towards industrial develop- 
ment. It is an anomaly which ehould be removed at the earliest opportunity. Last year,, 
the Indiiua Government purchased wheat and indigo in India for the Lnglish Govern- 
ment. The same solicitude should have prompteii the former to acquire through the 
English Government some dyes at least for the Indian dyers. The want of such 
Bolmitude was keenly felt by the dyers. Then, the want of check on the import of dyed 
yarns, especially 208, 26s, and 40s. Turkey red, created much heart burning. The 
dyers expected that at least that portion of the dyes used in dyeing yarns to be exported 
to India, could be acquired for them in order to keep their industry going. They were 
baffled in their expectation and they rushed to the conclusion that the Government 
did not sympathise with them. They still consider that their industry is assailed by 
the English dyer. On matters like these the Government ought to bestow their 
attention and meet the people’s wishes. 

The Government must make primary education free and compulsory and extend 
elementary instruction in chemistry in schools so that the country may produce a race 
of chemists. Many centres must be created for imparting technical and scientific 
education. Every high school and every college must provide industrial instruction 
to the students,, so that they may not look to the Government alone for a job or commer- 
cial houses, to rot there life-long as clever and reliable book-keepers or short hand 
typists. The high schools and colleges must prepare the students to enter the industrial 
field and run an industry, may be a cottage industry, or one that is^ capable of being 
developed into a factory industry and fit for being conducted by a private company. 

What industries should be taught in the high schotds and colleges, should depend upon 
the students’ mental calibre. What industrie.^ should be attached to high schools and 
colleges in particular localities should depend upon the requirements of the localities 
and the raw products and the other facilities available there. 

Tanning, oil pressing, purification of oils, manufacture of scented oils, soaps, 
candles,, glass, and perfumes, preserving of fruits, carpentry, smithy, weaving of blankets 
weaving on power driven looms, dyeing cotton, wool, and silk, calico printing, manu- 
facture of heavy chemicals, conversion of hill and other products into finished products, 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals and photographic chemicals are some of the lines that 
can be taken up as work to start w'ith. Sugar manufacture is the most desirable and the 
most neglected. 

Along with industrial education, commercial education should go pari passu for the 
success of an indilstry depends ag much on business management as an expert knowledge 
The business manager must know something of the industry, and the expert, something 
of business. 

The ^eople must themselves turn a new leaf. They must wean themselves from 
self-consciousness which is wrongly understof>d as synonymous with self-confidence. 

They must cidtivate enterprising and inquiring spirit. The capitalist should turn from 
egotism and evince genuine good feeling towards the expert. So long as the capitalist 
wants a handsome profit over and above 9 to 12 per cent interest on his capital he cannot 
®Pply himself heart and soul to an industry. The people must eschew the principle of 
maximum of happiness to minimum of men and spread the principle and work towards 
the achievement of a Minimum of happiness (or, if possible, maximum of happiness) 
to maximum of men 

I shall now turn to the important dyeing industry. This industry in Madura was D}*®ing induitry. 
starf^d long, long ago and solely depended upon natural dyes available in South India 
until alisarin red and aniline colours came in about twenty-five years ago. Since 
the advent of these colours, the industry by rapid strides developed into a big one and 
reached a stage midwa^' between the cottage and mill stages. The war has now laid 
the axe at the root of such an industry. 

The quantity and value of cotton yams and pieces dyed annually in the days of 
natural dyes hold no comparison with those of the period just before the- war. According 
tn my estimate then, the quantity of yarn dyed annually with alizarin red alone 
u'ag 5 million pounds, * worth about 2.6 million rupees.* The value of the alizarin red 
aye used thermn was 3.6 lakhs of rupees. The yam when dyed was valued at 3.6' 
uiillion rupees. If one -prould consider the host of other shades produced in Madura, 
one will find, that the yam quantity is twice five million pounds if not more. One 
rogrettaUe otttofeandiag ia&tvre and yet unavoidable is that this important South 
Indian induatoy is at the mercy of the foreign dye manufacturer. 

This hss another votaxr iu Salem, uet to speak of other less important 

places.' .. ’ 
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Thoug^li the present ubiquitons war bas affe^ed the dyein^r i w iw»4iy evfrywiiM«, 
still the collapse cannot remain for ever. Exceptinip weavizi^ there is prpbaWy no ctner 
industry which better demands and deserves the best attention and enooaragfement from 
the Government than the dyeing industry. The industry re^uiiee developmeiit* Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome green, aniline black, alisarin pink and TuAey red 
are not yet dyed in Madura to any large extent and yarns of these shades are still freely 
imported from foreign coimtries. Some dyers have, made their maiden attempts to dye 
chrome yellow and aniline black with varying degrees of suoc$ess. ^ they had at 
their back the necessary technical knowledge they would have had uniform success. 

At present, the dyers employ only empirical methods in dyeing or they follow the 
recipes of the dye manufacturers with slight modifications, and do not know the funda- 
m^tal principles underlying the processes. For instance they do not know why 
common salt is used in dyeing dark shades with direct colours or why a less quantity 
or no salt, is advised in dyeing light shade with the same colours. They do not know 
why sj>da is added to a dye bath. In the dyeing of a reed colour they do not make out 
whether a defect is due to a want or an excess of alkali or reducing agent. If there 
is a defect by adding one or the other, he has to adjust the bath which means waste of 
dye materials and sometimes the yam. In all Madura except one factory which has 

f ;ot the semblance of a laboratory no other has one. What a wondbr that many a 
actory does not possess a sensitive small balance for weighing small quantities of 
materials for sample dyeing; very often match sticks or seeds or small silver coins are 
used as weights. In their ignorance they do not attach imjjortance to the laboratory 
trials and correct weighing of materials. 

When there is no rationale about an industry possible of development in these days 
, of competition by men of knowledge the industry is sure to go to the wall in the end. 

Dyeing •ohool. To dispel the ignorance of the dyer, to place the industry on a sounder basis an^ 

to substitute the unskilled maistry with skilled foremen who know the work, Madura 
needs urgently a dyeing school. Thanks to the Government of Madras they have 
* sanctioned one to be attached to the local Technical Institute for the accommodation oj 

which a building is now in construction. In order that the school may be of the utmosi 
practical use, it must be provided with an up to date and fully eq^uipped laboratory anc 
a demonstration factory. In fulness of time the Madura dyers will deem this school at 
a blessing when they can get qualified men to be at the helm of their factory, men whe 
know the properties of water,, the materials to be dyed, the dyestuffs and chemicals anc 
who understand the relation of these to each other, men who can match given shadei 
with the least waste and correct defects that so often trouble the dyer. 

In order that the Dyeing School may be of maximum benefit it is essential thai 
instruction must be given in the vernacular of the country as they do in the Calabavai 
Institute in Baroda. At present the Madras Dyeing Fxpert is a Furopean who canno 
employ the medium of the vernacular very conveniently and he should be therefor 
given the assistance of an Indian gentleman knowing the vernaculars. In any esase 
considering that the jurisdiction of the expert extends over the whole Presidency, hi 
would necessarily require some assistance to spread the beneficial influence of the dyein] 
section of the Department of Industries over such a big area. 

The course of instruction should be divided into two — Slower and higher gi^dee 
The low«r grade will be open to all i^n.English knowing candidates such as are sen 
from amongst the maistris or labourers by the factory owners or such of those a 
wish to equip themselves with practical knowledge to fit them as skilled maistris o 
workmen, llie higher grade will admit candidates with not less than Matriculatio: 
or School Final standard of education who will receive both theoretical and practice 
instruction. The Lower grade course may extend from six to twelve months and th 
higher grade from one to two years. The lower-grade will be in charge of Assistan'i 
and the higher grade in charge of the Dyeing Expert. ^ 

Calico printing is very closely allied to the dyeing industry and there is very littl 
of it in. India. About two or three years ago, I heard that the cidico. printin 

mills, which were doing excellent work, had to close down owing to European oon^et 
tion. Though statistics are not at hand, I can vouchsafe that the quantity of prmte 
fabrics coming into India is enormous as is evidenc^ by the spectnebe of dtoth e^ps i 
towns and vilmges. Hand-printing is becoming obsolete and in these day» of maebinex 
and quick work it is strange to s^ that it is clinguxg to tiie fanly of msmm pnmle. Bi 
very soon it is bound to make room for the marine printed fabrics* Oemsiweing tl 
laxge consumption of cheap printed fabrics and the dose rdatSon of to tl 

dyeing industry, it is essential that it must 1^ stimulated into a log 
its portion on a level ttith that of o^et countries. » ' ? 

Bleaching^ «nd merceziaing are yet others that are alliid to 
which require to be? b^dtivated and dsvelqp^; jSsgr 

bleaching are lining .adopted toom'tame tp a . ^ ^ 

latest and most econuinlcsl |wt»es^ Is elec^d^fto» ^ ^ 1 

The Byring ISdhcdl wit Wrndwm -wiU, % 
up toe students in toem* 



JL w «ue dcsimontitration factory. It is quite an indispensable thin||^ in l>|^n»tr*tlon 

th«9 practical teaching of dyeing, calico-printing, bleaching and mercerising. But m a taotorie*. 
place l^e Madura a pioneer factory is a more useful institution. In this factory alon^ 
aith bleaching and mercerising the dyeing of chrome yellow, chrome orange, chrome 
^ green, aliaarin pink and Turkey red may be undertaken without prejudice to, and 
' fear of competi'aon against, the other classes of dyeing already practised by the dyers. 

The Madura dyers will contribute the whole working capital provided the Government 
give them the machinery and building. They will undertake to pay the value of the 
machinery and building in instalments out of the profits, after defraying all charges 
inr^luding dividend at 6 per cent per annum. The required site will have to be given 
fi.*ee. 

Though they would like to work the factory themselves they would not object 
to Government supervision on the business side. Though the Dyeing Expert will have to, 
place the factory on a working basis in the beginning, they will have their own trained 
man to attend to the technical side and will indent upon the Dyeing Expert’s help 
wher ever necessary. 

The value of the attxiliaries such as ground-nut oil, kaya leaves, saraikati (kelp), Co-operatire 
soda ash, caustic soda, etc. that are now in use in the dyeing industry is not small. 8ooie\4®». 

At present, the individual dyers purchase wholesale what is required for the year 
or in retail according to their financial ability. The wholesale purchase has always 
an advantage in price over the others. If a co-operative stores for the dyers require- 
ments in auxiliaries is started the advantage will be greater and evenly distributed 
among all. The dyers are themselves conscious of it but would not work up the scheme 
because they do not wish to take a part of their capital and invest it in what looks to be 
a separate business. Again they are afraid of possible mismanagement. But if the 
Government has a concern in the stores that will infuse confidence in them. Where the 
-people are timid and lacking in enterprise, it is but meet that the Government should 
inspire them. The Government may give a loan to the extent of half or two-thirds 
of the capital at a low rate of interest. Such stores will be under a Board of Directors 
elected amongst the shareholders and another Director to be nominated by the" Govern- 
ment. The Government nominee ought not to be below the rank of a Collector, if the 
Director of Industries or one of his assistant experts cannot conveniently be a Director. 

So far as !p!aya leaves and Vembadam pattai (Ventilago Madraspatna) are con- 
cerned, they must be eliminated from the list of minor hill products sold in auction yearly 
by the Forest Department. Free permit to collect these may be issued! In the case of 
fuel, for the dearness of which Madura is notorious,, some arrangement must be made 
in virtue of which the dyers will get it very ohea»>. 

Another important industry in Madura and round it is the weaving industry. In Wearing induetry- 
Madqra city alone there are about 10,000 weavers mostly belonging to one community — 
the Sourashtra community which almost monopolises the dyeing industry too. It is a 

f ood move that the Government of Madras maintains a weaving section under the 
ndustries Department and has sanctioned a Weaving school attached to the Technical 
Institute in Madura to which a reference has already been made. At present, there is 
no weaving expert in the proper sense of the word — a man having the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of weaving in its diverse aspects. The Superintendent of one of the 
peripatetic weaving parties whom I know perhaps has never woven a yard of ordinary 
cloth. I mean no offence against him. He is a well meaning man, for aught I know. 

But I doubt if such an one can bring conviction to the conservative weaver. It is a 
wonder to me that the Government has not availed itself of the services of a fully 
trained England returned Indian textile expert who has got the advantage of being 
able epe& to the weavers in their own languages, knowing as he does more than one 
vernacular langruage. I am not aware if the pei^ipatetic weaving parties have done 
any work in such a large weaving centre as Madura. 

• To my mind, it appears that any improvements in the present system of hand loom- 
weaving cannot materially alter the condition of the weaver to his advantage. 

There are three classes of weaving, namely, weaving women’s^ coarse sarees and 
men’s dhotiee with counts of yams as 16 j. to 80s. ; weaving finer counts, lOOj. to 180s. 
with or w^out goldthread or silk borders or with or without sewn on or ordinarv 
aesigns in them; and weaving costlier sarees with silk and gold thread — sarees such 
as the whole body provides the ground on which an elaborate design with gold thread 
is woven* 

So iak the improvements attempted to bo made have been in resjiect of the first 
mentioued <da»s of weavi^. The improvement lies in the substitution of the fly 
shuttledh place of hand loom. While the fly shuttle enables the weaver to pr^uce 
' n hand loom, the quality of the fly shuttle loom product is inferior 
! Iboth produjBt.^ So the difference in value of the re'spective products 
i&rendc'in quaitity. That is why t|io weaver does not wish to change 
Ay shuttle, Then again, all about us we see tlmt mfll-ma^ 

' \ ektm^ye Use. Imports of sarees wad dhoties in mutation of the 
with horaem to suit the Indian fancy a»e coming in 




plentifully and certainly hand looms cannot tide over the mill competition. That is 
why the material condition of the weaver who is not skilled and who cannot we%ve 
the other two classes of cloths is deteriorating. By slow degrees, yet steadilv and 
surely, the hand loom weaving, so far as coarse products of the first mentioned class 
are 9 oncerned, is bound to give a wide berth to the mill industry. The best thing, 
therefore, would be for the Government to advise the weaving communities to take to 
power loom weaving and to make a start itself in co-operating with the would-be 
private companies. 

As regards the other two classes of products, it will be a long time before they can 
be turned on to the machine and the Government weaving section of the Industries 
Department must look to the improvement of the productive capacity in these two 
classes. The best way to do that will be to employ weaving experts such men as have 
had a thorough training in textile engineering and can quickly grasp the minutest details 
of the Indian looms and weaving thereon. Such an expert must keep himself in inti- 
mate touch with the skilled weavers and suggest to them improved methods on the one 
hand and train others in skilled weaving. The value of the man will lie in the 
multiplication of the number of skilled workmen and in the introduction of simpler 
parts in the looms to warrant perfection of quality and augment the productive capacity. 

In this connection, springs to my mind the question of mass education. Unless 
the weaver has sufficient elementary education and knows the three II*b, the expert 
is sure to feel his task very troublesome. If the weaver is too ignorant, as is the case 
now, he cannot appreciate the difference between the old and improved methods of 
weaving. He cannot calculate the saving of time and money that is effected by his 
passing from conservatism and adopting more efficient and economical methods. He 
cannot value the benefits of co-operation, organization and system. At present, in his 
ignorance and poverty he is a prey to the middleman. 

The importance of educating the weaver cannot better be impressed than by pointing 
out that want of education on the part of weavers was the sole cause of the collapse 
of the Meenatchi Weaving Factory in Madura. This factory during the short space 
of four or five years before 1911 removed the odium attached to the Madura hand loom 
products as the most inferior quality in the market, so much so, that the demand for the 
products of this factory increased. Orders came from Bombay and Bengal Presiden- 
cies not to mention the Madras Presidency. The uneducated stupid weavers thought that 
system was a shackle on their independence and the strength of the weaving staff 
steadily fell from 200 to 10 or 15, when there was no other course left for the 
proprietors than to wind up the concern with a tangible loss. 

Besides providing for mass education, the Government must encourage co-operative 
movement amongst the weavers, by starting co-operative stores for them and contribut- 
ing money towards tlie capital of a co-operative stores in the shape of a loan at a low 
rate of interest. 


At present, in Madura, the capital comes from the individual who undertakes to 
do a business or run an industry. He can command credit in the market to the 
extent of his capital (which comprises the cash, the landed property and the mwels) 
or more than that sometimes in the shape of cash and materials. The interest ne has 
to pay is generally 9 per cent per annum. The present system of bank loans makes the 
rich richer. But a man with business capacity or industrial knowledge minus capitel 
cannot expect any help from a bank. It is said that in Germany, the bank has on its 
staff commercial and technical men, and that, when a business or technical man ap Julies 
for help and produces his prospectus the bank weighs the merits of the undert^ing. 
If it is a promising one, the man is given all the necessary financial help and such 
support as the status of the bank would vouchsafe. This sort of help and support gives 
a marvellous impetus to the growth of industrial knowledge. Sir Frederick Hicholson 
of the Madras Fisheries Department refers to the splendid system of agricultural banks 
in Germany and says that many of the large banks there have done for indus^ much 
the same thing that agricultural banks do for agriculture. Such a help is a desideratum 
in India. 


If only such a co-operation had existed between a bank and the patentee of the 
Lord Almpthill Patent Doom which has simplified the weaving of elaborate desi^ps 
gold thread on silk and fifie cotton grounds, minimized the cost of production and 
has stimulated a very large consumption of imported French gold thread, the patents 
would not have become the pauper that he is now nor would he* have been in costly 
civil suits. This man had some more improvements on hand and would not now put 
them on the market on account of his nasty experience with his finit j»tent * ^ 

The Gold Thread Factory in Boyapuram is another sad sjiectacle of individual 
enterprise coming to grief. Its present condition is partly due to t^^e unwisdom of the 
man in being anxious to run it himself and pocket all the profits. But wo oner 
of financial aid by a bank or the support of the Government in the matter^ toanoe 
and its endeavour to make it a limited company would have surely tended to tno 
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success of the factory. Once the Government of Madras proffered 
but what the man wanted was money which was not forth<S>minir 
Br-t too late to revive the factory and place it on a working basis. ® 


technical help. 
Even now it is 


J^o fixed and rigid method can or need be sue>0‘oatod +1. 

oes of the times, the needs of the industry the iiforWe oi ^e^^le 


quite necessary and welcome, 
speaking, the Dyeine Expert, whose work I have been able to follow. T«,b.lo.i »id. 
could have done much more than he has done to dyeing industry, but lor the school 
^at iH yet to come into being and the war that has imjieded the progress of the industry 
However, the presence of an expert has been a matter of much consolation in so far as 
doubts on dyeing problems and defects in methods can always be cleared. 

The Scientific and Tec hnical Department of the Imperial Institute and the Advisory 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom, being far off and not knowing the Indian 
conditions can be only of remote help. The only help that we can depend upon them for 
will be in regard to makers that may be abov^ the ability of local experts. 

Commercial museums are very good. Each province must have a permanent (Jommeroial 
museum. Each taluk and district of any industrial and commercial interest must 
have a museum. Though the collections may be the property of particular museums they 
must be inter-loanable. 


The industrial exhibitions are 'not of value. The latest Madras Exhibition was Exhibitions, 
one in evidence. First of all, the visitors are pleasure-bent. The crowd of such visitors 
is an impediment to one who is really interested in an exhibit. Then the tamasha of 
the place diverts the attention of the examiner of an exhibit to more luring objects. • 

•80, whatever money, time and energy are spent on the exhibitions may most advan- 
tageously^ be devoted to the museums. 

They are useful. Each province may have a representative abroad representing- 
one or two important trades or more than that in case of minor trades. The trade repre- 
sentative must have two functions, one to look for the markets wherein the articles of his 
province can be sold and to report about the requirements of the markets or to suggest • 

improvements in the articles as per demand of the markets, and the other, to report 
on such local industries as may profitably be started in his province. If the trade 
representative is a shrewd business and technical man there is no limit to the use 
which he will be to the cause of his province. Wherever an Indian is available for 
such work he must be preferred to an European. 

This is quite necessary and the lists of imported articles and locally produced Govnrnment 
articles that are taken up by the Government for its use may be made available through 
the commercial museums. 

There should be a Director of Industries with technical experts as his assistants. Official organisation, 
as there^is now in Madras. But there is no use the Director being a man of the 
Indian Civil Service. He must possess ample commercial knowledge in the light 
of which he can test the commercial value of the proposals or schemes brought forward 
by his technical expert assistants. It is essential that he must be assisted and guided 
by an -Aidvisory Board of Industries, so that, when a scheme is launched there may 
be the least chance of failure. It is only through such a Board consisting of industria- 
lists of known-ability that public opinion can be won and the usefulness of the department 
can be projected. There is no use of an Imperial Department; it cannot handle usefully 
the details of provincial requiramq&to. On the other hand, the reports of the doings of 
the Provincial Department of Industries must be exchanged amongst themselves for the 
fullest benefit of the people. 

• In conclusion, I have to make one general statement about what would above all 
conduce to the industrial and financial prosperity of the country. India is a big 
country. Many of her sons have imbibed the benefits of the Western civilization under 
the sunny infiuence higher education. The people have had a close touch with the 
rulers and have studied through observation and criticism the administrative methods. 

If India is, therefore, giV^en the management of her own financial affairs she would put 
her houEie in order with regard to industries and commerce. She would have a control 
over exports and imports, such a control as would conduce to economical management 
of the mate and to vie raising of her status in the scale of nations. 


Note . — TVitnesg did 'not give oral enjidence. 
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Rev. C. Dawsok, Sup&rinstendent and Manager^ Wealeyan 
Indnatrial School, Karur, 

Weittbn Evidence. ' 

Q. 44. — The Wesleyan Mission Industrial School, Earur, teaches cabinet-making, 
weaving, blacksmithery, rattan-work, and drawing. ‘ In the following remarks, -however, 
it should be clearly understood that 1 refer more especially to the cabinet-making, 
which is our principal industry. 

The primary purpose of an industrial school in India .is, 1 take it, the training 
of skilled workmen. To attain that end, roughly speaking, two methods of training aro 
advocated. These we may name the school method and the shop or apprenticeship 
method. There is no need for me to enlarge upon these methods in detail, but my own 
opinion is that industrial school training to be ideal should be a combination of the 
two methods — 

1. Instruction classes must be, provided. 

2. A certain amount of time must be given at the beginning of a boy's training 
to mere practice work,t — ^making of joints, etc. — in which absolute accuracy must be 
insisted on. 

8. As soon as a boy has learned to handle his tools, and to use them with 
some accTj^acy, he should be put on serious, marketable work. To get the best out of the 
boy he must be made to realise that a responsibility rests on him, and that careless, 
inaccurate work means loss not only to himself but to the institution. 

1 believe that the junior student learns far more by acting as hanger-on to a 
skilled workman than by being kept indefinitely wt5rking at mere exercise work which is 
of no marketable value. It is obvious that a boy will take more interest and pride and* 
care in his work if he knows that it is of value than he will in merely ** wasting timber." 

There is one danger that must be guarded against in an institution run on these 
lines, and that is the exploitation of the boys' labour. If a boy is put on marketable work 
there is a danger of coming to look upon him merely as a money-making proposition ; 
his labour is cheap, and by his employment profits may be increased. It is hardly 
necessary to point out the evil of such a conception of the boys' position^ in a school. 
It would, for one thing, certainly result in slip-shod, inaccurate work, which vrould be 
countenanced by the commercially minded superintendent, whose chief concern is the 
increase of liis profit. Slip-shod and inaccurate work must on no account be permitted 
in an industrial school, and though the students should be put on marketable work 
at as early a stage as possible, the superintendent must be ready to lose money rather than 
pass an imperfect article. 

Turning, to the commercial side of the subject, it is self-evident that, other 
thino-s being equal, the more successful a school is as a business concern the better it 
will be as a training ground for students. If an institution is paying its jJ^ay and 
making a fair profit, it means that w’^ork is plentiful, methods are more or less correct, 
and the atmosphere of the place is good. On the other hand, if the Institution is for 
any reason whatsoever running at a loss, it is not likely to prove an ideal training 
ground for students. 

Now there are many and special difficulties in the way of running an industrial 
school at a profit, — 

1. The working expenses are heavy. 

2. The necessity of keeping up the standard of the work turned out, and the 
consequent impossibility of doing cheap " work,jg|M|iEe it very difficult to compete with 
private firms that turn out shoddy work made of inferior material. 

4. We cannot purchase stores at wholesede rates. 

If I may do so, I should like to mention briefly the lines along which Qevatn- 
ment might help the industrial schools to compete on more equal terms 'with the 
private manufacturer. Let me say, however, that I only want to ooTnpete, not any 

undue advantage over the private manufacturer. 

1. A Department might be formed under the Director of Industriesr for the 
supply of all “ Stores ", — such as hazflware for cabinet-making,* yam for weaving, etc. — 
to industrial schools at wholesale prices. Retail prices at present increase the cost of 
production considerably. 

2. Timber from the Government timber depdts might lyp sold to ,,reODgnised 
schools at a reduced rate.* 


Obad E'Vtdbwce, 7TSt Febbctaet 1917, - 

Sir F. H, Stewart,. — Q. You are the Superin t en dent of thO; In- 

dustrial S<^hool, l^rva? 30[ow long has that school bean -in, 
in the tiihe of the great Iteinine in 18!l^77 ab an erphtea^. 
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you been in ohnrgef— .4. I have been in fnU chane since 
A«^t l»14. I bave been n»o»e or less connected with the place tor the last a™ years. 
Q. How many boys have you got? — A. About 65. 


Q, Wbat age are the boy^P — A, They are anythihg from about eleven to twenty- 
two. The average age is about sixteen. 

' Q. Have you got proper workshops there? — A. Yes. We teach cabinet-making, 
blackmithery, weaying and drawing. 

Q, You say, “ To get the best out of the boy he must be made to realise that a 
responsibility rests on him.** Do you pay your boys? — A. Yes. We pay them one 
year after tlxey pass the* elementary examination at the rate of two annas a day, 
and later, of course, the pay rises proportionately. Until then they only receive 
pocket-money. We have a Christian hostel, *but we have also Hindu boys in the shops 
but they live out. The Hindus are mostly boys from the town who come to learn 
carpentry or weaving. 

Q. Is your school self-supporting? — A. It does not pay at present. We are very 
badly hit owing to the war, but normally it pays. During the half year ending 
September 1915 we made a profit of over Hs. 3,000. But this year we have had rather 
a severe loss. I do not see why the school should not be made to pay its way in normal 
times. 

Q. What do you do with the profits you make? Are they devoted to the extension 
of the school, or are they added to the general Mission funds? — A-^Not to the general 
Mission funds. The hostel received an endowment from friends in^ngland Rs. 17,500 
of which has been invested in the Industrial school. Interest has to be paid on this 
capital, and on any loans that we may ask from the Mission in bad years. All profits 
•are used in the repayment of such loans and in improvements to the school such as the 
erection of new buildings, and the installation of new machinery. 

Q. You suggest means by which the Government might enable you to compete 
with the private manufacturer on more equitable terms, but it would be equally hard 
if the private manufacturer did not get any assistance? — A. The private manufacturer 
has not our w’-orking expenses. 

Q. In what way? — A. We have to keep up a big staft' and big premises. The 
private manufacturer is generally a man in a comparatively small way without ex- 
pensive premises and maistries to pay for. 

Q. That is what I mean. You are quite clear that any profit that you can make 
goes to the extension of this useful work? — A. It all goes to the school. Absolutely 
nothing goes to the Mission. 

Q. W^ho inspects your school? — A. The Director of Industries. 

Q, You have nothing to do with the Director of Public Instruction? — A, No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — All the industrial schools in the Madras Presidency are 
entirely under the Director of Industries. 

Sir H. Stewart. — Q. The gist of your note is that practical work is absolutely 
necessary and at the same time there should be instruction classes? — A. For the 
class of boys we train practical work is the work. Our purpose is not to train maistries, 
really, but skilled workmen. Of course, clever boys can be. chosen from amongst the 
students and given special training and special opportunities, but the average student 
is not likely to be fit for anything higher than the position of a skilled workman. 

Q. You say you have about 65 boys? Is that a fairly average number? — A. Yes. 
We shall have more shortly. In conjunction with Mr. Couchman when he was acting 
as Director of Industries, we arranged a scheme by which we are going to take boys 
fibm a caste of Pariahs in the Harur and Dharapuram taluks to train them in weaving 
with the idea of sending them back to their villages with looms of their own in order 
that they may be encouraged to stay in their villages and develop the weaving industry, 
which, is already mspe'or less their caste industry^ instead of going to the plantations 
in the hills for a great part of the year. 

Q. Do you receive fees from the boys? — A. They are not always willing to pay 
fees. We charge fees for the hostel. Very often boys who fail in or show little aptitude 
for sqh^a^o work are sent to us. Their parents have apparently spent a lot of money 
on thessa sued they .liend them to us as a last resort, and are not too keen on spending 
any more money on ’Ihem. If we could reduce our fees, or if we could obtain funds to 
enable;* im to attract boys by reduced fees, we could get double the number of boys 
oluDoit at’onosa- * ' ■ ‘ ' 

O. And 9011 ^uM tftoch P — A . Yea. We have sufficient accommodation and 

Wait?.;..- 

r - it oeet a boy to come to the ebhool and live in the h 6 st^f< 77 ^. 
X A to He. .4 .a month. 
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Q. That includes the whole thins — living in the hostel and attending the school P — 
4. Yes. I charge no fees for those who do not live in the hostel. X insist on the parehts 
signing a bond to keep the boys with us for five years. Tor the first two years they are 
of no use to us, but afterwards they are more or less profitable. 

Q. When do they pass the elementary examination P — A. Some of them pass in 
one year. The younger boys take two years. 

Q. And you give them two annas a day? — A. One year after they pass the examine^ 
tion. At the end of their fifth year they are getting about four annas a day, and if 
they care to stay on afterwards we give them eight annas at once, with an increase 
in a -few months. 

Q. Where is your school ? — A . Our school is half way between Trichinopoly and 
Erode. 

Q. Is it a centre with a large population? — A. Kami* is a town with a population 
of about 16,000. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Do you get a Government grant-in-aid? — A. Its. 2,800. 

Q. In consideration of any particular conditions? — A. I do not know what the con- 
ditions they laid down at the beginning were. We have to keep the school up to 
Government standard and maintain our staff of maistries. The Director of Industries 
inspects the school . 

Q. Do you get any assistance from those inspections, or are they merely done for 
the Government grant? — A. Personally I have not received much assistance. 

Q. With regar<t to wood workers, is there a demand for these men's services when ‘ 
they have been trained? — A. Yes. 

Q. In thc^ towns? — .4. Yes, in the factories. We cannot train carpenters for village 
work. ITie standard of training is much too high for village work. It is otherwise with- 
weavers. 

Q. You never tried to train men for village work, e.g., for small engines? — A. We 
have two engines and we train drivers who are able after staying with us a year or two 
to get good posts. 

Q. These men work in the villages? — A. In the towns in the rice mills generally. 
One or two have gone to the Director of Industries and are being employed by him. 

Q. With reference to the question of these village carpenters, you do not think 
that there are a number of village implements which you can teach them to turn out much 
more efficiently ? — A . I do not know that they can do this work more efficiently than the 
village carpenter. A carpenter does not need our training to turn out this kind of 
work. I do not speak as an authority, but this is my personal opinion. 

Hon^ble Sir R. N. M^ookerjee . — Q. You say you have an orphanage? — A. The 
institution was started as an orphanage in the famine time. Now it is not an 
orphanage. 

Q. And the hostel yoii have got is only for Christian boys? — A. Yes. We have 
one or two Hindu boys in it, but of course, they have to submit to the same rules 
as the Christian boys "and they live with them. 

Q. Those who come there — the fifty or sixty boys — are Christians. They come as 
Christians? — A. They come as Christians, except in the case of one or two boys who 
have voluntarily come from a distance. 

Q. You have not arranged for a Hindu hostel? — A. It is not worth while. 

Q. You do not get so many boys? — A. Karur is not a great centre like Trichinopoly 
or Madura. 

Q. Have these Christian boys got primary education before they come to you, or do 
you give them any education in addition to this caipentiy and industrial education? — A, 
There is a primary school connected with the hostel in which boys are educated djp 
to the 4th standard. The younger boys who come to the workshops are given half- 
time in the shops and spend the other half in the school, until they reach the 4th stand- 
ard. I have no evening classes at present, but I am intending to start evening classes 
in connection with the new weaving students who are coming. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. You are the manager of this Wesleyan Mission Indfustrial 
School? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who is in charge of the worksopP — A. Myself. We usually have a layman in 
charge, but he left just about the time the war started, and it is iffterly impossible to 
get another man from England until the close of the war. 

Q. Have you had any training at all as a carpenter? — A,. I was an engineer 
before I became a missionary. 

Q.^ Formerly you always had a well-trained mechanic and a H^^erpentex* in the 
workshops? — A. Yes. * - 

.Q. And is it the intention of the Mission to get such a manP<-^j4. Oertemly, we, 
shall get a man as soon as we can. 
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You told Sir iFrancis Stewart tliat you are under the Director o£ Industries for 
th€v purposes of inspection, and that the school is placed- under the control of that 
Department? — A. Yes- 

Q. You also said that your boys are prepared for the elementary technical exami- 
nations. That examination is conducted by the Department of jEducationP You send 
your boys to what are called Government Technical £xaminations ? — A. Yes. That 
examination is conducted by the Department of Education. 

Q. Practically, these Government technical examinations control the work of the 
school? — A, No. I do not see how they control the work of the school. We send boys 
up for examination simply because the boys cannot get posts afterwards unless they 
have passed the examination. If we do not send them up our grant will be stopped, 
in that way the examinations control the work of the school. 

Q. There are three grades of examination — elementai-y. Intermediate and Advanced t 
A, Yes. 

Q. And what portion of your boys go through the whole course and get advanced 
certificate? — A. I cannot tell you exactly, but since I have been in the school X suppose 
there have been on an average five a year in carpentry. 

Q. You send boys \ip for the Government technical examinations in blacksmithery 
and tinsmitheryP — A. Not tinsmithery. 

Q. In weaving and blacksmith’s work? — A. Yea- There is no advanced examina- 
tion in blacksmithery. 

Q. Do you consider that these Government technical examinations are a suitable 
test of the work done by your boys at school? — A. Sometimes a very suitable test, but 
at other times, no. 

Q. Are the examinations held in the school, or do you send your boys up to Madras? 
— A. They are held in the school. 

• Q. "Vou said that you get a grant-in-aid from Government of Ps. 2,800 a year? — A. 
Yes. 

Q. Do you get any other grants in the form of scholarships? — A. 'We get scholar- 
ships. Since last April we have been getting Its. 51 a month in the form of scholarship 
from Government in addition to the Its. 2,800, but of course, the greater part of that 
money goes to the boys themselves. Two-thirds go to the boys and only one-third to 
the school as tuition fee. A boy in the advanced class will get a scholarship of Its. 9, 
and Rs. 3 out of it will go to the school as tuition fee. 

Q. Out of the remaining Rs. 6 he has got to pay Rs. 3 for hostel? — A. Yes. 

Q. Resides this grant, you get a grant of half the salary of the» Chief Instructor or 
Manager? — A. No. We get no other grant at all. 

Q. What do you usually pay to this Chief Instructor, that is, the Superintendent ? — 
A. I think he used to get alxuit Rs. 280 a month. Half of that came from the Mission 
and the other half from the school, and nothing from Government. 

Q. And in addition to that, you provide him with free house? — A. Yes. 

Q. You said that boys come to school from the age of eleven? — A. That is the limit. 
But now and then, for various reasons, wo do take a boy so young. When we do, we 
put him on rattan work so that he docs not begin his cabinet making course for sonoie 
considerable time afterwards when he is strong enough to use tools. 

Q. How many boys have you got in the weaving section? — A. We have only about 
eight boys now but we are extending it. Government have promised a special grant, 
to enable us to take twenty five boys in the weaving department. 

Q, What class of weaving do you teach these boys ? Is it the weaving of sarees and 
country cloths, or is it mainly confined to the class of work turned out by the Basel 
Mission? — A. We do not turn out such fine work as the Basel Mission. We do all the 
ordinary kinds of plain weaving. 

Q. It is a coarse kind of work? — A. Yes, to a large extent. 

And do these people who learn weaving get employment afterwards? — A. Yes. 

Q Have you got any modern equipment in the weaving section P — A . J ust the 
ordinary handloom. 

Q. You say that tUte school was making a profit of Rs. 3,000. That is including all 
Government grants? — A. Yes. 

Q. Xf you excluded the Government grants? — A. It would be just paying its way. 

Q. What is the outturn of the school roughly? — A. It varies so much. In the half 
year ending 30th September 1914 the carpentry section sales were for Rs. 17,000. 
In the Corresponding half-year in 1915 these sales totalled about Rs. 10,000, and in the 
six months ending September 30th last only Rs. 3,400. The heavy falling off shown 
in the last figure is due to effects of the war upon our orders. 

Q. Do yon get any scholarships fropi the Coimbatore District Board?— -A. No. 
*We are not now in jihe Coimbatore district. We are in the Trichinopoly district, and 
We ha^ one eehedas^ip from the Trichinopoly District Board. V , . - 

that you take a bond from boys entering the school from their 
'' 'ierve for five years ? — A. Yes, 
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Jo difiiculty in getting them to fulfU the obligations connected with 

the bondi' — A. I have had no diihculty yet. There may be diihculties later. 

CJ. Have there been cases in which the conditions oi the bond have been broken P-— 4 
My predecessor had such cases, I believe, but I have not had any. 

Q. What happened P — A. 1 do not know what he did. I think he found it pretty 
hopeless. 1 do not think the bond was of much use to him at all. I do not see why 
it should be useless. 

Q. What becomes of the majority of boys who go out? — A. We do not keep a 
register, but the boys who finish their course are able to get really first rate lobs 
afterwards. •' 

Q. Most of them go to the XlailAvay W^orkshops at Terambur or Trichinopoly P — A. 
Some go there. One boy who passed a short time ago got a maistry's job in 
Bombay on Its. 3U straight away. Others have gone to private concerns. 

Q. What is the particular object of the mission in maintaining the school P — A. As 
a ti-aining ground for our Christian lads who are not able to go in for higher education, 
or who are not fitted for higher education. * 

Q. These Christian boys are not able to get instruction in the bazaars P — A. Not 
the kind of instruction that we give. The Mission does not want to apprentice them 
in the bazaar. It is much better to have them for five years in a place where they 
can be freed to some extent from the influences of the bazaar, and where we can mould 
their characters and make men of them. 

Q. How often has this school been inspected by the Director of Industries P When 
was the last inspection P — A^ Mr. Couchman visited the school in the latter half of last 
year, about August, and since then the Director of Public Instruction has sent a 
representative. 

Q. What has he got to do with the school P — A. I do not know. He received instruc- 
tions from the Director of Public Instruction to inspect the school. Usually wtf 
have had' the Director of Industries down once or twice a year. 

Q. When he comes down he makes suggestions regarding the working of the 
school or the equipment of the school? — A. Mr. Tressler did. 

Q. You said to the President that you did not find the inspections of much useP — 
A. I did not say that. I said that I did not receive a great deal of help personally, 
simply because I did not agree with Mr. Tressler’s ideas altogether. He knows this 
and we talked it over together more than once. 

Q. Under the presenf arrangement, has the Director of Industries who inspects 
the school any power to insist upon bis recommendations being carried outP — A. I 
really cannot tell you. 

Q. Tliere is no definite grant-in-aid for these industrial schools? — A. I do not know. 
I do think that it is hard that an industrial school like ours should not be able to get 
sto'i'es at wholesale prices like any other fii*m. I think we work at a great disadvantage. 

Q. If you spend so many thousands of rupees on stores, can’t you make your own 
arrangements for their purchase? — A. Firms will not supply us at wholesale rates. I 
think it -would be a very practicable thing feu* the Department to arrange to supply all 
schools. Stores could be ordered by the school through the Department. 

Q. What you wish to suggest is that the Director of Industries should start a 
small Stores Department for supplying schools under him with various tools and 
plant and applicances they want? — A. I do not wunt him to start a Stores Department, 
but he might make arrangements Avith some wholesale supplier and schools could order 
through him. By simply sending our orders to him for endorsement we should then 
be enabled to purchase our stores at wholesale rates. 

Q. Would you be willing to accept the kind of tools and plans that he said were 
necessary? — A. Yes, if he is a practical man. 


Witness No. 261. 

Mr. Q. a. D. Stuart, I.C.S., Director of Agriculture^ Mtidrae. 

Written Evidence. 

From the list of questions I gather that the Commission are not specially interested 
in agriculture as such, but only 'in such agricultural industries as are involved in 
the preparation of raw agricultural products for the market. I gather that the 
Commission are confining meir attention mainly to the lar^r industries. X have no 
experience in these last and my connection with agricultural indui|lry has not been of 
long duration. Jbfy remarks will therefore be brief and I will confine mysel^f tO such 
questions as are intimately connected with the working up of the raw pjodiic^ o* 
Madras agridultuiw. . 
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2. I invite attention to the printed Pi-oceedings of the Agriculture and Trade Con- 

fej^ence Jelf at Madras in December 1914 in which many of the subjects in which I 
have to deal have been discussed at length. *’ 

3 . CottoTif—^ 

(a) Gtnnene-s. — There has been a large increase in the number of small ginneries 
m recent yeare. Ihese have saved the pocket of the ryots in the matter of cartage 
bu-t tney nave the following two disadvantages : — 

them are badlv run so that the lint is damaged. 

(2) It 18 impossible to control adulteration and mixing which may take place 

at a number of small ginneries (vide below). ^ x’ 

(h) Adulteratiorv <ina,d inixiTvy . — It has been the aim of the Madras Agricultural 
Department to improve the local cotton by evolving strains of uniform quality possessing 
longCT and stronger lint and a higher ginning percentage than the ordinary local cotton. 
In this we have been largely successful. But the ryots who grow these improved 
strains do not always realise the profits that they are entitled to, owing to the condi- 
tions of marketing. Most of the ciitton jiasses through the hands of middlemen before 
it reaches f^e mills or exporting firms. These men are adepts at adulterating and 

better varieties are used to grade up poor lots and varieties with poor 

qualities are deliberately mixed with good ciitton. 

Thus in Tinnevelly a short staple Bengal cotton, locallv known as Pulichai, 
has appeared during recent years, and this has been largely I’lsed to adulterate the 
longer stapled Tinnevelly cotton. An a(‘count of the fight made against this by the Agri- 
cultural Department and the lo(;al firms is given in the Report of the Agricultural 
D^artment of Madras for 1915-10. The fight has been fairly successful, but the main 
diffifiulty is with the small ginneries. The mixture can be easily detected — 

(■1) the field, (2) in the stage of raw cotton (kappas), (3) at the gin by examining 
* tue seed. 

But it is not at all easy to detect once the cotton is in the form of lint. This 
lint ma.y be bought, baled and exported in good faith as Tinnevelly cotton and the 
fraud discovered only when the cotton is put through the spinning mills. The same 
considerations apply to the other forms of mixing, i.e., the mixing of ordinary cotton 
with Cambodia ” and the mixing of the short-stapled “ Cocanadas with “ North- 
erns ** at Nandyal. 

Any Government control of this adulteration must take the form of the control 
of ginneries. The fewer and larger these are the easier such control would be. It would 
therefore seem that Government should be cautious in encouraging the setting up of 
small ginneries. 

C^) Spinning and weaving 'mills. — With regard to these I have only to say that 
local mills have proved of great assistanc*e towards the improvement of cotton by the 
Agricultural Department. They are directly interested in obtaining cotton of better 
spinning qualities and are therefore^ prepared to pay a premium for such cotton. They 
are also more directly interested in putting down fraudulent adulteration than are 
mere exporting firms, and they are always willing to assist the Agricultural Department 
by making special spinning tests of our improved cottons. 

4. Oil-seeds. — Ground-nut, gingelly (till), castor, coconut. 

So far as agriculture is concerned the main point is the advisability of oil crushing 
in this count]^ so that the oil cake is available for cattle food and manure. Everything 
possible should be done to encourage the spread of the oil crushing industry in thw 
country. There seems to have been a considerable increase in crushing castor at Bezwada 
and Cocanada in the last year, and my information is that the cake has been readily 
absorbed for the manuring of sugarcane in Godavari. One of the difficulties is that 
the adulteration of oil is less easy to detect than adulteration of raw products. A 
system of Government testing and certificate for exported oil has been suggested. 
Madras hand shelled groundnut fetches a lower- price for export than the machine 
shelled nut. This is due to the necessity of dampinp- before hand shelling. Unless very 
carefully dried afterwards the nuts get hot and go rancid during the voyage to 
Marseilles. Gnverqjnent should therefore encourage the introduction of small machine 
decortjcators, and this is being done. None of these machines at present in use appear 
to be entirely satisfactory as they all break from 10 to 20 per cent of the nut. I have 
received different opinions as to whether broken nuts are a serious disadvantage or not 
but I think that there is no doubt that consignments containing much broken nuts fetch 
a lower price than others. 

Government might well offer a substantial prize for the most satisfactory 

decorti^ator. 

6, Artificial 'tna'mire indtislTj /. — The possibilities of ‘the manufacture of nitrolim 
(oalcitua cyan*amide) by hydro-electric power in this Presidency seem to be rather 
remote. This is hpwever, an important matter which might well be investigated further 
The most successful artificial manure so far has been superphosphate, for paddy. This 
is^ aheoady, ufeauufactured in this Preeidmioy and the supply should be able to keep pace 
demand. The cost of manufacture is dependent partly on the price of sulphtuio 
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* doabt that the demand for all kinds of agTicnliural implements 

' mil increase steadily in the future. This demand is at present almost 
r importation from ^Europe and America. A local indnairy in the mann- 

iRum implements and machineiy appears to be very much a things of the 

»11 attempts to establish it deserve to be encourag^ed. 

and jogffcry industry. — It is generally admitted that the manufacture of 
. — -U|||ar can only bo carried on profitably if done on a large scale and in 

IJIII^W^tion '^th a distillery to utilise the waste products. Most of the^ existing si^ar 
i®gg®ry (both palm and cane) as their raw material. It ia only ime East 
>iast Di^illezy Oo.*s factory at Nellikuppam which manufactures su^ar direct from 
sane duxwff the crushing' season. The reasons which prevent the expansion of the sugar 
nalcing incfustry in this Presidency are given at length in the report of Mr. Chadwick 
ja. Q.O. No. 205, Revenue, dated 21st January 1916, a opy of which is appended. 

It is clear from this that an essential to a successful industry is some form of Govern- 

ment control of cane growing. I do not think that there is any possibility of such 
control being accepted. The prospects of the extension of small jaggery making plants 
are more hopeful. At present two such plants are being experimentally worked by , 
Government. Further progress would seem to lie in the direction of the extended use 
of such small plants coupled of course with imT)rovement of canes and cane ciiltivation. 

8 Indriqo There has been a great revival in the manufacture of indigo in Madras 

owing to the high prices brought about by war. It is fully recognised however that 
natural indigo can only compete permanently with the synthetic product if the former 
can be marketed in the form of a uniform paste. To test the possibility of doing this 
the Government of India have appointed a special chemist * who has I undOTstend de- 
monstrated the possibility of so doing in Bihar. It remains to be seen whether the 
indigo planters in Bihar can co-operate to produce a standard paste. 

The problem in Madras is very difficult. The indigo is at present manufacti^d in 
a large number of small vats of which there may be several in one village. It follows 
that the dried cakes which are produced vary very much in composition even taking 
no account of the deliberate adulteration which takes place. lo replace this system 
by central factories turning out standard paste, eittier direct from leaf or foom the 
s^i-manufactured ryot’s products would prove a difficult, and I am almost afraid, an 

impossible task. ‘ xx * 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that the present is the time for such an attempt 

if it is ever to be made. Many ryots are growing indigo who have gotten the 

process of manufacture and have no vats. I have received many en^rairies as to Pg®®"" 
bilities of disposing of the leaf. Further the work of the Imperial Bacteriologist at Pusa 
Mt. HutchinSm on the fermentation process of indigo manufacture opens up ^reat 
possibilifc^es. It may be feasible to increase the yield of dye very largely by the scienti- 
fic control of the bacterial cultures which are responsible for the fermentation. I there- 
fore think that Government might possibly try an experimental indigo factory in 

No firm could be expected to bear the great risks of loss involved in such an 
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Madras. 

OTtpjnmen . remembered that indigo competee lor land with other 

crops Sich as cotton and groundnnt. If the price of mdigo falls heavily after the war 

the factory might be left with no row material. . , , 

9. I will now deal briefly with one or two of the questions specifically raiMd by 

the Commission. • i t x-x x -u 

Q 21 —The scientific and technical department of .the Imperial Institute 
of distinct use to the Madras Agricultural Department in valuing economical prod^^ 
Q. 26-27. — Much valuable information regardinj^ 
sidenev has already been collected, but much more might be deme. The 

sidency nas a y recentlv issued bv the Department of Industries which is based 
™ fi^fS^tiJTsupplied by the Agricultural Departmeht is the sort o! tUug 
^]|^d More handbooks^ this nature should he published as information aoonmidhtee 
Ido not ilhink that a special survey is called for. ^ ^ 

^ Her*.— This oOmt. Mr. W. A. Dot. has aUaie vMUA Msdraa, aada i 
Madraa huliie hs* haan fotmatetsd. 




Tlio improvement of aericnlture, which is the basis of many industries, is hampered 
hy the extremely scattered nature of holdings in Madras. This implies especially to 
imgated lands much of which is held in minute scattered plots. This system reduces 
ihe efficiency of all agricultural operations and hampers the introduction of improve- 
ments. There is further the fact of the waste of the land left as a boundary round 
each plot. Xiand owning appears to pass through three stages — 

First, common ownership with periodical reallotment of the land cultivated. 
This has nearly died out in Madras, but can still be found. 

Second, permanent allotment of dehnite fields, which are scattered thoughout 
the village as the result of the previous system, and which tend to become smaller and 
more scattered on account of the Hindu system of partition. This is the common 


system in Madras now. 

Qj^ird, the gradual formation of more compact holdiogs. This is well marked 
on nn irrigated and garden (well-irrigated) land, and is to be seen on the better irrigated 
lands in ^e south of the Presidency. 


I think that more might be done to encourage this third process but it would be 
difficult to do very much unless the Hindu law of partition were altered. The Japanese 
appear to have tackled this problem both in Japan and Korea. 

Another point which indirectly affects industries is the possibility of introducing 
a system of registration of title (Kecord of Kiglits) in Madras. Owing to tbe intricacies 
of the Hindu and the Muhammadan laws of proj)erty, industrial firms frequently find 
it difficult to secure a sound title to the land which they require. I believe that this 
is particularly so in parts of Madras town. The whole question was considered by a 
con. mittee two years ago and is now before (iovernment. 

11. The relations between Government^ and the technical experts employed by them Taolmlcal ssul 
have not always been harmonious in the*past- I put this down partly to the non- 
scientific education of the majority of Government administrative officials which makes • 

if difficult for some of them to appreciate the value of scientific research or the condi- 
tions under which research can be successfully conducted. This state of things is not 
peer liar to India however and we may hope that the lessons taught by the present war 
■n ill go a long way to remedy it in the future. 

The technical and scientific experts employed by Government should, I consider, 
be divided into— ^ 

(oi) Those engaged in semi-administrative and educational work. 

(?/) Those engaged in pure research w*ork. 

Class («) must necessarily be under closer and more localised control than class (b); 
they are in direct contact with the people of the country and have to carry out the 
policy of the local Government. They should therefore be controlled by the local 
Government and should be members of a regular service. The purely research workers, 
class (&•) should be controlled more lightly and they might wml he severed altogether 
from the control of local Governments. They should work in Research Institutes each of 
which should be run by a non-expert administrator whose duties will comprise the 
general administration of the Institute with a view to freeing the research experts from 
aU administrative work. This administrator would have nothing to do with the control 
or valuation of the scientific work of the experts. This should be done by a Board of 
Experts who would act as advisers to the Imperial Government. 

These research experts should either be employed for limited terms of years, with 
the option of re-employment or if they are in a regular service the terms of employment 
should admit of bothi^ompul&ory retirement and optional resignation at suitable inter- 
vals,, with pioportionate pensions. This, on. the one hand, would enable Government to 
get rid of men who had been tried and found wanting, and on the other hand would 
compel better payment and treatment of experts. The existing ideas as to the pay 
suitable for all class of scientific and technical experts require considerable expansion. 

The terms offered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but more provision 
shoidd be made for substantial increase in the pay of experts who have nroved their 
^orth. 


Considering the great size of India I am not in favour of specialised Research 
Instii^tee for aU India. A possible exception might be urged in the case of chemistiy, 
er^en here research wori in agricultural chemistry and in much in dustnal chemis- 
try a»n«t nooessarily be localised. The attempt at setting up a ^Research In^itute for 
Agrlot^ltex^ for all Indie at Pusa has certainly failed bo far as Madras le 

a sepatate Research Institute for Tropical Agriculture is needed. 
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CextiHoatM «t 12. Q. 89. — ^At present the Agricultural Department gives certihcates of qualit^r 

^nali^. ^ ryots growing our improved cotton and these have enabled them to obtain bettei' 

prices. Any great expansion of this system would entail the employment of a very 
lai^e stafE. But such expansion should not be necessary once the whole of the cotton 
of a tract has been graded up. 

A comprehensive system of compulsory certificates of purity, or in the alternative 
a drastic penalising of adulteration, for say, cotton, oil and indigo sounds tempting. 
But the large staff which would be needed and the impossibility of adequate control put 
the idea, in my opinion, outside the range of practical politics. 


SUGAR FACTORIES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
G-O. No. 205 , Revenue^ dated January 1915 . 
Rxao— the following papers : — 


Official Memorandum No. 2931-C'/13-1, Revenue^ daied 22nd November 1913.' 

With reference to the ansvrer given to question No. 142 (a) asked at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council held on 11th November 1913, the Board of Revenue is requested to 
enquire into the conditions of the augar factories in the Madras Presidency, ascertain why 
indigenous sugar has not been successful in competing with foreign imported sr^ar and 
submit a report to Government in consultation with tha Officer in charge of the Pumping 
and Boring Operations. 

(By order) 

H. A. Watson, 

Under SecreUtry to QovemmenU 
II 

Proceedings of the Board of Revenue (R &'ur., L. Rds. and Agri.), Mts. No. 3934, 
dated. \6th December 1914. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Ll. E. Bockley. 

Read — ^the following papers : — 

(i) 

Official memorandum — from Government, Revenue Departmout. 

iVb,— 2931-0/18- 1. 

Dated — the 22nd November 1913. 


(ii) 

Reference — from the Board of Revenne (Revenue Settlement). 
No —2592. 

Dated — the 3rd December 1913. 


(iii) 

Letter — from K. T. B. Tskssleb, Esq., Acting Director of Industries. 

To — the Secretary to the Oommissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land 
Records and Agriculture. 

Dated — the 26th June 1914. 

iVb.— 162 G. 

With reference to Official Memorandum No. 293I-G/I3— 1, Revenue, dated 22ad 
November 1913, I have the honour to state that I have made investigations and enquiries 
regarding the sugar industry and it appears to me clear that the prinoipal reason wh^ 
indigenous sugar Has not been sucoessiul in competing with foreign imported sugar is 
because the sugar factory represents a very large initial outlay aud requires a large expert 
staff to work it, whilst the sugar season only lasts for a small part«.of the year. Unless, 
therefore, tihe factory can be kept fully oooupied during the whole of the working season, it 
is not likely to make a profit. « 

2. In Java and the British West Indies, evexy factory either owns or haf managing 
control over at least 4 or 5 thousand aores of sugar plantation and oan tj^us ensure the supply 
of ranv* material. In India, sugaroane cultivation is scattered and the quantity nown every 
year depends entirely on the personal views of the small produoer. There is no kin4 of 
guarailtiee regarding the supiuy of raw material and, what is more, even soidh inatdidal as is 
avcdlable aannoi alwi^ be oVwned at a eommelHnarl figure. 
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(iv) 

from D. T. O^dwick, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Agrioultare, Madras. 
lo — tJie beoretary to the Commissioner of Bevenue Settlement, Survey, Dand 
Becords and Agrioultare. 

Dated — the 12th November 1914. 

JVo. — R. Die. 2126. 


I have the honour to reply to Board’s Reference No. 2592, dated 3rd December 1913 
and reti^ Mr. Tressler 8 note received with Board’s Reference No. J 359, dated 8rd July 
1^14.^ Th® letter mentions the main need, but overlooks ail questions of improvements in 
varieties and organization of the industry. I have tried to bring out the conditions in other 
oountries which have chiefly made for success therein. 

2. The oustems figures show the steady increase that has taken place in the imports of 
sugar into this Presidency — 


Average for five years ending 1910-11. 

In 1911-12. 
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Quantity is g^iven in thousands of hundred weights. 

Value IS given in Isfehs of rupees. 

The prices of refined sugar during those years has been very fairly steady, viz., 
Bs. 10-6-0, 11—7—0, 10-9-0 and 9—15—0 a cwt. There has been heavy drop in the last year* 
yet these prices do not seem so low as to indicate a definite attempt to undermine and capture 
a market. The vast increase in imports would therefore seem to indicate there was a new 
and expanding market for sugar opeuina: in Madras which foreign countries are able to 
supply at piioes below those at which Madras can produce the commodity. In other words, 
we are not keeping pace with the changes resulting from our economic development. 

The chief countries from which these imports of refined sugar come are as follows : — 
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The large inarease in the imports of refined sugar is therefore from Java and Mauritius 
^d it is Java which holds the key cf the position. 

8. The area under sugarcane in the Presidency for similar years is reported to be 
■as follows ; — 


Average for five years ending 1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1918-18. 

1918-14. 1 

AOS. 
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4. So far as sugar is oonoemed, clearly J ava is the country which is of most interest to- 
India ; aod before examining the conditions which prevail there, it is well to see soiae of tho 
results they have obtained to appreciate the enormous improvements they have efiEected. 
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Vield of oane 
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Thus there has been a steady increase in the area under cane accompanied by 
an inorease in the yield per acre of cane, 

(b) an inorease in the percentage of sugar in the cane. 

These, as far as production is concerned, are always the main causes of a cheap final products 
The average for Java is now a 42 tons crop of cane per acre capable of yielding 4^ tons of 

su^ar per acre. In Madras the normal recognised outturn for faggery per acre is tops 

'a little more than half, though with the spread of improved canes it is probably now a little' 
more than this. On Bamalkota farm, the average annual yield of jaggery per acre is usually 
4i tons. It has only twice been less than 4 tons. At Taliparamba it is usually about 5|- to 6> 
tons per acre. But these are on small plots and are not the averages over thousands of acres. 

6. The average cost of sugar production — growing and manufacture — in Java is difficult 
to discover. Mr. Neileon of Nelliknppam, who bas enquired into these facts in Java in 
person and to whom I am very much indebted for much help in this report, put it a few 
^ars ago at Es. 81 a ton. Mr. Keatinge in his recent reports puts it between Bs. 98 and 
Es. 180 — ^the nsual apparently being Re. 1 10 to Rs. 120, i.e., say Rs. 18 to Rs. 27 a candy of 
600 lb. of refined sugar in a well managed factory. It is not then surprising that Java pan 
at a profit sell sugar in Madras at about Rs. 40 per candy after paying freight, import du^^ 
etc. There is really only one sugar-refining factory working on modern methods in the- 
Presidency, viz., that belonging to Messrs. Parry & Oo., and although they have 
helped me very considerably I cannot exactly ask them what is their cost of moduoi^ien. 
Besides they also use very largely palmyra jaggery and at times imported unra&hed sugur 
from Java. Yet these prices of production of refined sugar oan be compared with 
mak i^ j aggery or unrefined sugar from oane in this Presidency. 

When jaggery is selling at Rs. 26 or over per candy of 600 lb. the area uudor oano ixt 
^ISdaraxi expands; when it falls below Rs. 20 the area tends to oontraot. Thus, it Would 
ajppear that the cost of producing and manufacturing refined sjogar in Java is ’’ 

cost of produoing jaggery in India, < 


: produoing jaggery i 
H. The question asked is the reason for this. As usual there is so ooo 





goodpoil. ^ , 

As far as I can make out, more attesiiok 
oultivatt^ thas- is the^ oase- in Madras. 

— ^lufiliitely more work has been done on tmeeoUiilg^ 
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7. The organissation of the Java sugar industry is the result of history and of action 
taken with the definite purpose of fostering that intluetrv. When the Dutch East India 
Company acquired control of Java they found that the native princes 

(а) owned all the land inalienably ; 

(б) exacted one-fifth of the peasant’s labour ; 

\c) also as ground-rent exacted one-fifth of his crops. 

The Dutch continued the same system even after the company was dissolved in 1800. 
Whilst the island was under Diitish rule from 1811 — 16 8ii- Stamford K’allltis introduced 
the new and revolutiona^^' ideas of free ports, free cult tiro acti freo labour. lu 1816 tlie 
island was seceded to the Dutch. The free ports were safeguarded bv the ti’eaty but the 
Dutch whilst retaining a ciertain amount of the now police system rt‘-introd need the old levy 
of one-fifth of the produce and “ obliged the peasants to plant one-fifth of the village land in 
crops to be sold to the Government at fixed prices ; hut only demanded one da\ ’s labour in 
seven instead of one dny in five.” 

Most of the land which Sir Stamford ilaEfios had given to the chiefs and th(> petty 
princes soon lapsed to the Government who leased it largely to plautt'rs but never sold it. 
The arrangements for labour were made with the village community through the headman. 
There was a slump in trade and then; were heavy war expenses and Java was rapitlly 
becoming a burden on Holland, when in 18d() Governor Von den Iloscli was sent from 
Holland with extraordinary powers. lie; iiitrodu(*od the indtuia; s 3 'Htem whi<3h in later years 
was destined to excite bitter controvoi-sy and to be; most severely atta<;kod on moral and 
ethjcjal grounds hut w'hich financiallv and materially worked a marvellous ehange in the 
island and after local examination was oven coiniueudod by men like I)r. A. ll. VVallacJ*. 

8. yV/e ''‘culture'’'' system . — Governor Von den Boscih 

(</) Granted cash <;redits and ten-year <‘ou tracts to approved private individuals 
(us\mlly Dutch) who would assist iu developing the sugar industry. 

• {b) These credits were sutliciont to enable them to erect mills and maintain themselves 

until the enterprise paid. 

(c) The Government agreed that the peasantry should grow suflicumt cauo to supply 
tlio mills’ capacity and deliver it at the mills at fi-\ed rates. 

i<l) The ryots wore ol>Iigod to plant up to ouo-fiftb of tho village land with cano and 
each man had to give one day’s lahoui iu seven to t<‘nd it. 

(e) Natives who worked in the mills were paid regular wages. 

( /■) The mill-owner sold one-third of his finished product hack to th<^ Govornmout at 
fixed rates and ropaid om;-tenth of the advance received. Tho rest h(; could export for his 
own profit. 

Thus in Java in the thirties w'as laid tho basis of the system under which small sugar 
factories have always flourished, viz. — 


(1) Eaetories so located as not to intiirfei'e with eaoh other’s source of supply. 

(2) An exoeodingh' cheap source of supply assured to each mill. 

AVe read that in a tew years “ the whole east end of tho island and tlie low'^^ hot lands 
along the coast were greeu at their season with the gianl. grass whoso cultivation has so 
frequently forced or encouraged slavery in so many parts of the earth’s tropical belt.” 

Slavery was abolished in Java in 1859 but by that time this system was well rooted and in 
many essentials still continues. Very great care had been taken in securing a very good 
class of colonist — “ Education, cultivation and gentlemanly manners were es8«;atial.’ Absen- 
teeism was not tolerated, and during the period of the ten-year contracts, leavo of absence 
could only he obtained for actual sickness. The Dutch ar(; deservedly famous as earctul 
cultivators and Java is to this date like a garden for its cleanliness frrom weeds and order. 
“ The iungle was cleared, fresh land was broken in and it is said that, during the halt- 
century at which tho system was ai its height, the local population increased tcniold. 

9. Such a system could not continue for ever, hut it was not until 1890 that the Dutch 
Government entirely withdrew from all direct connexion with tho manv mills that tho 
colonists had built in the island. Sixty years of such fostering care must bear results and 
this short historical summary is necessary to understand a condition of affairs \^hioh i. is 
lUffioult to conceive opuld have arisen untler a system of free contracts. Of course m this 
period tho sugar industry passed through several vicissitudes. ^rom the seventies till the 
end of the contay, fosteVd by a system of bounties and helped by constant improvements 
in manufactm-e, beet sngair was steadily making the prod notion of cane-sugar loss aad less 
profitable. In the early eighties, Java suffered from an attack of a disease of 
terrible than any that W visited India. The Dutch Govoriimeut ^ ^fXodu^ 

in sugar and in the orghties they commenced to open experimental stations for 
or evolvinir new varieties for studying cultivation problems, etc. They also paid great 
aLnti^foTJ^rotX^m ^ifkfladras our first 

Samalkota in 1902 and the first sugarcane breeding station in at or-aSz^ 

tore in 1913. Tht» we are mere than eighty years behind Java at ^ to 

tion an4 more than thirty years behind them at attempts at research and 
return th Java-tho first result of the work these 

systom broke down as a result of the aotiomof Great Britain at tho Brussels Uonyention oi 

, oo 
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1902 and ^wbea thereby cane-eagar waa onoe more enabled to compete epith beet ehgar, fhe 
oonntry whiohemae in the beat ixialUon to take advantage of th» change waa Jara* l!She 
reaolt at the ^fhnaaent day is a feeling of amaaement at the performanoea^of Jara. 

10. Prwieni eondUtuma in il€u»a. — ^There ia an abundant anppiy of laboor at Aa. B a dar. 

So there ia praotioaUy in India. -7 y. 

The land does not belong to the company. They rent ft froin.the oommhnity. One 
only one factory works in a group of villages. (This is controlled by the ^te.)' The 
company can lease np to one>third of the onlti rated land of tha village. This is also nnder 
Statute.- This ensures rotation of crops. The land being leased by the company enanres ^a t 
the company controls the methods of onlti ration and can regulate the daily sapply of oane to 
the faotbsy«f-« most important point because, unless oane is ertuhed on the day it is cnt» 
inversion oattses change in the sucrose content. The rent paid to the cultivator (who to 
pay the land- assessment to the G-ovemment) is Bs. 40 an acre for the sixteen months the 
IB under crop, i.e., the rent is on^ Bs. 80 a year. There appears to be no difficulty \diatever 
in getting land at these rates. This is largely the inheritance from the old system and also 
the interest of the community is bound in the factory which is the chief employer of 
labour. The net result is as follows : ** The land is hired from year to yeay for one season 
duly ; but in praotLoal fact the sugar company has a complete security of tennre without the 
outlay requued for purchase. They have ereoted mills and laid out net-works of linos and 
roads to bring the oane from a distance of eight to ten mUos without owning an aers of 
plantaiion All the sugar tract is covered with these small factories workiug in their 

own areas in close oQ-ox>eration and the cultivator cannot take his oaue to a distant factory 
for oompetition prices. The land is leased and the cultivation is directly controlled by the 
company, f^o company can out into another’s preserve to rent land. This may be called 
exploitation and other hard names, but when superimposed upon it and working closely with 
it 18 a well developed and exceedingly well staffed chain of experimental stations for improv* 
ing the yield per acre and' also a staff of mycologists and entomologists backed up by a striot* 
Internal Pest Act always ready to take remedial operative measures, also when all the 
oompanies are joined in the Seerabaya Sugar Syndicate which maintains a staff of chemists, 
I beaieve eighty, to analyse the products and check waste in manufacture, it is perfeotlf clear 
that there fs in existence a very highly devehsped organisation in an exceptionally strong 
position. 

11. It is worth while to compare these conditions with those in India. The first is land. 
An up-to-date sugar factory costs money to erect. It cannot afford to stand idle. It must 
therefore ensure its daily supply of oane. It cannot buy this from a distanoe and stoidc it 
because very shortly after the oane is out the sugar content begins to deoreaso. If, as in 
India, it becomes so costly to arrange locally for sufficient oaue, it has to buy from a 
distance. The ouly form in which it can buy and stock its raw product is in the form of 
jaggery. It is more expensive first to make jaggery, aud then to refine it than it is to 
extract sugar direct from the juice. Now, Java iaotories can oommaud some of tfie best 
.oane land in the world at an annual rent of Bs. 80 an aore. If a sugar factory be ereoted in 
India what happens if it does not buy the land F The people ia the neighbourhood know 
that the factory must lease the local land or inoor the expense of transporting jaggery from 
a distanoe. The rates at onoe go np. The factory cannot remain idle without lom. Bven 
without this stimnlus to oompetition rates, where in Madras can sngaroane land be^ rented at 
Hb. 80 an aore a year F Dry land on which oane can be grown fetches Be. 80 an aore and sugars 
oane land with an assured supply of water is often at Ks. ICO, 120 and over. The next point 
is that it needs most careful attention and onltivation. 1 have quoted some of ti&e heuvj 
yields at Samalkota and Taliparamba. But these yields were not gained io a jump when a 
new variety of oane was started. They developed gradually as tiie laud improved under 
steady oonstaut oare. It cannot always get this in this country of scattered holdings. 1 well 
remember expostulating with a man in God&vari on the oondition of his oane. His reply was 
unanswerable. He admitted it but at that time he was busy on his rioe fields some fa i i L 
distanoe away and both operations needed watching. I asked him the reason for his soatteroT 
holding and got the onstomary and expected answfr “ Partition.’* Unless a faotory bs 
assured of its local supply it cannot pay to employ trained agrtoultoriets to sapwrvise culti- 
vation, nor can it put down tram lines to bring the cane in or try other soiidl^mOumimiM^irl^ 
are of importance when thfipsands eff tons oane have to be handled. H iomaiiM^ |iiie diffi- 
enlty about land and supply whuffi hae led numy oonatciea to Idte oqihifiueion tintt it^ar 
faoioviee have no elpanoe at all. In S^ypt they talk a eapitel of ;£2&Q,999 

^ In Hawaii tiie eaifiial oZ the ^ief oompdny ie 22&f itiiliTiitii 


Japanese aeqaired Fortnoea ip 1894and'^lit oneetanMid theiif attc^^d 
they failed bmaoat ** the OhiiMe farme» whobwiied land svans 
for the »aw 'lallli oar to mU. <he lands ^to the^aaHh^ to pfodaee 
Gevajc pp ftciat and^y!9initd'W,aoia|lsl*ei^e,’lN^ in";|:902^ 


Gevajc pj baiat and^'vmsetd be aoia|isl*ei^^^ in J« 
oitahllmsd A - AbIw „hmnan''ih' 'Fomoea,;,!^ .In the ■■m 
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^ but are nq^ dowa to Rs. 10 lakhs. Foxsnoaa soffar was airaiL 

fvM eit^y iso wln^ the produets of-all other oountrieB were taxed Rs. 80 a ton. ^paa 

not the land of cheap sug^ar. Ihe GoTemmeiSt argue that by the more effiomt 
*“® profited, their critics state that it is a system tinder 
5”^ the farmers the losses.** Certainly the mills hare 
profited I ont^ JS it healthy -? The Japanese Government can obviously “ make or break the 
^ar complies a stroke of the ^n.** The argument below these measures in Java and 
Formosa is the raltovators are unable to put their land to the most profitable use while snirar 
oompames with the skill and capital at their command are able to get a far larger return out 
to the benefit of themselves, the cultivator and the community at laroe. The less 


1^: In Mauritius also many of the factories acquired land when it was still cheap. But 
Mauxitiua often experiences great difficulties, and dividends are low. It appears to be able to 
keep itsyiosition owmg to the excellent qualities of cane ^oisn. 

18, The net initial result is that Java and Formosa Taotories can buy their cane at prices 
per ton one-half or one-third of what it costs mills in Madras and they are* sure of their supply. 
Added to that the mills do not work ^ independent units but jointly support a large staff of 
experts and ohemiste. Trained chemists are needed in sugar factories. Trained chemists are 
at the head of Messrs. Parry's works both at Kellikuppam and Kulasekarapatnam. 

14. The two bed rook needs are therefore — 

(a) cheaper production, 


(6) organization under strict control. 

Our first need is to breed better canes and establish them. Yields comparable with the 
averages in Java have been reached on our agrioultural stations and maintained. I 
•confident that by oareful breeding, eto., still better canes can be evolved. But it must be 
remembered that J ava is not stationary in this. ** The Director of the Experimental station 
at Pekalonrgan confidently looks forward to an average production of as much ns seven tons 
of sugar TOr acre in the future. In a favourable year one mill has actually reached that for 
one month's working.** need a variety of cane yielding 50 tons an acre. 

^ 15. As for organization I do not see at present a way through it. Given a good bearing 
variety of cane, surety of supply, good machinery and intelligent business control, smau 
factories will pay independently of all abk&ri contracts. But the first condition has still to 
he gained and second and 'fourth preeent great difficulties. Mr. Keatinge gives up the 
problem entirely as hopeless so far as Bombay is conoemed and is inclined to concentrate on 
jaggery for wbioh there is undoubtedly a big demand and which be considers more suited 
for smMl scattered unorganized cultivators. The problem at present is far beyond the grasp 
of co-operation in India tempting as such solution is. But if the first step oan be gained, 
viz..' a vastly improved cane-* the openings for successful organization may improve. 

As it is, there are in Madras many places to be seen where small sugar factories have 
been started and abandoned in Coimlmtore, God&vari, Vizagapatam, Tinnevelly, parts of 
South Aroot. The difficulties of ensuring a ^eap and sure supply of oane — often., it must be 
admitted, accentuated by^indifferent busmess management — have almost invariably proved 
insuperable^ Mellikuppam continues and expands. But for some time it, I believe, worked 
for file abkftri contract. Yet Nelliknppam can now manage sugar. But it has several 
exceptional conditions in its favour such as — 

(1) Tt has been long established. 

(fi) Whilst Mr. Neilson, who is a trained cheinist, has been in control it has gained 
enonuomuy in the favour of the ryots. 

(8) It is not situated in an ideal sugarcane tract but what is more important, it is not 
situ^ed in an ideal paddy trect or where paddy is necessarily in very high demand. The 
.^anjore delta is too close. - ^ 

** <4} The whole tract has a sure and excellent supply of subterranean water. 

(5) Mr. Neilson has assisted the ryots in sinking wells and establishing^ oil-engj^es. 
Xt is alM ne whq introdnoed .amongn>t them red Mauritius canes and better varieties. 

(fiV Me has 1 ( 19 ^ leased land (bat very scattered) and is using steam tackle for onlii-^. 
Tstlol^ aiM fMiddes maintrining some certain supply is testing all our improved canes on field 
oonditiems 

legislation jjigainst disease, eto., it is by intelligent trained joint action under 
rtrieb^safiifcpi g**^^ f^Qiltr<fi afid proteciion that java has built up .its position of {ne-eminenee 
in paragraph 4 snpra). * . 

■ ‘Inllw fJyi iortnne— much as I should like it— ~ to see conditions in Java 

' 'this tiwport. drawn largely on Geerligs The World's Sugarcane- 
Ki94fihg«'s lament report, and on H istories of J ava. 




am, 1914. 

iD^bceetesa of Xnduittriss and AariouHiire on the conditioii^'af Iha- 
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referexioe to their MemoxaxidiiiiL. No. 2901-0/18-1,) Bevenoe, dated 22ad NoTemher 1918. 
Jdr. Ohadwiok’e interesting report furnishes a fall answer to the qaestion whieh ' Wfus sshed 
bj the £Lon*ble Kao Bahador P. O. Somasandaram Onettiyar Avarjg^ at the meeting of tire 
LegisLative Counoil held on the 11th Novembm 1918 and whioh was referred to the Board 
for report in the memorandum quoted above. 


(True extract) 


T. BAOaAVLXH, 

decretory. 


** OnAL Eviuencb, 7th; FEBnuAKY *1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. You are Director of Agriculture in this Presidency F — A. 

I am now acting as Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Have you acted before? — A. I have acted for a year in 1911-12. 

Q. Have you had any previous experience or training in agriculture P — A» No. I 
have been a Settlement Officer. 1 have taken a Science Degree. 

Q. For how long are you holding this post? — A. No definite period has been fixed. 
Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say on the first page of your note that it is impossible 
to control the adulteration and mixing which may tal^ place at a number of small 
ginneries. Have you any idea in your mind as to how this control should be worked 
outP — A. It would need a very large staff of inspectors to prevent mixing of varieties 
of cotton at the gins. , . j. xi. 

C^. Suppose the gins were required to take out a license and that breach o± tne 
conditions involved the cancellation of the license, do you think that this would ensure 
purity P — A. Yes. . • xv * 

Q. The gins are themselves the buyers in many cases? — A. That varies m the 
different places. . ^ • 

Q. In some places they do it for custom P — A. In Tinnevelly most of the gms 
nre controlled by the buying firms. The buying firms themselves run the gins. 

Q. What about the prices? Who fixes themP — A. They have their own prices. 
There are no outside buying firms in the Tinnevelly tract. 

Q. Wliat cotton do the gins get? From what sources P Is the cotton deliver^ by 
the ryot or do they gin on custom? — A. In the Northern tracts they merely ^n on 
hire. In Tinnevelly they are under the control of buying firms. ^ i o t* 

Q. Supposing that a ryot or a middleman turns up with a mixed sanyleP— A. It 
ought to be a condition of any control that such samples if they are found to b^ 
mixed, would be refused by the gins. ^ x i 

Q. W^ho would exercise that control? — A. I cannot say who can actually control. 
I am mentioning that as a possible way of meeting the situation. - j . o 

Q. Supposing that were not possible, can you suggest, any other line of defence? — 
A. Witness here gave confidential evidence. i 

Q, Are you supplying seed to these people? — A. We are domg a large amount 
of work in the Tinnevelly tract in the matter of supplying seed to the ryote. 

Q. Do you make it a condition of the supply that they should not mfx this witn 
other kinds of cotton P — A. Not specially, but in Tinnevelly they have found our seed 
to be very profitable both in the matter of yield and also in fetohihg good prices. i 
Q. Apart from this pulichai which is used to adulterate, you mentioii the fj^mbodia 
cotton. Is it as profitable to grow pulichai as thisP — A. It all depends upon the price. 
In a year like when very high prices have lbeen paid, it is quite possible to glow 
pulichai profitably. When toe prices fall off, or the demand for cotton falls oir, -toe 
short staple cotton is the first to feel toe effect. « ♦ x,. ^ x i t** 

O. -^ioh do you think would pay better?— A. I think the lonn staple. It w 
difli^lt to say without working out“the figures. The price of BengaU is below toat 

of to this question of adulteration, supposing you do not go 

as to nefusb, ^uld it do if only certain IW gms vfe^ alfowed to oco^ the 
samples? A. As futr as TinnevoUy is conoerned I ani certa^y in Javo^ of ^ispliite 

refuW. There arc certain firms whio:|i have sgr^ to it. ^ » - 'v *- 

Q, The firms havo agreed to it but what a^ut toe ryoiP — A^ eWaibly 

dislfim '^oiling, ^np the^idjaat ia toe fi^»li, do yon Bunk t3|||i 

I...::-. MmAiimntkk nhouir toe sutiolv of 


contain some ^ 

idea. We are * 


^Ito oontrbl toe of sded as . 

toe.aiedk ywgr 


.I?*”' 






Q* Would tkis system of lioensing ffins 'Extend to tlie sale of the «Ae<l 9 T* 
liojr are you to to^e the difficulty wfen a man wants to sell it for cattle fLd^r to - 
M Oil mill? — A. We could not interfere with it. vx w * 

+ 1 . X® ^ oil liow are you going to tackle 

that daf^ulty ? — A . The point is that wo must educate the ryot. ^ ^ 

The^ ^ done because the ryots would make any system nugatoryP A. 

P-T*" could have a system of • license uudep which the man would have to certify 
that it IS pure within a reasonable limit f — A. Most of the gins do not buy the seed at M. 

Q. The same pM<»ution that would apply to the refusal of the mixed samples would 
-also apply to the original ryot who mixed the samples? — -4. It would to a certain extent 

Q; Do you thi^ that inspection of this sort should be done by the Agricultural 

anything like the men for it. It wbuld be a 
sound thing if the Inspectors were trained in the Agricultural Department. 

Q- And they would be under the orders of the Agricultural Department? — A. 1 
think so but It would be a very big thing to takd up. A good deal will have to be 
done by private agency and commercial men. 

Q. You mean the association of the trade? — 4. Yes. That would be one way. 

Q. In the meantime do you think that the Agricultural Department in this and 
several other provinces will find it necessary to rely on departmental action of a more 
•or less extensive character? — 4. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that that is bound to last for some years? — 4. I think so But 
we are trying to get co-operation from the ryots and get most of the work done bv the 
ryots themselves. •' 

. , “lan would you want?— 4. I think he must have pionty of 

•technical Imowledge in order to gain the confidence of the ryots. The first thing that' 
the ryot does is to cross-question the officer. If he finds that the officer is no good, 
then he ha« no trust in him. ® 

Q. D^’t you think that specially selected officers of the Agricultural Department and 

also the Revenue Department could be given some training on the farm itself? 4. 

I have ^ver thought of it. I must think over it. I cannot give an opinion ofiPhand. 

Q. How far have you gone in the matter of co-operation of ryots in the matter of 
supplying seed? — 4. It has been successful in Tinnevelly. I think last year we 
got 87 villages in which a certain number of ryots co-operated to form seed unions. 

Q. Are these registered under the Co-operative Societies Act? — A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of making it so? — 4. We have that idea. They usually run 
parallel. 

Q. Do you find it difficult to start any organisation on the co-operative basis 
j people are inoculated with the co-operative microbe ? — 4 . There is some 

• difficulty, for example in Bellary. 

Q. How long do you think it will take for the ryot to realise his responsibility 
and market pure samples of cotton? — 4. That is very difficult to say. We always help 
to put up improved cotton. You* practically want every village to come in. I cannot 
say how long that take. 

Q. You will have to depend on departmental action for a long time? 4. Yes. 

Q. What have the trade to say about the control of gins? — 4. I have discussed 
it informally with the Tinnevelly cotton firms last September.- They were ih favour 
of having power to uproot the plant in the field. I think they were prepared to accept 
the control of gins psovided the other thing was also enforced. They do not want any 
control of baling or anything of that sort. 

* Ho^inaon. — Q. You said that the Department of Agriculture are supplying 
seed in some cases? How is that done? Do you buy the seed? — A. We grow it. The 
first thiw we do is to grow selected plots on *our own farm down in that tract (Tinne- 
veliy)j These are multiplied. 

Qi.. 4|I!0 yovL g p iWi lnTi g of Tinnevelly only? — A. We had the same thing in Bellary 
and^ Kuxnool. The thing has gone farthest in Tinnevelly. These plots are multiplied 
ontil there is enough seed on the farm and then it is given out to what we call seed 
faring on contract. The ryots grow it. They sell us back the whole of the seed and then 
at sta^ we get the ryots to form seed unions. Certain number of ryots 

-oluh and^ Urn works in rotation. In the first year one of their npmber will grow 

one total area which they own with the seed which we give them and 

whh^*4Nwp^'^J^ seo4> farm and that cotton is epecially ginned and the 

'Seed ^ ^^ipimugh to sow the whole of their area. 

f of fhe whole area? — A. About 20 times. iEach year we 

' ftoto and are under agreement. The members pf 

— -to seed as Jar as possible. This seed is subseqaanHy UM 
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Q, Bp tkej buy the seeds from vtm-r-the seeds that ^hej are goin^ to jptii dowan 
on one-twentieth of their land . That is purchased. ^ 

Q. You in tom purchase the seed grown ther^kfrom P — A, The ryots keep it. 
run the thing themselves. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in finding the money for the purchase P — A. Very litt^ 
money is required. The system varies. The actual terms of the agreement varies in 
different places. We give the se^ and take back a corresponding quantity at the time- 
of harvest, f'ormerly we used to pay &e assessment on the land as an inducement. 
That is not necessary now. Now they -rfealise the extra profit they derive and they 
are only too glad to get the seed. 

Mr. C. E. Law. — Q., Is there a big premium P — A. “I hcive not got the figure t 
think it is considerable as compared with the basaar seed. 

Z>r. E. Hopkinson. — Q. In what direction have the efforts of your department been 
directed with a view to the improvement of cotton. Has it been in improving the yield 
or improving the quality? — A. There are three things, the actual yield, the giiming 
percentage and the staple, i.e., the length and strength and colour of the staple. In 
Tinnevelly we have been successful in securing all three. In Bellary we find that tha 
difficulty is about the poor yield. We have had great difficulty there in getting a staple 
cotton which will give as much yield as the country cotton. That is what has held 
us back. 

Qa Has the improvement been due to research and experimental work at the Agri-^ 
cultural College or has it been due to demonstration methods that you have been des- 
cribing in connection with gins? — A. It is both. It would never have been possible 
without research. Most of the research on cotton was done by the Deputy Directors. 
It was done on the out farms. W‘e never had a cotton specialist. A cei^in amount of 
work was done by Dr. Barber. • 

Q. The research was done by the Deputy Directors in farms? — A. Yes. 

Q. And also the arrangements made with regard to pure ginning, which also had 
a great effect? — A. Yee. 

Q. Supposing that the Department of Agriculture, as also of the Director of InduEH 
tries were fully equipped in regard to staff, do you consider that a subject like ginning 
would more properly come under the Department of Agriculture or under the Depart- 
ment of the Ilirector of Industries? — A. That is a difficult quc^stion. W^e have had 
much discussion at present as to whether the semi-agricultural and semi-industrial' 
matters like the gins and rice hullers and so forth should be taken up by me or the 
Director of Industries. We have it under discussion now. 


Sir E. H. Ste>wart. — Q. Is it that both want it or neither wants it? — A. We will 
both be glad to do the thing provided the time and the staff is given. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q, Take the particular question of gins. Have you ocnsidered 
whether it comes more appropriately under the Director of Industries? — A. I should 
think that it more appropriately comes under the Director of Industries provided* 
he works with the Agricultural Department. In the past there was some dispute about 
that. For instance I know that in Tinnevelly my predecessor objected to the Idien 
Director of Industries putting up these small gins. 

Q. Could you go further and say that all questions of marketting ought to comO 
under the Director of Industries? — A. I suppose that ought to be. We are also vitally 
interested in the qu€»stion of cotton marketting. . - f 

Q. Do you mean to say that ginning comes under marketting P — A. Yes. 

Q. In the Madras Presidency is there any cotton whiiffi is properiy known as 
staide cotton? — ji.^They have got it in Tinnovolljjr. The Tinnevldly oottOh is used iU’ 
Dancashire. Practically all is exported to Dancashire. 

Q. It goes to Japan also? — A. Especially nowadays. It has been going to Japan.^ 

Q. What length of staple is About one inch. 

Q, You say wat long staple cotton is exported to fjancashire aud to Japan. 1 have 
always understood that me Madras mills and the Bombay mills and the Indian mills • 
generally are ready to absorb all the long staple jootton that India is pfodnida g an^Lsegard 
with jealousy the sending of long staple cotton out of tixe C4rantry?<<^A. not 

absorb all the Tinnevelly ootton. They have^ used it ahd they seem tb 

Q. Do you mean to My that there is a ocmiuderaMe maxgm ledN; for expo#f>^4» 

Q. Do you know whether there'^is a t^denoy for the Indian mills 
Presidenty to ImBrease the consumption of lo:i^ Z’ staple cotton v J 
depends on, whbthCr the eixtra price will homp^anlate and inaTps ik 
up the ^ing- ^ cliM^r to ipfn thwt 

has always ebminanded » price Idkan f 

, Q. 

not he oevtidh. 
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Sir jD* Taita. — Q. With teference to the export of ootton, eome of it soee to Japan 

to the tJnited Slingdom ? Does it not depend upon the fact that milb in Bonthexn; * 
India are not able to eonamne tho'^hole quanti^ and that what is left has to^ be 
•exported. Is the demand for long staple ootton by the mills in southern India adequate* to 
the Bhpply f — A. I could not answer that ofEhand. 

Q. There is a good deal of fine spinning on the Bombay side. We import some 
Tinnevelly cottpn were. The mills in the €^entral Provinces have very ^e cotton 
which seUwos their purpose very well. As long as they can get it there, they do not care 
t<> come down south for it. Therefore if the cottoH' in the south cannot be absorbed by the 
local mills it will have to be*' exported. Are the mills here capable of absorbing all 
the Qotton produced locally? — A, 1 could, not answer that ofEhand. I think it is mosily 
a question of what will pay the men most. If the mills here can pay the same price, 
then they would cell it locally. 

Is it not a fact that the ryot grows the cotton that pays him most on the yield P 
Can you tell us how the short staple cotton was introduced here? — A. I do not know how 
the ^ort staple was introduced. 

Q. Was it introduced simply for mixing? — A. Mr. Chadwick worked out the figures 
and he found the short staple cotton was not so profitable as the long staple. 

Q. Then why does the ^ot grow it? — A. He manages to get the price of long staple 
"Tinnevelly cotton after mixing. 

Q. Is there not a demand for the short staple cotton by itself? — A. Certainly. 

Q, Can you tell us how it stands with reference to oil yielding qualities of the seed ? — 
A. I do not know about that. We have never touched the oil pressing problem down here. 

Sir F. H . Stewart. — Q. It has been pointed out that Cambodia cotton is deteriorating 
in quality and that hitherto no organised attempt has been made to improve the quality 
•Have you any remarks to offer on that subject? — A. It is simply due to lack of sta^ 
We have not got the staff to do it in the districts. 

Q. And nothing has been done? — A. Nothing has been done in Coimbatore. 

Q. Do your remarks refer principally to Tinnevelly? — A. We have also been working 
in the Northern and Western tracts. Practically nothing has been done except in these 
two tracts. 


ilfr. C. E. LfOw. — Q. Have you any views on the subject of the supervision of 
markets? Do you think that the present position is satisfactory in this Presidency fiom 
the ryots' point of view? — A. I have been recently Looking into the question of cotton 
marketing and I think that there would be a greater improvement if the ryot and the 
actual buyer were brought into closer contact. 

Q. You probably know what is done in Berar as regards marketing. The buyer buys 
practically froni the individual ryot directly. The areas under cotton in Berar are 
much larger and larger lots can be marketed at a time. It was put forward to us by a 
witness here that the ryot here brought cotton in such small quantities that it would 
not be a practicable proposition to buy direct from many individual ryots? — A. That 
is what I was told by the firms. 

In Berar the ryots who grow the cotton in such large quantities themselves sell 
direct and the middleman is eliminated. Don't you think that a system like that would 
be useful? — A«;i, We have not that kind of thing in Madras. 


Q. Hava yoq ..considered the m^arketing question for any other crop except cotton ? — 
A . I have gone into indi^. 

Q. Oil s€»eds? — A. X have not gone into that particularly. 

Q. Faddy?— A. No. 

Q. What sort of market is there for paddy? Is there any place where the exporter 
can buy direct fi^m the ryot? — A. That is a very wide question. The practice varies 
'vAty in the different places. There is a lot of business done in the weekly markets 

and large quantities of paddy are brought to these markets. Much depends on whether 
the ryot is solvent mr not. In many places the middleman collects and brings it dowm to 
the max)cej|. 

-Q. to be the case everywhere and that cannot be remedied by the market. 

^ the is solvent, he brings - it to the market himself ? Is it not the case ? — A . I 

Have noii?bally investigated this point. 

bring the paddy themselves in their own carts? — A. I have never 
looked n|^|||^lh<£'^tiestion , and cannot give an opinion offhand. 

with a regular enclosure where the things are sold subject to the 
oohtmyaA^MLw.^j^h»>4tv?.^A. T kmow that manv of these weekly markets are controlled 


d, I kmow that many of these wooWy markets are controlled 
.teiraui and in the big villa^^. I do not know how much trade 
AieM, sold. I it must be very considerable. 

be a good thing if these markets were under 

' Tee. X ti^nk that would be a good thing to do: 
larger hityur. 
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Q. The ComxaisBioner of Bers^ recently pr^mred a note on the euhieot of the- 
Berar markets. The system has been extended into Khandesh and the thinff^ seemr to* 
very popular? A. One of our l>eputy Directors Mr. Bilson actually proposed the 
staging of some such' system. I aent his note*^ round to the cotton firms, and ther 
did ^t^ink very much of it. We have no authority for forming a market l-ifaa that. 

Q. Do you think that such a system would be of real help at a later staffe? A 

Certainly. 

regards oil crushing, you say that the demand for cake is increa'sing in Madras? 
Mas the price gone up? — A. You mean in thfe Godavari valley particularly. That was 
my infoimation. I gather that the increase of crushing of castor in ihe last year has- 
led to a considerable increase in the '‘■use of castor cake for sugarcane. I have not not 
the precise figures. • ® 

Q. Is that due to the operations of your department P — A . I think so. I have got no 
figures about the price. I noticed in the statistics of export that the amount of castor - 
oil exported from these parts has gone up. 

Q. Is there a demand on the part of the 'ryots for feeding the cattle? A. They 

do not use it to a very large extent for that. ^ 

Q. Have Ihe Industrial Department touched the subject? — A. I could not say. 

Q. Could the Agricultural Department or the Industrial Department do anything 
to popularise the use of this? — A. For milch cattle? ^ 

Q. Generally whichever is useful? — A. It is a question of price, whether it would 
be advantageous to the ryot. 

Q. Are you in a j^sition to say what degree of success would attend? — A. It depends 
very much on the prices. At present they use cotton seed and gram. It is a question 
of whether it will be worth while for the ryot to take the cake. 

Q. Many complaints have been received on this subject of adulteration and thO' 
injury done to export trade by adulteration. It has been suggested that a sysitem 

of optional certificates would help very much. Have you any views on the matter? A. 

It is a very diflSlcult subject. I have recently looked into the subject of indigo. It- 
is practically impossible to sample the Madras indigo in its present form. 

Q. Do you think you could sample ground nuts? — A. It is extremely difficult tq 
sample it. 

Q. About paddy? — A. It is practically not exported at all. 

Q. What are the articles of export for which a system of optional certificates might 
be applied? Which are the articles most in need of some such system? — A. It is difficult 
to say. The question of drug plants came up some time ago. I thought that it might 
be possible to start with this because you have small quantities to deal with and you 
can concentrate. _ They might be examined and certificates granted. Indigo is another. 

. I have b€»en looking into the subject now. Wa may make definite proposals about it. 

Q. What about ground nut? — A. The whole trade is too bulky. Something like 
2 hundred thousand tons are exported and they ore exported mostly in bulk. It^is 
obviously a very big thing. 

Stir F . H. Stewart. — Q. W'ith reference to this question of certificates, what would 
be your opinion? Would you have them compulsoipr or would you make Ihem optioned? 
— A. We might start from the optional point of view as an experiment. ' 

Q. At what stage would they come in? — A. I should say that the time of exporii 
would be easy to control. 

Q. Does youy department do anything specific in the matter of popularising arti- 
ficial manures? — A. Yes. 

^ Q. By ^eiz^onstration ? — A. Yes. ^ 

Q. With regard to the various manures, do you take any steps & analyse these^^ 
find out what their purity is? — A. Some cdknmercial fertilisers axe sold without any 
guaranteed comimsition, and we discourage the ryot altogether frbm usijig them. We 
tell the ryot what to take, such as superphosphate. 

Q. Do you think that it would be a good thmg if anyone who widxed to sell thuMUr oom- 
mercial fertilisers were obliged to haye an analysis made of thehx and to supply a eopy 
when selling? — A. That womd be an excellent thing* 

HorCble Sir R. N. Mooherp^.-^-^‘-Q* You say speaking about .^>11 has 

been a considerable increase in crushing castor, and that Government th^rnd'^itoeoum 
the use deoortmtoip. Have you ever report^ to Goi^evniiamt. or 
to Government Ho.' 

•Q. O ommm a&o. vrere:.'aic^ 
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OoTti^entP— 4. Proposals axe now before Government. Mr. Davis 
• ^ o' o proposals have 

Mr A. ClMtterto^.^Q. Can you tell me whether there is any increase in the number 
U I could not suy ft all. The export 

the«;^i!I-.^w’irgr.?;anT^SSgt“l 8-« to Calcutta 

Q. In regud to tlus question of issuing certiaoates^you would stop there and not 
r^sTf^ control If the certificates were fssued the public wuld feT™ 

thought^ ttTt^V* I never 

Q. In the nLajority of cases the issuing: of certificates would involve a chemical 
analysis to ^b^mine the percentage of the essential ingredients? — A Yes I have 

and d°A®g plants. Possible to analyse oils, indigo 

jnuc^d^bt^t'^ *tink it would be of any value to issue these certificates? — A. I veiy 

with th^ question of agricultural implements and machinerv Has 
any attempt been made to arra^e with the local engineering firms for th^'suppW 
of th^e in^lementsP — A. Yes. We have corresponded with various firms, tried 
ploughs and given our opinions on them. t^-iea mexr 

j "P/”y “* ’Il'ich the ryots can purchase these implements P 

— They can buy them from the firms. ^^pxemenTsr 


“d put them 
sell for them, acting as their agents. 


down here for saleP— We work with a firm and ....... as ^^^eir agents. 

Q. As Agents for one particular firm P— A. For one particular make of ploueh which 
we recommend. ^ ^ wmcn 

ploughs on any system of hire purchase ?— -A . The cost 
of these ploughs vanes from 15 to 16 rupees. The sum is small and it is not necessary. 

Q. Then as regards manures, do you sell them outright or on easy terms? A For 

manu^ we do not keep any depots. We generally put the ryot in touch with the 
nrm. That is the usual way we do it. 

Q. Are thefo j^y co-operative societies working among the ryots for the purchase 
of m^ures? — A., There are two or three agricultural co-operative societies. “* 

Q. Are they doing it under the supervision of the department? — A. Yes, with the 
advice and assistance of the department. We have got no immediate control over them, 
u 4 .?’ y regard to the question of oil-engines and pumps, has that been taken over 
by the Department of Agrmulture? Have you got any staff of subordinates similar to 
that whi^ exists in the Department of Industries?— A. The staff that was workinir 
with the Department of Industries has been taken over bodily. 

ej. Do you grant takkavi loans yourself? — A. I grant up to Rs. 3,000 myself. 

, special officer attached to the department to deal with these 

loans F — A. I have got a special Tahsildar to enquire into the revenue side as regards 
Eecunty- and so on. ® 

. Q* He collects the instalments P — A . I do. 

years^'^*^* yc^ got any definite period for which the loans are granted? A. Five 

Q. Have you got any system of selling on the hire purchase system? — A No 
There at^jsl^ny of %9«is who wUl do that. 

I understand that sulphate of ammonia is likely to prove a 
valuable maniiMef— A. It has not been thoroughly proved yet. 

Q. got a ^food supply of sulphate of ammonia pzoduced in this 

time if^you have a foreign demand for export you might 
' « i^en tiie ryot ‘will not be prepared to pay the price? — A. That S a 

:4nMMar. . It depends on the land and the return that the ryot 
ii is, the wider it will be u^d. 

— A, They are using it at present on paddy land, 
reference to the jagmry plants, you say that there. 

tttaUy . lby Gtovexsiment. Have ycm 

-■ 


easily 


; iiein^ experimenti^y . by Gk>Texsim< 

pum^pAng nnd 'Ixxrxng d«phriinaxt'f-«^ 



Q. Do you propose to develop that system P — A. 1 am still trying to-get informa- 
tion about that. 1 inspected one that is working here and 1 have been able to get 
very little information about it^ whether it was a success or whetJier it was a failure* 
1 am investigating the whole question to whether it will be worth while ta-lcing it 
up or not. 

Q. From your remarks here you come to the general conclusion that there is ve*y 
little prospect of developing the manufacture of sugar in the Madras Presidency owing 
to the scattered areas P — A. The ryots are independent and can grow what they like. 

Q. If sugarcane were grown under satisfactory conditions as regards manuring and 
methods of cultivation, do you think they would grow more sugarcane P — A. 1 tbinlr 
so. If sugarcane is grown on land irrigated from wells on high level lands, it would 
be much better. 

Q. Do you think that the competition of paddy would affect itP — A. That depends 
on the relative prices of paddy and sugarcane. 

Q. We have had evidence in various places that the ryot can make Hs. 200 to 
Its. 300 per acre. What are the real difficulties that the ryot has to face in the matter 
ol sugarcane? Why is it that he does not grow itP In Coimbatore there are many 
ryots who have a certain amount of their land under sugarcane and they get largte 
profit from it. They do not care to plant a very large area. They might if they want 
top What is it due toP Is it want of capital P — A. Partly that. They nave to get it all 
crushed at a certain time. It requires capital and also heavy manuring. 

Q. Is that the most important item? — A. The difficulty of crushing. I think that 
is the reason why it is not grown universally. 

CJ. la it due to precariousness of water supply? — A. It is not precarious if you can 
get water all the year round. 

Q, Have any steps been taken by the Department of Agriculture either by itself* 
or if conjunction with the Department of Industries to bring about a considerable 
development of sugarcane cultivation? — A. I do not know of any attempt. 

Dr. E. Hopkinaon. — Q. What ar.e the relations of the Director of Agriculture in the 
Madras Presidency to the College here in Coimbatore P Are there ai^ official relations P — 
A. I am in general control of ^e department which includes the College. The College 
is part of the Agricultural Department and I am in general control of the whole 
department. In regard to correspondence I deal directly with Government. 

Q. It goes through you P — A. Yes. I deal directly with Government and deal with 
the financing of the Department and the general control of it. 

Q. The Principal of the College reports through youP — A. Yes. 

Q. How far are you consulted about any problems of research which are taken up 
and worked out in the College? — A. I do not quite follow that. 

Q. Supposing that you as a Director of Agriculture in Madras considered that^ some 
particular matter ought to be investigated? — A. I should discuss it with the particular 
expert and if necessary with Government. 

Q. You deal with the particular expert and not with the Principal of the College? 
— A. No. W’ith the particular expert and with several of them, if necessary, whether 
a particular line should be taken up or not. The final decision will be wiui me. 

Q. The Principal of the College as* such is responsible merely for the routine work 
of the college especially the teaching? — A. Yes. He also runs the farm attached to the 
College. 

Q. And the research work does not come under him? — A. Not at all. 

Q. Are there any experts engaged in research work who are also engaged in teach- 
ing P — A . Yes. 

Q. They all deliver lectures? — A. A certain number, yes. • 

Q. In your opinion is there any clash between the claims of research and of teach- 
ing w'orkP-^A. Yes. It is a question of the number of experts we can employ. The 
history of that question dates back some time. When the college started there we^ 
several objections by some of the experts who understood that they would not be 
required to do any teaching work at all and then the Govemmstnt of those dap decided 
that they must teach. But in practice the teaching is mostly done by the Indian 
assistants to the experts. Although the experts do only a limited amount of teaching 
they are generally responsible for the teaching. It is a question of the amount 
there is to be done and the number of experts whom we can employ. Both t eem i n g end 
research are important. Ihere are some matters in wlrich it wiH Jbe >5'^® 

a whole time research man to do research and nothing else. Bht on the a 

teacher who does not do any research work is genendly not »» 
as a man" who is doi|ftg'«uoh work, especially for the :h%her 
teaching at Ooimbali^ is very elementary and tibat can he 
who is not doing- any nseoatteh wq»kir 
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Qp Apart from, the question of tl^o cost of the staff, you woiild still be prepared 
to, say that the experts should iiake some portion of the teaching wiorkP — A. I 
should prefer to see that the man who is doing the higher teaching work is a man who 
does research. At the same time I would not like to divorce teaching from research 
especially higher teaching. 

^ Q, I)o yw mean to say that research work should be the chief duty and that 
teaching wouid be subsidiary? — A. That is putting it rather too strongly. 

Q, We should like to have your exact views on this point P — A. Where necessary 
I should have separate research workers on important problems. At the same time 
the teaching staff must also do some research work, I mean the senior members of the 
teaching staff. That is my. general opinion. 

Q. Because they will be better teachers? — A. Yes. In order not to hamper research, 
I should like plenty of research ^'orkers who would be doing nothing else. 

Q. Do you anticipate that the Indian students here may make such progress in 
their studies that they can look forward to taking up I'esponsible work hereafter? — A. 
Yes. There are a few examples of men who are coming on. 


Q. Do you look forward in the near future to Indian mycologists and Indian 
chemists being appointed either in this Presidency or elsewhere? Do you think it is 
a long way off? — A. That is a long way off. It will be possible to find a few in the 
immediate future. 

Q. There is no bar at present to a competent Indian who might fill up the 
vacancy? — A. There is no bar at all. 

Hon*ble Sir R. N. Mpokerjee. — Q. How can you expect Indians to come in if 
they are placed on a different footing? — A. There is nothing to prevent an Indian 
being put in the same status. There was a proposal to employ another mycologist in 
•Madras. Enquiries were made to find out whether one was available locally. No one 
was of course found. 

Q. Would you put him on the same grade as the men from England? — A. Yes. 
If he was sufficiently qualified. 

Q. Is there auy rule that the appointment must be made by the Secretary of State?. 
— A. But there is no reason why an Indian should not be appointed. 

Q. I have made certain enquiries and my information is that if an Indian is 
appointed in this country he does not obtain the same status or the same rote of salary 
as an English man appointed in England ? — A . There is an young man who has obtained 
a degree of agriculture in Edinburgh. He is now in this country and Jie might possibly 
be appointed as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. The matter is under consideration. 
There is one man now here. He is on probation as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. 

Q. Is he getting the same allowances? — A. He gets less pay. The rank is the same. 
H^e gets two-thirds of the pay of the appointment. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Two courses are open in the matter of appointment of 
chemists. I take chemists as an example. The chemist in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the province might take up an appointment there with an idea of spending 
some time -in India in that particular work. In that way he becomes an expert in the 
particular problems which are connected with the provinces and no doubt his value 
to the provinces in^creases year by year. At the same time he loses touch to a great 
extent with outside work. He may become stale. On the other hand if such an appoint- 
ment were distinctly made for a limited term and it became a rule that he may be 
moved from one province to another, you think that it would be advantageous to 
do so? — A. If he is a good man I should prefer to keep him in the same place and give 
him plenty of salary if you are satisfied with him. 

Q. Taka the case of a good man. Do you think that the question of pay is sufficient 
to satisfy him. He must live to a large extent a life of intellectual isolation and social 
isolation too, at any rate scientific isolation. Would that not be regarded as a great 
drawback for which in many cases the pay would not compensate? — A. It is difficult 
to say. I h^e not farmed an opinion at all. What period would you keep a man in 

a Seven years P — A . It takes a good many years for a man who comes out hwe to 

learn scunething about this country and to start useful work. It takes him at leasi^ve 
years. If he is moved after seven years it means that the province will not have from 

him more than two years useful work. . . i-r -x j t> • 

Q. Supposiiiff * man came out here after seven years in ^e United ProYnces, 
it w^Aflt^^He very much easier for him to obtain informatton pertaining to the 
Madras Prest^^CT P— It would be to a oertain extent, Onr conditions are very 
different front m No^hem India. I would k^p a man Jhe whole of his serviw 

in one conditions attractive. He should have plenty of leave to 

enable V* fellow-scientists in the course of the year. He might get 

ntni1-ir tiia irii' ' ‘ - 
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Q. I was about to ask you as to study leave. You advocate itP— 4. I am in favour 
of it. 

Q, Study leave for a particular definite object or general P — A. I would like to 
leave it rather general. 

Q, I have spoken of the chemist merely as an example. What you have said would 
apply to the mycologist P — A. But the mycologist deals^even more wit^ local matters, 
such as the diseases of local crops an^ local insects. 

Q. Have you had occasion here in the Madras Presidency to bring out an expert 
from home to deal with any particular matter — ^to deal with any special problibm P — A^ 
Not in the Agricultural Department. Do you mean for a limited timeP 

Q. Yes. — A. I do not think we have any on the agricultural side. 

Q. But assuming that such a problem arises, would you advise the Government 
of Madras to apply home and ask for some one to be sent or would you refer the 
matter to PusaP — A. It all depends on the problem. We coHild get any help we can 
from Pusa. But we are independent of Pusa. 

Q. Failing that you will recommend to the Government of Madras to bring out 
an expert? — A. It all depends on the.jiature of the problem. A matter like that would 
need the sanction of the Government of India. They will probably consult the Agri- 
cultural Adviser at Pusa. We could not act independently in a matter like that. 

Q. What are 3 wur relations as Director of Agriculture in Madras to the Institute 
at Pusa P Have you any special relations P — A . Not administrative . 

Q. Do you attend any of their meetings? — A. We attend their Board meetings 
once in every two years and occasionally special meetings. Their experts are supposea 
to tour all over India. W^e have just had Mr. Davis, the Indigo Fxpert and Mr. 
MacKenna, the Agricultural Adviser, has also been on tour round Madras. 

Q. Did Mr. Davis come at your invitation? — A. He came more or less at my in- 
vitation. I wrote to the Agricultural Adviser asking what was being done about 
indigo. He suggested that Mr. Davis could come down here and discuss it with us. 

Q. It is his duty to give you all the information he can and your duty to obtain 
as much information as possible from him? — A. Yes. 


(At this 'point the Com'mission adjourned and resu'med after an interval,') 

Dr. E. Hophinson. — Q. You told us before we adjourned, in reference to indigo 
matters, that Mr. MacKenna had also been here. Did Mr. MacKenna come on an 
ordinary round of inspection? — A. Yes. 

C^. Are they rounds of inspection, or was it simply a visit for his own information? — 
A. It is both. He is supposed to keep in touch with Provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ments. 

Q. He does not report to the Government of India as to the efficiency of the 
Colleges in the Madras Presidency? — A. I think he makes reports, but exactly on what 
point I don’t know, as I have never seen them. He will make a report of this tour ; 
he was writing it at the time. 

Q. When he comes, you confer with him on any matters of interest? — A, Yes. 

Q. And I suppose he also informs you of any matters of interest? — A, Yes, and 
we discuss various questions, 

Q. In regard to another point in connection with the relation of the Agricultural 
Colletre here and the institution at Pusa, what happens to the results of any research 
carried on here, as regards publication? — A. They are published in Memoirs issued at 
Pusa. Thev have to be passed bv a Committeie. After that they are published as 
Memoirs or in the Indian Agricultural Journal issued at Pusa. 

Q. Do you remember any occasion when any of the research officers hero felt 
' that their research work was not properly received and failed to be published in 
due course? — A. Witness here gave confidential evidence, 

Q. You have no independent means of publication at all ; you don’t issue a 

journal? A. We are just issuing more or less departmental information, a sort of 

Year Book of the Madraa Agricultural Department. We wish to put in short notes 
on unfinished work, otherwise they merely get into the Government files in an office 
and can never be found again. Of course we publish bulletins and leaflets of the 
Agricultural Department but that is only for propaganda work among ryots. 

Q. Is that done on a considerable scale? — A. Yes, the leaflets are mostly issued 
in the vernacular, -and we publish popular agricultural calendars ervery yaar with 
popular articl®« improvements in agp*iculture. , 

Sir D. J. Are these verancular publications madsw asudfai use 

they serve any purpose P—A. They servo a certain ^aatoount. ^liey d<m% gSft tp 
people, I am afraid. The real agzicultuidst does hot read them* Me flo^ jitot much. 

They are read by a certain number of jpeople. 
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L^. E, Hoj^hinson. Q. "Wliat means liave your research, officers of becominfi* acqn- 
apited with what 18 going on in the way of research in other provinces? — A. They 

publications and then there are the Board Meetings at Pusa where many things 
are discussed, and certain officers meet each other. We exchange officers for examina- 
tion purposes at different colleges, and occasionally officers are deputed to see a parti- 
cular work going on in another province. 

Q. Do you think those means which you mention are sufficient to prevent over-lapping 
and to keep officers acquainted with what is going on elsewhere? — A. I think so. * 

Q. We had an extraordinary instance before us of what was obviously good work on 
cotton in Sind, and the same sort of work going on in the Punjab, and the two re- 
aearches were conducted . entirely independently of each other. They neither knew nor 
cared that similar work was going on a couple of hundred miles away. In your ex- 
perience would you say that is an isolated instance, or do you think it might opcur else- 
where? — A. I don’t think it ought to occur. Had not the infoimation been published 
in any of the Departmental publications. 

Q' No, it had not got to that stage? — .rl. It might happen in the earlier stages 
before anything had been published in other provinces. 

Q. Indigo was largely grown in the Madras Presidency before the introduction 
of synthetic, and it then almost disappeared? — A. It went down very low indeed. 

Q. Now there is a recrudescence owing to the high price ; does that come from the 
cultivator or is it stimulated by your department? — A. We did very little except to 
supply seed in the first year, 1914. We took special steps to get seed and supply as 
much as wo could. 

^ What seed di^you get? — A. Mostly from Cawnpore. We had not been working 
on indigo at all ; it had come to be a minor crop and we knew very little about it. 

Q. And you say that now the cultivators are trying to sell the leaf as they had 
forgotten the art of retting? — A. That only applies to particular places. I have had 
enquiries from people who had grown the indigo and asked us what to do with it, 
ns they had made no arrangements for having it manufactured. 

Q. Who purchased the leaf? — A. A certain amount of indigo in Madras is made 
from the dried leaf. It is peculiar to Madras. It gives indigo of apparently fair purity 

Q. But there are people who do not own indigo plantations but who have vats and 
Teceive the leaf? — A. Yes, that is rather the exception. The ordinary thing is to 
manufacture from the green leaf, but owing to this being a new departure there have 
been some cases of that sort. I do not attach much importance to that point. 

Mr. C. E. Low, — Q. Is that an old-standing practice selling dried leaf in Madrasi 
— u4. I think it is. 

Dr. E. Hopkinsorv. — Q, Under present circumstances can much dried leaf be disposea 
of? — A. I don’t know. I could not give any idea of the quantity. It is done more 
in the South Arcot side, but the main indigo districts are in the North and there 
they take the green leaf as far as I know. 

.Q. Are you taking any steps to stimulate the building of vats for steeping? — A. 
No, I don’t think that will be necessary. The idea is to try and improve the system 
of manufacture. 

Q. Are the vats in existence? — A. Yes, the old vats are in existence and can 
be mostly put in order. They have in fact been put in order. Many new vats have been or 
are being built this year. 

Q. Who works them? — A. In a village the rich cultivator owns a vat or two vats, 
which he will work with his own crop and his neighbour’s cron. In some districts 
up in Yizag^apatam there are still a large number of indigo factories in the Bihar 
•style mostly owned bv one firm. 

Q. You have n* Planters’ Association here for indigo? — A. No, it is only in the 
Vizagapatam district where there have been anything like indigo factories of ten and 
twenty vats, and they were all owned by one firm, Arbuthnots, who have failed. 
They ha ve b een taken over by another firm and have been put in use largely. 

Q. WJbat stepia' are you taking to make Mr. Hutchinson’s discovery available for 
the benefit of indigo? — A. His research work is not complete as yet. He is only in the 
middle of it. The suggestion is that we should have a research officer in Madras on 

improvements in indigo, and he should work in close touch with Davis and 
Hutchinson.’ 

Sir F. H. Stew 0 rt. — Q. Have you not got a research officer here already who has 
dona much work which is considered valuable? — A. On the cultivation. He is busy 
on paddy at present. I don't like to disturb the work he is doing now -which is likely 
to be of n^re piermanefit importance than indigo. 

0f oonrse the wqrk.of Hutchinson is of a very diff^?ent character from that 
of Davisf— A, Yeif^, quite' so, but they are both working in close touch. 

' X the imme Question a short time ago^ in another connection ; do you 

ip^mfeder thi^ work would naturally come in the department of Director of 

^ndi^tyiiis raiUber ihan in. the department, of Agriculture? — A. That ! should say is 
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really an agricultural matter, because so much of the manufacture of indi^ in, ICadraa 
is* in the hands of the actual gn>wier. 1 should be inclined to treat any nianufacturi|^jg 
process carried on by the grower as being within the province of agriculture. It ia 
rather ‘hard to draw the line. 


Q. When there is any vacancy among any of your research officers, what steps 
are taken to fill it? — The Madras Government would apply through the Govwnment 
of India to the Secretary of State to appoint officers from home in the Imperial Service. 

Q, Are you given the choice of several candidates, or is the appointment made at. 
home P — A . I would not know. The correspondence would go on between the Madras 
Oovernment and the Government of India. They might ask the Madras Gtovemmeht 
whether a particular officer would be acceptable, but the Mhdras Government would 
not know him probably. 

Q. We were told in llihar not by one or two witnesses, but by quite a number, 
that the improvements in the cultivation of indigo which had taken place during the 
last few years were so great that indigo could be profitably cultivated even at pre-war 
prices. "Would you say that proposition would hold good hereP — A. Since discussing 
the matter with Davis it seems to be possible. I don’t say it is probable. I think the 
matter is worth investigating. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. There is no possibility whatever of inducing co-dperation P — 
A. I think there are possibilities. 

Q. Would there be any possilnlity of their combining in the future to manufacture- 
uniform paste, for instance, if that was found to be a neceMa^ process P — A. At 
present if they joined together for manufacture, each man woulS^like to have his own 
stuff put through separately and get it back. They have not grasped the idea of bulking 
the produce and getting a profit. Each man would be afraid of not getting his real 
share. They would require a lot of education before they accepted co-operation. The' 
Bihar planter manufactures on a sufficiently large scale to make a fair bulk of uniform 
product. 

Q. They represent 12 per cent of the output, while this Presidency represente 
nearly 60 per cent, therefore their efforts will probably be nullified, unless this Presi-. 
d'ency comes into lineP — A. I think the Bihar indigo sells on the Lrondon market on its 
own merit, quite apart from Madras. It fetches higher prices now. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You say in answer to question No. 21, “ The scientific and 
technical department of tli<e Imperial Institute has been of distinct use to the Madras 
Agricultural Department in valuing economical products.” Have you ever tried them 
with reference to creating a market for anything? — A. No, I do not think so. 

Q. Have you ever tried the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of 

Trade? A. I cannot think of any instance. There was a lot of correspondence about 

copra at the beginning of the war, in regard to diverting the market for copra on tho 
West Coast to London. That is the case I think. This was all when my predecessoif 
was in charge of the Department and I have not seen those papers. 

Q. These valuations by the Imperial Institute — you had cotton valued by them P — A^ 


I am not sure about cotton. . , , , , ^ , rm. 4 . 

Q. Oilseeds? — A. We sent some soy beans which had been cultivated here. lhat 
was one case. I am corresponding with "^em about senna — the reason for^ the fluctua- 
tions in the sen/na market and generally on the question. We have had a fair amount of" 
correspondence on different subjects in the past. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Have you had any communication with the Bgjtish Cotton 
Growers* Association in reference to the valuation or sale of cot^pP — A. We havte in 
the past, yes. ^ 

Q, Has it been direct between you and them P — A . I think so. ^ I am talking from 
memory of papers which I have noticed casually. My last connection with cotton waa 
about four years ago. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. What is your view about taking a TOmewhat wider interpreta- 
tion of the reasons given in the Land Acquisition Act for which land would bo re^uirod 
by Government P Do you think that it is in the ^)ublic interests that lai^ acquisition 
proceedings should be used more freely when requiring land for industrial concerns P — ^ 
A. Yes, I think so. • « . 

Q. Do you know what the public opinion in Madras is on subh a question at all P— 
A. If the acquisitions were done fpr European firms it would probably be look^ Upoa» 
with suspicion. v , “ , - 

Hon^ble Sir R. N, Moiokerjee,-^. You say h^ that a coMad^ 
two veers ago to anquire Into the question-Of the regiecratian ^lie. Is there 
Anv • tfottuiir a oo»v of' the report P—4. report of the oesBsmitkt® ’'W* |> 

ttWt OwmflksBnt IwW* aBt tdete •oMto i 
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Mr. C. JS. Xtow. — Q. With reference to paragraph 11, in ^o cue of research wcul^ 
hy nhemists, where wotild the analyst come inf — A. He is merely doin^ routine analysis; 
it would be in connection with some Government scheme. 

Q. It might or might not. You have got a* man doing analysis under the Customs 
Department. T.here would be no doubt a lot of scope for analysts in the Industrial 
xuM Agricultural departments? — A. I should be inclined to put those under (a). They 
ought to be under the control of the Local Government. 

Q. You speak about having • a non-expert administrator. This administrator 
would have nothing to do with control. For what purpose would it be necessary to valuiS 
the scientific work of the expert? — A. What I was thinking of was that the question 
might come up as to whether a man was to be retained or his temr of service extended. 
The Government of India who would decide that would naturally consult the Soard 
of E:y>erts who had seen his work. 

Q. Suppose the question of selection of a man for a comparatively good appoint- 
ment comes up? — A. That would be another instance. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mooherjee. — Q. Is there a Board of Scientific Experts? — A. 
•Not of that nature. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Not constituted for that purpose? Supposing that the Gov- 
ernment of India have a vacancy in one of the higher scientific posts in the Agri- 
cultural Service, whose advice do they take as to filling it up? — A. Presrimably that 
of the Agricultural Adviser to Govemuient and the Board of Scientific Advice, I 


^lare 

Do you know how he forms his opinion? — .4. No, I cannot say. He should be 
in touch with the work. 

Q. How would you constitute your Board of Experts? There would have to bo 
experts on particular subjects. It would not be much good to call in a cheinist to 
judge a botanist’s work? Assuming, for instance the creation of a large scientific 
department under the Government, how would you constitute the Board? — A. They 
would pi*obably consist of the heads of the research sections at the Central Besearch 
Institutes. That is my general idea. 

Q- Another question in regard to the valuation of work — would you say that^sup- 
posing a man proved a comparative failure as an analyst or educationalist, this body 
might advise the Government as to whether the man was likely to do better in another 
appointment, iierhaps as a reaeorch man? — .4. I suppose the Local Government if it 
had no further use for the man as an educationalist might offer him as a research worker. 

Q Supposing he was not of any use in research work, would such a Boiard be in 
a position to advise as to whether the man would prove an educaticmalist ?— A . I think 
it would probably be done. It sounds probable that he would be offered to other Gov- 
ernments as an -educationalist. + 

Q You say; The terms offered at present are perhaps sufficient at the start, but 
more provision should be made for substantial increase in the pay of experts who have 
nroved their worth.” That rather comes back to a somewhat similar point. How would 
you decide if an expert had proved his worth? By thw Board of Experts and non- 
experts? — :A. Yes. Their opinion would have great wei^hff 

Q. In what form : would you put these men on different scales, or would you give 
them talent money or what? — A. I have not thought out anything de^ite. 

Q. How do you think the experts would look at the question? Do you think they 
would have confidence in such la tribunal? — A. In the Board of Non-Experts? Very 
likely they wo-uld not. In fact, there might be great difficulties. I know that several 
experts might be working on the same bit of work and have different opinions about it. 

Q Would it not be possible for a man who is making an investigation on a 
tjestain point in agriculture, and who makes a certain discovery, the results of 
wlSch he finds very satisfactory ; don’t you think that Government should pay 
some sort of bonus for his intelligent workmg and discovering this thmgP— A. I 
certainly tlunk so, though I do not have much hope of its being done. 


So, I 
course. 


O. Or<^narily, % Government service a man does not get any reward, 
vhink it is desireble that a man should get some sort of reward? — A. Yes. Uf 

there is danger in that sort of thing. x 

Q. E^^ then, a few thousands of rupees would bring great results? — A. I am more 
in favour of rewardii^ talent men who make great discoveries. 

* Mr C. E. Low.^Q. You say, “ The attempt at setting up a Besearch Institute 
for AgrtoiOtural Seimice for all India at Pusa hw certai^y tailed tar as hfe^s 
is conomed, and a serrate Besearch Institute for ^pi<^ Agnculture is 
Wherein Ao you consife Jhat th^ Pusa Beseareh Institute ^ 

id did ^ expo#, and wh^ ^ yow 

— A. t do not know we expected much. But^e idea W be a 

Indiana* vmy dhmr Teseax^ work is of wty nsa 









■to w down here,- . Th*gr go in lo^ wk«*t 
we tried to carr^* oa for some time with a seriouji 
through the Imperial Mjco^ist. He recommended taaf we iftoip# 
mycologist here, as the conditions were so differen^ ^ 

Hut you hare at present a Hesearch Institu^ here at HOw^u jirai tt 

more^A. O^ere is room for a Tropical Besearch Institute and a 

Department, tropical as opposed to sub-tropical in Horthom ^ 

quite separate from the local Agricultural College which is a differei^ A 

^ Q. There are things in Pusa which have been of use to you, such as indigo r 

Q. In a certain number of these things the work has to he done abTOlutely on ^Uia 
spot • some can be done in laboratories. How would it be if you had your Central 
Research Institute P The expert would come from Pusa more freely for more or lesa 

prokmge^^ not do to have a man visiting the areas he wanted to look ioto in. 

camp P— A. I do not think that will be enough. Take the investigation into piaddy ; 
vou want a whole time man working at it all the time. , , ^ • -j. xi. 

^ Q. If you had your Research Institute at Coimbatore, and he had to visit omeir 
parts of Madras for prolonged periods, the distance would be a relative factor. 
hav® of course round Coimbatore certain conditions of Madrw agnculture which 
can be reproduced, but in regard to conditions obtaining on the West Coast, he woiUd 
have to visit the West Coast from Coimbatore P— A. Yes. • * 1 . 

Q. Wherein would be the difEerence — if you had a man working, say, in ther 
Coimbatore laboratories as a member -of a Central Besearch Institute and 7“™^® 

parts of Madras, or working in the Pusa laboratories and visiting Madras and other 

places P A.. If he is stationed in Coimbatore, he is much closer in touch with agri-^ 

culturists, and members of the agricultural staff. . ^ . , » xi. -x 

Q But in less close touch with other parts of India where some of these items- 

may be of great usep— A. Well, if we are dealing with paddy it is not the case. Really 

Madras and Bombay go together. . t j* tt 

Q Paddy is ja crop which is grown in a number of provinces in India. How woultf 

it be? supposing a big scheme of paddy research were taken up all over the place with 
men attacW for grelter or shorter time in ihepe provinces? teke 

Supposing the arecanut or cocoanut is being' taken up,-~you find it in Madras, Bc^bay 
and Bengal — if you had a man working on those solely in J^e Madras Institu^te, his 
results would be less liberaUy available in the Bengal and Bombay pro^nces than H 
ho were working attached to the laboratories of each province and working in close' 
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appreciated in the United Provinces. Supposing h^ was attached to the Madras 
^Itural Department, he would not be directing so mu<^ of his work he is 

xrowP ^A. I do not propose that it should be under the Madr^ Local Government. It 

ought to be for all India, or the tropical part of it, dividing Pusa up into sub-tropical 

an ^i^al s^^ nauch discussed, in.. more detail P— A. It is under d^ussion now, 

Q. Has any discussion arisen about Ceylon coming in P — A. I do nottoow. , . 

Q. A great deal has been said by the public at different times aWt 
of Government to turn Indian sugarcane-growing conditions into condiHons lil^ th^ 
in Java. The Government has been blamed for not making a Java out of India. Has 
issue ever been put publicly that one of the mam wwons why Ja^ succeeds w 
Snd ulde^ue an^ owing to the conditions which have prevailed there so long in 
past the ryot is practically compelled to grow oaneP — A, It may have been m^tione^ 
?.do nSj Ww. There may have been articles in the press, but X cannot remeinber thi^ 

‘’®‘“5 wonM you very kindly have prepared the price, at 
whe« cane growing and paddy 
.0 what ha. been the price of ffw and paddy 
• Sir D J Tata . — Q. In anawer to quertion. 41 to 48 iowwd. ^ 

“ Conaidering the great size of India I am not m fa-rowr <trf ^.pyiaha^ . 
In^iute. lor all India.” What i. at you exactly mean ly - I 

to tte pwmoaal. to I »* 
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-jnm would put a^ reaeaa^lii institute oonnected with the CMittea 


1^1 oMe^ed with sagar in the ITiuted Froviaoes. and eue 

oomnectM i«Je itt.BwgalP Ib that what you mean? — A. Yes. That is the idea 

for one Central Institute that would deal with 
all Yob. The fwnditions are too varied. 

Q thdf^ should therefore be severtal research institutes spread over the countrv 

to suit the requirwaaents of various localities? — A. Yes ^ 

irwtle Sir R. N, Mookerjee^ Y<m are the Director of Agriculture That 
meai^ jwu are the head of Agriculture in Madras practically ?^A Yes ' 

Q. In ^is College you have four or five scientific men under you?— A. Yes’. 

Q. T^ means i^t ^h one is engaged in discovering certain items by which 
you can improve certain sections of agriculture. Supposing one is successful in dis 
covering certain ^provement the next item of the work would be for the agriculturist 
to carry it into eftect by practical demonstration? — A. Yes. 

Q* If ho does not do it, or refuses to do it? — A. It would be my business to ^ee 
that the thing is given a fair trial. 

Q. Generally, you are not specialised in either agriculture or science? — A. But 1 
can decide whether a man was carrying out a bit of work with energy. If any one 
deliberately deceived in a scientific sense, I do not see I could do anything. 

Q. Not actually, but in scientific work it so happens that one scientist may not 
agree with another scientist’s discovery. Then what is the control? Why I aslc that 
question is because you said that in agriculture you thought a chemist should be quite 
independent of any other big institute? — A. Any question of agricultural chemistry 
would not tried by one’ man but by different people. They surely would not treat 
the thing with contempt. 

Q. Supposing that some scientific man for bad treatment bj*- the Sead of the 
Department imaginary or real becomes 'discontented and may therefore not do his 
work as actively or energetically, what control you have over him to find out that he is 
not doing his work as whole-heartedly as he should do as a whole-time officer? — A. One 
has to do the best one can. I can form a fair idea as to whether a man is doing 
useful work, I think. 

Q. It is very difficult for you in research work? — A. One can discuss his work with* 
his fellow experts in other provinces and at Pusa, and I think one could form a fair 
ddpa. 

Q. You have not had occasion to do it? — A. No. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Has the Agricultural Engineer attached to the D^art- 
ment the status of a Deputy Director? — A. More or less. It is rather vague. He i» 
appointed by the Madras Government but is not a member of the Imperial Agricultural 
Service. 


< 2 . Is it a permanent appointment or temporary? — A. Permanent, but the present 
incumbent i« on probation. 

Q. Is there scope in the Department of Agriculture for the development of much 
engineering work? — A. It depends on how much you take under the head of agricul- 
ture. There the oil engines and primps and a certain amount of agricultural 

machinery, — if we include things like decorticatom, ginning and sugar mills. 
There* is room for a lot of work in improving ploughs, harrows, etc. 

Q. Is there scope for the employment of really first cl;a8s men for this sort of 
work, or are you contemplating the type of man who is competent to erect machinery? — 
A. It is difficult to say. On general principles you want a g^d man. 


Q. Are you likely to get a good man isolated in this way in the Department 
presumably with no prospect of promotion? — A. It is difficult. It is a very spcoialTsed 
30b. 

Por instanee," a ryot goes to you and asks for advice in regard to dealing 
with the water supply q^uestion, irrijration, etc. Your .^rieultural Engineer tokea 
thia up and tenders certain advice. <Then comes the question of the type machinery 
which shoulA be empkl^ed. Is it not necessary that you should have a tolerably ex> 
perienoed man of some status as an en^^eer, who would deal with questions .which 
would arise, as to the suitability of different classes of plant which the ryots are- 
advised to use? — A. Certainly.* 

you think it would be better from an "administrative point of view, and 
frona tbo point of of effioien^, if such work were done by the Department of 

IndiutrieHi^iatker ^^lan by the Agricultural Department? — A. Advice as to the type ot 
machlwCT ^ ^ used? . . 

Yes^ ill some ways. There is a lot to be said on beth sides 
-Q aigiumeift in :&ivour of havi^ an a g r ic u it ural 

-ihaB:" the oid system whmh was in vogue h«pe? 
i«^pW’.sthdY liawread the" disoumdons and it is 
on both, sides. You oan alsrays 
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both ways. You must have au. eugfiueeriug side to the Agricultural- Departmeiit 
matter of improv’emeuts of ploughs, winnowers, etc. But the question of » 

pumps, etc., is a question which you can argue on both sides, being a questioi^^^f 
convenience. * 

Q. You want to have, as far as possible, a^iculturai implements nin^ Jp^tlie 

country P — A. Yes. , ^ a t 

Q. That is purely work which you can consign to the Department of Xnaifstnes;, 
so that officers in the Department of Industries will be in touch with the Agri^^tural 
Department as to their requirements. Deles this not rather lead to the questam as 
to the exact definition of the sphere of work of both the Departments? — A. 4[t is an 
extremely difficult thing to define. They overlap. , - 

Q. There has been a want of co-ordinatiqn between the two Departments ^ a 
certain extent. You have .one Department advising that a certain course shSEitild - be 
pursued? — A. One man adviting a man to put in certain elaborate machinery, and 
the Agricultural Department saying that the crops would not repay such an expendi- 
ture. ' 

Q. Would it be desirable, ■ you think, to have greater co-ordination between these 
two Departments by the appointmfjht of an official superior to the Directors of both 
Departments, such as a Develcpmigit^ClommissionerP — A. How would he be recruited? 
What would be his qualifications? 

Q. Leave that out? — A. I think it all depends on that. 

Q. Do you think that if the two departments were directly imder Ghovemment 
that co-ordination could be obtained'?— — A. I do not think it would. The^ experiment 
not been going on very long only since last November so it is rather difficult to say.'" 

Q. With regard to this question of publication of scientific results by research 
officers, do you think that they are men of sufficient status to determine whether the 
results should be published or not — ^the provincial ones? I mean, without reference 
to the opiniO'U of the Board above them P — A . I should say * * yes * * in most oases. 

Q.,It is the exceptional cases that you would have to deal with? — A. That is the 

diffic^ty.^ ft man publishes a bad work that would lower his own reputation. Why 
should Government take any official responsibility in regard to the publication of 
scientific work? — A. As far as outside reputati'on i« concerned, the matter wojild 
right itself. But in regard to local reputation in I^ia, I do think the public 

reading it would be able to distinguish between good and boA vrofik. ‘ It would not be 
good, for the reputation of the Department to allow bad wom*^, published under 
auspices. 

Sir D. J. Tata, — Q, Do you see any hope of .Mpeying out research work in your 
Department with the help of Indian research wbikfers in the immediate futuref — A. 
Gradually ; not in the immediate future. But we have some very promising ypung 
men coming on and in, the ultimate future we might have a large number. 

Q. I nm asking the question with reference to, the teaching in res^isreh institutes. 
Should there not be attempts made to bring i^ young men to do research 'work? — A. 

Q. That could only be done by the professors or experts who come out to do rese^h 
work associating young men who are under them in tl^ research ; so that' ^oy 
would combine research work with teaching? — A. Why is it necessary to combine 

research work with teaching?- . i xi* „ 

Q. How could these young men be brought up to do research work unless they 
associated themselves and were taught to do research work, ^gbt metho^ of resear^? 

I do not think you could teach methods of research. The man ought to know^the 

methods before thinking of research. He learns that first. He can be given opportu- 
nities and g^eneral guidance but you cannot teach Xiesearcii. 

Mr. C. E. Low . — <?. Perhaps it may be desirable to pursue the ^int a litt^ 

If a student to get a cnanoe of doing research work, nas he not to bo in the 

research atmosphere an^ is that atmosphere likely to be 

men spending half their time in teaching?— A. I agree with you that it woulA create 
a better atmoq^ihere if the men did not do any teaching. ' 

Sir D J Tata. — Q. Unless they added teachiiig how could l^y inouloajbe 
into their etudei^ts P— A My point is that yon cannot teach researdi. To some extent 
he can be taugkt by being associate^ with researen -workere. • 

Q AcoordW to yon, there Is trery little hope pfoviding rpaemoh ^ 

this they heve the iq^rit ^ ^ 

the more msearxdi riwhih ^ have ^going«on, the more ^idly %e 




a chemist who is doing research woit TT^ ^ 
tas helping hitn in his worfr j has two or three 

the eocpert employs in. carrvinir out *** learn the methods 

pd ths^ would appiy^ihe meth^a iT» ^ '*^i§atiom 13iat would give them a 

^^r^ppens • 

StaU^eat ,ho™^ 
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Witness No. 262 

Mb, R. D. Hicbmond, De^futy Conservottor of Foreste, the Nilgiris, M ad ras. 

^ ^ % Whitten Evioence. 

knowledge oi the ±oi*est resources of the country requires to be suoole- 
mented by father enquiry and .^^^earch. iattle is known of many of the so-caSed 
^TOr products of the forests in regard either to their occurrence or their commercial 
a?® ^ regard to the timbers. What is required then are 

research officers to «8c«rtain the uses and values of the various products, the extent of 
iffieir oocu^enee and the b^t methods of producing them and ensuring their continuance 
of the teees produ^g them. This must be the first step and until 
IS cdllS)^ it is difficult to see how any progress can be 
^ Bes^rch Institute at Dehra Dun does work of un^ofbted value, 
but it must be supplemented by local organizations ' 

importrooe is that it would be sheer folly to exploit timber or other 
f<Best products until it is known how to replace the trees which TOuld be removed in 

Ignorant, at present, of the methods of growth and 
^ ^ kitherto little known species for which attempts to find uses and 

B^kets are sure to be successfully made. Sylvicultural research is thus one of the 
first requirements; equally impo^nt is ^e economist to ascertain the uses of the 
^nous prodimts, the best means of harvesting and seasoning them, and to present them 
depends upon how timber is seasoned, many of the at present 
anflttlMble tgjiberB wqnjd possibly find a market if seasoned in the right way. Having 
™ timbej trial oonsiraments should be given to firms who are 
i^Mre,8ted, and if this timber is found ucksful it must be possible to follow it un by 
coMigamonts pnpwly prepu^. The -market will lose interest if, that iniwest 

*>e- s«ppli*d at once with marketable quantities of 
wnat It naa tested an<^i8 in want of. 

of neoesrorily Forest officers, should be in charge 

* ^ fi«w industries and m finding markets for now timbers. ^ 

forest enterprises and it is probable that any new industry 
8ti^ V Goyernment,^ and if successful, it could then b^LSdld ov^r 
• going ewjem. management should be in the hands of a com* 

18 ordroara^ -Hl^fitted fo run jeommeroial ccmeerns 

«* better, 
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uJittfcdy in cKisteoftee m 

tout GoTeacMnem* must luelp Jflfc the ll il^iiti* 

required. In Mgard to these specsel 
mSe often than not oocnr ^ery BsMtMd. 
pay better to make plantations of the speciea 

^^ether this would be worth while or not it ># ‘map^. ^ 
A point to be insisted upon is thnt a larigpe 

bear much working, they s^np degtedeA ibrm .;1gg|t|E!MiM the 

process of restoration, tpdnsider that this is more 

of the reveimfe derived' worn forests smyuifi pagt bbject 

of immoving them and ^at before vei^banch will ■ 

i ihetpaw material must .be imfiroved. On the other iij^e. 

^aie' development is possible. The foTwta of the' asset 

to the 'people, ’directly and indirectly* ■'bothr to thdse 1^, 'yiclnitv 
of the^on^ and to those wlm Jiave, ^var seen _ a ' it to 

futnre generations te consider genera- 

tion. ^ &e forests, are the' pawpw^^f: the pei^fo 

^ It must be made clear that &e preemit strength 
for purposes of protection and the limited amount of enplBStatf| i^||jE |p|j^-^..ffey.^ 
for prarposes of Research, improvement and further exp^Mifo^ 

^^Madras is chiefly agricultural and probably '^ll remaia ooal and. 

wood fuel is expensive at centres where there are industrial copcems* .* OanJWlt pretend 
to any real knowledge of the subject, but it occurs to me that diinponlf produced by 
destructive distillation, with its valuable by-pr<^uct8, might do aomeihSM; While hydro- 
electrical schemes might do more. This latter question is hound 'pp , with the qnestion 
of the conservation of the water sources whic^ has not hitherto reosSved the attention 

Industrial enterprise is in no way hampered at present by the, working of the 
Forest Department which welcomes any market for its "pteduce and prefers to> h^d over 
the working to private parties : where the department is essentially backward is in intro- 
ducing to the public notice a knowledge of the n sfig^j and the value of the products 
available. This can only be rectified by a research' ^wpinigation . : . , 

The Director of Industries has not, in mv experiencfe, materiaUy abated in placing 
. any forest product on the market or helped to open out any industry. He is 

libt a business man and is in no way in touch with the depar^ent.^ 

I would suggest a Board of Industries to which all completed investigations would 

* J- X !• • ^ 4.: nTtoaiMv 


alagifn the, district gazettes. The Forest Research officers and engineer should woraunaer 
the orders of the Chief Conservator of the Province who should be a memb^ ^ ^e Board 
of Industries. The forest commercial staff engaged on pioneer indiutries might worJc 
directly under the Bioard which should be largely composed of business men with an 
official chairman. 


Orai. Evidbnc®, 7th FHontTAnY 1917. 

Sir F. H. Stewart . — Q. You say, “ The Imperial Research Institute at 
does work of great value, but it must be supplemented by local organwtions '' P 
you e^^lain shortly why ? — A . Because the species of treeSj!and the oondrtiqns 'pf lo<»li^ 

ore different. , , a T 

Q. Is it your opinion that the needs of ^each province would not be m^ 
by an enlargement of the institute at Dehra DunP— A. It would bW adequateljir met oy 
appointing a 'man as a i^lviculturist whose sole duly would be in connedtoon witn 
Madras, which comes to the same tiling as having a man in and it would oe 

more satisfactofy. . ' . . - v j « 

Q. It would bo more satisfactory to haw a sepande inetitutiosi m jMpdyb e and a 

separate stc^ P — A . Yes. ^ a — -ta. 

Q, It would be vwy much more expewveP^A. TTm, and Jt would 

I do not think thnt it wonld bo vmjf npowTo. ^ » wonM a oqM t 

Q. An e*t» indiTidi^ oa ^l 7 fenl*nn«t bnt o^bon »«e a]^h n m Am fr4' 
as the obeiiilst is oonoevnod one man wduld do, or the obsniioal wane fdg^ap, dspipdd^ 
mig^.possMy bo done'by,«me man,* , . ~ ' y.'.' 


• SfaMS raskte 

«Tl'vto»HiS^ W 

Sw tW laid vssHpiiihMlIlMs. 


'I, hew w en 









Boieat^ 


TJfe^re is nci water rsswioasstt «*'<«»»'' 

S!ap p *^J-*y ^SMarfa ^‘V: - 

^;. "!li§M#eIiv<igille tiy w<. :^fe4et|y woody — ^A.'~Y# b. *■ ' 

§; timt i iy il l pi aaig, O0m^ mi^hk the pr«vi»ee e£ yeur serricef— >4^ 

^ As s^^jls iWMiia^ wiwrk is ovw it eesld ^tn^bably be hem^ 


.-ever tb' inon. i- '-" . 

Q^ 'iflwiste bf the cbaiitry ehoald be a very rMj» to the people^ 

whie^Iiye ih the immediate vieim^ ot tiie^ioreets 


wlMrliye ih ^e immediate vieiray ot tiie^ioreets 
and tb , 'CJertainly-, but thobe' -in or 

near ^^7 hare tbeir instifiabie da^s'beft^ 

1 do rb^jjf& S j WP^ - 'i P y Byb further away oughC tw^be iorgot^.^ '' ' '. 

#' ^ Those, of ooniee; wofiUl. 

people II ', Th^y are mot trensportfd^e . itesas/^ ' ' 

the. Director of Indootrieii, ytm si^^/VT^' 
Tiireet^«;ja M Bot. -in myr43E|«McieBce, materially aBai8te^^ ih^. plamoig any 

forest ' hplpy to open^ ont any forest ind^istry/’' ^^o^idd yon 

reoomhteiiilt»''>l3 piB |||l W^ “j Orest service of a man with commesmalw?lrainintf 

for ibal "itiMiii EfJfe^‘'l^ '' ■, '• “ 

^ a member of the Forest service P — A. It is difficult to 

say -detaaa^ but I do not think it would matter very much. It does 
not mailiw»,il|^iP^#^ on to. 

qL Xt a good deal, because if he was a member of the Forest service 

he would haSeBy rieb to bo the head of itP — A^^ No. Sxirely you. might jpttt hwn in 
a separate bramm. You could not possibly make him the head of the Forest j^partment. 
He Would; he trained in forastryi. 

Q, You say tlust the Hoard of Industries might issue bulletins in simple language 
in the* vernaculars in a periodical and also in the district gasettes. You think the 
ordinary people would read these P — 4. d[ 'think they do. It merely occurred to me as a 
way of' circulating information. ^ , 

Q. Are theee ouUetins distributed freeP Can any one get hold of them? — A, They can 
be bought. For Government servants they are free. 


Jl/r. A. Chatterton. — Q. Ip the Nilgiris there are considerable forest plantations P — 

A . Yes, 

Q. And they have buen'^i ^greal: advantage to the locality? — A. Yes, very great 
indeed. 

Q. Gan you toll us at what price firewood can be obtained up there? — A. We deliyer 
it at houses at about Us. 5-8-0 per ton. 

Q. Would it be practicable to develop these plantations to any large extent with a 
vi^ to supplying fum to Coimbatore? — A. I think it would. 

Q, Of late years, has there been any extension of this planting, or has been 
given up? — A. I&ere is no planting g^ing on by Government but a certain number of 
private ones are being started. 

Q. Is Ibere ajay large area of Government waste land up there? — A. Not a very 
considerable area. You wrote an article on the subject of “ Destructive Distillation** 
and” I was asked to check the figures, the area required to supply the quantity of char- 
' coal you quoted came to something like 4,600 acres. 

Q. And the cost of clearing, land for that purpose? — A. The cost of formation of 
Eucalyptus plantations would be about Hs. 50 an acre. Taking very liberal figures, 
my figure for delivery at the factory of which you wrote came to Ks. 3-8-0 a ton. That 
mcluoed establishment midwrverythmg. Jbet us cadi it Hs. 4. 

Q. Can you send to the Secretary of the Commission a copy of this? — A. Yes. 
I can cw»d a copy of the, note * that I thi^ wrote. 

Q, Are there peat bo^ in ihe Nilgais? — A. Yes. 

Do ^J^u tltiUilF 'whether they atre of commerciel importance? — A. I believe they 
are, but I ^6 not speab with any read knowledge. 

Q, wre ^^wng worl^ed at the present time? — A. Yes, to a certain extent. They 

are not nsea ae^fuffi. 


. ^TopJWusoa. — Q. You say towards the end of your note, “ The Director of 

XndusMCs has n<it,*in my enperlence, materMiy assisted in plaUfing any forest inoduct 
fhn matlrat mr h«3ped to open out any fmrest industry. He is not a business man and 
is fn.Awo winy tou^ with the deparianent.** How far does your experience^ go ? — A. 
, X -iM|ii' 4 |iitr ilare iiosr lod^ tbcape Ima been a Director of Industries. I have put in fifteen 
Senay mahtion 1 Inive sent him a lot el things to invesidgate. 1 am 

Thare is sieibinjgr pemj^ 
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Q. The point want to bring out is that there is no close touch between 

you and that departinhiit ? — A. They do not know what' we are doing end wo do not knewr 
what they are doing. * i j.* 

Q. And you think that the problems that you bring up to the point of solution 
as- far as pure forestry is concerned should be taken up^y the Director ,of Industriea- 
toHranslate them into commercial propositions? — A. I do not know that I would give them 
to the Directors of Industries as at present constituted. I do not think J. have greaA 

confidence in him. , a " n i.* o 

Q, But you do want somebody? It does not very much matte? what you call himr-^;^ 
A . I do want somebody, some business man. ^ . 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. Is that the idea of the appointment of Mr. Dushi^gton? — A.. 
X cannot speak of his appointment. But it is the thin end of the wedge of research. 
More really - he is the economist. I think he is going to be engaged on the seasoning of 
wood. He was a member of the Forest service: he recently retired and has been re- 
appointed. . 

Dr. E. Mopkirtsort. — Q. He would hardly be able to carry things^ into^ the com- 
mercial region? — A. Whether he is going to or not I do not ’XSiow. That is the sort 
of thing, which I think will be better done by a business man. 

Q. Are difficulties of extraction very great? — A. They are very manifest. It is 
very expensive. It is possible better means could be devised. . . " ' , 

Q. You have no suggestions on tliat head? — A. I mean there again ytfii want rather 
an expert in those particular matters, as to whether you want tramways, or a better 
system of roads, or whether you can use water and improve the rivers. 

Q. Theie is no one to whom you can refer these questions? — A. No specialist. A 
forest engineer has recently been appointed. ■ 

Q. At Dehra Dun? — A. He is in this province, and that, of course, really comes^, 
Within the scope of his duties, I sujmose. But so far as I am aware it is not the kind of 
work on which he has been employed. t ^ -rr . 

Q When was he appointed? — A. Two or three yeafsrago. He has been m^tly 
enffaired on road work. He is not a member of the Forest Siwvioe, but an officer of the 
Pi^lic Works Department. He is attached, to the Forest Department for t^ time being. 
Q. The school of forestry here is a teaching institution entirely? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have no research officer at all? — A. No. v v 

Q. Supposing that in the course of your duties you came across some problem which 
should be the subject of research would you refer it to Dehra Dun? — A. I was once 
asked to suggest things for the Dehra Dun programme. TJu^ programme is made thr^ 
Years ahead There are frequent transfers and there is difficulty in securing continuity 
of action. For the last year I have been working on the Nilgiri tanning barks, but 
I cannot devote undivided attention to any such special work*^ x -r. v vk 

Q. What about the chemical side? — A. I have sent saniples up to Dehra Dun and 
the aniklyses have been made there. It is a makeshift sort of arrang©ih©P • •. j , 

Q: You think, it would be an ^vantage if resesTOh ^fficera 


of that kind is Sn; problem t6 which there are 
if they had to lo teaching as well. . , x i j ^ 

Q. Another way of dealing with it is that, if an enlarged scientific staff is estab- 
lished at Dehra Dun or at Bome other central uatatutaon, yra could «pply 
officer to take up any particular work in this province? — A. My point is that there 
is work for a man continually. We want a whole time man in Madras. 

O If YOU had men at Dehra Dun, one might be an e^epert in a p^ticular branchy 
^^nd when a problem croppedi up in that branch you would%et IW special expert far 
that particular matter. He would work it out and then return to the Dehta Dun head- 
quarters and you would get another man for ^e other subject and 
see your point, but the sylviculturist is the thing I am ^ 

is different and the species is different and I do fihink^ that^^ t^t 

arrangement would act with regard to the ^Ivicultunst m , 

would^Kave his experiments here and he to ?e 

Measurements have to be periodically made and all these observ^i^s will hoire to be 
recorded. I think it will be a hopeless proposition to have him at Dehra Dun. 

Q You think that it is quite essential to have yoi^own man £ngag^ on res^rch 
attached permanently to the Madras Presidency P—A . Yes. I feel very strongly about 

Q. How do you meet the difficulty of it being a blind alley occupation for a wienti-. 
■fin -mn.-n P Tf he is a reid expert of some distinction, he would not *e content to stay 
BB r”Lirt fn AB ForcBt Department m Madrae all hie No. »: 

reitard to the chemiat it would not require the oontmuouB aemoe ol one i ^. T on 
m^ht link him on with the chemiat wlm.ia doing TMeaxoh in aome other, bnaintaa. 
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Q. rSTou mOike a distinctiojl between the chemist and the botanist? — A. Yes. You 
jn^t have youx own sy^lviculturiBt and your own economist. Yeu might have other 
specialists f but personally I do not think they are needed so far as I can see ut present. 

Q. You think that the economist ought to look to it ai^a lifelong occupation so 
long as he remains in India P— >-A- If he is not a Forest officer, yes. The point is whether 
you would be, able to employ some one who is not a Forest officer as an economist. fTt 
IS an opm^ question, but at present at Dehra Dun the man is a l^orest officer, and you 
•could not him permanently at the work. 

Q, Wdula. you prefer to have the forest economist as a forest officer? — A. I think 
-I should. ' 

Q. And there is no reason imthat case why he should not become Director-General P--*- 
.A* De would be A member of the service and would go on in the same way as his 
confreres. ' t 

Mr. C. E. Low.—^Q. Was it not the case that the Government of India had a very 
excellent officer as a botanist in Dehra Dun and he offered to stay on, losing promo- 
tion P — A . I an^ afraid X ^o not know. ' 

Z>r. E. Honhinso^i^Q. What scientific officers do you think are necessary for, 
Madras? — A. We'' want an economist and a sylviculturist. W’'e, of coSttrse,,. want a 
-chemist or the services of a chemist. The botanist is doubtful, I should think. 

Q. I. take it you want also an engineer whom you have now got? — A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you would put the engineer in the same category; he could l)e taken 
from some central department P< — A. Yes. He could. I do not know if entomological 
work m:^ht not ijpssibly be done at Dehra Dun. 

Q. Sir Francis Stewart asked you about the methods of publication and so on. May 
•T take it that they are on the same lines in the Department of Forestry as in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? — A. The Dehra Dun Research Institute issues bulletins which 
"are sent to the members of the department. 

Q. If you have something pearticulisr^ to which you wish to draw attention? — A- One 
•cbuld write an article for jthe. •departmental magazine. 

Q-;-That would be sent.^to Dehra Dun and it would) be rejected or published? — A. 
Yes. ' 

Q. And that is quite 'sati^actory P — A* Toa, except that some of their issues regard- 
ing species of trees, pcu'ticTilarly of Madras, have been rather feeble, 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Xhere is one question about the research institute. You contem- 
plate having local control? — A. I should have .it under local control — under the control 
’of the Chief Conservator o# the province. 

Q. And not the Inspector-General? — A. When we get the Chief Conservator at the 
head of the province the Inspector-General .will no doubt become the bead of the depart- 
ment in Madras as elsewhe^ (exc^t Bombay). 

Q. It would oot increase the Inspector-General’s influence to excludle him from his 
place in the research institute? — A. But at present he has no influence in.^Madraa. 

Q. We will assume that in this province the forest administration becomes ideal, 
from your point of view, then what is your view about the research institute? — A. I ■ 
should still think, under the local Government. 

Q. Would there not be a lot of things that would be of use to the Fqx^t Department 
in Burma, Andamans, etc?r;f^. I do not think so. At any rate, they Yave our publi- 
•cations in the same way that we have theirs. 

Q. There'^.would not be free oprrespondence and i:(^terchange of ideas between the 
'Officers of the several provinces P^A. I think there could and would be. The direct 
authori'fy in local research is the Chief Conservator and it is far better to have his 
directly than the Inspector^General’s. The Inspector-General can only act on the 
'Chief ^nservatar’e advice. * 

• Q. You put it this way that Dehra Dun is rather for the Punjab, the Dnited 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal ? — A . I confine myself entirely to the Madras 
Presidency. I know nothing of the conditions of the other provinces. I think it 
unlik^jy thatvthe ^q^H^ons vary so much Ju the northern provinces as they do between 
"the norih and^soum oxMndia. Here you are tropical and there you are not. 

Q. If you^ut it on tropical grounds, then presumably there are other tropical areas 
in the ^dian Empire — ^the south O'f Burma? — A. Yes. 

Q. rf you say for Madras only, I do not entirely follow you? — A. My point is this, 
that i should not bq. satisfied with research work in Madras from Dehra Dun, from men 
living at Dehra Dun and opiating at Dehra Dun. I think one man will find ample to 
-do in ^0 Madras Presidency. 

^ahnoRt 

Q. Oan you idention instanoeaP-— A. 

iCkuiiibatore. Some of these foreats have entir^y disappear^. ^ _ , . . _ . 

Supposing a firm writes to the forqst officer of a district and asks what quantity 
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of the pi’oducts of a tree is available and at what price, the i^ci^?^^pliee thah. 

there is a limited niunber of trees in somewhat scattm*ed distribution in ces^i n rangps. 
How much further could the commercial man take him and in^wlmt wayP — A^He ou^at 


to be able to g^ive him tliQ^exact q^uantities and the price. 

Q. It is not a question of a ’■commei'cial frame of mind, but an 
of knowledge of thing's available. I am trying’ to get at the exact 


but an increase in the- ma^er 

vju jxuvTTxcviLec; T.r . -r^- » . - tryliig’ to gcl ttt thc exact state of things that he 

will have^ do ? — AT He would have to ascertain that a certain wood.^was useful for a 
certain purpose, and he would try and find if there was a market for it, hr^ what quantities 
he would get would be got from the forest side and he could not give. 0tet information. 

Q. What about this question of your local contractors P You sell your coupes to 
local contractors, and when there is. a species wanted, the contractor holds the thing 
up and that is the general complaint P — A. He would not have the monopoly of the 

thin^ You would not advise that coupes should be sold with certain species joxqept for 
instance? — A, You might if you found that thei« was a demand for a particular 
species. It is rather a mumsy arrangement. ^ '' j 

Q. You could sell it on the understanding that he agrees to sell these excepted 
species not exceeding a certain price at a certain place P — A. Yes. 

Q. It could be in that way? — A. Yes. 

Mr. A. ChntterUyn.. — Q. You referred to the fact that you are doing research work. 
With what particular object? — A. To try and find out a market for the tanning barks 
of the ^Igiris. - i. 

Q. Is there a. Sufficient quantity to make it a commercial proposition ?— A . Of the 
two Australian wattles {Acacia ^ecurrens and Acacia dealhatcb) which are useful for 
tanning purposes- and. ^oviai "on the Nilgiris, etc. — ^the Acacia ■Securrens — is far more 
rfeh, in taoinih - thaif- fne <Mher b^i the Acacia is far the commonest. I am^ 

trying to get onr 'tanners to the common kind and Although it is not as good as the 
other, .still it contains IT'pfer^cent of tannin. There is a possibility of setting up an 
extraction plant there. All that wants to be work€»4 o'!*- It is very difficult to work ^ 
out edl at --e^eev I have not ‘got the knowledge nor very much time for a special work 
of this kind. I think j^thdSP A is ft possibility of aomethiiig being done. There is not only 
Goyernment bark- 'but deal of wa'ttl© on private lands. ^ 

Mr. C. E. — Q. We have just received a “book from ij^e Inspector-Gextiteal of 

Yoreats in which many doubts appear to be thrown on the commercial possibiliti^ 
of wood distillation. Do you think it is a proposition of immediate* importax^e in^ 
^iCadraa — -wood distillation and provision of coke P — -A . I know very little ’ about it. j.- The 
difficuliy dn the Nilgiris is that you have got long distances for transj^oTt. 




V Witness No. 263 . ^ * 

'Ha. C. D. MeC.^anrsn, ^ofiservUtOr of Forests , "W esten^tOrcle, Madras F^hBsid.ency. • 

Written Evidence. " . 


Erpm the point of view of extraction, the establishment of the Eorest Departiuent 
is' built for the., exploitation of sptdl major forest products onjy as timber, fuel, bamj b p os 
and ho foith. Th^ department exercises practically no control ov||r ipio oollectibri' of 
other products. For example, its copnectiou with barks;^ fruits, guxns, honey "itnd wax 
is limmd \o Belling the right oC collection, 'End we are ignorant even of the quantities 
collected under these leases. We are undermanned even for the scope lil our present 
woA ; nor do ouf current re-organization proposals go. beyond dealing with it. And 
although wo attempt to reply to enquiries concerning the commerciiU exploitation of 
products ,which are not in the regular line of collection, it must be admitted that the 
results are seldom of any use. The fact is that our staff is not foxtned for this pnrpos«. 
It is trained and concentrated on the protection, improvement and exploitation of the 
forests and it is waste of time and training to use it oUleillllise. 

- I "will take two enquiries as typical of what we are frequently asked to do^ for 
commercial ffrms. The urst might be “ Please inloiin us in what localities the^ fruit of 
Sohleichera trijuga is obtaiuabie in commercial quantities and g ^e us an ostiffiala of 
the cost of collection and delivery at the neacest railway lin%,;fT jthe next wohld he — 
** Can you suptply soft wood suitable for tea boxes, if so in what quantities, aud^at . 
what iaies. 'Ibo wood niust be supplied in the fond of pli^ks^ or s<|ua*es/*^\l^ t^ 

In both cases the department is able to do little more than specify 4^e lo^itiiss in 
which the raw product is obtainable. As regiteds the ffrst we haue no coUeotiii^teency. 
We should either have to organize one among 9 t^the forest tribes who ooU^^ ssm|iar 
products for the minor forest produce contractors, ' or 

quotations. One need hardly say that the information tn , tma;^ Ml. 

to be of any assistance to tJie ©nquirefrs. In the second iftr wvibus 
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insUiwe, by iaii»eMion) aiwi that ii mwt also ba 


dapaatM^t only wippliaa out tunb4 to tho dUl«rs. Wo havo 

no sawingr xoaohinery. Nor wonld it bo 
maannapib t o ex poct no to set them np to meet snob demanado. * v> < 

I hm^ repeat howeror that it is not the function of the department as it stands to 
meet simh deman^ nor do I recommend that it should be utilized in that way. We 
oaiwt become -O^ collec^ng^ agents for individuals nor can we take the place of tho 
retail dealer or th^ j wtw mill to supply this and that consumer. 

Fropomlo hsm -%een set ^ for the addition of a local research staff to the Forest 
Xtopartm^t in Madras. In my opinion, when it is formed its work should be confined 
entirely to professional fprest subjects. Owihg to the emplo 3 rment hitherto of tho 
exist w staff in holding enormous divisional charges there has been little professional 
knowledge colleoted even* dpmi such essentials of our work as tho rate of growth and 
re^ene^t^.of any of our principal timber species with the rosxilt that the all important 
of the prop^ felling in' ti&iber and even in fuel forests, is largely a 

natter or guess work. There S Immense amount of professional work awaiting this 
branch rn. half a dozen other direptioiiB and I am totally averse to any proposal to utilize 
th^ staff when we get it upon such refinements as investigations into dyes, resins and tans 
whilst Ifie very spade^w6rk of the profession is yet to do. This sho^d be the duty of a 
totally different establishment and requires attainments and training which the educa> 
tion of a Forest officer do^ not supply. In my opinion also it- would not be advisable 
to attach a commercial or scientinc officer to the forest research staff. I understand 
that some such proposal has been made with the object of establislj^g a closer touch 
between the Forest Department and that of industries as well amo. with the outside 
commercial world ’ 4f„ — jti. — : — « . 


Every one of course is in favour iM^hering:; thif^ eoimecticm, but 
I think officers of these attainyfents would be istF em^lqy^ the 

Department of Industries; and closer relations with, the De^rtn^ent o^ Industries 

would bo ^ best attained ,by a system of conferences b^turuec). the heads of the ^ two 
dbpartments. ^ ^ < 

' On the subject of forest transport appear to have reached tl|il stage when We xhuA' 
begin to employ mechanical means and t& improve utiHdb our resourc^ of iratw 

transpbrt. We have about reached the il$ait of wjbat nkidve.jbbo^ attnl , cartage can -do 
for ijS4^..iOf late the calls NUpon the /latter by meroantile and ' Ihdustaial developm^i . 
have v€W!3^ considerably '^creased ; also it is not poisible to estahJisK a payipg tran^pbjri^ 
service with lar]^ Government establishmmits of bullocks and caHmen 
tion of -^e^^ for^s in remote and unhealthy localities. The trouble iiT maki^^ s^feidt 
with asi^hanical transport here, in South Ihdia, is that there is absolutely n^r^iable 
agency or udvice to assist us. in these matters. Unfortunately also the few'^attempta 
that have been made have been, as far as my knowledge goes, >^thou4Koxc^ltion, f azures, 
and.it is .^j^^cult therefore to get a hearing for such propbsals. ^.Thfi' ca^se oTthebe- 
f allures seemw t^ be that m ^the absence of indeqpetjlkdwt .professioiS^l'^^midn we«hc^e 
been obHged direct tcT'th^^akers not only for ike materii|^l,^ut .for advice of ujpit . 

material we Wanted. And ihe»^result has been either that the.^^echanism Applied waa 
not suitable for the work dt that it was too bm and expensive for its job. lu this JPrqid- ^ 
dency. , we have lately been, given a Forest Engineer who is doing useful work in the 
alignment and construction of export roads into the more remote jond inaccessible hill 
trao^'and forests, ^t it is too much to expect the special knowledge required -for 
providing, light railways in hilh^orests from one and the same officer. What seems to be 
required is thet specialists qualified to advijpe on ersich s^jects as light foresk railways 
and- tram wayqn sawmills and engines should be available. The Forebt Department m 
this l^esidenw wcmld iteelf be able to keep two such officers fully employ edV 

As ra^ards wi^rways there ^s an en'okmous development of transport available in 

• X-U _ TTT X X XT._ •. 


Thli^^B frequ^tly owing to a diff^ion of the dry Wfeather supply amongst a number of 
cha^bels in we river iNBd. If ’tllb ]ivaila|ble water could be concentrated into one of .these 
the Boating and rafting period would be considerably extended, whilst if an efficienl^ 
system of submersible lochs could Oe tievised they might very frequently continue alt*^ 
the year . Here we appear to be up against the same thing. 


SvxpBN'CB, 7 th: Fkbrttary,'^917. 


sS^/'^at pT6|)08al8 have been sent up for the addition 
^ to lybt>artment in Maidras. Can you detail what the 

B|^bur^' 4 ^borganisatioa scheme provision has been made for 
They wfil be concerned with getting all ike 
sad( the method of regeneration of our principal 
wb 'the rate of gro w th . I am talking of Southmk 
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mi 

notlCud[|piybtit^ 4klur. bi^iL wa;; 
plan on' md AoayAla^. 


-iKxp certain four or five difierent apeciea and we 
fafii mi- l^wth. of these species. In jg^enersd, we know 
ienSn|f ^rest timber. We have an hoapoxiadit working^ 

. V * ^ f"a*o'"#eTy valuable supplies of teak** and other Bi>eoie8 

afvailabhy^sd^t ha#l>een Joted to be quite impossible to remove the produce by 

means or^impU country ^^rts a.ii^ so forth. We have a scheme sanctioned to run a 
bullock tramway up to t Ma ^jitAce and that would run to about 14 or 15 miles. That 
meaoit a|so the Keeping ql^^^mrge establishment of ‘bullocks and cartmen and so forth 
where people scarcely live in.l^rcj|^ May. I attempted to find out whether we 

could not run a li^nt railway anp^p save our establishment. It is quite impossible to 
get any information of any "sfi^ '<% kntd as to what the poWer and wei^t of the 
engine should be for that par ticiilat; purpose^ We had a forest Engineer who came to 
ns as a railway Engineer and heJhas been <Sfp<|j|UM with since, uid he told me t^t he 
was absolutely unable to work out this problenT. I asked the advice of the Superintend- 
ing Engineer here and he said that it was not his line at all. I spoke to Mr. Murray 
but there was nobody at all to tell us anything^ld>out it. I went home on leave and got 
an introductdon to Sir A. Renders firm who are official advisers to the India Offiqe and 
I put them this question and they said that they ought to be paid for this advice^ and I 
agreed. I gave -mem every information on point, our output, price of timber^ . 

and asked -mem whether i-fc was a paying proposition, and told them that if it •was 
might s-uppiy the whole of- -the material. said that it was a paying proposition, 

ana,I^go-b a little out i|hei^ ais regards the weig]^t and power of the engine that would 

be necessai^r. " * > ^ ^ 

/>r. j&. Hopkinson. — Q. Do you suggest 'that there is a special diffic-o^iy in this 
problem P — A. The only difficulty here is that there is no advice^ jbheie is no experience 
of such things in Southern India and there is nobody who is caps^e ^f working out the 
requiremen-fcs.*. ^ ‘ 

Q. If you had put the question to Messrs. Martin & Co,, Calcu-tta, you wplild have 
got a full answer in a week? — A. Are they railway engineers? They would dnly give 
you an answer provided you would get the ma-terial from them. 

Q. In ihe course of business they give you advice. No firm asks you to 'gi”#^4 St 
guarantee to- purchase material from them. You must give them a preference for taking 
tlw iToiible of giving you an idea? — A.. I do not tlllb.k, as a lua-ttey 'of fact, |hat their 


knowledge of local 
of the Publid^^W^tka 


litiotts is sufficient to give you advice from a distance at Calcutta 
dWUL^iSl^e.' The' Oo^rnment ordered the Superintending Engmeei 
_ . par^ihent -to maka un inspection of the river do-wn tP Telli^drry 

and he seemed to say -that j^lla'd no experience at all. , ^ „ . 

Q. Have thd"OovesfuMieo% tsdcen the matter up since P— -A. That is a month ago. I 
consulted'^the SuperintendinU' '^Siagineer on that point. He said -that that was mat his 
Hne ait alkar*! uiay say as res^ds the other thinK namely the tramway that I haige just 
spoken of, -tiH|ptr I asked MjPii.^Urray whnHier he nnd got anybody in his 'department who 
would be abm to advise ust He had .aib one^hodft he consideired would be able to 
advise on that subject. < • cV, 

Q. Would It lead to awiy broad ga'ug^'kmlww gpf meter gauge railway?; — A. Yes. 
It will copie do^kfi*^ trace of fhe pabporod Paij^at railway. ’ 

Mr. <7. E. Low, — -Q, Take this case df Sc^eichera seeds. I see the impossib&lty of the 
4liing from the forest officer’s pUint of ^yieniri how do you suggest -that the appoin-tment 
of a commercial officer -ddfuld assist. fiim^^no wanted the se^s to get hold ox them*? — 
A. I do not^know atfiytlking abotit the appii^tment of -the commercial officer. Them has 
not been suggested in our reor^nisc^on pd^pQMlB so fa^ ^ . * 

Q. Can you make any suggpesti^ as to jaijlfe^ folhiir up 'tfie thhil^f — A . We would 
refer him to the Local produce oontJ^^ei^folr^a to do it for him. ^ 

Q. That aic^n is possxb^ a^reseai'^—Jw Yes. *' * 

^ pir. A . Chatterton. — (f^ it a^fact that trandpoi^ problems in connection with 
^eady forest produce such m Cmfber have not been properly worked out axiywhere 

in Southern India?— ^A. % tldii£ ^ito ve been workda out as regards simple, local 
transport. , 

Q. Is there any ofi 
regions like those vrlfich , 
you. ^ 

Q. are entirely dependent here on ^aborate meohanioal means. of tranisport? — 

A . In Getafoiy v^e have seep similar -timb<^ brought downisy these light tramways* 

Q. Aro^^re consuHing forest engiuMrS available anywhere?— A. No. I do not 
know of anyone. I think it only reqtdres life brdinax^f railway Ongineethlg kamwle^^ 

Q. In some part of the forests yofi jia^ got logs four or five fpet square and1 


ry m thO world which is ‘extracting heavy timherif^fen 
Ich you havev|5« ji0re^ in' an economical , way P — ^A....I could n«ffc tell 


rieet 


long to deal wit^. You have got te'lfelke tfeam ^%e ratiWay. ^e messed of 

transport ?— A . We have got to do wi^ ibtttr elephants and OaHs* ^ . 

^ The cost is raising and it ihl^fecfeihkg/pxohibitive?-^ ai| vegaids wlw 

work. We can always deal^with HasA pai^. '' ^ 



Ctoimtmtojpp # 

Jg- 


>a4i,wb^^4iid»;4fiUier 
aWiority 


Q. StmpoBe the forest engineer is sanctit 
time who has the necessary experience to tael; _ , 

that we cannot have men for every job. We mil st " Jl |$iaj1 
thinly and what I should like to do in a case Jike 
and gfot pinion. / - .^4'' , ■ ' '‘t 

Q. Have you got a reliable authority ? — A . 1 ar^” t^ih^ tha^ % ~edfl 
of one now. ^ 

Q, How are you going to solve the problem? — A, 
get a solution at home from somebody at home. ^ 

Q. Would it not be better to get an engineej^ dnd^ut him to study the problems of 
forest transport and to make a study of it j|raidWally accumulate the experience 
necessary to deal with it?: — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you use mechanical metho4jL«^^ellmg^ timber P — A. No. 


w: 


fget hold 


ding out wheth^^you can 


' 'V* ' ' 

Witness No. 264. 


Mr. K. S. Srinivasa P^j^Ai, Tanjore, Madrais..^^ 

Writt^ Evidence. ^ 

I am acquainted with many of tibe industries carried ^on In^^he district of Tanjore 
and have"^yself started a weaving factory, rice mills, co-operative banks, etc. 

In my opiniom Yndia for the Indians should be the basic principle on which all 
industries are to^e etarted and worked in thi^ country. foreigners, excepting the 
English., v^hose relaiftonahip to India is peculiar and in whose case some, exceptions will 
have to be made, should never be allowed to own industries in India. I see no objection 
to our borrowirfg money from foreigners. 

As for ^jOapit&l. when Japan, a coimtry -which is very much inferior to India in 
natural reS'emrees and other points, is able to find money for large ventures, there should 
be ho' difficulty whatever in India for capital. If with Indian capital, we hannot start 
a thing to-day, let us wait till tomorrow but never allow foreigners to own ventures 
in this aountxy. There was a timls when products such as indigo, dyes, cement, etc., 
were being exported from India to all parts of the then ewiliced ^orld. Now Japan 
in the east, lend European countries in the west fine trying ^.'dthdfif'jmch products uppn 
the" Indian market. India, the original home of the si^ar-caOie,*„ is wfw importing 
sugar worth not less than 10 crores of rupees per ann^nXw Cottim-ware. which we 
should supply to other coulBNaries, ri3 being imported on & latgl^iooale. The reputation of 
the fineness of the Indian muslins of .qld shows that ’'the c^gl^ion about the unitdtability 
of India foi* the manufacture of highfir counts is not correct'. Indian resour^ii- have not 
been tanned as* they should have been, and nff'- experiment «• worth the'* ifUfpfte' are being 
made. Ship-building was. at one time. It thriving industry in India and the Indian navy 
was counted the best in the worlds Eur^^C^S ;liad to , learn ship-budding from the 
Indians and the Sultan of Turl^^l^had his anip buil'f ju India. ' ^ ^ 

At jM^ent experts in different industies will have to be engaged from foreign 
countries fill the Indians qualify themselves.- Indian workmen are intelligent. There pre 
hundreds Df riee-mills in the Tanjore district; q4 which the machinery is in the sol4 ' 
chaxge of Indian workmen. People begin as 'dfiy^labourers soon become 

efficient drivers. ** 4 *'■ , * **" * 

£[igh class smentifib training gro uq^ <fliould*be oj^ened in India for Indians in 
more than one oeircre. With ri^||^rd t o^Hlte partic^fir subjects in which instructions are 
to b^ giveEff-^vlb should leave it to* timeab ^^Mfidel l^w, we ^lay begin with indigo dyes, 
sisgar, cotton ai^ so forth. The officers W thl)'-^Z>epaxd|pnef^ of Xhwst|^s do not freely 
move with' the people. As long as Mr. Chatterto# was her^ thingpB were quite differen'L , 
There is a good deedsih the selection of the MifionnelT Government should loi^ 
results and not to i^^ports which say that Is^an yoqriU|9 rtre incompetent to receive 
instructions.* This shows rather the inefficienc 2 fw'’the teacher. ^ 

**^As'^for drawing capital to a venture the^ TOuld bp, no cRfficuJty. In the past, 
some^ men started business who were either diehtonws^or inefficient b^h, wl^ch ended 
in fiasco. People having lost by such movem«^ts nsilurall^heep off froiti them. If the 
right men are in cl^ige of the work and people made' tounderstand it. the" difficulty 
of capital will disappear. ^ " ’■* . 

To improve the labourers' efficiency the following things will be useful: — 

1. Einrii 0|Hming a book fof recordin^roggpstions for improvements in any direc- 
tion to .W made by the subordinates of the firm ineluding workmen and rewarding them 
according to the ntftWe of the sugge^tioh. * S . , 

2* A portion of the annuaT inofits 8hould'4kO allotted to be divided among them. 

*^ 1 $. JiW?good .inprk da&o, subordinates shotild be'psade.,partner8. 

... . d, ’’I^SMaancani shniild he filled op as as practicable from within. 
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5. fitoiaetinwiH wookmeii xnftj be Meut for metnioiiaiiL at the eost ef ihe fism.' . 

41. Xbere jduauld be a fox dispoein^ of appeals by workxnea wlao ebo^d 

be invalid with iSucb xigbte, . > .* 

Induakrial scbeols ^ould be under tbe control of the Department of Xnd— taaea but 
the present department sbould be very mucb improved. 

In 'Tan j ore there are niTore rice-mills tiian are neoessary. 

Government aid may be^^Ven to new industries in any of the modes mentioned 
in question >5 but the third x|||<(M}dt6hould not be adopted except m the case of railways 
to be newly started. 

Accurate bu<^ 9 ta,f$r ^e new ventures can never be expected. Unexpected difficul- 
ties crop up'lm^v^e ^xpcM^d difficulties vanish. Liarge powers should be given to mm 
in charge of a '-%^^ In p eases where repairs and other things are to be made on the 
spot -immediatef^. '^hbiiO^t the previous sanction of the Government where they have 
connection with the -^osinete. Services of Government experts will have to be 
lent in some cases wnnout any conditions and in other cases according to the nature 
of the case. 

If industries require land, which they cannot acquire after reasonable efforts. Gov- 
ernment may give them aid in some special cases. 

I have found thd Indian Trade Journal to be of little use. 

The issue of special monographs, etc., I have known to have done great g^od in 
agricultural motters. 

Diailway transport facilities are insufficient in the Tan j ore district. 

Note. — Witness did not give oral evidenoe^ 


Witness No. 266. 

JldemoranduTn presented to the Indian Industrial Corwmission hy the Council of 
the Indian Institute of Science. 

WniTTEN UVIOENCE. 

. The institute contains at present the Department of Electrical Technology, 
the Department of General and Organic Chemistry and the Department of Applied 
Chemistry. 

The Department of Electrical Technology provides an advanced course of instruc- 
tion in the subject which normally extends over three years and is only suitable for 
students who hove already graduated and possess considerable knowledge of Higher 
Mathematics and Physics. It also affords facilities for carrying out original investi- 
gations to students who have undergone such a course. It has been very successful in 
turning out a considerable number of trained electrical technologists who have up to 
now found little difficulty in securing suitable employment. The Council make no 
suggestions for the development of this department and consider that no radical change 
need be discussed unless the suggestions in the matter of large chemical developments 
mentioned below prove feasible. 

There are no indications of any pressing need for any other departments except 
such as are, chemical in nature and the Council consider that the buildings, orga nis aBt i on 
and present chemical staff might well form the nucleus of a large chemical la^iiMtute 
dealing with chemistry in all i'ts applications. 

The present Departffient of General and Organic Chemistry affords ample oppor- 
tunities for students desirous and capaible of undertaking research on puTOly scientiffc 
lines and mey well continue so to do. There is however no general course of instracifbn 
.similar to tne courses^ given in those University collies where advanced chemistry 
ffnds a place in the curriculum. The instruction given takes the form of assistance 
to indivmual workers, with meetings of the staff ana students at intervals to read and 
discuss seme particular, paper. 

The laboratories have in the past been open 'to teachers of chemistry or to chemists 
whatever the nature of their work for the purpose of studying for short periods up-to-date 
methods or other special wendt. . 

The Department o'f Applied Chemistry is doing the kind of mork f6r which ’^ere 
seems to be the greatest demand and as ' th% Department of General and Organic 
Chemistry setHed down to regular work after the initial ktages of ewganisa^ion the 
tendency has been ip deal more and more with problems having a apj^icaiion 

and thus, 'io some extent it has become another Department of OhemisOT. 

This is the kind of work whioh has presented itself and there doubt it hi woric 

which must be undertalmn somewheire on a very msmli eqide It 

is suggested that the institute aught we^ 4evnh^ on 



“ development and the 

The Bite jaiOTdB ample accommodate for all the necessary bnildinirs. There ie 
^ork to he done, and it da only necessary to secure the funds 

The Commissaon is enquiring about the system of referring local problem^ to the 
imperial institute, but it^ seefiis clear that the chemical sij^e of the majority of these 
-could be suitably dealt with at this institute if so deveijO.|^d. 

Two further questions arise freon the preliminar^-'^ilpte issued by the Commission. 

Firstly, should the institute be general in its intents or be confined to limited 
groups of related subjects? ^ 

The Council consider, that the various branches of sufficiently 

wide field for any one institute and that more suitable arrang 6 n«enW*eji 3 ild be made for 
-the direction of such specialized work than would be possible i/i- th:e * 0 iBse of an institu- 
tion dealing with a number of unrelated or distantly r^ated subji^U ; while on the other 
hand the Council feel convinced that the bringing together alTthe same centre of a 
large number of experts working at various branches of one main subject should afford 
the best chance of co-operation and stimulus ; it is indeed in their opinion probable 
that the isolation hitherto experienced by many scientific workers in India bas been 
one of the. chief reasons of the comparatively disappointing results. 

Secondly, should the institute be Imperial in its interest or be maintained as a 
Provincial institution? 


It is obvious that a large number of the most important questions to be dealt with 
— for instance, those relating to the oil industry with all its subsidiaries — are for the 
j. part common to all provinces, and much waste of effort might be prevented by a 
il mstitution ; while all^ would share equally in the results, given a suitable system 

widespread 


most 

centrax xuBt<xi.ui/xuxi ; wxiixe an wonia snare equally m tne results, given 
of deputing experts and students to work on the spot and arrangements for 
publication. 


There are no doubt problems whose importance is more local — as for instance, the 

manufacture of sandalwood oil or other questions dealing with localized raw materials 

but the scientific work connected with these would be better carried out in a large scale 
institution provided with experts dealing with numerous branches, while further deve- 
lopments might bo looked for in factories erected in the centre of the particular industry, 
such factories having specially equipped, though not necessarily large, laboratories 
attached to them. Mien^ers of the staff might be deputed when necessary to direct any 
special work carried on in such laboratories. 

It will certainly be urged on the other hand that local interests would be served 
4 ^mewhat in proportion to their distance from the central institeftion and also that work 
•would be more likely to be brought to a local institution. There may be some truth in 
these arguments but the matter resolves itself largely into- a question of the funds avail- 
able. The Council think it unlikely that more funds will be available than would suffice 
for one dhemical centre with a sufficiently largo and varied staff together with labo- 
rateries and equipment to secure that all the various aspects of any problem,, both 
scientific and' technological, could be dealt with on the spot and with such an income as 
to make feasible (1) the entertainment of a Director of such high qualifications that 
lie might be expected to command the respect of the entire staff and be in a position 
te arrange for the necessary co-operation, ( 2 ) the maintenance of a thoroughly well- 
•®Quipp©d workshop for chemical engineering with sufficient staff to serve the needs of 
«iU»t;he departments, and (3) the possession and upkeep of a library as complete as it is 
possHde to make it in all matters relating to chemistry. 

Any attempt to equip a number of institutions in these respects would entail 
unnecessary extravagance. 

m An institution such as the Council have in view might well absorb in its staff 
practically all the chemists at present in Government employ, their services or those 
of oth^. mem bers of the staff being lent ” for definite or indefinite periods as 
required. Whether ghemists attach^ed to colleges should be included would be a matter 
for sjpecial donsideraffbn ; there would however be no insuperable difficully in applying 
this system to teaching posts also. 

If the institute were supported entirely or even to a much greater extent than at 
pr^ent by puUio funds it may be assumed that some chqjige in the present organiza- 
tion and system of c^mtrol might be considered desirable or even necessary; the Council 
however trust that any changes which m%ht be introduced would not impair the present 
elastioily in the system of control. 

To sum up the Gounoil are convinced that the institute should form the nucleus of 
a liucva institution devoted to chemical research in all its branches and ^ey 

'wop^ gladly uudsNnke to formulfite a detailed schmne on l^u-ning that the main propo^ 
sal ; & acMplpdde to the to . which financial assistance 

be icw^llmnlns. . ' 
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Note . -^Witness gave oral ewidivi^ 
teas submit tied by him after his oral 
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B.A. (Hon.) (Madras) 
M.A., B.Sc., (Bombay) 
B.8o. (Bombay) . . 

B. A . ( .VI adras) 

Do. 

B.Bo. (Bombay^* . . 
M.A., M.Bo. (Bombay) 
M. A , B.So. (Bombay) 
B.So. (Bombay) 
Ph.C.,M.P.S. 


Diplomats of Agriculture 
(Oxon). 

L.Ag. M.R.A.8. (Punjab). 


B.A.. B.Bo. 


Btectrioal Teoh oology. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

General and Organio Ubemistry . 
Do. 

1 Mysore 
^Gorernment 
1 Scholars. 
Applied Chemistry. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.'i 


Do. I 


Hyderabad GoTerament 


Do. j 
Do. J 


The following are permitted to work in the General and Organio Chemistry Laboratories. 

Working on chrome leather tan liqaors 
and leathers. 

Working on Mysore materials suitable 
for fumaoe linings. 

Working on Mysore alkaline earths. 


28. Ur. R. 8. Paramesrara 
Ayyar 

Mysore Tan* 

nery, Limited. 

B.A. (Madras) 

29. „ B. K. Yenkataram’ 

Hyya. 

M yeore Goolo. 
gioal Depart- 
ment. 

Do. 

80. .. B. 8. Balaji Rao * 

Do. 

Do. 


List of past students of the Oepaiiiment of General and Organic Chemistry. 


1. Dharale, Bhaskar Bal- 
▼ant. 

Kolhapur 

M. A. (Bombay) .. 


2. Bhagwath, Narayan 

B^aji. 

(ndore 

Do. 


8. Gadce, Shankar Trimbak 

Poona 

Do. 


4. Gupta, Kalini Mohan . . 

Bengal* 

M .Bo. (Caloutto) .. 


6. Mehts, Bhalohsud Anup- 
ohsnd. 

^^jkote 

M. A. (Bombay) .. 

V 

.... 

6. Pel, Goetsbebari 

Dsooh «• 

1C .Bo. (Oalotttia) . . 


7. Ki^, Besnee Caumdxa . . 
6. Sabiar, Hormeji Khsr- 

ahed/i, e 

Bengal 

Bonihay 

Do. 

IC.A. (Botahoj) . . 

•• 


Went to liondon for undergoing a oourse 
ia preparation of tannin extraots. 
Af)erwaide going to Amerioa. 

Working in Oil Company, Bondiay. 

First (^eaddoal Assistant in the Ghi>¥em* 
ment Tedhnioal Labormterj, Oawn* 
pore. 

Ohemiet in the Sanitary OoSnoiMioner'e 
lAboratoiy, iJeloutAa.. 

Departmsns »f Industries, Junagad. 


AgrionHnml 
wllsge. 

" * of OlMiiiistry, Feins OolhMe. 

r ^ ^^^M hsapBiiSry^ S»* Xa«l^< 


OoUsgo^l 


is 


aow- 






9. SfaKtdw^ 

11 . Adf«nl. &l«d .. 

Mewanm. , 

12. Ashar, H»«|dM TaUsI^ Boaa^y 

daa. 

18. Banker^ SttiAnkarla] Do. 
Gbaltil^ai. 

14 . Garlapary Saatri, 8 . ICyaore 


16 . Kolhatkar, Gopal Bal> 
krifihna. 

18. 8hab, P. « 


5Ci«jt.i^54Sfe. (Bombay) 
B. Bo. (Bombay) . . 

M. A. (Bombay) 

.. B. A. (Madras) 


M.A. (Bombay) .. 
M.A., B.So. (Bombay) 


17, NaTHsimbRSwamij M. V. 

18. Lakhumalani, Jauiiatri 

Vi*bmdaa. 


10. Bathuye, 
Qanuah 


Vinayak 


Madtas 

Bind, Hydera- 
bad. 

1 United Pro- 
l Tinoes 


20. M. H. Anantbanarayana 

21. maik Hao, P. 

22. ’Kaiaranian. V. 

28. K. Bitarama Ayyar 

24. A. J. Deaai 
26. H. B. BbrofS 


Hyderabad 

Madras 

'Uraranoore 


. I B. 4 . (Madras) 

- ] Nt .Bo. (Bombay) . . 

I- i M.A. (Bombay) .. 

, . 1 B.A. ^Madrsb't .. 
1 Do. 

. . Do. 

.. \ M.A. (Madras) 

, 1 B.Bo. (Bombay) 


. A^atant Ohemist in the AgrieoltuTsl 
Department, Myaoretttate, Bangalore. 

. o( (Aemis^ BlphSetone 

College, Bombay. 

. Leotnrer, Sind OoUege. 

. Worked for three month*, only and then 
left. 

Tntends atmrting factory for prepariug 
tannin eSraota, at present baa small 
private laboratory. 

. Obtained sobolarship from Mysore Got- 
eriiment. Went to UnWeraity (.'ollege, 
liondon, is at prosent engaged in a 
Soap factory, Nottingham. 

. Professor of Chemistry, •7erga>^on 
Colltge, Poona. 

. . Professor of Chemistry, Foreman 
Ohrihtiaii College, Luhore. 

. . Worked for three days only. 

. . Haa applied for peat aa Keeearoh 
I Chemist in United ProTlnoea Boain 
I Factory. 

. . (At present making experiments on the 
t manniaotare of Thymol, intends aiart- 
i ing a factoi^. 

. . (Taken post in the Mysore Geological 
! Department. 

t . \W orked for one month only. 

.* (Worked for oho day only. 

• • \Licoturer in Chemistry, Maharaja's 
\ College, Trivandrum. 

r.. iAssiatant to the Agrioultural Cbemist, 
\ Contral Provinces. 

. . (.Doiog basinoBB in Cotton Mills. 


All the above students had taken Chemistry as the ohief aubjeot for their degree before admission to the Institute. 


Liiet of past students of the Department of Applied Chemistry. 

1. Mr. Syed Ali Jan Kissvi. Agra .. ..1 B.A., B.Bo. (Allahabad). 

2. ,, Dedachanji, H. K. Bombay' .. B.So. (Bombay) .. .. Studying in Bsrlin University, 

, l-^ermany. 

8. ^ Jagtiani, J. L. .. Karachi .. B.Bc. ( >« ) •• .. 

>#. ^ Paiidya, R. C.. .. Bombay .. M.A. ( ,, ) •> .. Leoturer iu Chemistry, St. John’s 

College, Agra. 

6. ,, llhargava, M. P. .. Gwalior .. B.So. 'Allahabad) .. .... 

8. ,, Dhavan, B. N. N.W.F. Pro- B.A., R1 .8c. (Punjab) .. Frofeasor of Chemistry, FaUala 

vinoea. College. 

7. ,, Dwarka Prasad .. United Provin- B.So. (Allahabad; .. .... 

eea. 


Lfist of past students of the Department of Kleotrical Teohnolog-y. 


1. 

Mr. Ayya, n.V. 

Bangalore 

Li. K.B. (Bombay) . . .. 

Studying Eleotrioal Engineering in 
America. 

2. 

,, Chakra varthi, P. C. 

Madras • . 

B.A. (Madras), Ij.G.G. 
(BomD.«y). 

EleccrioRl Engineer, Tata Hydro- 
Eieotrio Works, Kapoli 

8. 

„ I)ee>»i, N.B.* 

Baroda 

Li.E.B. (Bombay) 

Tmpeiial Eleotrioal Stores, Bombay. 

4. 

.. Kothawala. R. B.» 

Do. 

Do. do. 

8.%;. Mistrv, .n.B. 

Bombay 

B.A., B.So. (Bombay) .. 

Tata Mydro-Eleotrio Works, Bombay. 

8 " 

.... Parikh, J. M. 

Do. . . 

D.M.K. (Bombay) 

Rala Bbavan Institute, Baroda: 

7. 

,, Ilamaewami, 8.M.* 

Bangalore 

Government Sandal Oil Factoi'}’’, 
Bangalore. 

8. 

,, Subba&ao, P. 

Madru 

B.A. (Madras) 

Bismens Brothers, Madras. 

0. 

Tiwari. B«N 

tMawnpore 

B.Sc. 

I'ata Hydro- Eleotrio Works, Bombay- 

10. 


Surat . . 

L.M.B. (Bombay) 

Eleotrioal Department, Boroda. 

11. 

Kbamteti, N. K. .. 

Bombay 

B.A. (Bombay) 

Electric Tram Company, Bombay. 

12. 

„ MehU, C. N.* 

1)0. -V 

Do. 

Advance Mills, Ahmedabad. 

13. 

Menoo, A. K. 

Malabar 

B.A. (Madras) .. 

Eleotrioal Department, Hyderabad, 
(Deocan). 

Engineering College, Madras. 

14. 

„ ICoardasralla, F.N. 

Bcmbey 

M.A., B.So. (Bombay) .. 

18. 

„ Bamaewatni Ayyaa.«* 

Madras 

B.A. (Madras) 

.ff 

Eleotrioal DeparUnent, Bombay Publio 
Works Department. 

18. 

„ o£m'. R. 

„ Tlrnnarayaaan, 

Bengal 

Ma£as 

B.So. (^Calcutta) . . 

B.A. (Madras) 

Gone to England on State Sobolarship. 

47. 

Cape Ooppar Company, Chota Nagpur. 

IS. 

,, V^d^natliaawaini, 

Do. .. 


1 Do. do. 


* T4M«e4»»riNd with an aeletMk were adYiaed not to nonUnoe tbeir etndiea at tho Institute, se they mete 

doaad.^blp ^ Mti«lii««olry.'^pregr«M. 
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Xiist of other workers. 



Name. 

Wbenoe ooming.> 

Department. 

1. 

Mr. B. M. Mnkkerjee .. I 

lieoturer, Koorkea Oollege 

Applied . 
Oheml&trV. 

Di. 

3. 

,, J. Ohakrebhorty, 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 


B.X. 1 

emment. 


8. 

„ K. Fadmanaba 

Pillai. 

Do 

Do. 

4. 

,, A. K. Menon, b.a.. 

Madras Fisheries Depart- 

Do. 



ment. 


6. 

,, G. A. Mahamadi, 

B. A. 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 
ernment. 

Do. 

6. 

,, G. B. Bamaohandra 
Aj yar, b.a. 

Deiuited by Madras Gov- 
ernment. 

Do. 

7. 

,, G. B. Narayana- 
Bwami Ayyar. 

Alobemist from Tan j ore. 

Do. 

8. 

,, N. Bararigdhar, 

M.Bo. 

Bombay 

Do. 

e. 

„ N. Venkataraiiga 

Mysore (deputed by 

General and 


Ayyangar, b.a. 

Mysore Government). 

Organin 

Chemistry. 

10. 

„ P. Bobrabraariya 

Ayyar, m.a. 

Madras 

Do. 

11. 

,, G. Bubrahmimya 

Ayyar, b.a. 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 
ernment. 

Do. 

12. 

,, B . Hajagopaal, b.a. 

Do. 

Do. 

13. 

,, Dr. Paul Bruhl, 
Ph.l). 

Calcutta 

Do. 

14. 

,, W . M. Gimaon, 

Esq., B.E. 


Do. 

16. 

Dr. F. Marsden, Pb.D., 

.... 

Applied 

Oheniistry. 


M.Sc. 


18. 

Mr. K. Fartbasarathi, 

Deputed by Mysore Gov- 

Gwneral and 

17. 

B.A. 

ernment. 

Grganio 

Chemistry. 

,, C. H. Vora, h.a., 

Baroda 

Eleotriral De- 


B.So. 


partment. 


Gave instruotion to students in Glas» 
blowing. 

Boap Sxpeit donated by Mysore Gov- 
ernment. Now Boap Kxi.>ert to «jot- 
emment of Barodn. 

Sxperimenta on dyes. 

Purifying Fitb ‘nils. Assistant to Bir 
F.* Nioholson. 

Boap making Expert, paid by Mysore 
Government. 

Pencil makinfc. 

Paper mill Agent, Sbiyali. 

Professor of Chemistry, Wilson Col- 
lege, Bombay. 

ISandalwood distill'ition. Now em- 
ployed as Chemist in Government 
Sandalwood Oil Factory. 

Lieoturer in Chemistry, St. iToeeph’s 
College, Triohinopoly . 

Bandalwood Oil Factory, now Chemist 
in Government Sandalwood Oil 
Factory . 

Do. do. 

Engineeiing College, Sibpur. Carried 
ont some annlyses of minerals. , 

On distillation of lignites. 

On indigenous dye stufEs. 

Sandalwood distillation. Now Chemist, 
Government Sandalwood Oil Factory. 

Prinoipal, Kalabhavan Institnte,^ 
Baroda. 


Witness No. 267. 


Da. A. Hay, H.Sc., m.i.e.e., PTofesso-r of Electro-technology ^ Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


Written Evidence. 


Teohnologioal 

inetitutions. 


Imperial 
Departments, 
fi^ro-eleotrio power 
euTTeye. 


Questions 24 and 71 may be conveniently considered together. 

Technological research would be greatly stimulated by more intimate contact be- 
tween manufacturers or intending manufacturers on the one band, and members of the 
staffs of institutions capable of carrying out researches on the other. Manufacturers 
would probably be glad to avail themselves of any opportunities which might bo afforded 
them of submitting technical problems for investigation to research institutions, and 
members of such institutions would be equally glad to be kept in close touch with 
the special problems which interest manufacturers. Close co-operation of this kind would 
react beneficially on both the parties concerned. It would tend to prevent stagnation 
on the part of the manufacturer, and would make’ the investigator feel that the problem^ 
on whi<ih he is engaged are of vital importance to industry. It seems, however, unlik^y 
that close contact between ,the manufacturer and the investigator could be initiated 
without a stimulus from some external source. I therefore 4rish to suggest the desira- 
bility of establishing some definite system which will have for its object the bringing 
about of much closer co-operation than exists at the present time between manufacturers 
and investigators, and which will form a permanent connecting link between them. A 
department established on the lines suggested might be termed an “ Industrial Intelli- 
gence Department ** and might consist of the Directors of Industries in the different' 
Provinces, who could meet at intervals at a central office for comparing notes and 
discussing the future policy of the Department. 

I wish to group questions 64 and 102 togethei;. 

It will be readily admitted that cheap power provides an* important stimulus to 
industrial development, and any schemes intended to further such development must 
necessarily take into account the fundamental problem. of power «generation. It is 
also well-known that although hydro-electric power is by no means always the cheapest 
form' of 'power, yet, given favourable conditions, it easily outdistances 'all its rivals. 
This is well shown by the "large hydro-electric plants of Norway, whi^ffi ore, in some 



JJr. -4. : 


certam^ into tliecost oi this mode of po^^^er generation Acain v a ftili™ ?!? 
ply will ^pletely cripple a Wt en|iue pS.t. Wlyr^rricain^incAaeW 
fuel 'Will in course of time make it increaainfflv diffionlt i 

pow« M a rea»nable cost. Theae 

Wkick may be regarded as constituting perennial soureea of 
Portage of fuel will necessitate a complete 
regroigung of t;he present industrial centres may' be regarded as still far distant, the 
earliest possible utilisation of the available water power of a country is a matter of 
primary importance to future generations'. Every new hydro-electric plant which 
oomes into existence has the effect of preventing an avoidable increase in the rate at 
which our fuel resources are being used up. It is mo exaggeration to say that the 
water power of a country is one of its most valuable assets, and for this reason it 
seems desirable that the State should devote to it that degree of attention which is 
warranted by a matter of the highest national import^pce. I would therefore suggest 
that a very complete survey be made of the available water power of India, and that in 
addition to determining the maximum amounts available, rough estimates be pre- 

S ared of the probable cost of development. Information of this kind should* be given 
lie widest publicity, and should be 'freely placed at the disposal of intending manu- 
facturers, who should be encouraged in every possible way ^to utilise hydro-electric 
power in preference to power derived from heat engines. I believe this matter to be 
of sufELcient importance to warrant the establishment of a special hydro-electric power 
' department. Snould Government decide, as suggested in question 7, to adopt the 
policy of establishing pioneer factories on any considerable scale, such factories might 
conveniently be either grouped in the immediate neighbourhood of hydro-electric gene- 
rating stations, or in industrial centres supplied with hydro-electric power. . 

With reference to question 74, regarding the adoption of Restrictive or preventive Oo-ordinstion of 
•measures intended to cope with the apparent waste of effort involved in cases where two 
or more inve^turators happen to be working at the same subject in different places. I 
am of opinion that such measures could only be used with the utmost caution, as they 
axe likely to be productive of more harm than good. Both pure science and its industrial 
applications present numerous instances where either the actual experimental results 
or the estimate of their commercial or industrial value required drastic revision. In 
very^few cases is it safe to assume that finality has been reached, and the same ground 
may frequently be very profitably worked over independently by two or more individuals. 

It is, however, desirable that each worker should be kept fully informed of what is 
being done by his fellow- workers elseprhere. 

p. 76. — The addition of a section of mechanical and electrical engineering to the 
existing sections of the Science Congress would, I think, give it greater facilities for 
atimulating industrial development. 


Obal Evidence, 13tii Febbxjabt 1917. 

. r»'n8«d list of past ai d preient stodents of tbe Inalilate will be fcoaid in the written evidence of 

witness Ko. 9«t«. 

^ Z^. Et: If ophinsoti. — Q. We all have had the advantage of going over your depart- 
ment ^nd toeing to some extent what is actually going on there. We should like to 
know, if yo4( can tell us '^ery briefly, and not in too technical a form, what has been the 
ohan^^ear of reeearohes and the experimental work which has been done in your depart- 
ment^ — A. expeilihents which have been carried out in thd electrical department 

BRe XDiainly oonoemed with questions connected with the design and behaviour of 
oleetrlofdi' plant* lEtecently we have been carrying out researches on the behaviour 
otary convertor during the synchronisation period, and at present 
tx investigation of the magneto flux distribution in the core of a 

■ Qfg generally practically ail the researches that have been carried 
Gfe to gmieratmg and vaneforming plant, and motors, 
ability of particular rasearohes originated with you or have they 
fthing^srought to you by s^dents or the manufacturers of plants P 
romnarrhifm kave haw originated by myself. At the present time 
r.dooir^ediiM^st entirely by . |ii^^ under my direction. 

the - ^ not quite follou^d^ the lineef whioh 

|oturo;|uii^ii%"fiom'y^^ e'^ridenceP— rA. 'Kbt entirdy^' 
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Q. The whole idea is that the institute should meet the research needs of maker, 
manufacturer and userP — A. Yes. • • 

Q. The time ixas not yet been ripe for tha^? — A. The time is not yet ripe in 
my department, at any rate, and one fairly obvious reason is that the manufacturer' 
of electrical machinery in India is non-existent at the present time. 

Q. He is absolutely non-existent P — A. Absolutely non-existent, althoug-h the repair- 
ings of machinery is done to a certain extent. 

Q. You could not say that the wor!^ done in your department has nothing^ to do with * 
the repairs of electrical machinery? — A. No. ^ , 

Q. Looking forward to the future do you anticipate that there may be much brought 
before you for research by users and makers? — A. Well, I think that it is quite possible 
that problems may arise in connection with the transmission of power, such as problems 
relating to the design and methods of testing high-voltage insulators, which may 
possibly be referred for solution to the Indian Institute of Science. I think there is 
that possibility. 

Q. Has your department done any work in the way of standardizing or testing 
instruments? — A. No. There does not. seem To have been any demand so far for that 
kind of work, and personally I have made no effort to secure work of this kind because 
I do not regard that as important as other kinds of work that we are doing in the 
department. T 

Q. I understand, but I may not be correct in it, that any standardization of elec- 
trical instruments has now to be done at home? — A. We have standardizing laboratories 
in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Q. Which laboratories are you speaking of? — A. The Government laboratories. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. There is a laboratory at Sibpur where they do a certain 
amount of testing. Now they do it at Alipur. But they do not do any standardization.* 

Z)r. E. Hopkingon . — Q. So far as I know they did nothing in the way of electrical 
instruments. Is it the same place as that -which Mr. Low is referring to? — A. I rather 
^ think it must be. To my knowledge there are two places in India where instruments 
may be tested. There is one in Calcutta and one in Bombay, and both places are 
managed by the Government of India. 

Q. You cannot give us the proper designation of the place? — A. I cannot give you 
the official designation of the place. 

Q. And you have never sent any instruments yourself? — A. No. 

Q. Have you got the apparatus necessary for testing and standardizing? — A. Yes. 

Q. You are familiar of course with the testing arrangements at the National Physical' 
Laboratory at home. Could you carry out in your laboratory the same work? — A. We 
could. 

Q. You 'do not think that there is any immediate need for it? — A. We have had' 
no application for work of that kind up to the present. 

Q. You have not been invited to do it? — A. We have not been invited to do it. 
Under present conditions we could not cope with any large volume of work of this 
description. We have got the instruments for it but we have not got the time. 

Q. Would the work be largely done by students under supervision . It would 
be 

Q. And that is one of the best forms of instruction that you can give to the 
students? — A. If we do not give them too much of it. We could not for example keep 
a student doing nothing but testing during an entire term. 

Q. Sir Alfred Bourne has been good enough to give us a list of the present and past 
students. Have you seen the list so far as you are concerned? — A. It only reached mo 
la.st night. ' ' • 

Q. Will you look at the first page where the present students have been given. I 
see that they are fairly well -distributed. They come for the most part in your cafe 
and also in other cases, from Bombay, haviz^ 'taken the degree of Bombay, I want 
particularly to ask you whether you find those students coming from Bombay -are 
more highly qualified than others for taking advantage of the work' done heref->^A. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to institu'te a conmarison between -the graduiites of 
the Bombay University and those of other Indian universities. The dimc](||^ arises 
in this way. If you look at the list you will find ‘that among the«Madra« grftdnattts we 
have two Honours groduates and it is almost impossible tb qompare .the Hol|0ars gradu- 
ates of one university with the ‘ordinary graduates of another. universi^V/ < X s^otild 
prefer not to make a definite statement wi^ regard to the standard of edneatiw. ' 

Q. It would be convenient if you could arrange the list ih order Oene- 

rally speaking my impression is that far more depends bn Jlbmiief bf- ^e* man' 
than on the particular university nt whic^ ^ has been trainM'.'". The may 

no a good deal but a lot depends t>n the iaa^ral abilitiea ot 
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Q. ^an you supplement this list prepared by Sir Alfred Bourne with your opinio-n 
ujxm the relative merits of the students and upon how much of that merit you would 
attribute* to natural qualihcations, how much to the exertions of the student while 
here and how much to the university from which he came. 1 have not expressed myself 
quite as I should have liked but no doubt you understand what f want to arrive atP — A, 
1 am afraid I am hardly prepared to do that. It is a matter of very considerable diffi- 
culty. If the total number of students were large it would be possible to make a definite 
statement but with only a dozen students altogether I think it is almost impossible. It 
vrould not be possible to draw any safe inferences. 

Q. What we want to understand is to what extent the universities in India are 
able to turn out students fully qualified to take advantage of the work done here. That 
is a point on which we want assistance and we want to go a little further and find 
out if the student turned out by any university has characteristics peculiar to that 
university. Apart from the universities I think there is a general impression that the 
“ Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute ” is doing extremely good work. We want to- 
know if you have found that impression to be justified? — A. My impression is that 
it is doing most excellent work of its kind. The work that we axe doing is of a difEerent 
kind and there can be no question of competition between the two institutions. The 
scope of the instruction and the nature of the instruction are entirely different in the 
two cases. 

Q. You have had students from the Victoria Technical Institute? — A. In the earlv 
days, among the first batch of students, we had three or four. They had taken a 
technical course at the Victoria Technical Institute. Since then we have found it 
impossible to admit any more students from the same institution on account of the fact 
that their knowledge of higher mathematics is honelessly inadequate. It was an 
^ experiment. 

Q. You have desc-ribed the sort of research work going on here. Would you say it 
was of much the same kind as the research work being done in the home universities aa 
distinguished from that which is going on at the National Physical Laboratory or in 
other public institutions frequently carried on under the auspices of Government? — A. 
It is very largely of the same type as the research work that is going on in the home 
universities. 

Q. Whatever may be the case in your department I understand that the general- 
policy of the institute is t(» leave that sort of work as muqh as possible to the universities 
and to take up the sort of ''ifork that has been done at home by the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers and Civil Engineers and so on? — A. It would be almost impossible for 
us to engage in such work as the National Physical Laboratory has been doing, because 
of the amount of concentration of effort and the demands on our time that it would 
involve. It would be almost impossible for the head of the department to devote himself 
to such things .under present conditions. I should like to explain that altliough I am 
looking forward in the future to being able to make the electrical department more and 
more a department for research students, up to the present it has largely been a teaching 
department and the researches that have been carried out have been done in spare 
moments as it were. 

Q. To what extent do you devote your time to teaching? — A. Well at present the 
bulk of my time is devoted to teaching. I have got three hours lecturing to do on 
some days and frequently without any break and then in the afternoons I have to organise 
and look after the laboratory work. 

4^. How has that come about? — A. ^he way it has come about is this. When the 
department was first started it was hoped that we should be able to get students who 
would be able to start research work soon after joining the department. We found that 
auch students were not available in India, and it was a choice between either not taking 
any students at all, or else admitting them and giving them the necessary training for 
enabling them to engage in research afterwards. 

' Q. In that sense the establishment of the department has been a failure? — A. I 
believe tha^ it will be all right in a short time, when some of the technical and engi- 
neering coHeges in India begin to send out their students. Eor instance, there are the 
Engineering Colleges in Poona and Madras. I hope that those colleges will in time 
be |ible to supply us with students fit to take up research work. Tip to the present we 
bave^ been forced to ^ give them the necessary training ourselves. ^ 

, "Will you turn to . the fifth page of the statement before you. There is an 
dntcire^ing 'csolumn showing what past students are doing now. I should like to know 
wbethi^/yaix keep in *touch with them and are satisfied for the most part that they 
gOiC^ wofk and dqing credit to the time spent here. Can you say so definitely P 
They write to me occasionally and in some cases I have opportunities of 
their superior officers how they are getting on, and the replies 
r«sM4(iSiiJ^wa lin Omm been mratifying. 
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Q. Have most of tliem g^ot g^ood appointments from the financial point of view? — A. 
Most of them are at present drawing salaries ranging from 100 to 2U0 rupees S monfh* 
Some of them have been fortunate enough to start on Hs. 200 a month. Others ha-ve had 
to be content with lower salaries, but in a comparatively short time some of them have 
been successful in obtaining an increase. I may also say that some private firms refuse 
to ofier ixny salary and they simply take the man on probation, and after three or 
four months of probation they offer him a salary. * 

Qi Would you describe any of these as failures? — A. There is only one perhaps 
whom 1 should regard as a partial failure, owing mainly to his weak health. 

Q. Have any of these applied to you to recommend them? — A. In some few cases. 

Q. Not in general? — A. Not in general. The initiative, has had to be taken by 

myself. In one or two cases I have been asked to supply men with the same sort of 

training as those whom the firm had previously engaged. 

Q. To jjass to another matter. I presume that you are allowed to undertake private 
work independently of your j)rofessorsliip ? To what extent have you done so? — A. Yes. 
To a limited extent. Quite recently, 1 have felt it my duty to refuse an offer which 
I had because I could not 8]>are the time for the purpose. 

Q. What is the nature of the work that you have done? — A. The only work that 
I have done in the capacity of Consulting Engineer has been for the Tata Hydro 

Electric Power Supply Comijany in the matter of carrying out tests and reporting on 

certain motors owned by the company. 

Q. You have not done anything in the nature of research? — A. Not for any private 

firm. 

Q. I should like to ask you to tell me briefly what your academic history has been 
before you took up the professorship here? — A. The first appointment I had was tliat 
of demonstrator of Engineering at the Nottingham University College. The next, 
was a lectureship on Electro-technics at Liver j>ool University College. My next ap- 
pointment was a professorship of electrical engineering at Coopers Hill. 

Q. How long were you at Coopers Hill? — A. About two years I was permanent 
professor and another year I was visiting professor. 

Q. Of what university are you a I).Sc. ? — A. Edinburgh. 

Q. Have you had any works experience? — A. I served a complete apprenticeship 
with a Glasgow electrical engineering fixm. 

Q. What firm? — A. MeWhirter Eergusson & Co. 

Q. Will you turn to your printed note. I do not quite iinderstand what you mean 
by the Industrial Intelligence Department, referred to in the first paragraph which is 
to consist of the Directors of Industries in the different j)rovince8. Is that a depart- 
ment to be a go-between between the Institute of Science and the industries? — A. My 
idea was that the Directors of Industries would have a knowledge of the manufactures 
of their respective districts, and they would also be in a position to form an opinion 
regarding the relative importance of any researches that it ipight appear desirable to 
carry out. The men at the technical research institutions would not have knowledge 
of this description and by the formation of a department of this kind, called the 
Industiial Intelligence Department, the research men could be kept informed of the 
needs of the manufacturers. That would simplify matters to a considerable extent. 

Q. Would you not much prefer to be in direct communication with any one who 
wanted any assistance from your department? — A. 1 should. But it appears to me 
that the Director of Industries who goes about the country a good deal and gets 
to know all the manufacturers and talks to thefh would probably be in a better poaition 
to elicit information from them than a man in a research institution whose time is 
largely devoted to his researches and who has not the opportunity of coming into 
contact with the manufacturers. Suppose you had a Director of Industries who visits 
important manufacturing centre. He talks with the manufacturers there. ..They state 
their difficulties to him and tell him that they would like to have investigations carried 
out and the Director may put them into touch with a suitable investigator. The manu- 
facturer and the actual investigator are not likely to be brought into direct cbntact with 
each other. That was my idea. 

Q. In the last paragraph of your note you say ‘ The addition of a section of electrical 
and mechanical engineering to the existing sections of the Science Congress would, 

I think, give it greater facilities for stimulating industrial development *. jpoes th# 
Science Congress stimulate industrial development at present? — A*i To my knowledge 
it does not. Tt is entirely divorced ffom industrial development, so far I have boe*' 
able to form an opinion. • ■ • 

Q. Do you mean to say that it is devoted to theoretical sul^jects? — -A. Yj^, with 
the exception perhaps of the section of agriculture. ^ 

Sir Z>. J , Tata, — Q. You say in the first paragraph of your written I 

therefore wish to suggest the desirability of establishing som^ ' de;Anit< 9 ) s yit j| yi' 
will have for its object the bringing abOut of much olosdr 
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tb^. present time between manufacturers and investigators, and which, will form a 
perm&iieiit connecting link between them/ Is that the object that you have in view in 
• 430unection with the formation of the Industrial Intelligence Department? — A. Yes. 

Q. About hydro-electric power surveys, you say “ This is well shown by the large 
hydro-electric plants of !N^orway which are in some instances able to generate a horse 
power year at the extremely low cost of 35 shillings^ whereas in the most up-to-date 
modern /factory, employing steam plant, the cost would be at least assuming j^re- 
war price of fuel.’* Where did you get this figure? — A. I got it from various published 
statistics regarding steam plants and hydro-electric plants. 

Q. You mean ;£6 per year per horse power? — A. Yes. 

Q. And anything below that would be unattainable? — .4. Yes. 

Q. Later on you say ‘‘ The failure of the fuel supply will completely cripple a 
heat engine plant. The steadily increasing cost of fuel will in course of time make it 
increasingly difficult for heat engine jdants to produce power at a reasonable cost.” We 
have haci heat engine plants for a number of years and our experience has not been 
that? — A. I was not contemplating the present time iior the immediate future, but 
rather the distant future. 

Q. All that you mean is that it is getting dearer and dearer? — A. Yes. We shall 
go on for a considerable time. But ultimately we shall be pulled uj:)- 

Q. You suggest that a very complete survey be made of the avail iible Water power 
of India. By whom should this survey be made? — A. By the Government of India I 
am suggesting the establishment of a special department for the purpose. 

Sir F . H . Stc'irart. — Q. If that kind of Ihing were done by Governmeni , who would 
do it? Do you think that the Government officials would do* it? — A. I think it could 
be done. 

• Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. Don’t y-ou think it would be better to have it carried on by 
private enterprise, provided it is ciuried on in a satisfactojy manner? — A. Yes. I think 
that private firms and private individuals should be given every possible encouragement 
in that direction. 

Q. You think they should be given encouragement? — .4. And helj> if necessary, 
and all possible facilities. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You suggest that the Department of Industrial Intelligence 
should consist of the Directors <jf Industries in the dilferent provinces and the object 
is to bring the manufacturers and investigators closer together, into closer (‘o-operation. 
I would smuggest that the greater the actual advance of the particular manufacture, the 
less will the Director of Industries have to do with it. They have concerned themselves 
hitherto with the smaller things? — A. What I had in view in drafting these lines was 
the case of the small manufacturer who perhaps did not know of the existence of any 
institutions which might be helpful to him, 

Q. We had evidence from Sir Alfred Bourne thai references are made by Provin- 
cial Directors to the In.stitutc of Science, There are Provincial dejiartments in Madras 
and in the United Provinces. Do you find many references i-oming from Madras or the 
United Provinces Industrial departments? — A. So far as my own departmeni is concerned 
I have never had any. But my chemical colleagues would be able to speak with more 
authority on the point. 

Q. Did you get any references from the military j>eople ? — A. Xo. Xot so far as 
my department is concerned. 

Q. About hydro-electric sites one rea.son why people are not taking to it readily 
is the extraordinary difficulty in getting sanction. There is considerable doubt as to 
the title to water. In some cases you have got Gov<*rnmeut jungles and sometimes it 
is a mixture of Government land and private land. And there is great doubt ns to the 
useiof the water. Has anything been done in other c<mu tries so far as you know to 
settle such questions? — A. The only sort of legislation that has been atteiiijjted on the 
point is, as far as I know, that dealing with the compulsory purchase of land which is 
required for the powi^ transmission line; the object being to make it impossible for a 
private individual to thwart a power supply company by refusing to sell them ths 
necessary land. 

Q. Where is this? — A. Legislaition on this point has been discussed in England and 
also in ;0ie United States. 

That of course is a public thing, more or less of a public nature. But a hydro- 
electrical scheme need not necessarily be a public concern at all. It might be a purely 
private .concern P — A. The idea is that even a private concern should be able to effect 
compulsory purchase. *It would not generally involve any great sacrifice on the part 
-of the person: who js compelled to sell the land, because in some cases the amount of 
T-and required is only a small strip. The object of having definite legislation on thi.s 
■point is to prevent the succm{^ of a power supply company from being jeopardised by 
'Unreasonable obstruction on part of individuals. ' 



Q, With reference to over-lapping you think that it is ifully desirable ’^iat‘;eaoK.. 
worker should be fully informed of what is being done by his fellow-workers elsewhere.. 
At whut stage should they be informed of what is being done by other men working at 
the same subject? — A. 1 do not think that you could possibly make "^ny hard and 
fast rule about the matter. 

Q. In that case still less could you compel a man to make it .known from the 
beginning? — A. Quite so. 

Q. Would you suggest that what could be made ‘known should be made known?— v4.. 
I think that this is one of the functions which the Science Congress could very profitably^ 
perform. It brings workers in different parts of India into contact with each other and' 
enables them to ascertain what others are doing. 

Sir F. H. Stewart. — Q. How often does the Science Congress meet? — A. Once 
year. 

Q. How long ? — A . Three or four days. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. It only brings a few leading men. It does not bring everybody? 
— A. It does not. But it is likely to be more and more representative as time goes on. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Is it not analogous to the British Association? — A. It is 
intended to take the place of the British Association in India. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. The distances being great in India, you have to spend a week 
in journeying and then it is difficult to secure regular attendance? — A. That is so, 
undoubtedly. 

Sir F. II. Stewart. — Q. Would you develop your note a little further and say that 
you consider that hydro-electric schemes are an urgent need at the present 
time ? — A . I do not consider it a question of immediate urgency but it undoubtedly 
will become one for future generations and it seems to me that anything that we cai> 
do to reduce the present rate of fuel consumption will be a benefit to future generations. 
Now take the question of the application of power. In many cases it does not matter 
very much whether we use hydro-electric power or thermal power. But so far as one 
can see at the present time, there are certain applications which! absolutely require 
the use of thermal power. Take the problem of the propulsion of ships, for example. 
What should we do if we had no fuel supplies? We should have to revert to the old 
days of sailing ships, and my idea is that in view of the fact that our supplies of fuel 
are gradually running short, we should as far as possible attempt to limit them to- 
those applications in connection with which they are absolutely essential. Now take 
a textile mill. There is no reason why this should use thermal power if It can get 
hydro-electric power. There is as it were no justification for it from a national point 
of view, 

Q. Such a survey will be a protracted and very costly process? — A. It would have to 
be done gradually. 

Q. And is it your idea that it should be undertaken by the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments? — A. I think that will be the best way of doing the thing. 

Q. You mean through the Public Works Department? — A. Yes. Under some cen- 
tral control. 

Q. For all India P — A . Yes. 

Q. In the meanwhile if any responsible private person came along and wished to- 
take up such a survey, you would encourage him? — A. I should by every means. 

Sir D. J. Tata.—Q. Suppose a private firm conducted such a survey, should not 
the private firm be given priority over others? — A. I undoubtedly think so. You could 
hardly expect a private firm to incur expenditure on work of this kind without deriv- 
ing some benefit from it. 

4?. What would you say of a Government that refused such rights? A. I dO' 

not think that would be fair on the part of the Government. ■* 

Sir F . H. Stewart. — Q. With reference to your suggestion for the creation of an 
Industrial Intelligence Department, do you contemplate that the Director of Indus- 
tries should necessarily have any scientific knowledge? — A. Not necessarily. He should' 
be a good organiser and the sort of man who can elicit information from other people and 
bring investigators and manufacturers into contact with each other. 

Q. Your idea is that he should rather focus the needs and wishes of the manufac- 
turers and present them in a suitable form to the investigator? — That is so/ 

Q. In regard to the co-ordination of research, would what you say hea^ mi the- 
desirability or necessity of a cental research institute? Have you any yiewn on the- 
subject? — A. I have .no definite ' views on this point. In certain cases the tfuestion 
very largely depends on the nature of the researches with which you are dealing. 
There are some types of research that require exceedingly expensive ' eqhipsnent and it 
would appear to be a waste of money to duplicate such equipment. In, other cases, “v^here* 
the equipment is of a comparatively inexpensive kind, no plneotidn to 

thwB principle of a. number of local centres rather than one '^Sntraf institute. 
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*”1*^ T?** a« engaged particularly, what would you nay with 

jeference *o taatr^ — A, Tl» ^uipment la of a very expensive type. ^ 

Q, think that ^e needs ^ India for a good many years to coni^ would 

be mot by having one central institute?-— A. bo far as my subject is concerned I think 
so. "Yob. 

Mt. a. Chattei^n.-^. In answer to Dr. HopVinson you spoke about the researches 
that are being conducted in your laboratory. "Would you mind supplementine that by 
steting whether these researches -are used as a method of teachiug or whether 
they are ooitoucted for determining a dlefinite solution of a particular 
pToblem?---A. Both objects are served simultaneously, I think. Students engaged in 
.an original investigation p,re trained in methods of research and at the same time the 
main object of tbe research is the solution of a particular problem. Both objects are 
attained at the same time. 


Q. Are these problems which are tackled in your laboratory here peculiar to 
electrical engineering in India or are they of a general character? — A. So far they have 
been of a perfectly general character and have had no special reference to Indian 
-eonditions. 

Q. Are there any problems which you know at present which are peculiar and 
which it is desirable to take up and investigate? — A. Not that I am aware of. If you 
examine recent investigations in electrical engineering you will find that they are of a 
general nature and that they have no relation to Icwal conditions. At the same time 
it is quite possible that questions may arise which have a bearing on local conditions. 
"To take an instance — some manufacturers at Lome continue sending to India instru- 
ments with paper scales. Paper scales are satisfactory in Bangalore and other places 
in which the climate more or less approaches that of England. If you send instru- 
,ments of this type to- Bombay they are rendered useless in a short time. That is an 
instance where local conditions come in and it is conceivable that to a limited extent 
researches of this kind might be carried out. But the scope of such researches would 
be very limited. 

Q. There is another point about the students who join the electro-technical depart- 
ment. Do you think that thej’- have had a sufficiently good preliminary training in 
mechanical engineering? — A. They have had no training in mechanical engineering 
whatever and by suitably arranging the courses we have to give them the necessary 
-mechanical training. An important part of the training consists of the vacation courses 
of practical work. Durii^g the three months vacation the student is sent into works 
■•either connected with some Government department or belonging to a private firm. He 

g ets additional training in the use of tools and the handling of machines and gains a 
rst-hand knowledge of workshop routine. 

Q. How many years’ course is that? — A. It is a three years’ course. 

Q. Do you think you have adequate facilities for training in mechanical engi- 
neering? — A. We do not possess sufficient facilities at the institute for specialising in 
mechanical engineering, . and it has never been our aim to do so. The mechanical 
training which our men receive has been shown by practical experience to be sufficient 
for the special type of man whom it is^ur object to turn out. 

Q. What is the special type of man? — A. A man who is capable of taking charge 
• of electrical plant. There are some branches of electrical engineering with which w< 
do not attempt to deal at all. Take electro-chemistry. That is an important brand 
and we do not attempt to deal with it at all. We cannot touch it now. 

Q. 1b it desirable that facilities for research in electro-chemistry and electro-metal- 
Inr^y should be instituted in this countr^ — A. I think it is. I think that in all proba- 
bility there is quite an important future for electro-chemistry in India. 

* Q. Could you indicate at all where a suitable place for taking up such work woulc 
be ? Are there any peculiar facilities required such as hydro-electric power and so forth 3 
— A. That would be the prime consideration, namely the possibility of having at one’i 
•disposal large amounti^Hjf cheap energy. 

X2. Is th« Indian Institute of Science at i^angalore a suitable place for electro- 
technical developments of that character? — A. To a limited extent it would be. I 
would not be suitable for large scale experiments. Power would be rather expensive 
It hs fairly oheap compared with other places in India but it is doubtful whether at thi 
rate the ixustitute hdb to pay, for power at the present time you could carry out experi 
ments on a very large scale. 

That' is merety a question of the cost of power? — A. Yes. 

\ lotting alone the i;^uestion of cost is it a physical possibility to get the amoun 
-<»f povwr -^ in Bangalore for lar^e scale electro-metallurgic^ experiments 

— ^A, If} :woiila not be under present conditions, because the present capacity of th 
'Ir^ianisaiott wenld be insufficient to deal with very large amounts of power. , 
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Q. Are you speaking of the local transmission line or the longer transmission lineP — 
A. The longer transmission line between Bangalore and Sivasamudram. What X'^meai^ 
by large scale experiments is, say, experiments with an electric furnace taking three* 
thousand kilowatts or something of that kind. Anything not exceeding 500 kilowiatts- 
would be a small scale experiment. 


WiTNKSs No. 268. 

Dr. G. J. Fowler, D.Sc., f.i.c.. Professor of App lied Chemistry, Indian 
Institute of Science', Part galore. 

Written Evidence. 

My evidence is given with some reserve, as I have not spent a great deal of time- 
in India and I have not had actual control of an Indian industry. 

1 have however considerable exj>erience in connection with endeavours to improve-^ 
the methods of manufacture of shellac both here and in England and while studying 
sanitary problems both in 1906 and 1909 I have of course had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the general condilions which prevail in India. 

During the j'car which I have s]>enl as Professor of A 2 >plied Chemistry in the 
Indian Institute of Science, numerous technical jjrohlems have been investigated under 
my direction. I may m<‘nti<>n jmitic-nlarlA the utilization of mahua flowers and various 
graijjs in fermentation industry and the preparation and use of indigenous dyes, 

I jirojjose to deal generallj^ in the following j)aragra 2 Jhs with the various subjects 
of inquiry suggested by Ihe Commission. 

I am of ojjinion that no industry can flourish where the manufacturer declines 
to take responsibility and risk. Grants in aid by Government must be onlj’^ for increasing 
facilities for obtaining working ca 2 iital or plant, but the Government should not be 
asked to bear risk other than that common to any form of credit. 

The forms of Government aid which seem to me least objectionable are — 

(«) Loans with interest. 

(b) Sup23ly of machinery and j^lant on the hire purchase system. 

(c) Exemjition for a limited period of the 2 ^rofits of new undertakings from 
income-tax. 

The best form of suj)ervision would be the appointment of Government Directors withu 
defined for the period during which direct assistance lasts. 

There is no doubt that noticeable benefits to industry may be derived from researches^ 
made by Government De 2 )artments or Itesearch Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, 
dyeing and tanning are cases in 2 >oint. 

1 am of 02 >iuion however that the cost of such investigations should be borne either 
by an Association of a number of firms inteiested or by individual firms. The fees 
should be paid in most cases to the Government De 2 >artnient or Research Institute 
engaged in the researches and equitably divided between the department and the indi- 
A'iduals actually engaged u 2 Jon the researches. In this way no personal difficulties need, 
arise. Patent fees and shares of profits can be similarly dealt with. It would always 
be o})en to a manufacturer or grouj> of manufacturers to ask for the services of a given 
individual, who might be liberated under specific conditions by the authority under - 
wdiich he normally worked. Fees might be loT«?»r in the case of firms who did not object- 
to publication of results. 

Besides such direct aid to industries. Government Departments or Research Insti- 
tutes would be continuously investigating problems of general interest on their own . 
initiative and publishing the results. 

I am of oiiinion that an Imperial Department of Chemical Industry can be usefully 
created, having its headquarters at some suitable centre and with branches throughout 
India. 

I am clearly of opinion, however, that the development of industry calls in a special ■ 
degree for indiAudual initiative. It would be essential therefore that promotion should 
be by merit only and not by seniority and that only a portion ofi- the stipend should 
be fixed, large freedom being allowed for the earning of fees by individuals on the • 
lines indicated under the preceding paragraph. ^ 

The Indian Institute of Science is well-suited to be the hdadq^uarters of such' a 
department for the reason particularly that it is 2 >ossible'to work without strain at any 
season of the year. It is roughly equidistant from Calcutta and the large towns of 
Central India and the United Provinces and is well-situated in regard to Southern-. 
India and Hyderabad where raw materials of many kinds are abundant. 
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X?r. E. JEfop/cinson. — Q. For the benefit of some of ns will you tell us what your 
professional career has been? — A. 1 was educated at Manchester. 1 am a Doctor of 
Science of the University of Manchester. 1 was lecturer in the Chemical department 
there for a number of years. I was lecturer in Metallurgy, and afterward^ joined the 
eervice of the Manchester Corporation in connection with the sewage disposal scheme 
and became Superintendent of the Sewage works there and controlled an annual expendi- 
ture of jB36,0(>b on revenue account, besides being responsible for the chemical side 
of the design of the works costing about ^300,000, I suppose. In 1904 I was made 
Consultant to the Corporation with freedtim for private practice, and at the same time 
I went back ^to the staff of the university as lecturer on Bacteriological Chemistry, and 
as a matter of fact I still hold that appointment in an honorary capacity. Recently I 
started the organisation of a laboratory there, known as the Krankland Laboratory, in con- 
nection with the question of nitrogen which includes the question of the disposal of 
eewage, and the action* of manures in relation to agriculture. 

Q. Does it include the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere? — A. We have 
not tackled that. It does to this extent, that it includes researclj on the fixation of nitrogen 
by bacteria, but not on the electrical side. 1 may say that in my consultant capa- 
city I have’ been consulted by a large number of authorities, iiarticularly the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. I was over here in India in 1906 dealing with the pollution of the 
Hughli. In 1909 I was here advising tJie United Provinces, and at that time I was 
particularly interested in the develojiment of shellac manufacture, I liave had since 
targe experience in that at home in connection with firms in India. I have also had 
occasion to go to New York to advise about the disposal of the sewage of greater New 
York. 

Q. Your experience has been extraordinarily varied, varied in particular direc- 
tions in which you can be of particular assistance to us. During the time that you 
were engineer in the service of the Manchester Corporation, what was your title? — A. 

I was Superintendent of the Sewage works at ohe time and more recently I have been 
consulting chemist. 

Q. But before 1904 you devoted your whole time to the work of the corporation, 
and were not permitted to take outside work? — A. No. 

Q. Since 1904 you have been acting as consultant chemist with perfect freedom 
to take up work of any sort? — A. With ccidiain limits. I could only be away from 
Manchester a fortnight at a time without leave. I was not allowed to leave the country 
without leave. 

Q. Viceroys are subject to such restrictions, are they not? During that time you held 
a professorship or lectureship in connection w'ith tht^ Bacteriological laboratory at 
Manchester? — A. Yes, I was under Professor Delepine, but in more recent years I 
have been more independent. 

.Q. Is the Chemical department independent of the jmrely Bacteriological depart- 
ment? — A. Entirely, but I was for a number of years with Pj-ofe.ssf)r Delepine as a 
member of the Public Health Laboratory, and after that the connection was severed 
the different arrangements made, and I had an entirely independent appointment 
in the Chemical department. My lectureship was transferred from the Public Health 
department to the Chemical department, where I was given a laboratory of my own 
mimer my immediate control. 

^ Q. You were a member of Dr. Delepine’s staff, and that particular department was 
i a large amount of work for public ^bodies P — A . That is so. 

2- Were you then free, in any sense, to undertake private work of the same nature 
^e laboratory was doing? — A. Yes, I had a special personal arrangement with 
^ fesaor Delepine which worked extremely well. ^ 

Q. We shall be glad to hear the outline of it? — A. I shall be glad to tell you the 
ccihiilitians. The arrangements were briefly these. That in anything where the labora- 
tory waa ;illade use%f 26 per cent of the fees went to the laboratory. If I did all the 
rest of the wrk, then I took 76 per cent. If I asked for the assistance of anyone 
in laboratory, then I took half. If I merely brought the work to the laboratory 
hot do any of it myself, I only took 26 per cent. That is in all cases where it 
work in the laboratory; anything that was merely concerned 
work dutside, such as the giving of evidence, or making inspection, etc., 
^/^ihMatory' did not claim. For example, I have been engaged with Professor 
tiba i^ues^on of the Bolton water-supply. We have gone out together 
joj, time spent outside, or ^ing up to ^nden, no claim 
bra^tey but of anything for the an^yses of the samples, they to^ . 
Utn: the olher haUd sometimes Proxessor Beldpine would,. 
irtad iU hhu, pairt etf whidh he^ ''tidied m« to help 
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Q. He Himself is personally free, I presume, to- take private workP — A.. I believe so^ 
tbongb I speak witb some reserve. He was at one time, I know, but I am not euro 
wbewer bis salary bas not been made so large tbat all tbe fees go to tbe laboratory, I 
really don’t know. 

Sir F. H. Stewart, — Q. Had yon a free band as to tbe work which you brought 
to tbe laboratory, or took outside? — A. Absolutely. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Supposing there bad been an outbreak of entenc at some 
public institute supposed to be due to contamination of water, and an investigation bad 
to be made; tbat might either be brought to you privately or be brought to the 
laboratory in tbe ordinary course? — A. I have bad to do it. •, i i i . o 

Q. Would there not be a conflict of interest between you. and tbe laboratory ^ — A. 
There never was. . 

Q. You must not judge things- entirely from your own experience. 1 TOnt you to 
look at it from an impersonal point of view? — A, I quite agree, but perhaps I am inter- 

^ Not at all? — A. In that case, for example, there was the case of the David 
Ijewis Colony where they had an outbreak. We investigated the question of water- 
supply, Professor Delepine and I together. It came to me first. The rule that I 
always made was that anything of a medical nature, on which I wo^d 
not give an opinion, such as the question of enteric, I took as a matter 
of course to Professor Delepine, and we arranged how the Work was to 
be done, and we worked it together, and in that case the work came very lar^iy 
under his responsibility, although in actual fact I believe this particular portion of it 
was first of all brought to me. I, as a matter of fact, was personally responsible for 
the sewage disposal at the Colony, and for certain work there I had fees, quite inde- 
pendent of the laboratory, and that of course came directly under my cognisance ; but 
the point I wish to make is that in a case like that there would be certain things such 
as investigation to see whether the enteric organism was there, which I should not 
undertake; and I would not wish to take that responsibility. I would only take res- 
ponsibility for things I was qualified to do. V V -11 

^ Q. You think it quite possible to frame regulations in such cases which will safe- 
guard the interests of the institution ? — A . I am certain of it. 

O And avoid anything in the nature of disputes or insinuation that either one 
interest or the other was favoured?— A. I am sure of it. 

in a business capacity, these were the happiest; we never had tbe smallest difliculty. 

O. Would you not regard it as an essential feature of such regulations that tho 
Director or the Principal, or whoever is the head of the institution, 

acquainled with every case of the nature of which you are speaking? — A. I think that 

is the nature of the work? — A. I think upon the whole that is 

de.<uabl^^ would not put it more strongly than being desirable ; you would not say 
it was essential to really smooth working?— 4. I don’t know that it is altogether essen- 
tial in all these cases. There are matters of small detail which if tou worry J oo much 
about would create the friction you wish to avoid. Taking the liberal view I toink 
the Director should know all that is going on, in order that there should be oo-ordma- 

tionrfthe work. to ask you questions of a more personal nature than necessary, 

and it you feel it to be so. decline to answer, but taking your arrangements here jn 
the Institute of Science, they are not quite, I understod, of, the ^t^ that you have 
been describing. Tou are under agreement as a professor? — A. That is so. 

q '. And“thlr” i^no Xligation, at the expiration of the term, for the continnanee 

of the a^eementon^tther side?-4. N^red as regards taking priyate work P-4 So 

I hay; no rertriettons put u^n me at all, except the somewhat yague phrase that tte 
ontoion of the Council shallbe neoessaiy to the working of the department. I thmk 

that comes in the general by-laws of the institution. ... u ♦ the 

O Does that constitute an obligation, in your opinion, to bring anything before the 
nouucil thlt you may be engaged Spon?— 4.'l don’t think so «oept in a &r« ^ I 
S^d certainly do so. In small Otters I should not th^ it necessary p r^er 
should cwmi y saying that yery small things are apt to wa*® 

^ourehcMW Ind to 4asto p^ple’s time in discussion, Wt in law patters, 
f^iitance *^the question of my pos&on as ConsulW Adyrto to the 

on the question of acetone; that was brought before tim ^lunoa aa«»aftoA 
But to letter. &r instance like tois, 

watei^^ and thex« was a fee of a few guineas, I think it would b^. 
the tiine of the Ooundl. 
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It might be desirable that soma sort of apportion should be made as to the work P — 
A,m Certainly, as I have said, I would be perfectly willing that the whole thing should 
be regulated and organised on some such simple basis as I have just sketchea out. I 
think that would be perfectly equitable, but at present there is no definite system in the 
matter. 

Q. I take it from what you say that you think that the regulations ought to bo 
further defined and strengthened in that respect, in the sense that the professor, who- 
ever he may be, ought to be under obligation to inform the Council more fully thfin is 
provided for at the present moment P — A. I think that if matters developed things should 
be put on a better footing. That is quite reasonable from every point of view. 

Q. As part of that business footing you suggest in your evidence that there should 
be some arrangement for the division of fees? — A. I think that in the end it would 
conduce to smooth working throughout. 

Q. Take the case which you have just mentioned, your work done in acetone for 
the Government of India, set aside for the moment the question of that being war work, 
supposing it was ordinary peace work, I understand that it is occupying your whole 
time? — A. Hardly so, not my whole time. It was the main thing, but there were a 
number of other things that I had to look after at the same time. 

Q. Supposing at that time there were otlier matters which were not directly con- 
nected with the institution and which were oc<;upying the whole of your time, and for 
which you rertheived a remuneration, and at the same time that you were receiving a 
stipend as professor, how can you justify such an arrangement in the interests of the 
institution — A. I should justify it in this way, that when — I may put it without being 
egoistic — the incumbent of a post has a large amount of work to do in the ordinary way 
in peace time, there would he more and more possibility of assistance, and he becomes 
.more and more in the position of a director of a large office. It is no>t a question 
altogether of the actual personal time of tbe head of the department; it is the thought 
that he puts into it. For instance, the head of a large business is not concerned to 
spend the whole of his time in one ])art of his works, but he o^-ordinates the whole thin^. 
He may sit in his room the whole day and never move out of it, yet the whole place is 
moving round. It pre-supposes ample assistance. At present the condition of things is 
not altogether satisfactory because one has not the adeouate number of responsible 
assistants, but if you are to do the kind of work that this place could do, you must have 
an ample staff, and you must get the best value out of the head of a department. You 
must give him ample assistance and then tbe amount of work turned out under his 
supervision is practically unlimited. 

Q. Would you say that such an extreme case as I jjut is justified by the business 
it brings to the institute and also by the opportunity it gives for the professor to give 
instruction in research work to the students ; are those two factors sufficient to justify 
the stipend of the professor who was engaged all his time in other remunerative workP— 
A. You are assuming a case that should not really arise, because you assume that the 
professor is engaged all his time in other remunerative work. I don^t think if the 
department was really run as it should be that that case should" arise, because bis 
time, should not be occupied in that way; But even as it is, I can say this, I have felt 
jtistilfied in the time I have put into acetone, for just those reasons you have mentioned. 

I know that the students who have been working under me there have gained technical 
experience of a sort which otherwise they would not have got, and I think they appre- 
ciate that fact. 

Q. Do requests for work of any sort come direct to you or to the Director of tbe 
Institute? — A. If I may judge from my correspondence, they are coming more and 
more directly to me. 

Q. I presume in the ordinary course you would at once consult with the director? — 
^ I do in many cases. There are some things of a minor nature which I don’t think 
I specifically mention to him. 

Q, Are the requests which come to you generally from manufacturing businesses 
or from public bodWS ; or what is their nature ? — A . I have had a number from manu> 
fabturing busineetses, and I might take an instance which will indicate tbe way I deal 
with xnaUers. I had a firm in Bombay who wrote to ask me__for certain information. 
They gaye me certain figures and enquired whether I thought it was a good prorosition 
for making ammonium chloride from Bombay gas liquor. I said they might send 
mo fixst of all an anfilysis of .the liquor. They could not get it, I said, “ Send me a 
sample, we will analyse it for you for a certain fee, and send me the fee along.” They 
sent I made ^quiries at home about the plant, and got the figures. The 

olher day when I happened to be in Bombay I saw the representative of the firm in 
qhJSiflibnr Ho was. very grateful for all that I had done. I really forget whethmr I 
^ matter to the director. At any rate the only question of fees so far „ 
of Bs. 60 for the analysis. Whether anything deyeloped out ^ 
it mot yet transpired. If it became something more than a matter of 





interchange of letters and correspondence, and really became a bmastees 

which was going to occupy some serious part of my attention, X shoiild' antohslly 

bring it to the director’s notice. I km not sure whether I have not done so* 

Q. What are the arrangements made for publication of any research work in the 
Institute ? — A . 1 have not had occasion to publish anything myself, but there . is the. 
Institute Journal in which researches are published. 

Q. You might undertake a piece of research work for a private firm, o£\whioh 
the results were of public advantage, would not a difiicult situation arise there, probably 
obligation to the private firm from whom you receive remuneration would preclude pub- 
lication to a great extent ; at the same time it would be very much in the public interests 
and also in the interests of the institute that they should be published. Can you suggest 
aujr means by which such a difficult situation can be met, with due regard to all 
interests? — A. That involves a very difficult question indeed, because it is a question" 
of the value of the information. No doubt there is information in the hands of 
private firms which the public would like to have in order to use it for their own advan- 
tage, although the firm may have sj>ent a very large sum in obtaining it, therefore it 
becomes a question of equity. lu cast‘8 of that sort it would be necessary to define your 
position at the outset and define the position of the firm. If the firm desired the secrecy 
then it would be paying heavily for it, and the institute would reap the benefit of it. 
This is the opinion at home to a very large extent. I sometimes think, if T may say so, 
using the term in its strict significance, that the academic authorities do not sufficiently 
realise what the value of technical information is. A number of my friends say, “ I 
cannot understand these manufacturers, they are so secretive.” We know that there 
are some manufacturers whose secrets do not amount to much, but on the other haz^ 
there are firms such as a firm I know of in Manchester who spend many thousand 
pounds and patent devices as a result of that large expenditure, which, if they were 
to be given freely to the public, would mean great injury to the firm. Therefore it is * 
a very large question which must be dealt with as far as possible on principles of equity. ' 

Q. But you think that regulations can be framed and agreements made with the 
staff of an instit\ition which would provide for such cases fairly, both from the point 
of view of public interest and that of the institution? — A. I think that is so. The 
situation must he faced here more than at home. Of course it has been considered 
very carefully in the United States, as you probably know, and there are various schemes 
there for carrying out the exploitation of patents. 

Q. Will you tell us what is the arrangement in the United States? — A. There is 
a scheme which has been worked with considerable success which was described before 
the Eighth International Congress of Applied Chemistry. Professor Kennedy Duncan 
has written on the subject, and it owes its genesis to Mr. Cottrell. Principally the 
method is by what is known as the Research Corporation, i.e., a number of responsible 
and well-known individuals who are willing to put down certain sums of money to 
exploit processes or inventions or patents which seem to he likely to be of benefit to the 
public in general. At first that money is only spent on experiments and in modest 
salaries. As the experiments develop, and a manufacturer, for instance, desires to 
make use of the invention, it is still under the control of the Research Corporation, 
the fees are paid to it, and by and bv the thiner begins to finance itself a*s it goes 
on, but all the time the money is held in trust for the public. The salaries paid 
to the workers in this cxjrporation increase as the receipts increase, and so the thing 
finances itself as it goes along. I am speaking from recollection. It occurred to me 
that this might he interesting to the Commission, hut I have not got the actpal reference 
before. me. It is in the Institute lihrarv. It has occurred to me as Txzssihle that the 
Government possibly in combination with private individuals, might form such a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Is this a sketch of things that actually happened? — A. Yea. 
One thing that developed very successfully on those lines is the electrical condensation 
of fumes from metal work. 


Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the name of this university? — A. It is not an 
university. The University of Pittsburg has worked on those lines, I believe in 
conjunction with the Research Corporation. 

Sir E. H. Stewart. — Q. Supposing A was a member of this corporation and 
obtained its help in a certain direction, and B, who was a competitor of A went to this 
institution for help in the same direction as A. Gould B get such Jielp ? — A^^ Oeirtsinly. 

I>r. E. Hopkinton.-^^Q. You answered Sir Francis Stuart that B would get the 
full benefit of the work done by A, will you explain how that is? — A, That isoto say, 
if I may take this' case for example, the case I had' in mind about the cottdeoiefM^cin lof 
fumes. Supposing ^ works and spent a great deal 

a methpd ox condensix^ fumes, and B was an antimony works, or any oth^ Slto ‘ 
ing i^ox^ation to caondense its fumes. He would have the sedvaniage ^ all 

* •appI«niM»t«rjr jKrfotad ftfinr wM 




it .Iw -A,- bjrt ie wcn^ have to pay for the specific tipplication of the 

prt# to kiSfc .jpwftioulw? -pTOfclciii. If he caxue second he would have to pay a hi g h er 
3 than A who came firat. ^ ^ ® 

Q. I had a different case in mind. Supposing you worked up a method of distilling 
ndalwood oil for a certain individual and it was a success, and another asked for 
,at information, what then? — A. Then as I say it would be a question of how much 
B was wanting "Jo JW ™ it. If it was not protected, then anybody can take it up 
ut ^ the hrm A had spent a large* amount of money in acquiring this information^^ 
ne 18 assuming that it is a thing that could he protected— then nobody can take it np. 

Mr, C. E, Low , — Q. Wbat do you mean by “ protected ” ?— A. Protected by patent. 

Mr, A, Chatterton. — Q.' Supposing you bad worked out a process for a firm A as long 
as you were retained by tbem you would consider that the whole of the information you 
got in connection with that particular industry was a matter between you and the firm 
and if the firm wished to retain that information os a private matter, you would expect 
them to give you a definite retainer so long as they wanted it? — A, Yes. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. It seems to me that there is some difficulty in regard to the 
funds of a public institution, or rather the resources of a public institution being applied 
ior private benefit? — A. IV ell I suppose everyone of us who has been educated at an 
university has been educated at the expense of the puldic; it is a question of more or less. 

Sir D, J. Tata. — Q. But that education is open to everybody? — A. Yes, and in this 
•case the public also benefit, because the firm pays and pays heavily for special privileges 
and that money gpoes back to the public to be used for other things, so the public gets 
it all right. It is all a question of equity generally, and equitable arrangement 
'throughout. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Supposing that the Government of India set up an organi- 
zation which would include all chemists, including therein all those engaged in teaching 
or in research institutions. Supposing such an organisation were graded into senior 
uchemists and junior chemists, with a Director-General at its head. Would it be 
possible to work somewhat on these lines? If a particular Province wanted an Agri- 
oultural chemist he would go to the central organization. He would have various 
names submitted to him by the Director-General, and from them would elect a man 
-suitable for that purpose. The man might be chosen by merit only from any rank of the 
organization, and he might go to take up work as a chemist in the Province for a 
specific peri<^ of five or seven years. The remuneration which he receives under that 
arrangement would be the remuneration which the particular Province would give for 
the appointment. It might be largely in excess of the average remuneration, or it 
might be less. At the end of that period of service he would return, so to speak, into 
the reservoir of the Government organization, return to his particular grade, awaiting 
another appointment. During that time he might go back to the headquarters or the 
central laboratory and be engaged in research work, as arranged by the Director- 
General. Such a scheme might be applicable not only to the particular instance of 
Agricultural chemists, but also to teaching posts in universities. You have a professor 
appointed, and after he has been professor he might be Agricultural chemist. That 
I think might be not an inconsiderable advantage in the development of such a scheme. 
In regard to recruiting, do you think it feasible that recruiting should go on in the 
'Organization suggested for all ranks I mean obtain new material, new members of 
dhe organization. For instance, a man who attains to considerable reputation at home 
might come out and become a member of the Imperial organization at once in the 
hi^er grade. He might be senior chemist or Deputy Director, or you might get 
men who had only just taken their degree at home come out as probationers and get 
■two or three years* experience in India in some particular firm. Do you think that 
‘sudh a scheme is feasible, and would it induce the best men to come in ? — A . It appears 
'to me so. The essential thing in my mind is that a man should have full freedom 
to develop his individuality, and that his success should depend upon that and not on 
regulation. I take iA that question of recruitment rather implied what T was saying, 
"that a man if he caz^ out in that way would know that he had opportunity of develop- 
ing his abilities, that he would not be simply on a grade where he would stay till he was 
moved up in the ordinary course of things. 

You. suggest in your note that' it is essential that promotion should be by merit 
"Oolx a>lA rnot by senio;|ity P — A. I feel sure of that. 

X}. And promotion by merit'exists in Imperial organization P — A . Of cottrse all human 
things hgye their difficulties, but what I feel so strongly about, as I have said here, is 
thu^ i^uA^stlopment of industries calls in a special d^ree for individual initiative and 

mind. Criticism is of course necessary and 
fnr many purposes it is perhaps the type of mind that is required’; but 
industries you do require boldness and initiative and freetlom* 
.id to tpot that inva'servioe and at the same time enable a man to 



that he has not all the time to be anxious abi^i -'h^ ' ittW 

saj that my own ex 2 >erience has been that whOe, lor e^mphs, 1 

accept a full time apfiointment, on the other hand to have scnne &ged'-iappoiiiiaiii^^ 

a minimum o| fixed salary enables a man not to w’orry about hu bream a4d butter, 

and at the same time leaves him free to develop in all other directions; whereas i| he 

is simply dependent on his appointment for the whole of his income, and he knows that 

if he does his duty in an ordinary prosaic way he will be promoted in due oohrse, there 

is great temptation even under the best conditions for him to become critical rath^ than 

constructive. 

Q. I think what you say is rather a strong argument in favour of such a scheme 
that I have suggested in this way, supposing that a chemist, who was a member of the 
Imperial organization as such got a stipend, but probably a small one, according to bis 
rank in the organization. If he is appointed to any work outside be would probably be 
receiving very much higher remuneration, but be would know it would come bacx to 
him and it would give him what is a great desideratum, viz., scientific independence, so 
that be would go bis own way and be would know that be would come back home on 
the expiration of the tenure of the post and that be would come back to an organization 
which was capable of recognizing the value or otherwise of the workP — A. I feel very 
considera.ble agreement with what you say. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Supposing a chemist was a member of a general Chemical Service 
and was not attached to any particular job, supposing he has in fact come home to his 
chemical service, what work would he he employed on? — A. He would be doing general 
research, building up his reputation. 

I?r. E. Hopkinsom . — And it would be necessary to have an institution whose busi- 
ness it would be to make for stock. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that these men are cut off from the analysts; yo-u 
•are not referring to the analysts? 

Er. E . Hopkinson. — Q. Suppose a parallel organization of chemists. There are orga- 
nizations of botanists and jiossibly of mycologists, and that they all lead up to a depart- 
ment of Government. Ho you think it would be possible to choose as head of the 
Imperial Scientific Service of the Government of India a man who was proper head 
of all the different branches. Would an organization of botanists be ready to accept 
the leadership of the chemists who had risen through the chemical ranks? — A. I would 
not like to say chemists who have risen through the chemical ranks. I would like to* 
say that all ranks, wiiether mycologists or botanists or chemists would be willing to- 
accept the headship of a man of certain standing and calibre, whether chemist, botanist 
or mycologist, or neither of them, so long as he had a wide habit of mind and especially 
the scientific habit of mind and a wide grasp of business. I think it would not 
matter what his particular line of approach was, what his speciality was. What seems 
to me so essential in the guidance of all this is the scientific point of view which a man 
should have. You might have, for instance, a great manufacturer who might not bo a 
specialist in any particular line, but who would he a man of large experience. . You have 
the case of one of the Directors of Crosfield’s, A Director of CroBfield*s has had under 
his consideration large problems of engineering, large problems of raw materials from 
tropical countries. He has had to consider botanical problems in connection with the 
sources of his oils ; bacteriological problems in connection with the fermentation of oils, 
all these things in a big way. A man of that description who has had large experienoe and 
large responsibilities and has the scientific and broad outlook, it would not matter 
whether he began as a chemist, what he does is the important point. 

Sir D. J . Tata, — Q. Towards the end of your written evidence you say, with refer- 
ence to the location of Indian Institute of Science, that “it is possible to work without 
strain at any season of the year.” Is a favourable climatic condition of great importance 
in chemical research? — A. Unquestionably. 

Q. Do you think an institute of this kind could not be placed with advantage in 
a warmer place like Bombay or Calcutta? — A. No, because during certain months of 
the year it is almost impossible to work with real freedom. 

Q. Would that ben serious handicap? — A, Undoubtedly. 

Q. You are about to do some work on fertilisers for the Tata Jron and jStebl Com- 
pany. Is that through the Director or through direct communication f — A. Direct com- 
munication. The Director knows all about it. • - 

Q. You have not placed it before the Council? — A. I don**!; know the deteile,<Kf 
myself. I have brought the question as to whether I was at lib^iy fe jfb Ae, ISW 
before the Director. ’ ■ ^ 

JP’. H. Stowart . — Q. In a general way, I suppose, the IJireoter f w 

Ootindil in a matt^ of sort?— A. Tee. ^ 
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pany m dotafl; but I take it that the institute on the whole will benefit most^* 

Ho^bU S^R. N. il/oo*er>ee — With reference to your answer to Dr. Honkinson 
that ce^ laboratories receive 26 per cent, and some receive 75 per cent of ceXto 
research work, is that the usual practice in Europe in other laboratories? A 
are other institutions I behove, but I don’t know 1 . detail of tX arra^enl * 
Q. 1 mean, arrangements like that? — A. That is so T\tca,.ra ^ 

tories oi that sort spreading in the country Arising out of tliftt iivimerous lahora- 
point I would like to make. The nrincinle thtf i ^ question there is one 

tiorwir^tvate^r^^^tione'^s!'"™*" P--titioners. so that there would be n^ competi- 

Q. Supposing that the sj^stem ia introduced in this institute here, and any corre- 
spondence caine direct to you, in that case you would have to keep some sort of record 
and that would be a sufficient guide to tlie Director of the Institute as to what you 
- were doing, so that it does not matter whether you or he received direct communica^on 
from tne pities; the fact is that the Director would know from your record what you 
were doing? — A. Yes. The thing could be a matter of purely office work. 

Q. But that is not the present custom in your institute.? A. No. 

agreeable to alter your custom to that extent? — A. Perfectly. I suggested 
1 * myself originally. 


Q. Supposing the institute authorities or the Government refused to do that what 
would you think reasonable pay for a scientific man like a chemist or botanist who would 

not be allowed to do private work and which would tempt him to come out? A I do 

not know. I do not think I would come out on pay. It is not altogether a question of 
pay. It IS a question of freedom. I have practically had an opportunity of entering 
® large firm at home and I dare say I should be making a great deal more money 

-than I am now had I taken it but I refused it because I think the enthusiastic scientific 
worker values his freedom almost more than money considerations. 

Q’ How would you draw your line whether you are exceeding your limit when taking 
outside work to the detriment of your own institute? — A. It is very difficult to answer 
a questmn like that exactly, because it is rather more a question of one’s personal feeling 
and judgment. You cannot say, here you are transgressing and here you are not. 
Briefly I may say that as a rough guide to myself I would charge fees where I had 
personally to go away and inspect something and personally give an opinion. But I 
would not charge any fees where it was a matter of development and where the indus- 
trialist in question or the firm in question was not gaining immediate benefit. But 
even so, one takes eaph case on its merits and j'udges more or less what is a fair thing 
to do. It is impossible to draw a definite line. “ 


Q. You have said here, “ I am of opinion that no industry can flourish where the 
manufacturer declines to take responsibility and risk.” That is the question in Europe 
but in India the facts are not what you state here. There is hardly an industry that 
has developed until the Government comes forward. That is the whole question now 
before us. I am not talking of very big industries, but small industries too. Are you 
of opinion that Government should not give help to any industries? — A. I do not think 
1 have said that. 


• Q. N’ow, there is this sandalwood oil. It has been proved to the country by Mr. 
-Chatf^ton’s work that it is a paying industry in India. But until the Mysore Govern- 
ment had the funds, or rather Mr. Chatterton had the Mysore Government at his back, 
you would not be abl»^to do anything? — A. Does that not happen to be a. Government 
monopoly more of less? I have said in my evidence, “ There is no doubt that noticeable 
benefits to industry may be derived from researches made by Government departments 
■or Research Institutes. Sandalwood oil, indigo, dyeing and tanning are cases in point.*’ 
i^, I do not think it can be a monopoly because there is sandalwood everywhere? — A. 
Hut supposing a capHalist as^ in the case of indigo, supposing indigo planters were 
waa^ting to spend money, not just a few hundreds, but thousands to put indigo on a 
oasis, there is no neoessify that I see for Government qua Government to 

iptersnne. 

perbiam are not aware that Government give annually large sums of 

industry P— A. I knra it does. 

« Tpzy direct help to an industry that has made its fortunes? — A, Gov- 

hv cwAnA. an nnAAlr. B-nf. 'fliA taaI dAclinA in nnt. 
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Gkanoauan* compoti-titMa. It ia ■ oueati^m -of a. very #eri<ma d«dle^ iab. '-;, 

not an argnmenti in my mixMl the intca^vention of I3k>vei?aanen*^- 

Uty .with the planter. y-‘ 

» 'M)r. A. CJiatterton, — Q. Do you think that Government shbuldl not 

the Department of Agriculture P — A. By all means. / .■ 

Q. Then what is the difference? — A. It is the question of ffnandlng. 

■'jQ' Financing research? — A. Financing research ad hac. There are laT^Bfe ihanatidw^ 
where you would amass information which is not available to everybody. 

Q. Take the case of indigo research? — A. Supposing you wanted to help a par^^ 
cular manufacturer to put down plant and to take advantage of the researches and the' 
manufacturer wishes to apply them to his own work. In that case I think he ehohl^ 
do it himself- Government may quite rightly and 1 have said here by all means, let 
the Government develop research on general lines, but when it comes to detailed appli-^ 
cation of those researches and making money out of it, then I think the manufacturer' 
should be willing to pay. I make a distinction in the question of charging fees for ilm 
work I am doing. AiV^hen it is for the general benefit I clo not feel called upon to charge 
a. fee, but when it gets beyond that and the manufacturer wishes to do something 
in his own factory in order to make money out of that research then he .ought to pay, 

JETon’bZs Sir F azuXhlioy CuTri'tnhh.ay. — Q. Do you think one institute like this ia 
quite enough for the whole of India, or in other Presidencies if the climate is nearly /^ 
good as this, there should be institutions where they can attract people and being neMP 
manufacturing centres they would be more useful if the money could be had?— A. That- 
is a question of finance. Here we liave a very fine laboratory and we are gradually 
expanding the plant and it is largely a questifjn of money. One would think it would bo' 
better to develop this place to the utmost than to open up other institutions. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is far off from a centre like Bombay or Calcutta, anA 
that it attracts fewer people from districts like Southern India where raw' mateHals< 
are available? — A. On the contrary, we have as much work to do as we can possibly 
handle. If we had more assistance ive could do much more. 

Q, For this part of India? — A. For all India. t j* o a -iir 

Q. But at present your energies are clirecfed towards this part of India? — A. My 
work is at present largely concerned with Hyderabad. It is only that we have not got 
enough assistance or we might do a larger quantity of work for the United Provinces. 

I have had enquiries from all over India. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Have you had enquiries from the Directors of Industries in 
the United Provinces and Madras? — A. Yes. There are other officials also like the 
Forest officials, who have written to me. • j. xi. 

Q. Have you had any direct enquiries from the proprietors of small industries oi tne 

swadeshi type? — A. Yes. xjsxt. •• o a 

Q How are these dealt with? Are fees charged in respect of these enquiries ?r— A. 
As a rule one has suggested a modest fee, and that has sometimes stopped enquiry. 

Q But with reference to enquiries from such men, supposing he made a sensible 
enquiry and the thing is fairly large and i>romises useful results, what would be done 
about a thing like that in the matter of fees? — A. If there was Any difficulty I 
discuss it with the Director and we would see what was best in the interests of all 
concerned. But as a matter of fact, we have not had enquiries which have evolved 
anything very large that way. ^ 

Q You axe aware that there has been a constant cry on these people 
Government expert help being made readily available to proprietors of small 
industries, who had not the knowledge or the means to get researches made in the 
ordinarv way like the bigger industries can do, and it is certainly up to us to piwi^de etime 


an enquiry would, x taxe ix, oe xecuguizicu x*. * — 

think that which you got for nothing you value very little ^ 

Q, Very often these people cannot afford to pay? — A. Then oU-ght ue 

engaged^m ind^^i^^^ to the Director of Industries on merely 
mattes you have b^n dealing with here would be 
matter which occurs to such men ithey bring it to 
good Aeal, of trouble taken by the Director of Industries and 
out to twj>-A 


5ver a great to get* the maximum of h^ 

meateV A tSne vill come when the G^overnm^ait eupport 
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,wliic*li shoultl be more or less the busiuess of tho Department of Industries to work out. 
Die ^should have all those things at liis eoumiand showing liim wliere Jie ean get his 
infcJrmation, giving him every jjossible faeility anti allowing liim Iti hire niaehineiy 
at a reasonable charge, allowing liim to borrow a certain aiutnint of money at a leason- 
able rate of interest and helping liim in all those ways. Dut don’t do it -for him, 
otherw'ise you will never get a man wht> can get the thing* tt» go on. 

(2‘ Do you consider that membei-s of the Indian Research Institute are at present 
sufficiently in ttiuch with Indian manufai-turers — I mean manutactuiers of tirganized 
indvistries on a large scale? — A. 1 do not kimw that they are, but 1 am (piile ch‘ar from 
my own experience that tin* thing is very largely bec-oining kiu>wn and of cfiurse it 
all dejicnds on what is turned out. The succt'ss of the institiit<* would be the very lies! 
advertisement. 

Q. You think-it is becoming knowm? There ar<‘ no specific steps yf)u would suggest 
for making it know'n more widely?- — .1. What I am rtsilly frightened of is Dial w'e 
might get il known before* w*<‘ batl niaebiiiery to do tlie work. Al present we < aii hardly 
do the work tbat comes to our hands. 

Q. Su[)[)(»siug you got moje empiiries irtun man u fael ui-ej s than \r>u could ileal A\ith, 
woubl you stiggest starting oilier instil u1 ions in other ])arts of India, or im i t‘asing 
this? — A. Increasing tbis. 

Q. Dow far do you eonsidi'i' tbat tin* amount of privatt* ^iraetii e a man does should 
be coTisideied a <‘illorinu of fiis ust'fulness f i <>m ilie p<»itil. of v'iew of the institution? -A. 
Tbat is ratlier a difficult <]Uf*sti^)n to answei*. I should tblnk it is a ijiK'stioii of a tree 
being knowui by its fiviit. If tlie depai’t ini'iit flouiish(*s that .*diouId b(> a sufficient 
answ'cr. 

Q. With rt'ferencf* to this serviee of (’hemists that Dr. Dopkinson was mention- 
ing, w’hat would be the duties of ibe liead of tho <lejtartment if there wert* a ebief 
<*,Jiemist? — A. As I have ali’eady explained, be would m>t n(*ei*ssarily be chief chemist 
but b(*ad of tin* de]iar1 Tiieiit. 11 is fum-tion would be to k<‘t‘]) all the threads in bis 
bands and gi'nei'allN' iiispii'i* tlu* wholi* thing and k(*e]) fully alive to all tin* reijuire- 
inents of the eountry. 

Q. D(‘ might, of eoursi*, define wbiefi inan should be dt*]>ut<‘<l fo wliich dejiait tiu'ii t ? 
— . 1 . Qu ife so. 

Q. In all fjuestions of ])romntiou or diseipline, bis word would be of Aery ((Uisiderable 
if not of final im])ortance? — A. Yes. 

Q. As reg-ards ucfual reseiireb woik do > mi considi‘r that hi* should control the* 
Dirt'otoi's f»r eo-ord intife in such w'ork ? — .1 . I think lie should eo-m*dinate. 1 think it is 
tnijuissilile to get the best A'alne onf of ri'seareh work unless it is <’ 0 -ojdinat ed . 

Q. Do you mean that hi* should ]>TeAa‘nt overla pjiing ?— .1. Yes. 

Q. lOutirely, or ininitnlse o\erla])ping ? — .1 . ^^inimise overba jipi ng. 

Sir F. //. Sf rinirt. - Q. Dow would that eonie iii w'b<‘ii you consider that tlie sei(‘ntist 
in research r<‘cjuiies fieedoui of action? — .4. ITc Avonld in bis oaaii line. If you liad a man 
Avorking on the fixation of nitrogen you Avould keep birii on that line. Jit* miglil have 
been Avoi'king oii flu* fixation of nifi*og*eii in i-elation to AvlK*at. I hc*n be nia\' ht* called 
ujion to work, say, a p 7 -obl(*m in connection a\ ith intligo. hut there would be tAA'o different 
apyilications of flit* same line of thought. R>ui you would Tiot turn the man Avho was 
dtiing fixation of nitiogoji to the* growth of sht'llae. 

Q. Su]>posing the indiA'idual chemist AA'anl<*<l to work on tht* fixation of nitrogen, 
W'Oiild you gJAo the liead of the* dej>artnit*n t pttwt*r to say, “ No. A"ou are not to 
do that. You are to work on smnething cdsc* ” ? — A. In the very early stages, 
bcu’ause the junior <*hemist is not always the b<*.sl judge of what he should work at. 
I tliink some amount of control is necessary. 

SurPT.KMEX r'-VTtV NOTE. 

T'/tc Frsrarc/c f strati (>7i , an e.rjtcri mviif in T*uhltr Aflhn imstraHou of Fotrnt 

Rights hg F. G. CottreJJ, Son Fran risen ^ Califorwia. 

Somci seven yeai’suiigo the antlior w*hile w'orking in tho DniA’’t*rsity of f 'alifoiajia on 
a set of problem's iji sul]dinrie acid manufacture eamc* upon e<‘rtain jdienoniena wbieli 
]>romised to lead to im])ortant imjirovc'inents in tin* electrostatic* eollec'tion of smoke* and 
fumes from chemical and metallurgical plants. Dc* was at once* confronted by tlie olcT 
dilc*mma of adjustment bcdw’’een iK*ad(*mie and comioer<*ial aetiA’it ic*s, as cjuIa' through 
direct construction and .study of iustallations on a commercial scale did it s<*eni ]»f)s«ible 
to develoji into full usefulness flic* inAentions iiiAolved. 

Finally with the help both p<*rsonal and financ ial of Professor Fdmeiid O’Neill of 
flu* Chemistry Departmeht and Dr. Harry Fa.st Miller and Mr. F. S. Deller, both 
alumni of this department of the univer.sity the commercial deA*elopment of the project 
was undertaken and patent secured,, the understanding among those thus actiA-ely con- 
cerned being that when the receipts from the business should haAe re77.nid the initial 
investment with reasonable interest at least a considerable portion of the patent rightff 
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skould be turned over to the University of California or some other public, institution 
to be administered as the nucleus of a fund for the promotion of research, it beings 
also hoped that this might set a precedent and stimulate similar contributionB Irom 
others. 

The business and technical development of the project struggled through and over 
many dithculties and disappointments for the first few years but with a constant^ 
growing scale of operation and it was not until the fifth year of the work that the 
latter repaid what the organisers had spent upon it. . 

. It is not the purjjose here to enter upon the technical details of the inventions 
involved as the early history of these was published a year ago and has since been 
extensively abstracted in other journals. A further supplementary account and dis- 
cussion was also given at the annual meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers last February and two papers on the latest development of the subject are 
being presented before other sections of this Congress. 

Merely as an' index to the practical significance which the work has already attained, 
sufiLce it to say that installations made under these patents have now been in com- 
mercial operation for over five years and the largest of these have been on a scale 
representing a construction cost of over $100,000 each. The first were in the far west 
but several are now in operation or under construction in and about Hew York city. 

By the time the work had thus reached a self-supporting basis, its significance was 
felt to have broadened to a degree which made its control by a local institution such as 
a single university inexjjedient as the fullest success of such a movement is inevitably 
conditioned ujion its being most broadly representative of the common interests of those 
whose co-operation and support it aspires to secure. Through Director J. A. Holmes 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, who had taken a very helpful interest in the work, it 
was brought to the attention of the Smithsonian Institution nearly two years ago, the 
informal discussion which followed resulting last October in a formal offer of the pateht 
rights to the institution. The only condition qualifying this offer was that these patent 
rights should be given an adequate business administration and the proceeds be devoted 
to furthering scientific research. 

In December last, after careful consideration and discussion which the prospective 
donors and under their hearty indorsement, the Board of Regents of^the Smithsonian 
Institution adopted the following resolutions : — 

Retalvad : That the Board ot Begents of the Smithsonian Insiitation do notideera it expedientlfor thsllnstita- 
tion to 'become the direot owner of the proposed gift of royal ty-'beuring patents. 

Rewilv^d further : That the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institation decide that the Institution may 
properly aooept a declaration of trust from the owners of the patents to hold and operate the same in the interests 
•of the Institation, and to pay over to the said Institution the net profits therefiom. 

a,nd further authorized its Executive Committee and its Secretary Dr. Charles D. Walcott 
to co-operate with those from whom the offer had come in the organization of either 
a subsidiary or an independent board of trustees or directors to conduct the business 
side of the project. 

In elaborating this plan, the organisers have tried to study carefully both the 
-economic and „ academic needs which it was intended to subserve. The fpllowing are 
among the considerations which have perhaps had. most to do in determining the form 
and policy of the new organization as finally constituted. 

During the last few yoars the rapid growth of engineering and technical educa- 
tion, coupled with a general awakening to the commercial importance of research in 
the industries, has brought about a persistent demand the world over for closer and 
more effective co-operation between the universities and technical schools on the one 
hand and the actual industrial plants on the other. 

The value to both sides from such co-operation is today generally conceded, but 
as to the most expedient methods of its accomplishment opinions differ, and we* are 
still in the experimental stage of working out the problem. ^ 

One solution which has been extensively applied consists in the universities and 
schools permitting and even encouraging the members of their teaching staffs to go 
into priva'te consulting practice. Another form of co-operation is seen in the industrial 
fellowships recently established at several universities,, through which their labora- 
tories undertake the investigation of certain problesns for individual commercial firms or 
organizations, the latter bearing* the expenses and receiving the first fruits of the 
investigations, but ulider restrictions as regards final publicaftion and , flise, intended 
to justify the universities or technical schoole in taking their part in the work. 

While these and similar methods now in use brin^ aboii^ the ''desired co-operation 
it has been felt by some that they are o]pen to the objection of introducing too direct 
business relations between the ckcademic institutions or the men^Wrs of tSheur faculties 
and individual financial interests. As still another alternative intended imrtienlarly ^ 
meet to some dejl^ree *at least this lost objection, the ^ftesearch Ci|r|KmttiDi^ has Seen 
organized. ^ . 
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Briefly stated, this latter is a board o£ administration, whose work is to guiderthe 
development of such patents as may be turned over to it, and fl.nally market them, 
the net profits from all such business being devoted to scientiflc research “ by contri- 
buting the net earnings to the corporation — to the Smitlisonian Institution and such 
other scientifl.c and educational institutions and societies as the board of directors may 
from time to time select, in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct 
such investigations, research and experimentation.” Under this system, it will be 
noticed, a part at least of the Anancial returns of the scientific investigations of our 
academic lauboratories automatically goes back to them for aiding further investigations. 

But this represents only one side of the good which the plan aims to accomplish. 
Conservation has of late become a word of conjure with, and all manner of economic 
wastes are very .properly receiving a too-long delayed attention. The men in our 
universities and colleges have been among the first and most eft'ective in promoting the 
general conservation movement, yet there is what we may term an intellectual by- 
product of immense importance, a product of their own activities still largely going i.o 
waste. This is the mass of scientific facts and principles developed in the course of 
investigation and instruction which through lack t)f the necessary commercial guidance 
and supervision, never, or only after unnecessary delay, reaches the public at large in 
the form of useful inventions, and then often through such channels that the original 
discoverers are quite forgotten. 

The Research Corporation was primarily intended to serve the evergrowing number 
of men in academic positions who from time to time in connection with their regular 
work evolve useful work and patentable inventions, and without looking personally for 
any financial reward would gladly see these further developed for the public good, but 
are disinclined either to undertake such development themselves or to place the control 
•in the hands of any private interest. 

During the process of organization, however, it became evident that the class of 
donors of patents to the cause would by no means be limited to men in academic posi- 
tions, but rapidly extended not only to private individuals outside the colleges, but 
even to large business cor 2 Dorations who often find themselves incidentally developing 
patents which overrun their own field of activities. vSiudi patents ai'e very apt to get 
pigeon-holed and come to actually stand in the way of true industrial progress, even 
though their owners may realise that development and use by others would indirectly 
benefit themselves. As an oflBcinl of one of the large electrical companies put it — 
” any extension of the use of electricity, or even 2 >ower in general, is pretty sure even- 
tually to mean more business for us through one department or another.” 

A j)rocedure adopted in academic and jmblic positions by many men in an attempt 
to bring various inventions before the public and at the same time prevent private 
monopoly has been to secure patents as matter of record and then throw them open gratis 
for public use. ' This procedure received official recognition in the United States Patent 
Act of March 3, 1883, which axithorises the remivssion of all patent office fees to Gov- 
ernment officials on patents bearing on their face permission for everyone in the country 
to use the invention without the payment of any royalty. 

Practice has shown, however that this does not acconijilish all that had been 
hoped for it. A certain minimum amount of protection is usually felt necessary by any 
manufacturing concern before it will invest in the machinery or other equipment, to 
say nothing of the advertising, necessary to j>ut a new invention on the market. Thus a 
number of meritorious patents given to the public absolutely freely by their inventors 
have never come upon the market chiefly because, “ wffiat is everybody's business is 
nobody’s business.” * 

If some of these patents, on the other hand, w’ere jdaced in the hands of such an 
Organization as the Research Corporation, it could study the situation and arrange 
licences under fair terms so as to justify individual manufacturers undertaking the 
introduction of the inventions, and at the same time would be accumulating from the 
royalties funds for^^urther investigations. 

As to the details of organization the Research Corporation was incorporated on 
February 26, 1912, as a Stock company under the laws of the State of New York, 
with its office at 63, Wall street, New York city, its declared purposes being — 

(a) To receive by gift and to acquire by purchase or otherwise, inventions, patent 
rights Vnd letters patent either of the United States or foreign countries, 
and to hold, manage, use, develop, manufacture, install and operate the 
same, ami to conduct commercial operations under or in connection with 
the dev3opment of such inventions, patent rights and letters patent and 
to s^l, licence or otherwise dispose of the same, and to collect royalties 
thereon, and to experiment with and to test the validity and value thereof, 
and to render the same more available and effective in the useful arts and 
mAmifactures and for scientific purposes and otherwise. 
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(6) To provido means for the adTancmnent and extension of taohnioal and seiezitific 
investig^ation, research and experimentation hy contributing the net eam-^ 
iu{^s ot the corporation, over and above such sum or sums as may be 
, reserved or* retained and held' as an endowment fund or working capital' 
and also such other moneys and property belonj^ing’ to the corporation 
us the Board of Directors shall from time to time deem proper, to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and such other educational and scientific insti- 
tutions and societies as the Board of* Directors may from tune to time 
select in order to enable such institutions and societies to conduct such 
investigation, research and experimentation. 

(v) To receive, hold and manage, and dispose of such other moneys and property, 
including the stock of this and of any other corporations, as may, from 
time to time, be given to or acquired by this corporation in the furtherance 
of its corporate purposes and to apply the same and the proceeds or income 
thereof, to the objects specified in the preceding paragfraph. 

As practically all technical work under the corporation’s supervision will be done 
in co-operation with either industrial works on the one side, or school and college labo- 
ratories on the other, its expenses will be chiefly administrative, and were estimated for 
the first year at $10,000, the expectation being that after this it would be self-support- 
ing. As a margin for unforeseen contingencies, the capital was placed at $20,000, 
divided in 200 shares, of a par value of $100 each, and issued under the condition that 
“ no dividends shall be declared or paid thereon, and the entire net profits earned by 
said capital stock shall be applied to or expended for the aforesaid purposes.” All stock 
issued 18 also under an option to the corporation by which the latter may at any time 
through its Board of Directors repurchase it at par, and the stock cannot be otherwise 
sold, without first notifying the Board and allowing the latter an opportunity to 
exercise this option. 

The Directors who need not be stockholders, are 16 in number, seven constituting 
a quorum, and are elected for a period of three years, one-third going out each year. 
They in turn elect each year an executive committee of five, of vmich three constitute 
a quorum. 

It is not proposed to fill the offices of President and Manager until the work of 
the Corporation is well under way and the permanent demands and responsibilities on 
these officers can be better estimated, their duties devolving in the meantime upon the 
Vice-President, Chairman of the Executive Committee and Engineer. 

The present organization is not considered as necessarily permanent in all its 
details but was deemed the most simple and generally expedient for carrying out the 
initial stages of this experiment in economics, at least until it should have earned a 
safe working suiplus of its own and demonstrated its abilily to produce a substantial 
permanent revenue. It will then devolve upon the Board of Directors to decide upon 
a definite policy for the ultimate control of the corporation. This may be done by 
exercising the option to repurchase all outstanding stock at par and thim proceed to 
redistribute the same, as for example, by turning the whole over to the Smithsonian 
institution, or perhaps bettei* still dividing it among a number of universities and 
similar institutions. 

This, of course, does not mean that the particular institution so selected would 
thereby acquire any more direct claim on the profits of the corporation than others, 
since the stock is non-dividend bearing, but merely that they would become trustees 
responsible for the election of Directors who would give the corporation a business 
administration, thoroughly practical but conforming to the idea* im|died by its objects 
and associations. 

The terms under which each new patent shall be acquired by ihe corporation ai^ 
entirely in the hands of the Board of Directors, but at least for some time to come it 
is' probable that only such patent rights will be primarily considered as axe 
freely without restrictions as to mode of administration or obligation of aaiy 
return from the corporation, as present indications are that the latter will fiind itself 
well occupied even by these offers alone. " , 

The Board has authorit;|^ to purchase patents where this^may appear as goad busi- 
ness policy, which may quite opnceivably occur from tixne^ to time in mwdihg nut 
fields in which it has mreedy embarked. Contracts wiih owners of patents jla# 
trating the same on a pvqfit shiffing basis will probably not be oonainsiTOd* ofaisil^ osriiig 
to the unforeseen rComplications which it is eaaij^ possible, not to aay 
such agreements evbntu4l}y lead into as the f uxihesr . 

interests began to oymlap. \ 

A much aisapler,'.salm’and snore apipinnrr tn' 

to retain' if-'he.ao ^lpipw'^cixnii|de.te;t3lle^and;<m of his pnlinjif 'ib' 
territory '^W^Be ^aS8%n^i^ ' same '.|n 
^rporatte.'- JkMj whi^/l&e. ' bail, 

enhallcejiM1Mllmao''hai&•^;^^^ 
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The procedure is well illustrated in the case of the first patents to come into 
thi^ possession of the corporation, viz., those referred to above as initially offered to the 
JSminbeonian Institution itself. The owners of these at the time of their original offer 
had already spent considerable time and money in their development but from the 
•outright sale of their foreign rights and the rights of six western states (California, 
^Oregan, Washington, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona.), together with a licence for the 
.one industry of Portland cement . manufacture throughout the whole United States, 
they felt adequately remunerated for their work and financial risks, and were willing 
to turn over all remaining United States patent rights as a nucleus for the experiment 
in economics which the Research Corporation represents. Together with this came to the 
•corporation a 10 per cent interest in the net profits of the parties who purchased the 
rights for the western states and for the cement industry, while incidentally growing 
out of the negotiations on the foreign rights, another set of valuable patents has come 
-to the corporation from Mr. Erwin Moeller, of Germany, which emphasizes in a most 
proctical way the fact that academic organizations and particularly the Smithsonian 
Institution are international in spirit, and so recognized by scientific men the world 
over, presenting at once a nucleus from which may well be developed many activities 
leading towards world consciousness, co-operation and peace. 

The present movement, as stated, had its inception on the far western edge of this 
continent in very unpretentious beginnings, but has already overrun national borders 
hoth in the character of its work and the personnel of its supporters. It is a question 
which should peculiarly interest this Congress as to how far and in what way inter- 
national co-operation can best be assured in such activities which from their very 
nature and aims should from the outset transcend 2 »olitical boundaries and national pride 
-and be treated by one and all from a standpoint as broad as humanity itself. It was 
^ith this in mind that the present jjaper has been presented, not so much as a record 
6f present achievement, as to stimulate discussion and co-operative effort toward ever 
wi^r and more effective activities in.this most promising field. 


liem^rks hy Ur*. Gilbert J. Fowler. 

I find that the scheme has been worked in connection with the Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh which was founded for the promotion of industrial research. I enclose 
herewith a cutting descriptive of that institute. I have been personally in touch with 
^heir work on smoke prevention research and can testify to its great usefulness. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE.” 


The Mellon Institute. 


quick practical way, is an 


What we need, to develop industrial chemistry, in 
institute like the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The Mellon Institute was built by private professors of chemistry ; and it was 
paid for by two Pittsburgh bankers — .Messrs. Andrew William Mellon and Richard 
Beatty Mellon. , .r.. j- 

The plan of it was originated by Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, a Canadian 
scientist. Unfortunately he died before the building was completed. The present 
Director of the Institute is Dr. Rayxq^^nd F. Bacon. The address of the institute is 
Pittsbulrgh, Penn., U.S.A. 

Dr. Duncan established the institute in 1911 nn a temporary building which cost 
£%,000^ The present building cost about ^660,000 and is maintained at a yearly expense 

of .£30,000. 

There are at present over forty chemists at work in the institute solving the 
practical problems oJPStoanufacturers. . , 

Siippo^, for instance, that a manufacturer wishes to know the chemical nature 
of glne, ho aei«es to pay. £300 a year for two years to the Mellon Institute. The 
insfituibe then secures a chttnist who is well fitted to work out this problem. The 

Tes^ta helimff to the manufacturer who pays the money. . j •, j a i 

Ik Wny a manufacturer can secure results for a few hundred pounds, instead 

* 5 !?. . rk# Tiin nwn . 


folh 


_ thousands of podnds on a laboratory of his own. 

^ms»nbjeets that are now being studied in the Mellon Institute are as 
leather, fertilise^; radiators, turbine engines, fatly oils, 
stone, glass, soap, aluminium, copper, laundrymg, bleach. 



a^want paid to ^e instituie by manufacturers was £15,099. ^ Ad 
^ thW patents have already.been secured 



. -JPK. X J,aitikci<tugh, 
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D». J. J. SOTBOBOuaH, Ph.D., F.I.C., Professor of Orgamie ChemUtry. 

Indidkn. Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

jq-QXB. Witness did not submit written evidence. 


Orax. Evidence 13th February 191T. 

Not,. -The t.viMd li.l of p,.t ...d pre.ent rtod.nU of tbo iMtitoto will bodonod ta fb. oridnoo of 

-witnesB No. 26*1. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. Tou were present in the room when Drs. Fowler and Hajr 

were ex^in^d j^^^^^^gcessary to go over the same ground again, but are 
pointtin thfan\w«rS Drs. Fooler Ind Hay that you take to or w^lfk- 

to supplement P— A. There .was the point that 

Imuerial Service. A man having a< certain rank, and then being sent oSon 

ge^ and the^ reverting back to his original rank,^I do not think 1 

■r:;.’'±t2hy.i. my fffiiK-'i.T-.’S'SS 

be put more properly to y^* svstem now in vogue? — A. The usual procedure is 

thaWheuV^ece orwor^is V^ted ft is written up and sent in to the Drrector wxth 
thft reouest that it should be printed in the Journal. • 

? The Journal is published quarterly P— A . At irr^ular inteivaJs. Every piece of 

work^iorms a.part. It may be a couple of publication in the 

Q Who determines whether any particular worx is 

JournalP-A^I suppose ^tpre^nt^t^^^ It is not edited at all. The author « 

Str F. H. Stewart. v- ». • » Toiirnal in the ordinary sense. It is- 

entirely resMUsible for the j rgity publications. Bach port is on account 

To ufec: of wtrSlfpuWishe'f^und^ a ce,^aL nanre and that person rs xesponsrble 

fort£at^rt_ Has the Journal any wide circul^stlon P-A . It is sent out 

to alf the Indian Colleges and to “"u thto^Lt up to the present 

Q. It is rather too early ^ “k *he ^«Uon,^bu^d^ou ^ Appeared in the 

institoteTournJ“have*’ap^a«d eUher previously or subsequently in some well-known 

about research work in ds the students who pass out of yP*r 

Q. I wat^ to ask fouud for them, or have they .got 

laboratory. Have the on into the world and got ajrpoint^ 

them on your pecommen^tion, ®£, Three or four of ^em &®«^y 

3 of their own accordP—A They vary ^siaemy ^ ^ Indian CoUegee 


ments of their ^ profeeeors in Indian OoUeges- 

held posts bef»~ ti.^ varied from six^nt^to 1 ^“ 


neia posi* varied irom 8i»^nop.w«» w w— — ^ 

and ^ey simply came ^ginal ^ts. In the d&er casee, I think they 

they went*l»ck to QC^npy their j them in thht way. One or iwo* 

seS the. posto wtoSr we any one «^toble5o«.a 

ap^ioations have been to in Omt way, hut it is only «*»W»*****T«ly 

come into toco at all. 



— As Qne canno® ss^ 

Win bojp wto at to,.,tmdy toim.i 

chenuaisye We<wo#d taiw 






-work subsequent to leaving tbe Institute. 

. jo-a. think they were really doing good work? — A. Xes; in a great 

.majority of cases, a)t any rate. ® 

hav& you found that they are fully qualified to take advantage of the 
work? A. One could say straight oft that they are all qualifted to proftt by the work 
Jiere 


Q. Do you hold your professorship under agreement? — A, I^ot a formal agreement, 
but simply a letter from the Director stating that I was appointed under the existing by- 
laws. 

Q. These by-laws caIn be, or probably have been modified? — A. They have been 
modified somewhat, but not to a great extent. 

Q. And under the by-laws you are quite at liberty to take up 'outside work? — A, 

Tes. 


Q. Do you trust entirely to your own judgment as to whether it is suitable and in 
the interests of the Institute that you should take it up, or do you consult the Director? 
— A. I rely entirely on my own judgment and the Director knows, I think, in most cases. 

Q. You refer it as a matter of courtesy rather than ag a matter of obligation? — A. I 
consider the head of the department is quite justified in deciding these kinds of things. 

Q. And in general terms, what is the nature of the private work that you undertake? 
— A. It varies considerably. 

Q. Is it, in general, for public bodies or private concerns? — A. Both. The bulk of 
it is for private firms or individuals, but occasionally for the Government of Mysore. 
'We are doing consulting work for the Government of Mysore for the sandalwood falctory. 

Q. You know we had a long discussion with Dr. Fowler as to the difficulty that 
*- might arise from the fact that the results of such work are the property of the firm. 
Have you found any difficulty in your expeidence in thaffc way? — A. No. I have found 
no difficulty whatever. But I conceive that there might be some difficulties unless we 
had some perfectly definite understanding with the firm. 

Q. Do you endorse what Dr. Fowler said about the propriety, quite apart from any 
existing arrangement, of fees derived from such a work being apportioned in some way 
between the Institute and its Professors? — A. They ought to be, and they are to some 
•extent. There is nothing formally laid down, but, of course, if we had a piece of work 
which involves the use of the Institute’s material, that would be refunded to the Insti- 


tute,^ Dr that there should be an actual sharing? — A. It was 25 per cent 

or something like that, which was supposed to cover the expenses. 

Q. It varies according to the* nature of the work? — A. Yes. I do not think essenti- 
jally there is any difference between the two. xi.* i 

Q. As a general proposition, apart from ainy existing arrangements, do you think 
that such a division of the remuneration from private work between the Institute and 
the Professor is desirable ?--A . Yes, I see no difficulty. It is very little different 
from what does exist at present, except that you lay down the exact preportions. It is 
a suirffestion I made to the Council of the Institute 18 months ago, but ^ey would nc^ 
listen to it then,— that a certain proportion of any fee received by a member of the steff 
doing work which involved the use of the laboratories should go to the Institute atnd 

'Should be fixed and definite. . .-i . -x j. n x ^ • 

Q, The Council objected to it?— A. The Counen said that it was not worth taking 
up that point be^^use the amount of such work was limited and small. 

Q. Ybu are quite in agreement with Dr. Fowler on that point? A. Yes. 

Q Will you tell us what your academic career was before you took up this profeSteor- 
T was senior lecturer at Nottingham University College for six years and 
"^^rSessor of Chemistry in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth for ten years, 

sand ^len I came out here. ^ a 'K’n 

Q, Have you ever been in any Chemical Works. A. JNo. a T 

O Have yo^^ had any special experience m the chemistiy of d^s ? ^i4^No. I 

««nMt “y I have exJeptfor a short time when Dr. Marsden was here. We did a 

■attu^k ^o^^e ^ ,^rted in India, conld it derive any 

Qy Supposing a ^uwpr g Science here? — A. Yoif mealn as it exists at 

at all As it eS^s at present, I think there is no probability, 

or as it mi^ht be modified ? As it e.^s ^ p «alico printing. We might be able 




WiTNiftss No. 270. 

Db. H. E. Watson, D.Sc., A.I.C., Professor of (General ChemUtry, 
Indian Institute of Science^ BangtUore. 

Note*. Dr. Watso^"^ did not submit wrztten evidence. 


Obal. Evidbncb, 13th Februaby 1917. 

Not*.— The revised list of past and presitiit students of the Inhtitule will bo found in the written evidenoe of' 
witness So. 266. . 


Dr. E. Hopkinson. — Q. W^ould you be kind enough to tell us whati your acaidemic 
and professional career had been before you came out nere P — A . I was for five years at 
University College, Uondon, and while there I was demonstrator for three years. ^ X 
then went to Berlin amd Geneva and to Cambridge with an 1851 Exhibition scholarship. 
From Cambridge I came straight out here as assistant Professoi^ of General Chemistry. 

Q. W^hat did you do in Germany? — A. Physical Chemistry with Professor Nemst. 

I went abroad more with the idea of studying the methods of foreign Universities than 
with the idea of completing any particular piece of research work. I only stayed six 
months in Berlin and as a matter of fact I worked out the essential details of an import- 
ant piece of work which was finished off by a German. I was at Catmbridge for a year. 

I was working at the Physical Laboratory under Sir J. J. Thomson. 

Q. W^hat sort of work were you engaged on there? — A. I was investigarting the 
electrical properties of gases. In faci, most of my time before I came out hei^ waa 
spent in dealing with the properties of gases. I came heie straight from Cambridge ns 
assistant Professor and last year I was appointed Professor. Dr. Sudborough and I are 
working together in general and organic chemistry. 

Q. You have only five students between you according to this list? — A. Yes. There 
are also three extra men who are not exactly students. 

Q. Will Dr. Sudborough give us full information about these students? — A. Yes. 

Q What is this list of special students ? — Sir A. G. Bov me. — A. They are here for 
a short time. Under our present by-laws we have certain rules dealing with students 
who come to us. We exempt certain men from the rules and put them under special 
rules. We call them special students. There is no meaning in it except that they have* 
been here for a shorter time than the others. 

Q. They work on a particular subject and then go away? — A. Yes. They were not 
students in the sense that we have called on them to make a deposit which we require- 
from the ordinary student. They are workers rather than students. 

Q. What about Dr, MarsdenP — Witness. He came to the Applied Chemistry De- 
partment when Dr. Sudboi-ough and myself were looking after it in the absence of the 
Professor aUd he carried out certain experiments on indigenous dyes in our laboratories. 

{Sir A. G, Bourne .') — I should not have called him a student. He came to work 


^^^^^Wiitness . — We have had a good many professors coming and working here during 
vaea.;ion and taking advaintage of the facilities provided. 

Q. I understand that Dr. Sudborough and you are doing no regular class work? — 
A. We do not deliver any lectures. 1 have given two short courses of lectures on sub- 
jects that might be of use to students, but there is no regularity. We also have a collo- 
quium. One-man reads a paper and we get others to discuss it as far as^ssible. 

Q I should like to ask you whether you think that men who come, from Cambridge 
to India would regard it as more attractive to be a member of an Im^rial Government 
oreanisation and through it to take up such posts as you now occu]^ tfian to come direct, 
to -the Institute, being under no obligation to any one but the Institute and a^ the same- 
time having no prospects of advance m an Imperial service, the prospects being personal,, 
entirely dependent on the work done at the Institute ?— A . I think, as far as Government 
or other service goes, the ordinary man at home is not able to. realise the p^ise 
difference. He is too ignorant of the conditions out here. One important pomt l t^k 
is the question of pension. I think people would in general, come out to posts to which^ 
a penmon, however small, is attoohed in preference to_tho^_offomg^^o^^^^nsiiom 
When I came 
England not 


impression alt tne xime — xwx ix r” ^ 

think that ix one of the diftcultiee that will . 

Q. You think that it is now the gdBeral feeling that it i 


Q 

to India?— A. Yes.^ 


is a bhd thing to ‘oomm onp^ 


Q -Beoausa it is a blind aUeyP— A. Simply on gei^I prmoinlesf I do know 
iT^hnt venr few nsbnle that I know at hom« would dveaknnf omning out hsra. I 
ihom w^ diffloul^ in t-jUy ^uajifiod mmn to otttie here unlew^ 
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every WA ««t to ikeia»^ We liavo j xi.- , 

tlte^urtl*ai*i| i«C 4MMbB», Quite a ntOBber meii who ^ diffic^ty at 

MTtaiB piM^ Si»*e *eln»ed all offers without Jxesib^on * suitable for 

ranee it in my own cam. I knJ^‘S^^^”•„Ah^ul^^r? ”***" ‘gno- 

Q, Tou «re 1a»w itnder an asrreeiaentPZ_4^‘;;^ce laat u 

Bgrea^t, ^ick is foi^ three yearl. last year I have been under an 

Q. there is no obUgation on either side after that P— A No 

Regarded as a «eat diaadvlnlage. d^mte term r'— A. Certainly. It ^ould be 

Q. Ton that will be the general feeling? — A. Yes 

C^. 1 could give you manv ins+nTtoYsa +r> + 1 ,- 0 . i__-l 


-A. That ie ce^rr/lU-rn^ " t" Uh^ 

agreement for a short time if I could uo«is*ibW aI a t • , ''i'. 

to “ large extent with p’eoplo Eipland/and 
a^endi^^fome time iHhL *“ “PPoiotment in England after 

^ Your education has been carried on in difEerent schools of chemistry. Iiooking 

at the thing from the point of view of students, do you think that it is advantageous for 
any professor to continue indefinitely in one chair? — A. So far as elementarv teaching 
of students goes, and hot research. 

Q. I think you uiav properly differentiate between teaching and research in vour 
answer to the question if you wish to do so? — A. I think, as far as research goes, that it 
is very advisable to have one man in the same place. Although a good man will i»lways 
. attract research students wherever he goes, it w'ould be most unsettling to ai professor 
to be liable to be moved at any time. Even when thoroughly equipped laboratories are 
available, I should consider each move as equivalent to the loss of at least one year’s 
work. 

Q, You think that the research professor might properly be a life appointment or 
till fifty-five years of age ? — A . If you could get a good research professor, yes. From 
the practical point of view there is a difficulty. If you appoint a man for life you 
cannot get rid of him. From the professor’s point of view permanent appointment is 
the only one which will induce a good man to come out to India. 

Q. Have yovi any practical suggestion to meet the difficulty which you have now 
referred to? — A. I think a good deal would be effected by having a very large chemical 
department in Avhich the indifferent men could be employed without giving them posts 
of greatest importance, whereas a good man w'ould come to the top automatically. 

Q. You w'ould have this situation, that a certain professor might be indifferent, 
but still hold a chair of equal rank with the active and successful professor ? — -A . I think 
•another way would be to appoint the men, as far as possible, when they are young and 
not to give them a chair until after due trial and approbation. For instance, one could 
appoint a man out here on Rs. 500 to 800 to start with and let him understand that his^ 
subsequent promotion would be in accxirdance with merit. 

Q. That could easily be done with younger men, but you cannot do it with men with 
more or less established reputation? — A. Is it necessary to get men of established 
reputation? Personally I think not. If I might suggest, there are certain industries, 
which ax© well known already that are to be developed. Oil pressing is a well known 
industry in England. If it were determined to start oil pressing here, there would be 
a certain amount of research work to be done in connection with it. On the other hand 
a great deal of work would undoubtedly be saved by obtaining the assistance of a man 
who had devoted his whole life to oil pressing. Such a man would not come out as a 
Vofessor on Rs. 1,000 or 2,000 a month, but he would want an exceedingly big salary. 
On the other hand, he might b© quite willing, for a definite fee, to come here for a very 
short period, and explain to the permanent staff the salient features of the indurtry and 
the chief jiracticalad&acukies. In that way one could get the best advice without paying 
fabulous sws to ^er men and keep the younger men as permanencies as far as possible. 
W© have an excellent example in what Messrs. Tata have done on a coinraercial scale 
and we might try to imitate them — ^by getting the very best man. No institution, how- 
ever well equipped, would be able to pay such a man permanently. 

Q. wSe ^ when Dr. Fowler was exataimedP Is there anj^ng which yon 

wish to say aWt which Dr. Fowler has spoken P— A. On the question of oonsnltmg 
praoti9e, I ^ink that il there were to be a large chemical institution private consulting 

— A. Not so mnoh comMtitton, but m 

1 -., ^ ol a Urge ffSparfmont would lie in havmg as far iw possible an expert in^ 
eyorStoSStdh. ha-ro who know all about one thing, even quite a min or 


advapta^ 

S oCth^r^rt ;;m7n?'rtshoSd be 

^ bare an^example now. The Mysore Government have adted investigate 
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some refractory matterials. I am doinff it. I- ^mit tKat I know vo£y little about 
refractory materials, and I ^n only apply general scientific principles. Tkere is a man 
at Bombay who has spent his life on refractory materials. If he was at the Institute te 
would naturally take the work up. Supposing though we were both at the same institu- 
tion and some one asked me if I would undertake this examination for a fee, I might bo 
tempted to do it myself instead of han<^ing it over to the man that could do it. In that 
way I think that there would be a great loss of efficiency. 

Q. ThaA would be met if, instead of a division of. the fee between the Institute and 
the particular professor, there was some system of pooling? — A. "WTiy should not the 
whole of the fees be paid to the Institute ? 

Q. You think it would be better ? — A . I think so ; especially regarding the work 
from younger men, there will be no trouble whatever, but if you have a man who has an 
established r^utation aind who is a consulting chemist at home, he will probably not 
give it up. Under the by-laws we are allowed* to take consulting fees. This did not 
mean an^hing to me at all when I was first appointed. I attached absolutely no im- 
portance at all to it, and I do not think the ordinary yotmg man would. 

Q. Your plan, I take it, will be rather to have a fixed stipend for the present staff, 
any fees derived from outside work to go straight to the coffers of the Institute, and to 
rely very largely on young men for recruiting the staff, and to supplement it wherever 
necessary by getting men of established reputation for short periods for special purposes?. 
— A. Yes. With regard to consulting work, no doubt, it would be necessary to send a 
man on occasions from the, central institution to do work actually at some factory, and 
in that case I think it might be reasonable to give him an extra allowance. You would 
select the best man for that job naturally and in that way he would get some reward for 
being above the others. 

Q. Are there any other points on that line of enquiry which you would like to 
enlarge upon? — A. I think a very important question or recruitment* is the stability of 
the appointment in one place. I believe that there was some talk of amalgamating some 
central institution with the existing educational services. A man might be very ]^eased 
to come to India to do research work, but if he knew that he was likely to be turned on 
to teaching pure and simple, he would fight shy of the appointment. I would suggest 
however thajt in practice some arrangement could be made without difficulty because 
there would be, no doubt, a number of men volunteering for teaching work. In the 
institution you will find men if you pay a little more who would be willing to go to 
another place and do teaching work, but if every man knew that he was liable, without 
option, to be sent away to do work of another nature, recruiting for the staff would 
certainly be adversely affected. Another great factor is climate. Tt is almost essential 
to have a cool climate for a central institution. I think the amount of work turned out 
would be two or three times what it would be if the climate were too hot. 

Q, You personally think that the climate of Bangalore is satisfactory? — A. Yes, I 
have always been here during the hot weather and I find that I could do much more 
work in the cold weather than in the hot weather. Notwithstanding, I ' could do some 
work in the warm weather, but I should not like it to be very much warmer. In the hot 
weather one does not feel energetic and undoubtedly the output is very much 
diminished. 

Sir F. H. Stewart, — "Q. How long have you been out? — A. Six years. 

Mr. A, Chatterton. — Q. I have only one question in connection with the reply that 
you have just given in regard to the chemical staff — the giving of fixed stipends and not 
being allowed to take private consulting fees. How will you arrange in cases of the kind 
in v^ich an industry, 'say, for instance, a soap factory, wants to have the advantage of 
an expert chemist from the Institute of Science as a permanent consultant? — A. It will 
work in exactly the same way. Instead of paying the individual you would pay the 
Institute so much and they would send the man. If the manager of the factory was dis- 
satisfied with the man he would ask the Director or whoever was responsible to send 
some one else. 

Q. Do you think that it would work more satisfactorily than an arrangement made 
between the consultant and the firm? — A. Thei^ is a certain type of men with whom it 
would not work so well, but I think ordinarily it would work. iAs I was suggesting just 
now, the man, if it involved his .living in another place, might get an extra edlowa'noe. 

Q. Don’t you think the fact that the man oould get a certain amount of money by 
private prabtice is an additional stimulus P — A . It is to some people, but if he could get 
promotion from one grade to another by doing good work I think that would ^ve some 
•effect. * ' . * 

Q. In case where thd woik is .carried on in the factory, you <»n lay before your 
consultant chemist a certain problem and after he works at it, he nyes a soluti^. If 
the man had a more de^ite interest in the place, he might go fnrwer and, ooptinue to 
work on the problem? — A. I think it depend very largmy on the type I 

quite wUling to admit that there are mai^ advantages in aHowmg parivate *bonsulting 
work, bn|t from what Yhave seen so 1 coiwder that ihetm 
outweighed the disadvantajges. ; ^ 
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Q' Tlie typ© of man is tlie man to* cteVelop industries, to pusb. on teobnoloffical worjk* 
Se is not purely a scientific man wL^ wUl take up a problem and deal witb the purely 
scientific aspect? — A, I think the Government Anicultural Department does that to a 
certain extent. They do not get any bet^r pay for developing crops and so forth. 1 
do not know whether they would be any the better if they were so paid. 

Mr. ^ . E . Low. — Q. When did you first begin to have private consulting practice? 
When did it first come in your way? — A. I cannot say very definitely. I fancy some 
samples were sent for analysis. 

Q- l^hat work were you mainly engaged on before private consulting practice came 
to you? What types of investigation? — A. I was doing a good many different types. I 
was doing some' purely Bcj.entific work. 

Q. Ihe point of my enquiry is this. Das the picking up of private consulting practice 
been to give a distinctly industrial bias towards the work coming to you ? — A . I do not 
think so ; I was doing work of an industrial character some time before the question of 
fees arose. At the same time, I am doing very little purely scientific work now because 
1 consider the problems of an industrial nature which are sent in — not necessarily paid 
for — are of more urgency than the purely scientific work which I was doing before. 

Q. Dad. the work which was sent in an industrial bearing? — A. All the enquiries 
that we have have some bearing on industries, or are in some way connected with indus- 
trial work. They involve mostly the analysis of samples. 

Q. Is the work of industrial bearing tending to crowd out purely scientific work? — 
A. I think certainly at present, bec^se we consider it more urgent. If there was a 
larger staff' I do not know that it would. I should like to point out that it is not entirely 
private consulting work. For instance, the question which has been referred to us by 
the Madras Government on oil seeds, which they consider very urg^ent, — that is noi^ 
private work in alny sense, but we should cei-tainly give that question precedence. 

► Q. What I meant was this. Did the coming in of a great deal, or a certain amount, 

at any rate, of private consulting work which is of an industrial character tend to give an 
industrial bias to the work generally? Did it tend towards taking up more industrial 
work, not necessarily of a private nature — the fact of the man being in contact with 
manufacturers and manufacturing interests? — A. I do not think so. As I said befoi'e, 
we considered industrial work as the more urgent, and also very little interest has been 
shown by outsiders in pure science. For the sake of advertisement it was necessary to 
attract their attention. Actually I should say that the thing which has given the greatest 
impetus to the jiresent work which is being done at the Institute and which is nearly all of 
a technical nature, was the taking up of the distillation of sandalwood oil. That was not 
done as private work. Originally we were simply asked to investigate the distillation of 
sandalwood oil by the Mysore Government and we did that, and later on the Govern- 
ment asked if we could assist in the factory and for that they offered a fee, but the first 
part of the work was in no waj’- jjrivate. 

Q. You think it is desirable for the Institute to be as much in close touch as possible 
with manufacturing interests ? — A. Yes. 

Q Dow do vou think that it should be achieved? — A. I should say that the person 
who should bring the work to our notice is the Local Director of Industries and we 
could then report on the technical aspect- as to whether wo would be likely to do anything 

with it or not. « ^ , . . - . ^ i_ 

Q. You reulise that the Director of Industries is at present very much more con- 
cerned with small industries and cottage industries and he has really nothing to do with 
big organised industries in the Province? Supposing we have a Director of Industries 
in Bengal I imagine tHa/t it will be a very long- time before the coal, or jute, or steel 
making trade go to him. They are much more likely to go to you direct if they can see 
any way of getting help from you? — A. In referring to the Director of Industries, I 
WM rather thinking of Government industries, if Government wished to develop auy 
new industries. As far a/« privaite work goes, it is merely a question of advertisem^t. 
We do not ’want to get too many demands satisfy them. We 

are getting questions further and further afield, and I think after a very little adver- 
tisement everybody will be inclined to afik for advice if they have one or two practical 
tests that we can really do something useful. 


WlTNlESS Do. 271. 

a A Mahamadi BA, F.C.S., Soap Expert with the Qovemnrnent of Mysore, 
vr. A. » Bangalore. 
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went to Sn^land as Government of lndia^‘*steclinical scholar to study the advanced 
processes connected with the industry of oils, Jfats and their products. 1 stayed out 
for years, durina which period I worked for one year in the City Soap "Works of 
Messrs. D. W.' Gibbs, Limited, Wapping-, East London, and later on spent about four 
months in the United States of America where 1 worked i& a cotton oil mill and a 
refinery, learning the crushing of the seed and the refining of the oil. Apart from 
this work in regular factories I worked in the chemical laboratories of different Poly- 
technics and) visited quite a large number of soap works, oil mills and margarine works 
in Great Britain, United States of America and Germany. 

I returned to India in January 1916 and tried to join the Bterar Oil Works Limited, 
Akola, Berar (my home) which ofrn an up-to-date plant for crushing cotton seed though 
badly -set and er-ected. They had no technical man for their work, their skilled 
staff consisting mainly of a good mechanical engineer, and I thought I could introduce 
some improvement in the concern by helping them to produce a better quality of oil and 
use their “ Foots ”, obtained as by-product in refining the oil, for making some soap 
for the market. All that meant some investment of money and I believe their financisQ 
position did not encourage them to entertain my services. 

In May 1916 I went to Cawnpore to see the Prenaier Cotton Oil Mill of that place 
and happened to meet there one Mi*. Shawaksha, a Superintending Fngineer who had 
just retired from service and who wanted to go into some business. I explained to him the 
prospects of a soap factory in CawnjMDre. 1 met him later on, by appointment, in 
Bombay in July with all my papers and discussed with him the whole proposition of a 
soap factory in consultation with another friend of his. His first trouble was whether 
i could do all that 1 said, in other words, whether I could make soap. I volunteered 
to make some experimental batches of soap and offered t«) find a suitable place for that 
purpose in Cawnpore. From his conversation I could also gather that as there are not 
very many soap makers in India, his factory will to a great extent, depend on me, which 
he did not like though I suggested ways out of this. Ultimately he wrote to me in 
Amraoti, Berar, stating that it is an up-hill task and will require very energetic work 
on his part for which he was not prepared. 

Later on I tried to interest the capitalists in J^^agpur through one Mr. Hick, Bar-at- 
law, to erect an up-to-date cotton oil mill and a refinery there and prepared a statement 
showing the prospects of such a concern. That attempt failed and it seems to me that 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Berar Oil Works, Limited of Akola had something 
to do with discouraging the capitalists there. 

From January 1916 I am working on soap manufacture at the Indian Institute of 
Science under the Mysore Government. The souj) made by me was considered a 
< 5 ommercial product by the authorities and a factory was contemplated to be erected, 
though it is not yet done owing to the dearth of machinery. 

Lately it is known that the machinery from Fn^land which was ordered long ago 
might not come till the war is over and the present Director of Industries and Commerce 
of the Mysore State is contemplating to make some locally. 

Though during -this period of my work on soap I worked on a very small scale and 
with crude appliances was able to demonstrate the process of manufactu:re and 
the quality of soap that could be turned out. And I may state that this much demons- 
fration has been sufficient not only to satisfy the Mysore Government about the sound- 
ness of the proposition of a soap factory but has even convinced the private capitalists 
who have actnsdly approached me with a view to organize a coxxfpany for soap-making 
with my help, if possible. 

Though my experience of industries in India as stated above - is very limited, it 
has led me at least to the following conclusions ; — . 

(а) That the Indian capitalists, at present at least, do not fully appreciate the« 
value of technical help in a manufacturing concern and as such, are not willing to pay 
it adequately. 

(б) There is a fairly large amount of capital in the countiy, particularly in 
small holdings, available lor investment in industries, but the holders are not eager 
enoug]i to t8S:e new industries until the soundness thereof is proved in some practical 
form. 

(c) In the interests of the development of industries in India -it is essential Hmt 
no new enterprise should ^e undertaken unless it is to be doi^e in a thorough ]wy nnd 
under expert technical advice. , . — . 

Things will remain as they are, unless there ^ is an organised effort to ootr^t 
them. Such an organised efk>rt can only boar fruit if it is based-un ^K^plete co«opesatMMi 
between the public and the Government, the latter taking the initiative and oanyi^ 
out the necessary plans hud down in c^dnsultation with ihe Advisory B<i0>'Zd, to he donntt- 
tilted from mnoiigsi the f<xnner. initiative of the OfSverns*!«sii^^ s^hcttild tsim 

form of Hie immediate eetahlishment of a ' department of Sndui^ries ■ ‘ . 

aach Province with a Imea business man at its head and a good thnS lOi^v ' 
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Technical skill is one of the most impoir^nt factors in the success of % manufao* 
taring concern and consequently the foremofft^ duty of the Department of Industries and 
Commerce in every Province should be to procure technically trained persons for variotts 
industries and to see that they are utilized. 

The question of getting technically trained persons for Indian industries is rather 
b complicated one and requires thorough investigation and laying down of definite 
principles on which to work. To start with, a new enterprise in any country is always 
undertaken cautiously and is developed only in the light of experience. This is more 
true particularly when private people with small holdings want to undertake it. Their 
first desire is to work a small commercial plant and to see how it goes. And in order to 
make it a commercial success they naturally desire to prevent waste and to use bye- 
prodimts in a scientific way. As most of the industries that are desired to be established 
m India and for which there is field will be more or less new enterprises for some years 
to come at least, they will only germinate and grow on the lines stated above. For 
them, therefore, will be required technical men who should not only be scientific men 
but who should at the same time be well-versed in the manufacturing details of the 
main products as well as the bye-products of their different industries. In other words, 
they should be all round men for their particular industries. Such men cannot be had ready 
made. They will have to be trained. In ^European countries, industries are so far developed 
a.nd carried out on such a large scale that a large number of persons supply the technical 
help required by a certain work. As such, each of them becomes a specialist in his 
line but knows nothing about other branches. In the Soaji Works of Lever Brothers, 
Port Sunlight, for example, a chemist may have worked for half a dozen years and 
still may not have done more than analyzing certain kinds of oils only. He may not 
only know nothing about the boiling of soap or the making of toilet soap but he may 
Qot even have got the chance of doing analytical work in all its branches. In the 
U.S.A. a man may be good cotton oil mill’s manager but he may know nothing about 
the refining of the oil, or the one who refines the oils may be ignorant of making soap 
aut of “ Foots ” a bye-product, or making margarine out of his refined oil. Persons 
who know all the branches of their particular industries are scarce in European countries 
and where they are, th ey are too much valued in their own country to come to India. 
They become there W orks* Managers which is a very big billet. Indian industries 
awing to their modest -start, cannot entertain the services of such men. For them, 
therefore, as stated above, men will have to be specially trained, keeping in view the 
aeeds which they are expected to supply. Such men should preferably be selected from 
a^mongst the Indian chemists and mechanics who have studied their subjects well in 
India and have shown marked tendencies towards practical work by continuing to 
eet experience in their respective lines in established works and institutions in India. 

The Government of India have already an institution to send a certain number of 
Indian youths e^ery year to foreign countries for technical education. That is a step 
in the right direction. It is, however, said that these technical scholars have not 
been able to do much useful work in the regeneration of industries in India. There is 
some truth in this statement but it is not the fault of the Indian student. In the 
first place, -he does not get a full chance to learn the industry for which he is selected. 
He is put, on his arrival in England under the guiding control of the Educational 
Adviser, India Office, whose knowledge of facilities for learning industries does not 
extend beyond certain public institutions and Universities which the students are 
persuaded to Join. In,, the absence of any arrangement to get practical training in 
factories, which is invariably insisted upon by practically every student and usually 
declared impracticable as a rule, the student, perforce. Joins the University or the poly- 
beohnio, puts in his^ two or three years and returns to India with scientific training in the 
principles underlying the manufacturing processes of his industry, but no* practical 
brdlning in* the processes themselves. The result is that he is no good ?or industries, 
t>ecause there is no need) of such a scientific man in them, as they are at present. They 
want a man who should be of practical use to them in enabling them to make a thing 
which they <^uld sellMjtnd not one who haei got a number of theories and not very much 
Jure which or them is^e best. 

In order, ^erefore, that these students should be of real practical help to indus- 
bries in India it is essential that in foreign coui^tries they should get a fair chance of 
learning their industry by working in factories.' They should have a good knowledge 
>f chemistry or good |>ra«^ce in mechanics before they are sent to foreign countries, 
rhis knowledge of thmrs wiU enable thmn to intelligently follow the evening courses of 
lectures mnd practical w^rk in the Polytechnics and supplement their practical factory 
work with the scientifio training thus obtained. 

IChe queation, arises as to how to get this admittanee in factories for these 

indimoL stwente. I may Suggest and' I h^lieve it ia quite practicsable that this should 
^e done.hy *^110 Ihd^ 'Uffioe. The ihdia Office purchases considerable stores in Great 
Britidri^ solid ihe rhnns which ane thus patronised should be required to take a osctain 
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number of the Indian students for training , every year. The Japaifese Ctovemxnent. 
acted on this very principle and got an army of trained technical men who have renc^ered 
so much help to their industries. 

The most important work of the Department of Industries and (Commerce in every 
province should consist of using these trained technical men in organizing new indus- 
tries and developing the old ones in consultation with the Provincial Advisory Board, 
of Industries. 

The best way of doing this will be to keep, these scholars for one year more in tha- 
pay of the Government and during this period they should be allowed to show on a 
small scale as to what they can do. Public Works Department Workshops and Agri- 
cultural Chemical Liaboratories in each province should be utilised for this purpose with 
the necessary es:pansions till a central well-equipped technical institute, with a workshop 
attached, may give these facilities. The scholars should at the sapie time be required- 
to prepare statements based on local conditions regarding the prospects of their parti- 
cular industries. The Government Should help them to organise joint stock companies 
and may even provide a certain portion of share capital on the same basis ns the public 
subscription. The work done by the scholars which can be seen ..by the public plus the 
sharing of the Government in capital will create confidence in the public Which wilt 
easily attract the required capital of the company. 

In certain big enterprises in which this procedure may not be considered sufficient 
to float a company, the Government should establish pioneer factories. In these cases, 
of course, their scholars will be of direct use to them and as such should be taken -for 
a certain number of years. 

They may also be utilised in giving scientific advice to existing concerns and- to 
train persons who are largely needed in them. This will require their services to bo 
permanently taken by Government. 

The scale of pay which I should suggest for -these foreign returned scholars for 
Government service is Rs. 300 — ^20 — 500 and each oAe of them before training should 
be bound to serve the Government* in case his services are needed. 

The loan of Government experts should be made to private firms or companies on 
condition that in case the method suggested by the expert is to be adopted by them, 
they should pay the Government the expenses incurred by it for the period that tho- 
expert -worked at the firms. The Government should pay half of this to the expert 
as an incentive to do his best. 

With the above arrangement the firms who have paid for the experts* suggestions 
should have the benefit of this exclusively for a period of 5 years after which it should 
be public property. 

Regarding the Imperial Institute, Dondon, I may say that the main work done 
by it as far as India is concerned is to analyse her raw products and to- 
try to find a market for them in England. Prof. Wyndham Dunstan is 
in close touch with the big manufacturing concerns who take up a_ material on his 
recommendation based on the analysis which is done in the laboratories of the Imperial 
Institute, and work it up into manufactured articles ; if it suits them they use it 
in large quantities which means a market for the Indian product. The only 
benefit thei^ore'that accrues to India by the work of the Imperial Institute, is that her 
ra*v«b products find a demand in England. But as far as Indian industries are concerned, 
the Imperial Institute is absolutely of no use. On the other hand it is detrimental. 
The backbone of industries in any country is the cheap supply of raw material and if 
raw materials ore in demand by firms which are large enon^ and rich enough to buy 
at a price which xna.y not be convenient to the small Indian manufacturer, it is a sure 
way of turning him out of business. The -most peculiar part of this Institute is that 
Indian revenue is taxed to create this anomalous condition for Indian industries. English 
manufacturers must have raw materials if they want to keep their big factories running. 
As such they should pay entirely to investigate the fields of any part of the .world faom 
which they want to draw the raw materials. On the other hand Giei interest of India 
should be to establish' factories in India and to work her raw materials locally. For 
this purpose she should not only give no help to the Imperial Institute of Eondon, but 
establish an institute of that so^ in India to help the Indian manufacturers exactly on 
the lines on which the Imperial Institute is doing work for English manufacturers. 

Research abroad cannot be of much use to Indian industries. . The results of the 
analytical work of the Imperial Institute of Eondon are published in a quarterly buUette^ 
arid still I doubt very much if any Indian •teanufactuxer will ever be benefited by it. 
It is lifeless fox' an Indian manufacturer and Carrie# the vireiglrt of V piece of literature on 
scientific subjects. In order that these scientific invest^ations, 'edxich by themselves are 
no good unless taken up by manufacturers, may help indusbyLes, they must Hbe made 
on me spot and their resulte ‘should be o<mstahtIy hrougift to the notice of them. In 
other words there should be a living connection between tea science and the factcxy. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bai^alore, with her well-eqtt$ppid laboratories^ is 
in a unique position to do fibis se^^ice to the Indi^ industries. >And I li^ieve it 
be far better and- more economic to d^niiely put tfieiaitas or 
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ilence Bomewliat on tlieae linea rn. 4 -Via-xi 4 .-u‘„ j. . " 

Id^, 1 am afraid, will never be efidcientlv^o^^^^ train stndents for industries 
ichnieal University and wbicb bas eot far TTniveiglty, wbicb is a 

xpect here, cannot train a student so® as to dirlctlv than we can e^er 

Jniv^sx^ training be must We bl^ 

Witite Science developed somewhat on tbe lines of tbe 

Institute and doing research work for industries of India, and with well- 

workshops attached to them in provinces, 

Lho <mestion of technical research and practice may be considered as put on sound basis. 

J-lif Provmcial technological institutions must have good workshops attached to 
should be organised somewhat on the lines of the Regent Street Polytechnic 
or Rattersea Polytechnic of* London. They should have regular courses of scientific and 
engineering subject during the day which should be of a standard to qualify students 
for some public University examination. They should further have short courses of 
lectures in the evening in some technical subjects of which there is need in that place. 

1 hey may also utilise their evenings in teaching certain kinds of arts as well, e.g., 
brass work, etc. The workshops attached to these institutions should 
be fitted up with small manufacturing plants of different descriptions where technical 
experts should conduct experiments for the purpose of proving the utility of their 
methods and at the same time for giving practical demonstrations to any students or 
to the public as the case may be. 

Regarding Government assistance to industries in the matter of finance, I think, it Oovemment 
should take the form of establishing industrial banks which may bring money within the asBistano®. 
reach of industries on easy terms. Government should also exempt from excise duties 
all such articles as are used in industries. The loss of revenue incurred under this 
head may be recouped from the taxes on the profits of the industries. It should also 
p^urcbase for its stores as many of the Indian made articles as possible. 


Orai. Evidence, 13th Februart 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. I understand that when you applied for a technical scholar- 
ship from Government you had sorne hopes of friends of yours in Bterar starting a soap 
factory. That point does not arise in the course of your evidence but out of my personal 
knowledge of the case. That is the case, is it notP — A. It is. Owing to the war they 
were diffident of starting the venture. ^ 

Q. You met and asked several people but they did not come forward? A. I saw 

them but owing to the war they were rather diffident of it. 

Q. Simply owing to the war? — A. Yes. 

Q. It was not due to the failure of the Akola cotton seed oil mill? — A. That had 
nothing to do With this. 

Q. The Beraf* oil works were cotton seed oil works and they were running their show 
without any technical control? — A. Tlrey had none practically. 

Q. And jrou think that their mistakes were largely dtie to that? — A. There was some 
scope for the improvement of the quality of the oil. They refined it but did not deodorize 
and I thought that by deodorizing the quality will improve and it will sell better, for 
the liTowsari Mill of the Bombay Presidency are deodorizing it and they are selling 
much better. I think I was right when I suggested like that. ® 

Q. Why do you say that Provincial technological institutes must have good work- 
shops attached to them? — A. These workshops will serve good many purposes. I suggest 
that there should be a place for the scholars who return from foreign countries to do 
some practical demonstrative work on a small scale, so that they may be able to convince 
the public about the prospects of starting factories. That will be one of the objects of 
th^se works. 

Q. Do you say that a small workshop started and attached to technological insti- 
tutions will be able to convince people about the soundness of ventures from a business 

r unt of view? — A. I ma^ mention as a practical example the manufacture of soap that 
have tried, That irf^uite a small concern and still it requires a place for being done. 
This small demonstrative work may not actually prove a concern to be a commerciai 
suTOess but it does go a great way to convince the people about the soundness of it, if 
unSertaken on a sumci^Bv large scale. 

Sir F. H. Stewcart, — Q. Is that on a commercial scale? — A. A ton per month. That 
does not require any Very^ ela^rate arrangement and still it has been just sufficient to 
convince the people, 

Q, Wrr&tyboaj knows that soap can be made in India. The point is how to make 
it ]WyP — A* That is wnat can be deduced from the prices of the articles and the 
qualify turned out. * • 

Q. Is &ere any other reason then for havixig a workshop attached to a technological 
The tot^mologioal institutes will give instruction which cannok be eom« 
plefy pj^ess there Is fyerkshop training for ^e students. 
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Q. You mean simply as part of the instruction and not as a substitute for factory 
training? — A. It cannot be a substitute for factory training, though it will make techno- 
logical instruction more complete and useful than it will be without it. It will serve 
a double purpose. I have in view the Leeds University where in the tanning depart- 
ment for example they have got a workshop where ^the students are able to tan from 
10 to 12 hides at a time and that is fairly good training for a technological institute. 

Q. But in tanning they do not tan in such a way as to make the concern paj'-P — A, 
Quite so. 

Q. And that makes all the difference? — A. It cannot be expected to turn the workshop 
demonstrative work into a regular factory proposition. The workshop however is quite 
essential and useful in other ways. It will serve double purpose. It will give the stu- 
dents training, at the same time to the scholars who reti^n from foreign countries it 
will offer a convenient place to work on a small scale and be able to demonstrate. 

Q. What is your position regarding the Indian Institute of Science? Are you in 
the employ of the Mysore Government? — A. Yes. 

Q. They have sent you to the institute by arrangement with the authorities there 
for the manufacture of soap? — A. Yes. 

Q. You say that the Government scholars who are sent home with technical scholar- 
ships acquire scientific training only and not practical training. And your remedy 
for that is that they should! be given a further extension of their scholarship or ymid again 
by Government after they come out here? — A. I plead that they should enter into 
factories in England instead of being scut into an University at all. 

Q. That part is quite clear. But you say “ The best way of doing this will be to 
keep these scholars for one yeai' more in the pay of the Government and during this 
period they should be allowed to show on a small scale as to what they can do.” That 
means an extension of their scholarship after their return to India? — A. Yes. 

Q. During this time they should be made to show in what practical shape they cjm 
put their knowledge ? — A . Yes. • r ‘ 

Q. And you suggest that the j)ay of these foreign returned scholars should be 
Rs. 300-20-500 and that each one of them before training should be bound to serve the 
Government in case his services arc needed? — A. In case the Government require 
experts for advising private concerns or to run pioneer factories, of course they should 
be taken. 

Q. You mean that Government should then keep them on and should find employ- 
ment for them and these are roughly the terms which you suggest? — A. It is not neces- 
sary that all should be employed. In case any work is to be done through Government 
agency such as ex])erts to advi.sc private firms or superintendents to run pioneer factorio.s- 
then they should be taken in on these terms. 

Q. After they have proved their value as practical men? — A. Yes, but their pre- 
vious training should be taken into consideration as well. ‘ 

Hort'hle Sir IPaziilbUoy Currinthhoy . — Q. Are you making researches in the manu- 
facture of soap now ? — A . I am working under the Mysore Government who intend to 
start a soap factory. 

Q. You want that the scholars who come out must take up Government service? — 
A. Only in case Government wants them. It is not absolutely netossary that they must 
do so. What I mean is that a good deal of industrial work will have to be done by 
Government through the Department of Industries. 

Q. You mean that Government should start the industry in each case? — A. Not 
exactly. 

Q. Suppose there is a technical scholar who comes out, should Government start 
a textile industry for him? — A. What I mean is this. In certain provinces, in the 
United Provinces for example, they have got a technological chemist who has been 
appointed by the Government to help certain textile industries, in the Madras Presi- 
dency they have appointed a Leather expert to help the tanning industry, there is a 
dyeing expert to help the dyeing industries in such cases they should recruit from 
amongst their scholars. 

Q. Don’t you think that for such kind of work you want a higher type of ex^rt 
than a student who has Just come from England? — A, If the students are properly 
trained they will be quite sufficient to do the work. 

Q. Do you think that with a study of two or three years, he will be able to materially 
help the industries? — A. If the training is properly done ho will be in a position to 
help industries. - , * 

Q. Within three years? — -A. Yes. 

Q. You think he can stand before a man of 16 or 20 years* experience? — AT I doubt 
whether they have got persons in .European countries who have got that experience. 

Q. You say that England returned scholars should receive a salary of Rs. 300-20-600. 
But Government pay their experts much more? — A. That is quite a different question. 

I for the present look to the efficiency and my idea is that those who have really specialised 
in different branches seldom like to come out here. They become works manage there- 
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yon that .the Tndja Office ^should force them to take, these men into 

P-~— • A . They need not actually force them, i think the thing <^uld be 
jun^gteed if 1%ey like. 

:, ‘Tlraft is the only remedy that you can suggest? — A. The thing is that busmeas 

'^Udiis which 'have got no business connection with Xndia do not object to t^iking Indians. 
If ettiain orders are plaeeH^^with them by the India Office they will only be too glad to 
take them. 

Sir JP. JET. Stewcprt. — Q. Do they also pay fees when they want them to work? — A» 
They are not paid any fees. They are only students and not workers. 


"WiTiTBSs No. 272. 

Mn. N. S. TraTTVENKATAcnAni, m.a., Super^iTVtendent, Mysore Tannery 
(lAmited'), Bangalore City, and Managing Agent, Berhampur Leather 
Manufacturing Conrnpany {Limited')^ 

■Wnia-rEN Evidence. 

1 have had experience of raising capital for the Mysore Tanneiy^ Limited, Bangalore capital, 
and the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Co., Limited, Berhampur (Bengal). In 
the case of the first concern, just before starting, the then required capital of a l akh 
of rupees was practically raised by my friends in Bangalore and it was only when 
oapital was wanted for expansion that I had to do the work of raising the same inyself. 

I found the task very hard. Well-to-do people used generally to point to their ex- ’ 
periencos in previous cases where money invested in industrial undertakings promoted 
by Indians was lost. This was the excuse I invariably met with, whenever I appealed 
to the well-to-do classes. These classes were generally lawyers, big landlords and 
high paid Govj^rnment servants. These people had no experience of business and had , 
no knowledge of it. In South India, at any rate„ they could easily get reinuherative 
and secure outlets for their savings in loans on immovable property which bring 
them fairly high rates of interest. People engaged in business (those cases where they 
have superfluity of money) are not so nervous about industrial undertakings, but in 
South India, they don’t think much of jo^nt stock enterprises. A sound business pro- 
position has now, I believe, a fair chance of being taken in as a proprietary concern 
by one or two merchants joining together provided the entrepreneur is ready to surrender 
everything to the mere capitalist and sink into a relatively subordinate position. But 
big undertakings have little or no chance of being financed this way. 

In Bengal my experience has been chiefly confined to the raising of supplemental 
oapital for the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company. I had about me tiiree 
' methods of working this concern — one involving a fairly large amoimt of extra capital — 
another a moderate amount and the third a comparatively limited amount. I wae 
able to raise only the last amount, mostly from my friends who had confidence in me. 

S'rom the general public at large, I had very little response. 

' My o;]^inion is that as long as the rate^ of interest which capitalists can secure On ad- 
agamst immovable property is so high comparaidvely, it is hopeless to expect any 
latgtl* diyemion capital towards industrial undertakings. The class of mvestors who 
in the Presidency Banks on relatively low rates of interest, ohnnot 
be made ito look with favour on ^esh industrial undertakings however sound these. 

'be, since the element of security which these investors value most* is absent in the 
nf .a company. I caniuot speak about Bombay, where I hear conditions are 
' But ev^n in Bombay only certain class of industrial concerns attract money, 
mills, banks, etc. 

apaj. u i active Government intervention, most hopeful results in the 

^ towards industries can be secured qnly from organimd 

itind. towards reducing the high level of interest now prevailing 

the idea 'of what has been called industrial, banks.'- 

J am smrry I have to - 
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Wliat I should like to see instead, is the placing by S 

reserve holdings in England, or elsewhere at the disposal of the ^^^esid^cy 
this country. \his wo^d mean larger funds for the ban^ to 
will auto^tically be compelled to lower their average rate 

since interest rates with other financial houses are always regulated by the rates 
obtaining in the Presidency Banks, the tendency will be for a generally lower level ot 

interMt^hrou^hout the^covmtr^^^^^^^^^ aMistance, _ we have ^^t ihe seven inettu^ 
referred to in detail, under question No. 5. 


Of these the first form of assis^ce, 
reierreo xo in u-eLtm, txxivx^si — - ■'---a • x. 

namely mere lump grants of money is not of much value, smce it is hard to derao 
means^by which a^ntinuously healthy influence can be exercised on the concern after 

the subsidies may be a very useful and efficacious means of stimulating 

exports of manufactured products and in one case, connected with my own industry, i 
should say, it is absolutely essential. I have in mind the case of glace-kids nianufactured 
by the chrome process. India possesses the finest raw matenal in the whole ^orld and 
vet the whole of this goes out as mere raw material instead of a® finished leather as it 
ought to There are not any technical difficulties in the actual process of manufacturmg 
this leather,, but the factories ought to be designed on a large scale and considerable 
initial loss is inevitable before labour can be trained to the requisite st^dard of 
and efficiency. Further, the markets are chiefly foreign countries which are purchas- 
ing the raw product here and their home trade is protected for them by tarili. Ih^ 
ought therefore to be here a system of subsidy (coupled with a lump grant at the start) 

BO designed as to minimise the elfect of this tariff wall and to help on the industry 
till it learns to classify its products and vary the quality so as to suit the eiMgencies 
of the foreign market. In this connection, I desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission to a letter appearing recently in the “ Leather World *' of London under the 
signature of Messrs. George Wichelow & Co. (Appendix I). I, for one, will welcome 
gladly any action which the Government of India or the Imperial Government might 
take with a view to making Indian raw products more easily available to the manufac- 
turers in the United Kingdom ; but unless such action is acoompanied by even more 
vigorous and well directed efforts to promote the manufacture of finished products fro“ 
such raw material in this country itself, it will be no good and Government action ^11 
leave us only all the poorer, inasmuch as there will be an artificial restriction of the 
markets for our raw produce, without any corresponding benefit to us. . , . 

Guaranteeing dividends : This will be quite useful for raising capital from the 
public provided proper care is taken and schemes are carefully scrutinized before 
Government starts helping concerns in this way. . . , , . 1 . 

Loans with or without interest : This will be all right, if the loans are on the 
security of buildings or plant. The etocks must be left intact and absolutely unen- 
cumbered, to enable the concern to negotiate floating debt with banks. 

Machinery and plant on the hire purchase system : This also will be a great help 
in case Government provide proper safeguards for efficient, honest and economical 
purchase of the plant and machines. Whatever may be the efficiency of a buying 
department of Government, it goes without saying that a private individual or corrora- 
ti<m is. as a matter of fact, aide to buy its requirements more economically than Qiov- 
ernment where there is nobody with a direct personal interest in the matter of these 
purchases; and unless these transactions are done carefully what ought to be a help and 
boon might in the end prove to be ruinous and costly. 

I have not got much experience of Government purchase of products; but from 
what I have heard, I think the value of this is very doubtful. If a stuff is good and is 
able to stand on its own legs and if Government require it,, they axe sure to go in 
for it as a matter of necessity; but if they go elsewhere and buy the article, they gene- 
rally do so on the ground that the quality is not good enough for them, and the task^f 
convincing an unwilling buyer about the quality of the goods he rejects is so super- 
human, that the energy can be better diverted elsewhere. Perwnally, I do not much 
believe in Government purchases, not because the principle in itself is bad, but of the 
hardships which I know the enjoyment of such a privilege has given rise to in practice. 

The sixth method of Government assistance, viz., the partial provision of slmre 
capital, is one which I have some practical experience of. The Mysore Tannery, Limited 
which is under my immediate control, is a Govemment-spdded eonoem, — ^His HSighnoss 
Government of Mysore having shares in it, to the value of sixty thousand rupoM, 
or nearly,, one third of the tot^ capital. The conditions, under Which the Mysore Gov- 
ernment have taken shares are two, viz., (1) that two directors nominated by 
Government must be on the Board of Directors of the Mysoige Tannery Xonsilted, (Z) 
that an auditor nominated by the Mysore Government ehould bo associated with the 
t ompany’s auditors in the auditin»» of the Company’s accounts. • . / 

These two conditions have been working for tlw last three years and o p^ 

solftarv case where the Government Director happwed to be a 
nary business oapacily^ I can say that the benedSlt to the coneiesitt' ^ ito 
ment from the presence of these iJirectors *on the Board has heen ®^ ; *^ 
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luu« been doing xbore barm. %ban good exaggerating trivial errors in form (errors in- 
cidental to air h- nTna. li beings). Quite recently tbe government of Mysore bas appointed 
a m^Ti trained under a Obartered Accountant to audit tbe accounts of tbe companies 
in wbicb Oovemment bave an interest but even tbis arrangement (tbougb far in 
advance of tbeir original one) is not ideal, since tbe meticulous control of tbe Accountant 
Oeneral and bis rules come in and freeze out any common sense method of conducting 
H.T1 audit. Tbis result bas happened because Government, I believe, bad no systenmtic 
plan in conformity to which they •could exercise their share of control in these aided 
concerns; and further, the tendency has been to regard these concerns, xnore or less>„ as 
Sj many departments of State subject to the rules and red-tape limitations which we 
usually associate with these. 

Pioneer factories : I have a very good experience of a pioneer factory, having 
been in immediate charge of one myself, viz., the Madras Government Chrome Tannery 
at School of Arts and later on at Semhiam. For stimulating industrial progress I do 
not think any forpa of direct or indirect assistance by State is even a distant second to the 
starting of these pioneer factories. The idea must be to train young Indians as managers 
of business and captains of industry and a better training ground can hardly be found. 
Two such pioneer factories were started by the Madras Government on the initiative of 
Mr. Chatterton and both the industries so pioneered are now firmly planted in India 
and, in the case of the one I am connected with, I am of opinion that the change intro- 
duced in India is so important that it is likely to have far-reaching influences on the 
course of the leather trade in the whole world. 

Speaking from personal experience, I can say that no amount of technical training 
in India or foreign countries could have helped us half as much as the training we 
had in this pioneer factory. I have had,, while in this factory, and later on in the 
course of my own business, ample opportunities of comparing those of us who have 
bad such training with European experts and Europe-returned Indians, and in almost 
every case, the technical knowledge and business experience of the latter was nowhere 
when compared to that of those trained in the pioneer factories. The whole of this 
portion ox the subject is rather delicate ground for me to tread on, on account of tbe 
fact that I am one of the products of such a pioneer factoiy; but I feel I will not be 
doing my duty properly, if I do not place my views honestly before the Commission. 
I do not believe that any other form of Government assistance can produce results so 
enduring and beneficial as a pioneer factory — the only proviso being that a young 
Indian engineer or a science man must be in immediate charge of the factory, charge, 
that is to say, both of its business and manufacturing side, subject to the general 
financial control of the Director of Industries. I will not on any account employ 
European experts in these factories. Where it is necessary to consult them, this can 
be done by paying them a big or small fee, with special reference to the difficulty in 
question. In my own case. I have found these experts^ opinion absolutely valueless ; 
for they have their difficulties exactly where we have ours and Indian conditions are 
such that all difficulties here haA’e to be worked out and solved here alone. 


All industries for which India has natural facilities and into which the private 
capitalist bas not ventured with success or with prospect of success should be pioneered 
by Government. The limit to such pioneering must only be a question of finance, 
though liberal provision ought to be made by Government. If Government gives no 
Other form of help to industrial enterprise, in my opinion,, this one policy of pioneer- 
ing, subject to the condition I have set forth, will outweigh everything else, and 
within a decade or two there will be sound, quick and prosperous growth of industrial 
concerns throughout the country. 


Such pioneer factories must be run till they earn decent profits and then they must 
be. banded on to private companies floated for the purpose. TTnder__no circumstances 
should Government convert a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise — 
except perhaps in the solitary instance where the factory manufactures only such 
products as are used solely and exclusively by Government and where the dependence 
on JBL private concern will be against public policy. Also, in the manufacture of drugs — 
the purity and cheapness of which is of sufficient public and national importance — 
this i^ceptien must Arnold good; e.g., manufacture of quinine: but it is easy to carry 
this latter principle too far, and Government can never be too much on its guard 
against the temptation of converting a profitable pioneer concern into a permanent State 

enterprise. • 

Segarding question 13 „ it is difficult, if not inipossible, to formulate exact rul« 
to prevent Government from aiding industries in those cases where such help wul 
ba-^ a tendency to oompete with existing enterprises. The one broad principle to be 
followed must be tbis : wherever there are factories which produce articles catering for 
certidA speoifio areas, iu those areas Government should not start ^either pioneer factories 
or ,&otoides. If ^ public opinion is strong that such aid is necessary, it will 

w llatt' to assist the existing facto^ to expand rather than sot up a ri^ral 

, ■ cfcbis rule must also hold good lu those cases where, from raw material 

\ wj-. 
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obtained in India an article is mannfactnred to *zneet the r^ni re m ei i t B off » .fafceign 
market. I have in mind a proposal made by one of the witnesses m Seii^al before 
ibA Commission advocatinjif the starting of a Government tannery in Calcutta to deal 
with the raw hides that are now exported from that place in large <^uantitie8 and the 
trade control of which was absolutely in German hands up till the outbreak of the 
war. Such a tannery as that advocated will be quite out of place, since, not far from • 
Calcutta there is the Berhampur Leather Manufacturing Company turning out exoellent 
box-sides out of this raw material for the London market. If Government think their 
intervention is necessary they can’t do better than try to enlarge this concern, though, 
in my opinion, it will be far better for Government to leave matters alone with simply 
an export duty on the raw hides or, if they so desire, a subsidy of so much per foot on 
leather exported to .countries outside the TJnited Kingdom. ‘The manufacture of box- 
sides has come to stay and, I am confident, will soon assume big proportion. I myself 
have got in hand a scheme for starting a big chrome tannery in Calcutta after the war, 
which will, 1 hope, attord a satisfactory solution to the problem of dealing with these 
raw hides and of eliminating German influence from this market in Calcutta. 

I am not able to undcrsland question 14, but if it means that Government should 
not assist any enierjirise which would compete with an established import trade of 
suflB^ciently large dimensions to have created what is called a “ vested interest,/* 
I should say that there should be no such squeamishness; however big the import trade, 
the home manufacturer must receive all the weight of Government help and protection 
and the importer must be regarded more or less as a necessary nuisance to be got rid 
of at the earliest possible opportunity. 

T have little experience of Government experts assisting industrial enterprise with 
their researches. I have heard my friends engaged in mining and agriculture say they 
get good guidance and help from reports of Geological surveys and Agricultural 
bulletins ; though ray own opinion is that these reports at least the few that I have 
gone through, do not concern themselves much with the economic or business side. 
My own opinion of Government expert advice is,, that it is much too frigid and dis- 
interested to be of any practical value. A professor in a Government college, with a 
comfortable income and no inducement or encouragement to private practice, has 
generally no incentive to undertake researches having an industrial value. Sigber 
scientific education, at least in this country, must have a large dose of the industrial 
side to it and professors must be encouraged to take up private practice, charging 
fees for the work they do. If, for some reason, such levying of fees is considered 
undesirable, a professor’s or an expert’s work must be judged in accordance with the 
amount of help he has given to industries he c^an reasonably be expected to assist. 
There must be some such inducement, otherwise I am afraid Government expert advice 
will not have much practical value. 

I do not believe in domonstraiion factories where socalled improved methods can 
b ' demonstrated, necessarily on a small scale. Everybody engaged in .practical manu- 
fa* luring processes knows that there is a world of difference between demonstration 
experiments on a small scale, with materials used in pounds or ounces, and processes 
in a thclorv where the same class of materials has to be handled in tons; the pioneer 
factories can very well be used for these demonstration purjmses, or where circumstances 
so warrant, an existing factory can be used for the purpose of showing to parties interested 
the value of these improved processes. 

No amount of research in foreign countries, under different conditions, will be* 
of much use to India. Besearcbes connected with Indian problems must be conducted 
in this country alone. And the best method of stimulating these researches is to get 
the very best scientific men to our colleges on very good pay and allow and encourage 
them to take up private work charging fees for such work. A professor, working -like 
this, vrill necessarily have to employ his advanced students on the major portion of 
such reseaivli work with tvo advantages. First, Indian problems will be studied under 
Indian conditions; secondly, very soon, there will spring up a large.volume of indigenous 
talent to cope with such industrial work. 

Just at present, we need not bother ourselves with such surveys. To those that are 
interested (and it is only these people who will read the survey reports), there is any 
amount of information buried in monographs and similar Government publications. 
An industrial survey just now will be a costly luxury which we can very well afford 
to be without at least for the present. 

I have seen a few exhibitions, but these are yet places of recreation rather of 

business. Very few wholesale traders go to exhibitions with a view to transact business. 

Exhibitions, organised on a grand scale, must be held in important pl^es in 
India, say every three years, and attempts must be made to*' make these media for 
developing trade. The organisers • of an exhibition send out prospectuses, circulars 
and notices and what not to all producers in the country and effort is made to 
attract probable wholesale buyers of the products ooncetvied. Exhibitors genexaUv 
go away lighter in purse and a gold or silver medal is but a poor consolaticm for aU 
the time and energy spent. 
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^p^inted *nd vice tmw. It must be their duty to collect all mtormation likely to be 
«J use to “P®'**? inrpoiter^ uid such n^ormatiou must be made ayailable to^parties 
through the. medium of am official trade jourual or otherwise. In addition W these 
trade CJornmismoners, special Commissioners may be appointed from time to time. 1 
.do not tbink tnat there is any necessity for provincial representatives in India itseli 
Ky views regarding Government patronage kave already been set iortb. in a nrevions 
part oi tkis paper and 1 have only to add that there won’t be mnck barm done^ii Gov 

t'pp.s a., 

lor tne nse oi these banks, tbe process is sur^ to i>e speeded up. Ample facilities, in 
my opinion, now exist ftir tbe discounting of short-dated hills on respectahle parties, 
and quite a large volume of business is done in these. The discount rate is sometimes 
high, but, as I have already explained, this can never be remedied by a multiplication of 
State agencies. I do not say there is no room for more hanks; for instance a bank for 
helping the small trader would be a very good thing, but these are fields for private 
enterprise and the recent history of Bombay banking cautions us to proceed at a 
steadier though slower pace. 

All I want to make clear is that I am thoroughly opposed to any policy of Gov- 
ernment which will result in diffusion of their funds. I want all the available spare 
money of Government concentrated in our [Presidency Banks, as this is the only way, 
in my view, by which rates of interest can be reduced in this country. 

Primary education generally makes a labourer more efficient, and it is only after 
euch education that better wages mean better living and more efficient work. I have 
had a night school working in the Mysore Tannery, Limited, for some time past in 
which the more grown up of my workmen get a sort of education. In some cases, after 
iiome time of this schooling, labourers have stopped drinking, are more regular in 
attendance, more efficient in work and otherwise generally better. An industrial school, 
as such, must be under the control of the i)epai*traent of Education ; for in the Department 
of Industries, more attention, I take it, will be diverted to the mere financial aspect 
of the institution with the result that instruction proper will be starved out ; but at 
the same time the curricula for these schools must be drawn up by the Department of 
Industries and, if necessary, a system of inspection by the Department of Industries 
-can be introduced and the action of the Director of Education may to some extent be 


Trainizig of labour* 


guided by the reports of such inspecting officers. 

To enable Government to take an active part in the promotion of industries in the Official orgaaiwtion- 
country I advocate tbe appointment of an Imperial Director of Industries under whose 
oontrol and supervision the Provincial Directors will have to work. Each Province will 
have its own Directors whose duty must be to formulate schemes for the development 
of particular industries by starting pioneer factories. The Provincial Director must 
be responsible for handing over these pioneer factories to private enterprise at the 
proper time» These schemes will be examined and criticized by the Imperial^ Director 
.who may be authorized to consult any special ex}>erts if necessary and it is on his 
■sanction that the pioneer factories must be started. 

In State-aided concerns the Provincial Director will represent Government in the 
Directorate, if necessary, and he will guard and watch Government interests : but 
Oovernment must have no right to demand from him reports as to proceeding of meetings 
And' 'he must not be asked to divulge information connected with these companies which 
c^mes to his knowledge in the course of his duties. 

I do not advocate the formation of a Board of Industries since no official can now 
Afford to ignore public opinion, and at the earlier stages at any rate, it is necessary to 
have quick and energetic action which is impossible with a Board. 

The Imperial Director must be a man of great organizing capacity with a £a,irly 
broad and comprehensive knowledge of industrial conditions in general, and, provided 
tbe proper -Imperial«bead is obtained, I would leave the choice of Provincial Directors 
-to bun. An essential qualification must be their sympathetic attitude towards the people 
of this country, as on this, to- a great extent, depends the success or failure of their 
-work. I should certhinly prqfer a business man as a Director of Industries, though I 
must ad-I, no successful man of business will care to accept the appointment and an un- 
•sucoessful man will do, more harm than good. I therefore do not think it is possible 
to secure a good business man, and wo are left to the choice between an expert and non- 
expert official. Th# only consideration that must guide us in the Selection is the general 
^niustrial knowledge, organizing capacity and the ability to infuse confidence among 
Indians. Nothing else copnts, though mechanical engineering and chemistry are grea^ 
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If Goyernment start pion«eT factories these must invariably be under the control of 
yoang Indian graduates in science or engineering whose appointments must bs temporajgr. 
and who znust be taught to look upon the enterprise as their future vocation in life. 
Sxpert assistance could be sec.ured by occasional consultation. * 

After setting apart, funds for the department, the Accountant-General must have 
nothing more to do with it. The Gk»vernment can employ a Chartered Accountant of 
their own who will frame books for the Department and who will see that proper accounts 
are kept and money is spent in accordance with the wishes of the Government. No 
separate audit by the Accountant-General is necessaiy. The Chartered Accountant 
must work in close relation with the Imperial Director of Industries under whose control 
he may be placed. 

The above only represent main ideas and details have *to be altered or filled in 
according to circumstances. 

There is u large body of influential opinion in this country which wants the imme- 
diate establishment of a large number of technological institutes in all the chief centres 
to enable young men to receive practical training in technical pursuits. But a little 
calm consideration will show that this is putting the cart before the horse. In the 
case of the indnstiy I am connected with I know quite a large number of youug men who 
have hatl training in some of the best institutes in Donm[>n. These people have all 
passed out with honours and many of thorn are not now connected with the leather 
industry simply because they can’t get employment. First, the factories must be 
created and then the necessity will arise for technically trained men. For the next 
ten years, every available rupee must be sj>ent in pioneering industries and after this 
it will be time enough to start a technical college where young men, intending to be 
foremen assistants, and managers, can get proper training. But till such factories arise 
it will simply be waste of money for Government (and disappointment for the students) 
to starl institutes with high-sounding names and pretensions where very little practical, 
work can be done. 

Practical training in the art of conducting business rather than mere grounding in 
theory and economics should be the aim of these colleges. To ensure this result these 
colleges must secure selling agencies of firms and factories, divide their students in 
batches of any convenient number, say three or four and each agency must be in charge 
of one batch. One member of the batch will travel out for securing orders, anotheur will 
look to the accounts of the agency, and a third will have charge of all the. correspondence 
work connected with the particular business. In this way, in addition to the theoretical 
training the boys receive, they will also be practical business men when they come out 
of the college, with the result that they will have no difficulty in securing suitable 
appointments . 

Suggestions for the development of the leather industry . — Compared with the pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins the internal consumption of leather in India is very 
little and all attempts to improve the leather industry which ignore this, essential factor 
are foredoomed to failure. 

At present the hides and skin industry of the country can be classified roughly as 
follows : — 

(1) Export trade in raw dry hides mainly from Calcutta and Karachi. The majo- 
rity of these hides, before the war, went to Hamburg though a fair quantity was shipped 
to America and the United Kingdom. 

(2) Export trade in raw goat skins from Calcutrta, Karachi, Madras and Bombay:- 
This trade was mainly with America though other countries like France, Germany, 
Australia'! and the United Kingdom sliared in it. 

(3) Export of East India tanned hides from Madras and Bombay. 

(4) Export of East India tanned sheep and goat skins from Madras and Bombay. 

Hides and skins are after all by-products and their supply is strictly dependient on 

the demand for meat and beef. Hence the Indian hides and skins are a necessary fact^ 
to- be reckoned with in the world markets and if India won’t ship them in the raw s'tate, 
her customers will have no choice, but to take them in the finished condition. If ai^ 
foreign country were to discriminate against the products of Indian tanneries, T>y levy- 
ing a high duty on them, a little bit of firm action on the part of the Government ox India 
can easily rectify this and I don’t see any real reason why there should not he a great 
and immediate progress towards modem tanneries and leather goods factories in 
The difficulties are chiefly those of organization besides^ the ones connected with training 
of labour and Government must step in at the initial stages wth liberal help and 
guidance. ' 

In the case of dry hides successful attempts have already been made ‘towa^j^ds con- 
verting these in'to finished leather and already India is lexpbxting finished ohrosna 
leather to the extent of nearly a lac and half a month. The trade is mst developin|^ ai^ 
if Government wants to hasten the pace, they might well offer gefferous assistanoe in 
any pf the ways mentioned under question 6 for ai^ bip tannery, '^at might be 
in Calcutta. Beyond this no other Government acHon m necessary. 
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VTith. referent to raw goat skins I would advocate the immediate starting oi a woll» 
(^vernment pioneer factory about Calcutta for the manufacture of glace hide. 
The dimcnlties here are only those connected with training of labour, Sut it would only 
1 m<^est estimate if I were to put down at four lakhs of rupees the probable 

ioes that would arise to any concern from this source : with such a loss immediate^ ahead 
no private company can be expected to venture on the held. 

Recently , I believe, the government of India and Cie Home Oovernment have been 
nppmched by interested parties with proposals to indue* tanners in Madras and Bombay 
to increase their output of tanned hides for export to the United Kingdom. These 
lathers are now being used largely for military purposes, but in normal times it has 
often been the experience^ that an increase of supply simply spelled ruin to the Indian 

tanner on account of the’glut and fall in price which such an increase caused in the 

Xiondon market. 

^ I would therefore suggest immediate experiments to be started in the Madras Tan- 
ning School to retain and finish these leathers in the same way as they are done in 

Kngland. "With these finished products, such as waxed kips, semichrome bag and port- 

manteau leathers on hand, it would be quite possible not only to*widen the present market 
in the United Kingdom but also to tap new mai'kets in other countries. 

Similar experiments ought to be undertaken in the case of skins also with a view 
to finishing these into Uongma, roans, and Skiver leathers. 

Kurther, another pioneer factory in Calcutta or Bombay must immediately be started 
with a view to making picking-bands and lace-leathers, as also belting and roller leathers. 
A.t present the Indian consumption of these mill leathers is quite big enough to keep two 
or three large tanneries going and once the initial difficulties are removed, leathers of 
the same quality as that of those now imported, can be easily turned out, in fair quantities 
at much cheaper prices. 


Appendix I. 


GOVERNMENT AND GLAZED KID TRADE. 

{Ftotti the Leather W arid of the 14th December 1916.) 

Deau Sib., 

In your leading article of December 7th you suggest that the Government should 
give increased facilities for the importation of raw goat skins. 

AVe English glace kid manufacturers have been endeavouring to obtain some assist- 
ance of this descrijjtian from the Government for the past twelve months, but our efforts 
have been in vain, and we have now concluded that it is hopeless to try and get any 
de{)ai*tment to give any encouragement to home manufacturers. The last reply we 
received on this subject from the Board of Trade speaks for itself. It was — 

The i'ny>orts of skins into this country are quite normal, although the exports 
are excessive. Ii America can pay these high prices, England can do so also. It is up 
to the English manufacturer to pay more than the American, and he can then secure 
the skins.’* 

Apart from the official opinion expressed in this reply, the statements as to imports 
■are very fallacious. The majority of raw skins figuring in our imports are onlv tran- 
shipped here. English manufacturers could not purchase these skins at all, as they are 
not for sale here. The only service they do to this country is to swell the misleading 
Board of Trade returns, by appearing first as imports, then as exports, and again when 
manufactured, plus cost of manufacture, freights and profits to the foreigner, as imports ; 
thus a parcel of skins of the value of ^£10,000 would appear in our trade returns as, 
eay, .-CtJOjOOO out of which England has gained no benefit, in fact, has lost valuable ship- 

ping s^ce. skins from which glace kids are made is the produce of 

the B^ritish Empire, and although the cost of upholding that Empire falls mainly lyon 
ns bere in England, we can have no prior claim to obtain the raw materials produced in 
our Empire, and u^ently wanted here in England for the clothing of our people. 

Wo have not aeSed that anything should be done that would penalize the producer. 
Wo quit© agree that he should obtain a fair market value for his goods but we do ask 
that the control of t^e raw hide and skin trade should be taken out of the hands of the 
Oormau dealers, who now, even, as before the war, control the collection and distoibution 
througho-ut th© world. On this j^int I last week attended at an interview at the India 
Office •The view of the official with whom we had the interview was that their duty was 
to see that the native obtained the best price possible for his goods, irrespective of whom 
WM. Wte pointed out that oifr belief was that the native did not obtain much 
S thr^roased prio^ It chiefly went to_ ^e dealers, who ™re (Germans, or of Germam 


t^t^o was afraid it was so, i)ut he could not s^ 

It is ©vSwitly quit© useless to expect anything to be done by the Government, 
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and manufacturers here have now quite realized that they must depend entirely upon, 
their own efforts, not only to obtain raw materials, but to overcome dithculties ' wat 
doily occurring”, caused by ofiB.cial mismanagement. 

On the same day that I received the Board of Trade's reply to the raw goat question^ 
a circular letter was received saying that the Government were greatly concerned about 
the increased imports of glace kid, and asking what increase of output we could do,, 
jiroviding labour was found. 

The present position is such that within a very short time the English glace kid 
manufacturer will have to consider the curtailment of output — ^not the increase. 

A.t the present time, skins are almost unobtainable, price's are at heights previously 
never dreamt of, and yet the supply of skins in our possession is normal. France i» 
more careful to maintain her manufacturers. All French Colonial skins, of which there- 
are large quantities, are entirely reserved for French factories. 

Boot manufacturers may be interested to know that the price of glace kid today,, 
high as it is, does not represent the cost, based upon today’s price of raw skins. The 
cost of leather finished from skins purchased today will be considerably above the selling 
price of glace kid. I have before me a quotation for Szechuan (China) goats, which 
will cost shillings per foot in the hair. Amritsar skins, normal price 24<i per skin 
are quoted 83d today. Tt must also be rcmembeied that skins purchased now are not 
received until three to four months afterwards, so that goods purchased now are not 
available for sale as leather until about six months hence. Even when purchases have- 
been! made, difiRculties arc found in obtaining freights, jTireference being given to cargo for 
transhipment to America. The following is an extract from a letter I received recently 
from a skin merchant : — 

“ S.S. Umaria called in yesterday at tliis port (Madras). We had 25 bales ready 
against your .... order, but the steamship agentwS said today that they will 
allow only thirty bales for us for shipment to American ports y owing to the limited spac» 
available in the steamer for cargo other than Government one. Further they are- 
allowing only American cargo, and not Xiondon or Marseilles.” 

Surely we English manufacturers should be entitled as a right to have first claim 
on any available shipping space f(tr goods urgently required in England, produced in 
our Empire, and carried in ships under the British flag. And j-et the shipping company 
is allowed to decline to carry goods for use in England, but offer to carry the same- 
goods to England, conditional upon them being transhipped to America. 

FA'ery discouragement has been given to English leather manufacturers to produce- 
leather here, and the surprise is that the quaniity produced is as large as it is. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bermondsey, A. F. Preston, 

December 1916. Managing Directory George "Wichelowy lAmiteA. 


Orad Evidence, 14tii February 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Where did you obtain experience of this process fromP — A. 
From the School of Arts, Madras. 

Q. What educational qualifications have you? — A. I have taken the M.A. Degree^ 
in the Madras University. 

Q. Did you go straight from there? — A. I was in the Law College when the School 
of Arts was started. I applied for a place and ever since have been connected with 
this industry. 

Q. You were connected with chrome tanning experiments from the beginning — A. 
Yes. • 

Q. AVere you with the chrome tanning experiments until they were closed down? — 
A. I left the place just a year before it was closed and came down to Mysore and 
started this company. 

Q. Up to the time you were with the experimental chrome tannery in Madras, had* 
technical success been gained in the process ? — A . Considerable technical success had" 
been gained. We were manufacturing mainly there the coarser kind of leather. 

Q. But you were still losing money on the experiments? — A. We had arrived at a 
stage when we were beginning to make profits. • 

Q. What year was that? — A. About April 1909 the company was started. We- 
only began working here in October 1909. 

Q. AVhen you left the experimental chrome tannery whefe did you go then? — 
A. I started this Mysore Tannery here. 

Q. Could you make profit on the leather or on the manufactured articleP — 

On the la ther. Ou the manufactured article my eiraerience has been a losiilg one. 

O. AYhere did you get your capital fromP — A. From my friends in Bangalore. 



say«. a capital of a UkkF — A. TTes. 

,afti«rwaTds iLad to raise more money P — A, Yes, and then I found it Ttwy 

'li ^ ■w^" the further money required for capital extension or for working capital P— — 

A- Partly for working capital but mostly for extensions. ' 

m you ask for any assistance from any bank for working capital P — A. Yes, 

ROm the Bank or Madras, and they gave me assistance readily enough. 

Q, On what security? — A. Oh the security of my stock-in-trade. 

Q. Did you get anybody’s recommendation as to the soundness of yoiir concern P — A. 
^o, I went and saw the Bank Manager straight. Sir W. B. Hunter. I explained to 
p^itipn, took hhn to the tannery, and oil that I can say is that I did not find 
any difficulty in getting the assistance from him. 

Q. Did he require you to hypothecate your stock? — A. Yes. 

Q, Was any other security required? — A. No. 

^ You did not get two names? — A. No. 

Hon*hl& Sir F azulhhoy C'tirninhhoy. — Q. You'must have given jiossession of the 

g oods? — A. The goods are in my possession, but they were supposed to be in the 
ank’s possession . 

Q. Then it is the goods and the signature, that would be two securities? A. There 

is no signature at all. There is the mortgage deed the mortgage effected by 
two Directors of the Tannery. The Directors had nothing to do in their 
personal capacity. The bank can advance money under the Presidency Act on goods. 
The Bank Act allows it. I am sorry I have not brought the Act. That Act clearly allows 

That is not my experience. 

• Hoih*hlc Sir R N Mookerjee. — Q. This gentleman (pointing to Hon’ble Sir Fazul- 
bhoy) 18 Chairman of a Presidency Bank?-— A. Tn the Act it is said ‘‘ against goods ” 
but the goods need not be in the possession of the bank. Two other signatures are 
not necessary. The bank can advance money on goods under the Act, provided the 
goods a re m arketable. 

Q. When you got the money was the value of the goods more than the loan? A, 

• The goods were more tjian the amount of the loan. 

ilfr, C. E. Ijow. — Q. Is this arrangement still going on? — A. Yes. Every month I 
send a list of the stock I have. As manager I am not responsible for the loan. 
Mr. A. Ch/itterton. — Q. You have an overdraft with the Bank of Madras? — A 

Yes. 

Q 4 Up till some time last year the limit was fixed at one lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees? — A. Yes. 

Q. Last Jqly I think, or June, owing to various reasons it was desirable to increase 
the overdraft and after certain negotiations with the bank, the overdraft has been 
increased to 2^ lakhs. Before the new mortgage deed Avas signed a statement of the 
stock-in-trade of the whole tannery was submitted to the bank, an'^ihat was valued 
considerably more than 2^ lakhs, that is to' say there was considerable cover? — A. 
There was any amount of cover ; a margin of one lakh. 

Q- -A.nd you have now a cash credit to the extent of 2^ lakhs, and that is sufficient 
•to enable you to carry on your business smoothly? — A, Yes. 

"Q. Hecently there was some difficulty about negotiating your bills, and the bank 
bas given you further accommodation? — A. They have agreed to give me further 
advance on the security of my goods. 

What security are you tendering for this additional amount? — A. I have got 
i 0 t the goods I am manufacturing. The only difficulty is that I cannot get 
nei^hts. 1 have manufactured Rs. 80,000 worth of leather. If I go on like that, till 
such as‘ ero get freight, the bank is prepared to advance us further money to 

parohaflie ^ aw materials. 

. fOlmi at" the present time you are getting every possible assistance? — A. I 
huwB. to grumble at the assistance. 

' * JB. W. Mookerjee. — Q. Who introduced you to the bank? — A. The 

ef the Tannery, Mr. C. S. Doraiswami Ayyar, who knows the 

__ relditions with the bank begin before or after the Mysore Government 
‘ tile taatnery P~i!l . Just a littie before. 

^^^Ik.^aldag arrangements with the bank before? — A. Yes. 

' k^ 'lbhat presence of the M^ore Government as participant in 

your relations with the bank or not? — A. I cannot exactly say. 
into negotiations with the bank, the bank knew that the 
%> v a^ rne, but whether that had any influence with 
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C^. At any rate it was not insisted upon by the bank as a condition? — A., Certainly 
not. ^ 

At the present time you are manufacturing some eighty thousand rupees of 
finished leather per month? — A. Yes. 

Q. Are you trading at a profit? — A. Yes. 

Q. And you have been doing so for some time? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell much of your leather in India, or mostly outside India? — A. At 
one time, I used to, but now I sell all outside India. 

Iloii’Jjlv Sir Faz'ulhhxty Currimbht>y . — Q. To whom are you selling — to Government? 
— A. Yes, and to private parties also. 

Mr. C. E. Lmr. — Q. What class of leather ?^ — A. I am doing only one class of 
leather, black boxside. 

Q. Those are lor boot uppers mostly? — A. Yes, they are all for boot uppers. 

Q. What classes of hides do you tan ; what is usually known as “ Bangalores ^’? — 
A. I am bujdng hides practically all over India. 

Q. Are you jnirchasiiig hides in Calcutta? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you find any opjmsition from these export houses of German inclinations? 
— A. The market is not a free market now because there are a lot of restrictions on 
these hides, but if the market were free it would be very difficult to purchase against 
them. 

Q. For what reason do they jiaj- more than a hide is Avorth — to keep you out? — 
A. No, but they have their factories tsn such an enormous scale that their working 
expenses are v<‘rv low and it would pay them to buy at slightly higher prices than we. 

Q. They are only exporters? — A. Yes, but eventually these hides go into the 
hands of the tanners at home. 

Q. But the tanners are a very different interest to these exporters in India, very • 
often a hostile interest. The tanners in Germany, before the war, were bound to 
purchase thi-ougb the Hamburg or Bremen exporters, and the exporter in Calcutta 
was bound to sell to them? — A. One year before the war thev made a handohaat like 
that. 

Q- lYith 1 ‘eference to people avIio bought for consumption for manufacturing 
in this country, did they also oppose that too? — ,4. People who manufacture in this 
country do not go in for dry hides. Dry hides are necessary because they have to stand 
the voyage between this country and Europe. 

Q- How long will wetsalted hides keep? — A. They will keep quite sound for a 
month or a month and a half. 

Q. Do you keep stocks for any length of time? — .1. It is not necessary to hold 
lai'ge stocks of raw hides for a long time. 

Q. What is your capacity in hides? — A. About 250 hides a day. 

Q. The Mysore Government took shares in the tannery? — A. Yes, for about sixty, 
thousand rupees, nearly one-third of my capital, the capital being one lakh and 
seventy four tho^iPind roughly, 

Q. For Avhat reason did the Mysore Government take shares? W^as it at your 
request or their suggestion? — A. At our request. In connection with this tanneiy 
we had to go through a lot of vicissitudes. We had a boot factoiy attached, which 
Avas losing money, and in trying to expand this business I had to go to Government for’ 
assistance. 

Q. To AA'liat do you attribute the fact that the boot factory was run at a loss? — A. 

T am in a A’.ery unsuitable jilace for a boot factoiy”. .The market is in Northern India, 
and there is practically no labour here. I had to train evei-y bit of labour required 
for my boot factory, and the high freight between this place and the market contributed 
toAvards killing the industiy. • 

Q, Do you think it is a desirable form of assistance, Government taking a share 
in the capital? — A. T’es, 

Q. AVhich do you think AA'ill be mo.st helpful to you, for the Mysore Government 
to have guaranteed some dividend, say 5 or 6 per cent or to put down this money? — 
A. Probably if the dividend had been guaranteed, it would have been easier to raise 
money from the public, but 1 have no practical experience of it. I cannot speak with 
much a u th ori ty . 

Q. Do the Mysore Government have Directors? — A. Yes, they have two Directors. 

Q. What action do their Directors take to safeguard* the interests of their princi- 
pals? — A. That is the whole point. Some of the Directors that the Mysore *Gov%rnment 
appointed, when important questions came up were afifsid to ‘take the responsibility 
on their shoulders. They always said they had to refer to the Government ; therefore 
I say, when Government tuke shares and appoint Directors, these must be given a free 
hand, otherwise no business could possibly go on, and business cannot wait because 
these Directors have to refer to Government. 
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Q- 1^0 you thiak the control of the policy, interfering with the policy of a concern 
from inside, is necessary, or is it sufficient for Government to know what is being done 
in* the business in the matter of accounts securing proper audit? — A. In the case of 
a concern like mine, I would certainly leave them with the two Directors they have 
and to that’ extent they can influence the policy of the company. They are in th- 
same boat as the other directors. 

Q. If there are two directors out of six, say, they must refer things to Govern- 
ment. The other directors can outvote them surely? — A. Yes, it is only a theoretical 
consideration, as Government are so powerful that people think tweniy times before 
they run counter to the wishes of Government. We like tn c*arrv them* with us if we 
possibly can. 

Q- You say, ** Quife recently the Government of Mysore lias appointed a man 
trained under a Ohartered Accountant to audit the accounts of th,(* cMinipanies in which 
Government have an interest, but oven tliis arrangement (ilioiigli far in advance of 
their original one) is not ideal, since the meticulous control of the Accountant-General 
and his rules come in and freeze out any common sense methotl of conducting an 
audit.” I suppose the Government rules are much the same as the Civil Account 
Code in Dritish India? — A. These Civil Account Codes m force irj Government offices 
are not suitable for t^onducting audits of commercial concerns. 

Q. If Government wish to audit commercial accounts it should be done purely 
by Cliartered AccM)untants ? — A. Yes, and not by :tny man connected with a Government 
office. 

Q. Do you think that such audit would command the confidence of the <‘ommercial 
public? — A. Considering that crores of rupees are invested in conunercial concerns 
which arc audited by Chartered Accountants only, T slioiild think tliat an audit 
by Cliartered Accountants should coinniand confidence. 

Q. You say that you would not; on any account employ Knropcan experts for these 
pioneer factories, whc'ro it is necessary to consult them. You say your reason is that 
the Kuropean expert’s difficulties are precisely yours, and because you can get ex- 
pel ience in other countries which will bring you up to the same standanl. Have you 
ever had a European ex}>ert out here with ten or fifteen ytors exi)er]eiicc‘ in box sides? 
— A. I cannot say about their previous experience, but I know a lot of Europeans in the 
leather manufacture vho have <“ome out here and are doing box sides for private people, 
and presumably iLe people who selected them knew ill aGout tbeir antecedents because 
they g'c»t tlieiu out espe^cinlly for this purp( se. 

Q. ’You think that the best form of training to enable Indian iudustric's tn stand on 
their own legs is the pioneer faeiory? — .1 . Y(\s, 1 strongly think s<'. 

Q. The experience of pioneer factories is that they take a good long time and 
make a ceitaiii nmiiber of mistakes before they attain their end, although I don’t 
undervalue the .mistakes, as they have their uses? — A. But you cannot have the millea- 
ium in a day. 

Q. Could not the process bo shortened a bit, if you can get liohl of a decent 
expert from any other country uhere they knew these things? — .1 . If yon ran pcint to 
any ra.so where an e.xpert has come out here and started an industry quickly. 

Q. What about the I’ata steel induslrv? — A. I don’t know much about it, but 
they have taken a pretty long time. 

Sir Z>. J. Tata . — Q. What do you mean by a long time.”? — A. About ten years. 

Q. Four or five years were only eon.strnction years, and after that the thing began 
to pay? — A. You were employing the same experts all the time? You did not change 
experts for other experts? 

*Q. Our Consulting Engineer has been the same right through. I think for estab- 
lishing a new industry, the presence of the superior expert is absolutely necessary .^—.4. 
You can have a Consulting Expert in some foreign country, but my contention -is 
that the factory vou start must be under Indian control, as we can only learn from our 
otvn mistakes, and that is the only solid foundation 

Mr. C. E. Eow. — Q. But you would not propose to start a thing like a big steel works 
on those lines? — A. ^ou mean establishing pure steel works? Certainly not. 

Q. Then you would subject it to some practical financial limit within which Gov- 
ernment would be justified in spending money and making mistakes? — A. But I would 
do all the preliminary^ work fop starting a steel factory on a large scale. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. The iron industry w-as done by experts who come out from 
Europe* and it is only. now we are beginning to do without their assistance. In all 
the Cotton mills you have to have the European from Lancashire to supervise the 
operations? — A. I -don’t think it is necessary to do so. If it is, it does not reflect 
much credit on the way that the Bombay cotton mills are conducted. My contention 
is that if you wish to train Indians to be captains of industry, you can do it much better 
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by starting factories rather than by importing experts. It has taken a long time for 
you to train Indians in the cotton factories. You can consult experts, but I would not 
put an expert in charge. * 

Mr. V. E. Ijow. — Q. You are not in favour of a provincial Board of Industries? — 
.4. Not at least to start with. 

Cl- Not .even an Atlvisorj^ Board? — A. Not to start with, that can come later on. 

Q. Y'^ou don’t Ihink an Advisory Board of Industries would be valuable wheiT 
there is a question of looking at the business nature of a proposition put ui3 to see 
whether it is a thing that (Toverninent should help or not? — A. My view is that the 
delay that is involved by an Advisory Board would more than counterbalance the 
advantage that the creation of such a Board would give us. 

(J. You have seen something of the working of an Industrial D.epartment under a 
Jlireclor of Industries. Is not the delay superimposed by the control of the local 
Government? — A. That delay is always unavoidable even if you have an Advisory 
Board . 

Hofi'hfr N// /*. y. M oftkci jvc . — Q. ]>o you jjiefer an Indian to be Director of 
Indnsi rit's, or a Bnr(ii)enn here ; do you have any distinction as you have in the case 
of th.e exi)eit? — A. I should certainly piefei- an Indian, if yon can get a proper man. 

(J. I'hcn if you canind gtd an Indian y<m would have an European? — A. Yes, if 
you go, in for an expert 1 would not set any^ limitation to his nationality. 

A/r. G. E. You say you “ should certainly prefei- a busine.ss man as a 

Director of Iiidusliit's ” and you take the position that it would be impossible to get 
a good business man and a’ou aje “ hdt to the <-hoice between an .ex])ert and a non- 
exptu’t (dficial W'hat do you mean? — .^1 . What T had in mind is this. I would say 

a non-exj>eit is a Giviliarj, a man wlio had <‘xperieiiee in administration work only. 

An otfieiaJ, but th<‘ question is as Ix'twetui an exjiert oHieial and a non-expert* 
offieial ? — -1 . ^’<‘s. My only obje< tioi> t" tbe omjd<»yment <d' a business man is that you 
cannot g.(d him. If \<)n <*an get him h<‘ is much hotter. If you can get a person with 
a laigt' j)nblic s])iri< Avho wonbl he willing t(( take ny) the position of Director of In- 
dustrie.s for four or five years, that would he ideal. 

(4. You sa,\' ^'ou “ advo<-ate the* a p]Kiint ineui of an Tjuj)ei'ial Direcdor of IndiistTies 
ujidej- w}i()s<* routi-ol and su])ervision th<‘ J*ro\incial Dii<'cto7s will have to work.” 
Wlieit' <loes the loctil (.Trov<‘i’nment come in, when yon say “ (‘ontiol and supervision ”? — 
.1. All that T want is that there must ho no lopsidedness. The Director of one provincje 
may be dealing with }»j‘oldems already (‘Ugaging the attention of another province. 

Q. AYitli refeuence t<» these Sta.t.e t<‘<4inieal seholars, the difficulty is that they don’t 
g(d 2 >iactical cx])eriencc in fac-tories? — A. Yes. 

Q. Ha**e you .seen anything of t, he.se State scholars? — A. I have seen a great many 
('cuiiected with my industry. 

Q. AVhai is ;Ndur o]>inion about tlie defects of their training? — A. There is only 
r)ne man wlio lias had such training and is doing very well. All the rest are more or 
less failures. 

Q. Dc von think that if you could get facd.ory tiuining, plus a certain amount of 
technical training, it is wtirth while soTiding State technical scholars home? — A. 1 am 
afraid J am not able 1o make iriyself iindcistond. Supposing yon send students who 
go and get trained and ctmie here, where is the scope for their employment? 

tj. Y" on mean that industries must ]>rec-ede technical training? — A. Yes. 

Q. Yon have got a certain number of industries actually working, a certain amount 
of leathei’, a good deal of textile. Snp]>osing Government say, “ We want to build up 
a certain level of Indian experts in these things, how are we to set about it ” P* — A. 
They can do it very easily in this country. • 

*Q. Do yon think that the diflicnlly of getting factory training in Europe or 
America is a serious obstacle? — A. I’liat does not count, at all. Supposiug we wanted 
a textile exjiert in this country, there aie any mimher of cotton factories in India. 

Q. How could Government help n»en to get uctiial factory training in this country, 
along with the necessary theoretical training? — A. If there are factories from which 
Government are making any purchases, they can make it a condition of their purchases 
that there must be a training for a c:ertain number of apprentices every year. 

Q. Otherwise you think that people would be unwilling to *^admit students? — A. 
Generally. There are ext^eptions who are not so unwilling, but generally they are 
unwilling to let in probable competitors to come and learn the wofk. • 

Q. Supposing Government go on with the idea of these technical scholarships. Do 
you think they should insist upon a man going on with his training fo» another year, say, 
in India, in a factory? — A. I would put the training in India first, and then send him 
• to foreign countries. Then he will at least know what to learn. 
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no man would be given a State technical 


scholarship until he had a certain amount of exi>erien< e i ^ 
a factory without some experience V— A . 1 would in ^ 
be made to learn all that it is possible to learn Hti 

couv.tries. ^ and then be sent to foreign 

India than Iround Calcutta >—?! viry Tim T ^ovith of 

111 every place you have to train tbe labou? ‘boose between tbe two places. 


n}y tbe hides y — A. Y< 


of 

^ ^ every operation can be done liy macbiiitn-y. 

wani a lot of coolie lahour i‘» r handlinir and wasbiiio 
tliat 3 ’'ou can get around Calcutta quite easily. 

Srr n. J. Tatia Q We learriod in sonn^ jilaces ll.at €‘ven in tanneries Brahmins 

are ready to go exporiiM.ce t,u,V— .C Yes, 1 have no tronhJe nl>out 

me. In my 
vill df) any 


trade 


^bour. T am a. Brahmin myself and have plentv of Braliinins under r 
boot factory every man who n as working a madiine was a Brahmin. They 
amount of dirty work. 

Mi . A. Clufltri-ion.— Q. You have liad exiierimiec oi thc‘ hide and leathi* 

Calcutta P A. Y’es, I have fairly good exjxuience. 

Q- Vou belong to a firm of which you are Ilanagiug 13ij<‘ctor in Caleiitlay A. Yes. 

(J. And your firjn is managing agent for tlie Beihainpur taiiiMuy? A. Yes. 

Q. Is thal tannery run on tlie same lines as the Ilysoje fannery J. 'k’es. 

Q. And i1 is gradually dovelojiiiig v — .1. Y,es, only ‘find il has not Ihe disail vantage 
that the Mysore Tanmuy -was lahouiing under at the start. 

Q. So that you hai e got considerahle knowledgi' of what is g<iiug on in BeiK'-al 
bud the IVort h-AVest<M’n I’j-ovinces in legartl to the h'atlier trad<*r' -.1. ^'es? 

Q. I>o you think it is jiractii-ahle to stait a taTiiimy in Bt*ngal <»r el s('w Inut' to deal 
with ])iact ic-ally th(‘ whole oi tlu' oiitimt of dry hi<h*s and w.et-salltMl hides lhat are Jiow 
exjnirted in raw condition y — .1. It is (juitc ])iacl icahle, ju-ovidc'd tJu' caiiital is forth- 
coming. Theie we woubl have the difllculty. 

<> Have you got any ideas on tin* sul>j<*ct ol laising this eajiitaiy — A. To raise 
the eai^ital just now' hy ]n•i^ate means wonld !.<* almost im])ossihle, because for all the 
work we have done uji to noiv we have no tangible results to show iu tin* way of bio^ 
pi-ofits. All tliat we ha^e dont* is to run for tin* last- seven veuis and havc’oot 
cajiital intact. Although avc know that tin* thing is Aery ]>rofit;’d)le. we t-annot (M)nvinc(* 
people so tliat they may put money inlo it. It Avill tal<t**tAvo or three vears jiicrc*. 

Q. IIoAv miuh will it cost to train unskilled lahour in (kilcutta s'o as to make it fit 
tci run a tannery on the same lines as yon have here, sujiposing vou have a tannery 
turning out a eoiqile of thousand liitles a <lay, what would il cost von to train tliaV 
lahoury — ^1. T Would put it doA\ u ut three or four lakhs of ru[K*cs in the wav of spruled 
leathers, as against a t.otal cajiital of 20 lakhs. 

Q. Supposing a eomjiany were floated and it got a certaiu annual grant from Cov. 
ernment for the purpose of training its lahour, do you think tliat would facilitate, the 
raising of oujdtal?— .1. T< ought to, hut seeing that 1 am not a financier mvself, how 
can 1 have an ojiinion cni that? ’ 

Q- Possibly you luiA'e discussed that with ]>c*o])l(* iu Bengal? — .1 . Our peo])le say 
that tliey Avill do so and so, hut wlu'n flit* thing- is done* fhc*y g-eiiei-al ly hold hack. 

<2- Assuming that it is desiralde that we should establish on a hig scale a tanning 
trade in Bengal is it desirable for (TOAeriiment to start a jiioneer factory? Siipposino* they 

did that,- how Avould that affect the interests of people* like yours<*lf? .1. I would 

Btroi>gly prcjtest against it, unlc*ss I had a good finger in that j>ie. AIa' position is 
perfectly fair. lYe liave Spent all tliese s<*vc*ii years, JuiA^e done a Jot of w'ork, uudei-gone 
losses, before avc built up a market iu foreign countries in this class of leatlici-. and 
now for GoA'ernmont to say they are going* to ])ioneer the industry is not fair. 

Q. Aecopting* that position, and also on the assnm]>tiou tliat it is nc*ec*ssary to fake 
immediate steps to doA elop the tanning industry, w lint would you require fibm Gov- 
ernment to enable you to make ia]Wd and large* develo])ment iu tlie business that vou 
bave already stai-ted ? — A. Bet theun plank demn the mori<*y for this pioneer faetnry 
ancl I will run it successfully for three or four years. I would guarantee to convert 
it into a Bimited ** Company. " 

Q. What about fhe interests of the tanneries that are not directly connected with 
your tannery P — A. I will join them all with me. 

Stj^ D. J. Tata. — Q. You w^aht to create a Trust? — A. Yes. 

^ Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. You would offer shares in the Company to all existing tan- 
neries P — A. We wfll form ourselves into a sort of Association and work this concern. 
.1 am not in a hurry to start that -tannery. I will allow things to go on, but in three or 
xoiir years I will make people in Bengal realise that the leather industry is very 
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important and profitable indeed. The concern 1 have started in Berhampur has such a- 
bad name already that it will take three or four years to restore it to favour. 1 
contend that it is unfair oS Government to start public concerns and rob us of ihe- 
fruits of our labours, because it comes to that and nothing else. 

Hon' hie Sir Faznlhhoy Currirnhlu^y . — Q. Have you got Bengalis training in that 
factory P — A . Yes . 

Mr. C. E. how. — Q- In Iteuter’s telegrams recently there was a proposal from some 
Biilish manufacturers to start a tanning concern in Calcutta? — A. Let them start, 
but 1 don’t want Government to go out of its way and start. If Government were to 
come and starl, it will go very hard with all of us. 

Mt. A. Chaiterton. — Q. Hut in starting a tannery in Bengal only a certain portion 
of the material available in Bengal will be .suitable for manufacturing chrome leather? — 
A . A good |)orti(jn of it would. 

Q. What would you do wilh the unsuitable raw material? — A. That M’^ould be 
made into bark tanned leather. 

Where do you get your supply of tanning materials from? — A. There are a 
let i)t tanuijig materials in Xtengai. 

Havt' 3 'ou any experience in using Mangrove bark? — A. No. 

V( u anticipate there would be no technical difficulty in getting the materials 
on a sufiicJfiit scale to carry on bark tanning as well as chrome tanning? — A. No, 
there would he no difficulty at all. 

(K Atid similaily in iM'gard to skins? — A. Yes. Tliere would be less difficulty, 
but the only thing is that they ought to be on a less big scale financially. 

•h A.ssuming that we cannot wait until you have established the reputation of the 
Beihamj)in Tanncjy, so as to command capital freely for the development of the 
tanning industry ; and assuming that Government is willing to render assistance to you* 
and to any other established C'oneern in Bengal, you have .suggested that you might form 
a Tjust or combine of existing tanneries. Assume that that is not practicable, that the 
othcT- peo])lo do not agree, enn you suggest any form in which Government should offer 
assistunee definitely, so that any existing tanneries may avail themselves of it provided 
they have tb«‘ requisib- technical skill? — .4. (live them more money for working capital. 

Q. Would y ni have it in the form of a loan, or a guarantee of Government interest 
on capital l'< r a short time? — A . I would have it in the form of a loan. 

Q. You want a loan to purc'hase plant? — .4. Yes, block acc-ount. 

Q. And your block :iccouiit would bedong to Government? — A. To the extent that 
tbc'y have advanced money on it. 

(h Supposing iliat Government are willing to put a considerable sum of money into 
this tanning business, wM)uld you consider it desirable that Government should render 
such assistance to a number of concerns if they u}>pliod for it, and if they weie able 
to .satisfy the requirements of Government in regard to their capacity for ciealing with 
the matter? — A, I have no objection to Government hel})ing any number of concerns, 
but it would be better if tbey concentrated their help on one concern in Calcutta. 

O. You tliink there would be no difficulty, no disadvantage in Government rendering 
assistance, say, to V'Vir c-oncern, to the Bengal National Tannery, etc., assuming alwaya 
that they satisfied the other reejuirements that would be laid dc)wn? — A. I wotild have 
no objection. 

Q. If Government advanced a suffic-ient amount of money to provide for the estab- 
lishment of these tanneries working on a large scale, how w’^ould you get the necessary 
working cajjital ? — A. XYe would have to get a small portion ourselves and arrange for 
the balance wdth the banks. 

Q. If (Government were willing to do this : supposing Government was willing; 
to give you five Lokh.s to develcjp your tannery in Calcutta ; would it be possible for you 
to raise any considerable sura c)f money yourself? — A. I could raise another one lakh or 
two lakhs. 

Q. And you w'ould be willing to let the Government hold a mortgage over the whole 
concern ? — A. ( Kcr the building and plant, leaving my stocks. 

Q. If Government were prepared to do this sort of thing. Government would have 
to exercise some sort of control or supervision over the working of the tannery . The 
question now' is what kind of supervision would' be effective both ia the interests of the 
tannery itself and in the interests of Government, to s^e that the money they have 
advanced is not squandered or lost? — A. A searching audit by chartered aocQjintant's 
and Government would have a voice in the directorship. 

Q. Would it be advisable that Government should have a competent expe rt in 
their employ to sit on the Board of Directors and watch the operations F — A. T^at do 
you mean by an expert? A director, not a business man, is all right, heoamse there- 
is no difficulty in the manufacture of leather at all. 
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, - spoke of labour in Calcutta wbicb. is a very important question. Is tlxis 

ia^ur of the same class as the chucklas in Madras? — A. Yes, of the same class. They 
e fo the chamar class in Calcutta. But in the case* of a factory working with 
^achine^, caste people would come in easily. All my machine workers are hha£ralogs. 

1 have 60 men, of whom 46 are hhadrdlogs. 

A Bang'alore you started a small school for the training of workmen, 

* special building outside the existing tannery. What was the object 
of this? What sort of education is being given in this school? — A. A little bit of 
religious and primary education. 

^ d- what is the object of that? — A. That takes them away from drink and other 
vices. 

them^’ ^ charge? — A. A man who has considerable influence over 

<?. Who attends this school? Is it the Chmklers ?— .1 . All mv Avorkmen those 
who are uneducated. 

^ you giving them a general education in reading, writing and arithmetic? — 

Q. And you want to have this school under the supervision of the Education Depart- 
ment because it is dealing with general education? A. Yes. 

gijiug them any technical education in the school ? — A. Not technical 
IThey get that in my factory. 

Q. You are not giving them lectures in chemistry? — A. No. 

Q. What proportion of the employees in the tannerv attend this school? A The 

whole of my tannery staflF except the Brahmins. 

Hopkinson . — Q. In what year did the Mysore Tannery siart? — A. In 1909 

Q. What IS the capital? — A. One lakli and alKuit 64 or 70 thousand. 

• Q. Of that capital the Mj^sore Cxovernment found one-third? A. Yes. 

Q. It is all in the form of ordinary shares? — A. Yes. 

Q. You have paid no dividends as yet? — A. No, I paid G per cent in 1910, 3 per cent 
in 1911, 5 per cent in 1912, 5 per cent in 1913, 3 per cent in 1914, rril in 1915. 

Q. What is the reason of the falling ofl‘ in profits? — A. It is generally due to my 
'boot factory which has been losing. 

Q. When did you start the boot factory? — A. It was started along with the tannery 
ai the same time. 

Q. Why does the boot factory not pay? — .4. I have explained that, I am far. from 
the market. 

Q. And you can now borrow from the bank on the security of stocks to Ihe extent 
of 2^ lakhs? — A^. Yes, and now even to the extent of 3^ lakhs.' 

Q. So that, roughly speaking, about three-quarters of your capital is provided by 
the bank? — A. Yes, but that capital is very floating, only when purchasing my hides. 
If I want to clear off the bank today I can do it by selling off my stock, and there 
is no difficulty in selling my slock. 

Q. Are there any transactions in your shares? — .4. No. 

Q, Is it unusual for there to be any? — A. There are not many here ; generally we 
do not indulge in share transactions in the South of India, there being no recoo-nised 
-share market. ^ 

Q. With reference to Berhampur, when was that started? — A. I had something to 
do with Berhampur only from last year. It was started practically one year before the 
Mysore Tannery, 1908. ' • ' ‘ 

Hon'hle Sir H. N. Mookerjee. — Q. Not by you ? — A. No. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson. ~^Q. W^hat \%*as the capital? — A. It was practically a proprietary 
ct>ncern belonging to the Mah<araja of Cossimbazaar. The building had been built and 
some of the machinery had been imported. About Tfs. 80,000 had been sunk in the 
business. 

Q. And it now belongs to whom? — A. Noav it is a “ Eimited ” Company with a 
paid-up capital of one lakh and thirty thousand rupees. 

Q. Did that caphUtl of one lakh and thirty thousand rapresent the real value of the 
<concern P — A. Yes, of the plant and machinery, less aboxit ten or fifteen thousand for 
working capital. I have borrowed money also. 

Q. The capital was not “ watered ** at all? — ^.4. I don’t understand, please explain. 
(On this word being explained to witness, witness replied) No, it was not. 

Q. In that case had you any accommodation from the bank? — A. Not yet. 

<2. But you require it possibly? — A. I will certainly require it. 

Q. Is it paying a dividend now? — A. This year I made a very decent start. It 
•cost me about ten thousand. Training labour, i.e., I dropped ten thousand up to the 
©nd of July, and by the ^nd of December I had not only made up the ten thousand, 
but made an additional profit of ten thoysand. 
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Q. W^hy do you say it cost you ten thousand? — A. The factory was not going. 
was 1 who set up the machinery. The building was built and the machinery impox^ed 
and kept there. Nothing else was done. n .v i.* 

Q. You were asked to go and start it? — A. I went and fitted up all the machinery 

and started work. _ . -xx. at. -m- 

• Q. Siniplj' on account of the reputation you made in connection with the Mysone . 

Tannery? — A. Yes, that helped me. v x • -x • 

The output of the Mysore Tannery you said was 250 hides a day, what is it in 
Herb am pur? — A. About 00 or TO. - 

Q. Wliut do you expect to go uji to ? — A . I can go up to 200 hides a day. 

(j Tlow many such tanneries will it take to deal with all the hides in India? A. 
It will take about 200 or dOO. 

Q. llo yon consider from yoni ex})erience that tanneries are better worked on a 
very larg<* scale? — A. I'hey are much better worked on a very large scale, the larger 
the better. 

(J. If you had an output like what, you are speaking about, it w’ould mean a large 
oxpoit business in leather? — A. Yes, in the leather industry I clon’t think it is possible 
to de\el(p the industry merely for the internal marked. The wnntiy is only iTn])orting 
a conj)lp of ciMire.s of finished leather products. But really these one* to two orores are 
prodm ts of ]50 to 200 dilferent kinds of tanneries in Ihirope. It is not a sound ])ro- 
position foi' one tannery to do all the variedies now ini])orted, as that tannery would 
fail. F<!r iiisiauce, there* arc* ladies’ shoes im]>orted, men’s beads, mill leathers, harness, 
one* taiiiH'jy eaunot be* started to deal with all these kinds c)f things. Such a tannery 
w'oubl not pay merely by tlie m ulti j)l ication of op<*rations, the tannery would be killing 
itself. 

Q. But Inelia uaiits, let n.s say, harness. Do yon suggest that the sound financial 
‘ proposition is for India to moke* harness leather to a largc*r extent than it requires for 

its cjwn consumption and e^x]>oi*t the surplu.s, and let ladies’ shoes severely alone? — A. 

' Yes, that was iny ex})e*rienee whc'n I .-'tarteel the ^NFysore Tannery. That’ w'as one* of my 

i-eiasons for having gone so sletw. I staited doing all sorts of leathers which could compare 
vej-y favourably with the* imported artiele*. hut I could not manage* Ihe business. 

fj, AVliat ])art icular kinti of trade would he most; suited tor India to take uj) ? — .^1. 
Bo.x side's, gloice kids ; ieee-anse we* have an abundance of raw mat(*riuls. 

(J, AVhat arc the tanned hide.*' uselul for? — A. For rus.sef und combination chrome, 
etc. The law hides, before the war, would gej to Germany, eind be converted into chrcjme 
leather, and a good lot was sold in Bondon. 

.S//' J-K ./. 7'afa . — Where are all tln se laney gooels which (.)ne connects with Austria? — 
A. Now tlie*y are made in the A\'est hind ot liondoii. 

Q. You said that a good lot ot the tanned leather goes from Germany to Boudon ? — 
A. I’lie Clii'ome leather whicli is nseiul loi hoots und shcjes. 

Q. You say that Bngland is taking up that fancy leather goods business? — A. Yes, 
and they arc doing it veiy well. 

And for that they mi]>e»it Indian kids? — .1. Indian sheep skins and goat skins. 

yvr. A’, f / oj^ilnu.sun . — Q. With rt*gard to the school yon have* working here, you em- 
ploy no bov>, I sujqiose? — ^1 . 'J’he* workmen also are taught there. I have not many 
hoys like mills have, but chiefly grown up men. 

(J. You state that the school is not directed to teach them tanning or make them 
better tanners, but to improve their moral qualities? — A. That means they become 
better weukmcii, because tl»e*y arc belter men. 

(J. And y(ju have been sati.sficd with the results? — A. I am quite satisfied witji the 
results, csj)ecia]ly the lower c lass lahourers who are inveterate drunkards. My school has 
weaned them from that habit. 

(J. Ai’.e yon intending to start a similar school in Calcutta? — A. It will come when 
1 stody Jh'iigal conditions hettej-. 

B." Von think tlicie may l>e a dilfcrencc between conditions in Bengal and here? — 
A. There may he ; u]) to now I find them the same. 

(J. I think you said in icgard io provision of capital that your experience generally 
was that it was not good for Government to guarantee interest? — A. I don’t commit 
myself definitely to that, not having jiractical experience. There are recognised firms 
in Calcutta for whom if they want to start a business like tlfis, the public -would 
subscribe money easily enough ; hut the difficult thing is to convince these people that 
there is money in this hnsiness. When w'e do succeed in convincing them, they* want to 
do the whole thing them.selves, and we get nothing out of it. 

Sir T). 3 . Tata. — Q. Going hack to the question of experts, you 8a> that it does not pay 
to start all sort.s of things in one factory and that you would specialise in each? — A. Yes 

Q. In Oder to specialise and start, say, in fancy goods, how could you start, making 
them without first bringing in an expert tp teach you how to make them. You wy. 
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“Ijeii U6 l8^ from our own iail^s.” But don’t you think you would fnB and 
continue to 1^. unless you brought somebody to tea4 your men at tiret?-^. My 
experience is diHerent. 1 have tailed and failed, but now I find that I do not fail biB 


succeed. 


Q. It IS certainly very laudable. But is it not better to get your success thoroughly 
by introducing foreign experts at the very starts— A. If by “ success ” you meaumfreiv 
financial 8uc^» perhaps the process you suggest would be quicker, lut V ^e^ 1 

objertion to an ex^'rt'wausAe \‘hIve''Lon^“ob™cUo^“to \n 

Isecanse lae comes and lak.es Hie initiative trom me altogetlier. * 

Q. Bat ii you liold the purse strings, and the expert only comes in as yonr paid 
secant, you can get rid of him the moment you have trained enough men to do the 
thing. The first thing is to introduce the industry and once you can produce the goods, 
introduce your Indian labourer and train him? — A. My experience is that the advantages 
and disadvantages would both balance each other, and the advantages would be 
in my favour. 

Q. There are very few men who would persist in carrying- on an industrial experi- 
ment? — A. Thereffire, let tiovernment pioneex-. 

Q. You said you did not want Government to- pioneer? — A. I said I want Gov- 
ernment pioneering. That is my whole point. 

Air. A. GJuittfrton. — C^. You say that Government have already done pioneer work? 
— A. Yes, in connection with my trade, and I do not want them to interfere any further. 
It has gone be^V'onfl the pioneering stage. Government pioneered iny industry and the 
result is that you have got eight or nine factories in India, all in the space of ten 
years. The branch they took has made good progress. 

C?* How could tliey do the pioneering unless they brought somebody to do the 
work at first? — A. AVe managed without experts in the leaf her industry — without any 
experts. We simply consulted an <^xperi and paid him fifty guineas. 

(2- You evolved the whole thing out of your own head? — A. It is not a question of 
evolving at all. 


Hon^hle Str K. N. JM ooTcerjec . — You ,iust now said that Bcrhampui’ has not got 
a good name hut a had name. AYhy ? — A. Because in 1908 it was started and up toTOlG 
it was not working. 

Q. Since you took charge two years ago? — -1. Not two years ago. I started xvurking 
in February 1916. 

Q. Is this a suitable time lo make profif ? — .d . A very sxiitable time. 

Q. Even them you liavf* no< been able to make more than three or four per cent? — /I. 
Because up to October 1916, I had my boot factory. I went on losing money. In 
October 1916 T ’closed my boot factory and I had a loss of about Us. 45,000. Frona 
October to .Tanxiary T make up mere than Its. 30,000 of that loss. It is now’- a com- 
mercial success as far as my knowledge goes, but my success is not of such a character 
as to make it impressive. T cannot go to the public and say that my concern is success- 
ful. Ip will take-another thr<*e or four years to raise the necessary capital in Bengal. 

Q. Still you are opposed to anybody starting this industry except yourself? — A. I 
.cannot prevent anybody starting an industry'. I am opposed to Government starting a 
pioneer factory in Calcutta. 

Q. You said you had no difficulty in geHing loans from the Pri'sidency Bank. 
Have you tried that in Bengal ? — A . No. 

Q. Are you aware that your proprietor, the Maharaja, ha.d difficulty in getting 
money for certain pottery works? — A. I don’t know anything about his other works. 

• Hon*hle Sir Fazulhhoy Currirubhoy . — Q, You say, “ The functions that I see 
ascribed to the industrial banks can be, and in fact, are being performed efficiently by 
the Presidency Banks who, as far as my experience goes, are ready to enfoilain and 
advance any business proposition placed before them. How can the Presidency Banks 
advance money on plant and buildings? — A. They cannot do that. I do not think 
if is advisable for any bank to advance money on any fixed property like that, because 
the money would be locked up. It is a question of moikey, of Government borrowing 
money for financing. Government can as w'ell raise loans and advance money. 

Q. Do they want^it for industrial purposes? — .4. This comes under the same thing. 
I can either get borrowed money or pay interest on borrowed money. If Government 
guarantee interest it simplv means that they borrow so much money. 

Q. T)o you know that' Government have no control over Presidency Banks under 
the Act? — A. How does it affect mv position? 

Q. Suppose in* Madras and Calcutta there are no Indian directors on the Banks, 
Government cannot force those Banks to have Indian directors, and supposing there 
are Indian director's of these industrial banks, don’t you think they would have more 
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sympathy with. Indian industrialists? — A. 1 cannot say. But grant ing that it ia 
desirable for Indian directors to be on the Board, that can be done very easily by 
altering the Act. • 

Q. Bo these banks generally finance export trade? — A. They may. What harm 
in that? 

Q. You think that the Presidency Banks should give loans on machine^ and . 
plant? — A. No, I do not want that. If I wanted to start an industrial oonoem I must 
have money for buildings and machinery. 

Q. But supposing as it done in Mysore a chemical factory has to he started and they 
have only land? — A. Government lend them money on the hire purchase system. Bet 
Government lend me money. I am not opposed to that. If jjlovemment want to lend 
money they can lend it direct. Why through the Presidency Banks? 

Q. Have the Presidency Banks a larger scope for advancing? — A. It can be taken 
up by Government. Why start another bank? I do not want another bank. My 
whole position is that attempts should be made to reduce the rate of interest. 

Q. If the industries are flourishing they can have credit as in Japan? — A, Book 
at the lot of pioneering the Japanese Government have done. Our Government has 
done nothing. 

Q. They have established special banks for those concerns, to which you are opposed. 
They are doing these things through those banks. Suppose Government help is given to 
industries, are you in favour of having Government control in the shape of Directors? — 
A. To the extent they have contributed funds, not beyond that. 

Q. But bere you sa^’, “ T can say that Ihe benefit to the concern or to the Gov- 
ernment from ibe presence of these directors on ihe Board has been nil ** ? — A. That 
is a 2 )articular case referring to particular circumstances. I want them to have a 
definite position. For instance, the directors must not be tied down but must do 
as they like. Choose a proper man io represent your interests. Don’t go and insist 
that he must eoinmunieate with you in any position that arises. Supposing there is 
a big subject discussed before the meeting. These Governmeni directors find themselves 
in a fix. They cannot give their opinion. They go and consult Government. That 
means dielay. 

Q. Then, about the Board of Industries you do not want a Board of Industries? — A. 
Tb start with, I do not want one anywhere in India. 

Q. Do you know whether there are Boards of Industries in the country and how 
they aj*e working? — A. I know something about the Board of Industries in Madras. 

Q. What is the constitution? — A, It is more or less unofficial. I refer to the Bureau 
-cf Industries. 

Q. Supposing there is a Director of Industries appointed by Government and a 
Board to work with him, do you think that is advisable? — A. To start with, I do not 
think so, because it would make progress slow. 

Q. Is that your experience? Do you know anything about it? — A. No. That is 
'my opinion. 

Q. Isn’t there a Board of Industries in My.sore also? — A. I do not know. There 
is a Commerce and Indu.stry Committee. 

Q. And they w’ork in co-operation with the Director? — A. I am not competent to give 
you any opinion about that. 

Q. Yoii want Trade Representatives all over the world, in all the countries? — A. 

Y"es. 

A/r. C. E. Eoic. — Q, If you had an Indian trade representative in other countries, 
would that have helped you in selling your leather? — A. It would help me very nyuch. 

Q. In what country? — A. I could have shipped my stuff to America, or to Russia 
It would have been of practical assistance to me. 

Jloii'hle Sir Fazulhhoy Curriinhhojj. — Q. You want the Director of Industries 
to be under an Imperial Director. That would be an all-India thing? — A. My object 
was only to prevent lopsidedness. 

Q. You say, First, the factories must be created and then the necessity will 
arise for technically trained men.” Supposing the Government started technical schools 
for half-timers and they were taught the industries, don’t you think that would be 
good? — A. I have thirty people in the leather trade. Who have gained experience in 
other countries P • 

Q. Do you know of a factory in Calcutta run by Dr. Nilratan Sircar — a factors which 
is making boots and selling them at good profit? — A. Yes. I d<5 not say that ^e boot 
making industry is unprofitable. I say it is unprofitable in Bangalore. 

Q. Do you want Government to pioneer big or small industries? — A. Big or small — 
anything. Where should we draw a line? I do not know whether you consider leather 
industry a big industry. 
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Q. It IS a bii: mdustrv, but the pioneer factory should be on a small scale P— A. 
^es, consistent with the class of factory you want to pioneer. For instance for iroat 
,Uihs the factory must bo a big one. ^ 

Q. You think tbnt exports should be asked only to give advice? A. Yes. 

Sir F. H. Q. About this point of having Government directors on the 

Board you are no1 .i^mnst that on principle? — A. No. 

Q. But your point that they should be men of practical business experience P—A 
Yes. And they nwt be given absolute discretion. If Government does not agree with 
their policy for 'We^ first years it is open to .them to change those directors, but 

once they are appointed Government must not have anything to do with them or 
interfere with them. ^ ’ 

case of aew industries P_A . I can 


only gi^ you my experien^ce. My experience of experts has been very had 

Q. But the position is yoo, in your particular industry, have worked very hard 
and have now made good, but that is not a reason for not having experts in^ other 
industries P--A. I can only speak wiGi reference to my industry. T^he e^ert’s advice 
]ias put me back and T am mortally afraid of them. ^ 


WiTXEss No. 273. 

Mk, P. An.sntakrishna .To-SIyak. Silk Mercham, Kotlegal, CoimbaUng district. 

W iirrrEN Evidenc:e. 

Aftbougb mention bas often been made of Ibc silk industry in India even in earlv Ttswiva 
times recent experiments leaUy started witb those of Ur. dames Anderson in W 

fbe plantmg of mufberijr busUes at Hungambakuiu near Madras wbere tbe Ben bLi worm 
was acclimatised and tbe new breed named Madrasi. Other expensive but fruitless 
etto^s carried on \»y the Madras Government at Yellavedu pxii a slop to ail turtber 
legitimate endeavours for some years and tbe time seems to liave. arrived for a revival 
ol tbe industry in all its bearings now. 

Tbe industry is localised in Salem and Coimbatore districts, both of them bordering 
on Mysore territory, so renowned for silk in earlier times. It is estimated that in 
Kollegal taluk alone there arc about 14,000 acres of land under mulberry cultivation. 

But it is sad to notice tbat the silk industiy is gradually declining. 

The chief reason for the decline is that the mulberry grower and the silk worm 
rearer happen to be different sets of people, and the worm-rearer lias to relj'- on the 
mulberry grower for the very life food of his worms, viz., the mulberry leaves. The 
mulberry grower does not grow on a scientific system and the leaves he brings seem to 
be responsible for the diseases common to the worms. The rearers are, as a class,, so 
indigent that they cannot dissociate themselves from the mulberry grower. Until 
the silk worm rearer grows his own mulberry in his homestead and supplies healthy 
leaves to his worms at the proper time and in proper condition there is not much hope for 
him It may not be quite practicable to help the silk worm rearer to be a mulberry 
grower at the same time, but it is quite reasonable to expect tbe Government to offer 
such assistance to the mulberry grower as will enable him to grow healthy leaves and 
profit not only himself but also the rearer of worms. 

W ith a view to do this model mulberry farms ought to be started and tbe agricul- 
tural operations there should serve as lessons to the ryots of the village. There will then 
be no reason for the rearer to attribute his failure to tlie mulberry grower when the 
lattea* has learned to supply him witli healthy leaves. Irrigation facilities may he 
l^fforded in certain localities where they are wanting now. 

Turning to the rearer of wmrms, we hear him constantly complain that he cannot 
get healthy eggs and has no good sources of supply. lu all scricultural countries the 
production of seed cocoons has been an enterprise Avliicb the Government itself has 
pioneered regardless of cost. A grainage on the model of those started in Mysore and 
elsewhere may be opened in Kollegal taluk and the method of rearing good worms 
demonstrated there afid healthy seed cocoons supplied therefrom. It is only thus that 
people, who are now much depressed owing to the spread of disease among the worms 
they rear, can be cheered up. There is at present one Sericultural Inspector who, though 
he does good work, ifi unable jin the nature of things to cope with the demand for seeds. 

There should be at least one very large grainage, or a number of smaller ones, that can 
abundemtly supply all .the ryots of the taluk with healthy seeds. A number of people 
may be trained to rear silk worms on scientific lines and be able to discover by the micros- 
cope when they ar% attacked by disease and so forth. ... , , « 

It is time to investigate the condition of mulberry cultivation and the rearing of 
healthy worms. The next vmatter to be attended to simultaneously with these will be 
the condition of reeling. 

75.A 
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£olleg‘al is well known on tliis side of India for its silk fabrics and, in spite of fairly 
large areas of land being under mulberry cultivation, the raw silk needed for making 
fabrics bas been imported from Mysore to the extent of 35 lakhs of rupees annually. 
This is a reflebtion on the industrial activity of the country. The reason is not far to see^. 
There are not many people pursuing the profession of reelers and the few that are in it 
have not suflB.cient cocoons to reel nor do they reel in a manner that is profitable to them* 
It has been estimated that ten families of cocoon rearers are required to keep one reeler 
engaged and therefore to give suflB.cient occupation to reelers there must be sufficient 
cocoons. Until the health of worms can be improved, as stated elsewhere, adequate 
cocoonB cannot be had for the reelers. 3'he few rearers that are producing cocoons are in 
such straitened circumstances that they generally look to the next man that can pay them 
for their cocoons so that they may buy theii- day’s bread. This is how the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. Uonis Payne have been hiking away the available cocoons of Hoileged 
foi' exportation to ilerhampoic in liengal. If improved methods of reeling be taught 
BO lhat the yarns are free from knots and unifojm it is possible to have our own silk 
for our fabrics but also possible to be able to export raw silk. Other matters requiring 
simultaneous attention with the above are the dyeing of silk, the treatment of waste silk 
and the rearing of Uri silk worms. 'J'hese are matters that require investigation by 
expei-ts. This would lead to a simultaneous regeneration of mulberry cultivation, silk- 
' ' worm rearing and silk reeling, the three t;omponent parts of one of the greatest industries 

of India. 


Bosds, rail way H and Q- 97-100. — Howsoever an industry may flourish, it is doomed to fall if it does not 

waterways. devt Jo]) a tln-iving commerce. JV^iw the essential conditions for a thriving commerce 


are to be found in the facilities for transport. Such facilities are greatly wanting in this 
part of the Presidency. Kollegal, as the centre of the silk industry not only in Coimba- 
tore District but in snrroundiug paifs of Mysore Province as well, is an inland tract,^ 
40 miles away from the nearest j’ailway station. This greatly hinders the silk and other 
trades. There is great difiiculty in sending low^l produce to and gelt ing foreign produce 
from the railway station, and the transit charges for this short distance alone are heavy. 

A large trade in grain and othej- produce is now carried on by bullock carts over a distance 
of roughly a hundred miles via the TTassanur and Dinibam ghats which open into the 
plains to the south of the Mysore plateau. Maralli, a place in the Mysore province, 
about 15 miles from Kollegal, being >ituatcd on this line of communication, commands 
a very heavy trade once a week. It is only silk and other parcels that are sent by mil 
to save time; the transit facilities therefore are very insufficient now. However means 
are not wanting to improve them, for when the proposed railway line from Erode to 
INanjangud is opened, it will provide easy and cheap transit for all the silk produced 
in the Kollegal circle besides opening a wide gate for a lively general traffic. This 
project has long been under contemplation. When it will he an accomplivshed fact 
remains to be seen. 

In considering the means of tiansport, it will not he out of place here to remark 
briefly on what seems to me to be an organised fonn of theft of goods sent even through 
the exisfing railways. I can say that fhe parcels sent by railway goods or passenger 
trails are systematically opened, jiarts of their contents are mysteriously removed, equal 
weights being substituted by piei-es of stones or such stuff. Through this fear the Kollegal 
merchants, not to speak of others elsewhere, are put to further loss by being obliged to 
pack their valuable silk parcels four or five times over, thus increasing their weight" 
ai<d freight. Even such parcels very rarely escape being tampered with. Instances of thiB 
kind are too numerous to need details here and the Commission itself may be aware of 
the recent Gadag case of the theft of a w’^hole parcel of silver cash worth Rs. 6,000 or bo. 
The other case of theft of some bags from a running train, especially when there„ was 
a police constable present in the train, remain.s still a mystery. It is therefore my aiim 
in the ii»terest of the brother traders, to implore the Commission to make such proposals 
as should tend to the prevention of such thefts. Of course, the cheated consigners may 
prefer coin]>laints to the railway authorities; hut in most cases they get no redress since 
the railway rules of consignment are such. Some such arrangements as the following 
seem to me to be likely to check these thefts : — 

! The appointment of some responsible officers, other than railway servants, 
as supervisors of goods sheds with power to visit them at any time, day or night. 

2. The railway companies should on receipt of l>ona fide complaints make thorough 
and regular enquiries. Their present enquiries appear to me to Ute formal as they are 
based upon mere technicalities. 

T. Travelling parcels and luggage inspectors must be appointed by the «ailwOT 
companies These inspectors must pe empowered to visit any luggage room or goods 
shed at any time and see that parcels are not unnecessarily delayed. ^ 

The electrical installations at Sivasamudram about twelve miles from this town, 
are too well known to need any special mention here in connection, with hydro . ^ectric 
power generation. The Ghinganchuki and the Barchuki falls commanding^ a height of 
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over 100 feet attract visitors from every wliere in the 4 - a i ^ 

th •Oaiivery. near Ma^e-dhat, there are still said to he fen'T?* 'it 40 miles down 
another generating station. A survey of this is worth erecting 
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Low. Q. What does your husiness consist in?— A. 1 purchase raw silk 


OiiAL Evidence, 14tti Eebroary 1917. 

iV/r. C. It . Low. Q. What does yom- husi 
nud we^"C it. 1 do silk hnsiness generally. 

Q. o you purchase raw silk from the actual producer ?— A. From the growers. 

directly fTOm°pefple. ^ S''® them adranc es, and also purchase 

c>. Have you looms working in your Louse v — A. I had 22 looms. During the last 
four or hve years, particularly since the Legi lining of the war, my weaving branches began 
to tall gradually. I stopped iLis business completely six months agt). 

Q. Why have you stojiped ? — A. The price of silk is rising in value and I could 
not get dyes. ^ 

Q. Do the growers from whom you purchase silk live near Kollegal, or do you send 
len out ana jjurchase from' other places? — *1 . From growers in Kollegal taluk and also 
rom the neighbouring villag-es in the Mysore provinee. Villages that are within five 


111 ‘fivinee. Villages that are within five 
silk industry ? — A . T have been dealing 
jnality of silk jiiodueed ? — A . The silk 
iff in their quality? — A. Due to 


men 

from tne neign homing 
miles from Kollegal taluk. 

Q. How many years have you been in this 
in silk for the last forty ye<irs. 

Q. Have you seen any falling oft' in the < 
lias deteriorated. 

Q. To what reasLin dci you attribute tlie falling 
diseases in the silk worms. 

Q. Have those diseases become niure fre<|ucnt in recent j’cars than they used to be? 

A. Yes. They are more numerous and they are worse. 

llon'^hle Sn Fazullihoif CurntubJtoy. — Q. Is the haiidloom weaving advancing or 
going down? — A. 11 is declining since the last ten years. 

Q. Is foreign raw silk much used now in the handlooms here? — A. Foreign silk 
though inferior in quality is used much more iioav than before, because it is cheaper than 
local silk. 

Q. Are the local dyers dyeing with vegetable dyes made in the country? Are 
they using them more in the place of the foreign dyes wliich they cannot get? — A. 
There are only three colours ot local dyes, hut the others are all foreign dyes. 

Q. Are people from oilier }>urtvS of India coming and c.ompeting with you in your 
trade, that is, marwaries and othei s? — .1 . JVo]>le fmm other pa ids ot India did come to 
Hollegal and compete with us six years ago but the industry has declined and they 
are not also coming. 

Q. were told in Coimbatore that marwaries have come np there, that the local 

.people have been ousted, that they advance money and that the local people are suffering 
under their competition? — .4. It is not. so here. 

Sir D. J . Tata. — Q. Where do you get the silk that you use for your weaving 
purposes? — A. It is local Kollegal Indian silk. I was also getting Chinese and Japanese 
silk. 

X^. You are close to the Mysore piovince, and do you get anything from there? — A. 
It is close to us, and I buy silk grown in that State. 

Q. You say foreign silk is cheaper. Is it cheaper quality for quality, or is it the 
inferior silk which is sold cheaper, that comes into the market .P— A. They are not 
cheaper quality for quality. Foreign silk is inferior in quality as it wants elasticity. 
The local silk takes a better dye and lasts longer. It is stronger also. 

Then can^t you afford to pay a better price for the local silk? A. It is not 
reeled properly, and that is the reason why we have to buy foreign silk. 

Q The Mysore Government has been making efforts for a long time to improve 
-the silk industry of their St»te. Have they not had any effect upon the local silk ^ 

far? A. No officers of the Mysore State come to us and give us guidance, and the 

Bilk thsCl is raised is taken off to Chennapatnam and -other places. 

Q. Tou are buying local silk to some extent. I understand that the Mysore Govern- 
ment is making JotU to improve the quality of silk, that they have snoo^ded to a 
ssortaii extent, and that it fetches now a much higher price than l^al silk used to. 
Is not Uie quality better tfian you used to get m the old days? — A. I have not been able 
■4o get any silk from Mysore. 
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Q. Why donH you try to get it? — A. The silk of Mysore is, I hear, only slightly^ 
better than ours, and no doubt we will go in for it when there is an appreciable 
improvement in its quality. • . 


Witness No. 274. 

Mn. Mjdathala HAMPiAir, Messrs. Al. Hanipiah & Co.^ Proprietors^ Cotton 
Ginnin g, etc., F actories . 

Wnii-i'EN Evidence. 

My experience in this branch is chiefly confined to coarse cloth products of the 
handloom industry which was in a flourishing state hitherto. Of late this trade was 
found impracticable to compete with mill made coarse cloths which are sold cheaper. 
Weavers of handlooms in consequence have to give up their profession and the trade 
at present is 25 per cent of what it was some time back. Suffice it to say, that the 
weaving poi)ulation in villages and towns where there are no mills are in a deplorable 
condition with little or no livelihood whatsoever. Mills with up to date machinery and 
plant, subject to proper management are capable of turning out coarse products at 
cheaper rates than the handlooms. Not only are mills competing very keenly with 
coarse products in the absence of want of facilities for turning out finer count products 
profitably on account of proliibitivc duty on finer counts,, but the dema;^d for coarse 
products in fact is decreasing owing to adv^ance of civilization. As civilization advances, 
the taste for nicer products naturally develops with the result that in course of time the 
handloom industry will have to be shut down completely. To meet the requirements of 
people to some extent at least, there is scope for improvement in this line. There are 
not enough mills in India, except in big commercial centresto attract the weaving popula- 
tion though raw material is available ^abundantly to feed any number of mills. The 
erection of mills in all important centres with (Government subsidy would imprdv© 
the industry a good deal. People are not rich enough to undertake the enterprise in- 
dependently besides being ignorant of industrial enterprise. Government would do 
well to establish demonstration wcaviiig and spinning schools in all important centres, 
train weavers and others interested in the art of weaving and spinning and encourage 
tbe erection of mills by private enterprise. Government guaranteeing to make good 
any loss that may accrue if the dividends full short of 6 per cent on the paid up capital. 
Improved handloom industry also could be encouraged with Government aid by supply- 
ing U 7 J to date handlooms, teaching the weaving population the art of handling the 
looms land when sufficient men are available,. Government should encourage local 
conccu'ns with all possible facilities to make this industry successful where there arc no 
w<*aviug and spinning mills. Tb begin with demonstration schools in all important 
weaving centres would do good and once an impetus is given people will begin to realize 
the benefits that maj^ be derived from the knowledge they gain from the schools. 

The mania for ginning factories of late has developed to an extraordinary extent 
without any regard to crop estimates. Factories have been opened in almost all centres 
of c<»tton production and in fact in almost every village. Skilled mechanical staff is 
essential for ginning facto rie.s. Good fitters lare hardly available and those few that are 
available in the Presidency are not w^ell up to manage ginning factories. Many factories’ 
actiially suspend operations in the heart of season for want of good engineers end 
fitters. Taking the ceded districts as a whole Anantapur and Bellary districts are* 
flooded with ginning factories, but most factories do not turn out os 
much work as they are expected to do chiefly for want of trained macha- 

nical staff and for other reasons such as want of required capital to carry 

on the irade and competent supeiwision and management. It is very desirable 

that an up to date school for training engineers, fitters, blacksmiths, boilermen, etc.,, 

should be opened in a convenient centre in the ceded districts in order to trajn a suffi- 
cient number of men to meet req^uirements. In the management of ginning factories 
the scarcity of labour is also keenly felt almost every where and the wages of labourers 
have advanced by 50 per cent during the ' last four years with further 
chances of increase by 25 per cent more. The extension of ground-nut 
cultivation throughout the Presidency absorbs labour a good deal and the difficulty at 
times is acute. To relieve this in the first instance , emigration of labour from this 
Presidency should be stopped immediately and distribution* of labour from non-industrial 
districts to industrial districts should be encouraged by Government in a way equitable 
both to the employer and employee*. Government should encoifrage labour ‘^lonies in 
industrial districts with free grant of sites for houses and free materials for erection of 
houses. The rules of the Factory Act are too rigid for the smooth working of ginning 
factories in general, particularly of small factories managed by people without English 
knowledge. The registers required to be maintained do not serve* any good purpose 
but worry and annoyance. Sanitation and general health may of course l>e subject ter 
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inspection from time to time but the general rigid principles on which Inspectors 
insist at present should be relaxed a good deal. People in general are not rich enough 
to arrange for the proper management of cotton industry and have to depend upon 
the mercy of exporting houses. Industrial banks should be opened in convenient 
centres with ample godown accommodation and liberal advances on turned products 
should be extended on reasonable interest to ahord facilities to dealers to market their 
stuff at a reasonable price at convenient intervals subject to fluctuating tendencies of 
markets. This arrangement would, relieve all honest merchants from the clutches of 
marwari money lenders whose rate of interest and terms are such that they do not leave 
.Anything in the way of fair profits. 

The existing factories in the Presidency in general are working satisfactorily and Pressing factories, 
more factories are generally needed in some impt^rtant centres for want of enterprising 
spirit on the part of the people themselves. Indian capital is generally shy to start 
limited liability concerns and it will take a long time to appreciate this spirit in the 
rujral districts. W ant of sufficient education is the cthief cause of this distrust among 
people and could not be remedied all at once. Technical and industrial education should 
be encouraged in general. All the difficulties expressed for the proper management of 
ginning factories would applj’^ to this as well. 

Ground nnt cultivation is improving by lea])s and bounds, so also ground-nut Ground-nut sbelling, 
shelling machines in almost all large villages. Shelled kernals are exported to Marseilles 
and other European centres for oiJ and other purposes. Government would do well to 
erect some up to date demonstration refining mills in good ground-nut centres and 
arrange to develop the oil industry as a temporary measure with a view to hand over 
these mills to private enterprise when ]>eople really understand tlie value of the oil 
industry As ground-nut cultivation is expanding beyond expectation it is probable 
that people will forget about their foodstuff' cultivation. '^ffiiis year,, taking Anantapur 
-district as .an example, I can say, ground-nut cultivation has increased by 50 to 75 
pt i cent. To m.arket the increas<‘d produce besides export demand ihei'e is much room 
for improvement in the oil mill industry and the erection of mills, either solely by 
Government, or by Government aid, would develop this trade a good deal. It is also 
desirable that Governmemt should circulate pamphlets in the vernaculars of the Presi- 
dency as to the use of these seeds in Europe and fhe possibilii ies of meeting those re- 
quirements in India. 

In conclusion, I beg fo submit that Government should eneouixige Indian indigenous 
industry so as to enable India to use her raw products rather than to fall a prey to 
exporters. 

Note. — Wifne.Hs flu? 7voi gove o^'al c rulence. 


Witness No. 275. 


.Mr. V. Panga-Swami Ayvangar, Ofiid.ati^^g IJirector oj Indusii'ics^ ]\lyso'^^, 

Han galore. 

Written Evidence. 


At the present time there is unmistakable indication that a wave of industrialism is 
passing over the length and breadth of the land. There is a good deal of unrest and 
desire to participate in the hidden wealth. Beyond the desire and the impatience 
nothing tangible has been effected. In industrial matters, India is like a baby and has 
to be led by a devoted mother. Naturally it is to the Government that the people look 
to for guidance. The help that Government can give can be classified under various 
£eads and my remarks will be confined onlj^ to the following : — 


1. Technical aid to industries, 

2. Training of labour and supervision, and 

3. General official administration and organization. 

A good deal of work has been done in Mysore during the time that the Bepartinrat 
'Of Industries in Mysore was presided over by Mr. A. Cbatterton. My assistant Mr. 
Bonganatha Bao Sahib who has been in touch with these all along will in his evidence, 
give an account of what has been done and as such I shall not waste time by covering 
tile same ground. His written statement gives a very complete account of the various 
activities of the State in the direction of promoting industries and some of his observations 
afford much room for thought. . 

This is a very useful form of aid and it may consist in 

(11 establishing demonstration factories for the purpose of experimenting with 
the local materials un%er local conditions for the purpose of establishing new industries; 

(2) providing the services of experts .for helping new industries. 


Technical aid 
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Demonstration factories are needed to intxodnce indnstn^ wluc^ 
country. In a backward country like India a demonstration factoiy is veary 
that it affords .an object lesson to the capitalist. Nothing oonrinces a doubiang w 
than actual' seeing. Moreover, it is a notorious fact that the difiS-culties mi^tarifcfcln|=^ 
from all new undertakings in the earlier stages are the ones^ that are most dif&cult 
endure cmd to which many concerns succumb- A demonstration factory limt oveiO®5(|neiil^^, 
these di£S.oulties and reduces the operations to definite standards and simplifies the work:.^' 
may be viewed in the light of a public toorls conceived for the benefit of the . people.,.;;" 
Viewed in this light there can be no doubt that it is a legitimate work for any 
Government. “ , 

These demonstration factories to be of real use should not be of the type of simple' 
enlarged laboratories. They should be real live factories working on commercial lines. 
This does not mean that they should be laid out on a grand scale. Economy should be* 
the watch- word, but it should not be carried too far. The limit when any factory 
ceases to be a real factory is easily reached and should be avoided. 

Too much care cannot be taken in keeping accurate records of their operations so that 
the information may be available for all times to come. Such factories should be iindoi; 
the charge of a responsible official whose experience should be available for futurU' 
occasions. I would also lay down that a reasonably long period shotild be allowed for 
the experiment but there is no objection to fixing a maximum limit; care should also 
be taken in the selection of the workmen as none but the best and the most steady must 
be employed in these premier factories. 

Another way in which Government can aid industries consists in engaging experts - 
and placing their services at tlie disposal of the public under certain conditions. Here' 
again. Government as lepiesenting the interests of the country as a whole are in 
better position to procure the services of competent men and utilize their services for 
the common benefit of a community. I do not think it is desirable for the Government 
to lend the services of their experts solely to private firms for any length of time. The 
functions of the expert should be limited to furnishing plans and estimates of cost and 
assisting industries in oihcr directions such as procuring suitable machinery, operators 
etc. 


The expert should also arrange to periodically inspect the concerns during erection.'- 
and help the management in getting the services of technical men and skilled labour. 

I consider that no fees should be charged for the help so rendered by the expert. The- 
results of researches made by Government experts should be regarded as public property 
and should be published by the Government for the information of the public. 

A.s regards research work, I am of opinion that such work should be carried out in 
the country in collaboration with men who have acquired some local knowledge. Tho 
siiccess of any indiistrj^ is easily modified by local conditions and it is unnatural to 
suppo.se that such factors Avill be fully appreciated when the researches are conducted 
thousondh of miles away. An ideal arrangement will be for such researches to be started 
in this country and worked up as far as it is possible to do so with the men and means 
available. Their further prosecution in ^England may be resorted to for the purpose of 
completing and giving the enquiry a finality. 

I do not consider that the Advisory Council for Hesearch in the United Hingdom can 
give assistance to Indian industries. It is almost certain that they will have their 
hands full for a number of years with the problems connected with their own industries,' 
I am afraid Indian questions are not likely to be treated as purely Indian probleme- 
and complications may arise. It is however very desirable to have such n body in 
India, but it is likely to be very expensive. An advisory board to be of real use to the 
country should be free of red-tapism. It would be a ^rand thing if India could raise 
sufficiently large capital and form a trust and maintain a first mass researoh in^titut^ 
If India will make an effort to help itself, then I have no doubt that the Bri^sh Goyjwm- 
ment will also lend its help. At present its task is rendered doubly di ffif^dt .by 't h e' 
backward condition of the country and opposition from the manufacturer in .BUtg^laud 
whose interests are sometimes affected.. An Advisory Council for BesearcK lo^ 
Industries must therefore be promoted by the people themselves and ^ ' 

swayed by no other consideration except that of India’s interest. 


In the organization and working of any industry the part 'played by 
agency can be classified under three heads : — 

1, Expert supervision,. 

2. Sulwrdinate supervision, and 

3- Operation. 

The problem in India is to devise a scheme for the trai^fttg 
human element under these heads. ‘ ^ : 

It will be a very lon^ time before India chh h&|^ to < 
first item and it will suffice therefore if we our., 

■ .problems connected wim 
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progress in the estaUislinient of new industries, the problem of training its own experts 
our exp^te^^ simplified and till then it will be necessary to resort to other countries for 

1 do not considei- that much good has resulted or is likely to result by sending our 
^ung men to foreign countries for being trained as experts. There are many difficulties 
tPat beset the path of a young man that aspires to become an expert. Young men that 
go abroad are generally in a huriy to return liome and during the comparatively short 
time they stay outside they often -try to learn too much. The time is indeed too short 
when we considei' that in most cases these young men start without any previous 
doubtful if they ever succeed in getting an insight into the real 
business. Many labour under the delusion that a mere knowledge of a process is all 
transfer a man into an expert. This is a sad mistake. Patience and 
can make a man an expert and it is only when industries are 
actually established in our country tliat il.e elements conducive to a good training will 

**'^*^^^ these factories that our young men should look to for their 

training ft is futile to suiipose that other nalions wdll divulge the secrets of their 
trades when they know tliat we may some day compete with them. Wc^ must toil and 
nnd out Ihe secrets ourselves. 

As regards items 2 and the number required is rather large and means must be 
found to train the mem locally I n the absenc e of even a fair number of established 
industries the problem is somewhat difficult and costly. But as there is no doubt of the 
urgent need for trained men we must face the problem at some expense. 

^ mean to train,, be it 2 or 3, our object is the conversion 

of unskilled labour into skilled labour, the difference in the training under the two 
grades biung only in the details. Tf we analyse all that is comprised in the training 
w'e may classify it under two heads, namely, teaching and training. 

By leaching, I mean the preliminary stages in the c'arlier career of a worker when 
the jiros and i-ons of all the operations have to be explained with a view to developing 
his powers of observalion and assimilation. During this period he is engaged onlv in 
standard exercises, the aim being more 1o familiarize him wilh the tools and their 
applications All rcffinemcnis are purposely left out. T have no doubt that a svstematic 
training of tins sort ^ylIl enable a youlli io ac eomiilish more in one year than what he 
would have done in three years in tlic ordinary course* of events if he had been left to 
himself. 

By training is meant ihose phastvs of training lhat could he leafned effeetivolv only 
m factories and workshops that work under c-ommereial conditions and in which the 
element of time is an important factor. The learner is old enough to reason for himself 
and be profited by the example of his experienced brethren. More attention is also 
paid to details and refinemenis. I have no doubt that a systematic training of this 
sort will enable a youth, to accomplish more in one vear than what he would liave 
done m three years in the ordinary course of events, if' he had been left to himself. 

TJnfortiinately it is not possible to draw^ a clear line to demarcate where one ends 
and the other begins. It has to be left to the individual’s judgment. It is not the 
same even in all industries. But a recognition of the principle tliat there is a limitation 
to what can be taught in schools is the chief tiling. 

I am of opinion that Government must undoubtedly undertake industrial education 
and for this purpose they must establish industrial schools in the same w-ay as they 
do in the case of general education. What particular industries should bo taught must 
bo decided after taking local i-onditions into consideration. But there, is no doubt that 
Government must rec<ignise their responsibility in tbe matter. Bvery large town should 
|»ossess an industrial school in wdiich one or two industries are taught. 

The question of practical training is really the sphere of the industries themselves. 
Where factories exist the youths who have undergone preliminary training in industiial 
schools w’ill find no diffii-uity in gaining admission into these institutions anti acquiring 
practical efficiency. But unfortunately in Intlia, the facilities for this kind of training 
are very limited at present and the jieojile look to the Government to come to the rescue. 

For this purpose, T strongly advocate that Government should start a certain number 
of m6del trade schools for selected industries. These schools should be laid out as so 
many miniature factories so that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to 
factory training. 

It should not be pupposed that such a training can produce finished w'orkmen. But 
there is no c]^uestion that this .w ould solve tlie labour jirohlem to no small extent, foi- it 
will be admitted that the man who starts an industry will find his work much easier 
than if'would have been the case if he had to rely on altogether untrained labour. 

Tha nature of the training must necessarily be different for the two classes of men 
and in the clear understanding of what is essential a good deal of the success of the 
undertaking depends. We must aim at producing a class of men best fitted for their 
respectrte functions. In Mysore the Chamara j endra Technical Institute has been 
started for the training of nien coming under class 3 and the Bangalore Mechanical 
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Engineering- School, for the training of men under class 2. The Chamarajendra Tech- 
nical Institute trains boys, in arts, industries and crafts. It is divided into two depft^r-t;- 
ments, viz. — 

(1} Industries and Crafts, 

(2) Arts. 

The curriculum in the Industries and Crafts Department is mostly practical 
but an hour daily is devoted to drawing and general education, viz., reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Boys whose ages are between 13 and 16 are admitted, preference being 
given to boys who possess some elementary knowledge of reading and writing. The 
period o^training is one of five years. They arc also given scholarships varying from 
Its. 2 to Ws. 6. 

This department is divided into 2 sections, viz., the training section and the work- 
shop section. In the training section which covers a period of 3 years the boys are given 
standard exercises and their work is very closely supervised by the teachers. They also 
attend the class room for one hour daily where they learn drawing, readings writing 
and arithmetic. This period corresponds to what I mean by “ teaching.'' 

"When the boys have attained a certain amount of ])roficiency they are transferred 
to the workshop section for a couple of years where they work with more advanced 
workmen and are paid wages for work done. This corresponds to practical training. 
Being limited in its operations the workshop section in the Institute does not afford 
the same scope for training as a large private workshop. B\it there is no question that 
the feature of payment for work done acts as a stimulus and gives the training a more 
practical nature. If wo had suitable private workshops this section could be abolished. 

The Mechanical Engineering School at Bangalore is devoted to the training of men 
coming under class 2 and it trains them in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
motor mechanics. The course is one of 3^ years, out of which 2^ years are spent in the 
school and one year outside in a recognised workshop or factory. 

The usefulness of the school will be considerably enhanced if we add to it another 
branch, viz., “ chemical engineering.’* 

Boys whose standard of education is not less than the 3rd form are eligible for 
admission. They work from 7-30 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval of 2 ^ hours at midday. 
On an average it fnay be stated that the boy spends two hours daily for drawing and 
class-room work and the rest in the school workshop. There are 150 students on the roll. 
Boys who are natives of Mysore do not pay any school fees. But students coming from 
outside have to pay Its. 3 per month in addition to a lump sum of Bs. 20 per year 
as workshop fees. 

Government awards 20 scholarships of Its, 8 each every year tenable for the 
•whole period. But in the case of students who are sent outside Bangalore for their 
practical course, the scholarship is exchanged for a subsistence allowance of Rs. 12 or 15. 

The curriculum of studies has been divided into two grades higher and lower, 
specially with a view to suit the conditions prevailing where hoys of vaiying 
general educational qualifications are admitted. Students whose educational qualifica- 
tion. corresponds to the fifth form and below are admitted to the lower grade, while the 
students of the sixth form and above are admitted into the higher grade. The essential 
diflPerence in the courses is that in the higher grade there is a little more of book work; 
but care is taken that the boy’s head is in no case stuffed with a mass of useless matter. 
A conspicuous feature in the school is that from the beginning the dignity of labour 
is impressed upon the minds of the students and all tendencies to prefer the desk to 
the work-bench is discouraged. The results have been so far encouraging and there is 
reason to be glad that the school has been able to produce the right sort of boys. 

As regards the agency for the management of these schools there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion. There is no doubt that a student of industries would be better 
off if he was under the supervision of men who are familiar with the industrial world. 
If we adopt my classification of the periods into “ teaching " and “ training " it will 
be readily admitted that the second period, viz., training " must as a matter of course 
be under the supervision of the Director of Industries who alone can provide the neces- 
sary facilities. But as regards the “ teaching ” institutions, a good many are of opinion 
that they may remain in the Educational Department. But I consider that it is not the 
best arrangement. It will be far better if the industrial education can be put on an 
independent basis under a first class educational oflScer with special experience in this 
line. As the department will be too small to be constituted into a separate one it may, 
with advantage be attached to the Industries Departraept. But* I consider that it is 
very essential that the methods pursued in the “ teaching ” schools should be in the 
hands of men who know how to shape young minds. They m-qst no doubt knew their 
trades well, but that they should be good educationalists is even more important. 

The development of industries in any country is of vital importance to it. But 
unfortunately owing to external competition the problem of fostering ite growth in a 
bac kward country becomes complicated and is not free from political considerations. 
Whatever assistance Government can render has to be decided after due consid^^tion 
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of these mfluences. There are however directions in which no such difficulties need 
exist and there is no doubt that a Government Department will hnd free and ample 
scope in those directions. It is therefore desirable to dehne beforehand the limitations 
to the activities of the Department of Industries and unless this is done the woih of the 
department is not likely to develop on sound lines. Half-hearted endeavours and 
unfinished experiments leave a very bad impression behind and breed discontent in the 
minds of the people. The policy of the department should not change with the personnel. 

1 am afraid that at present a good deal of misconception exists as regards the working of 
the department and people are led to hope far too much. A list of industries which the 
department is prepared to develop should be published and the department itself should 
be organised for these specific industries. 

As regards those industries the promotion of which is fettered by other factors, such 
as fiscal, political and commercial, much good can be done if a settlement could be 
arrived at. There is no doubt that such questions can be best dealt with by an Advisory 
Board consisting of experts and business-men. Once such difficulties in the matter of 
any particular industry has been solved satisfactorily. Government ought to find no 
difficulty in taking it up under their care. If the Advisory Board be carefully constituted 
and if it includes in it a fair number of Indians then I am sure capitalists will have 
more confidence and industries will thrive better. 

A Government Department for the promotion of industries may therefore consist of — 

1. A Director of Industries, 

2. A stafE of assistants, and 

3. An Advisory Board for the deliberation of questions. This Board should 
consist of the leading citizens and merchants. It need not necessarily be an expert body. 

The Director of Industries sliould have fairly wide powers and the department should 
have its own budget. He must be free to employ and consult experts. 

It is difficult to lay down definitely what his qualifications should be. There is no 
doubt that an officer’s fitness to occupy the position of the Director of Industries has 
to depend upon his poss^sing special qiialifications, viz., mechanical engineering, 
scientific training and business capacity. It is also essential that he should be able to 
amove with the people and win their confidence. These are the qualities not easily found 
and hence too much care cannot be exercised in the matter of selecting a suitable 
officer. 


OttAi. Evidenck, 14tii February 1917. 

Mr. C. E. Ijtyu:. — Q. You say in your note that “ unfortunately owing to external 
competition the problem of fostering the growth of industries in a backward country 
becomes complicated and is not freebvfrom political considerations.” What are you refer- 
ring to when you allude to political considerations? — A. AVhen we subsidise or when we 
give special grant to any Indian industry, it may be that you are enabling that 
industry to compete with some other established industries either foreign or home 
industry. 

Q. I do not think that one need worry oneself about foreign industries but the 
home industry in the place itself. Do you think that might become a political consider- 
ation? — A. I refer to industries in England and it may be in allied countries also. 

Q. You distinguish between a demonstration factory and a pioneer factory ? — A . 
T think there is hardly any distinction between a demonstration factory and a pioneer 
factory. I do not attach much imjjortance to a demonstration factory that only shows 
how the thing can be produced. When I was writing I had in mind the fact that any 
factory could show how the thing can be produced and the important thing is to show 
how the concern can be made a financial success. 

, Q. And to what extent do you think that a factory like this should be continued 
in order to train the staff? — A. I would not lay down any hard and fast rule. Sujmose a 
factory has been in good working order for about a dozen years or ten years, I dare 
say that by that time it would be possible to train a set of men who will form a nucleus 
for a bigger army of men for similar work. 

Q. The obvious objection taken by several witnesses to Government maintaining 
a pioneer factory beyond the point at which they have shewn it to be commercially 
successful is that they will be unfairly competing with any other concern that may start 
and that they may also deter other private concerns from starting for fear of Government 
competition? — A. Buf at the ^ame time there is this object to be kept in view, namely 
the training of men locally. And for that purpose we ought to continue the factory 
for some time longer th{tn the stage at which it can be taken to be commercially success- 
ful. As soon as wo find that we have got enough men trained in the country I am quite 
willing that the factory should cease to be a Government factory. 

Q. Can you suggest any means for minimising the objection between such a factory 
kept on for that purpose, namely a pioneer factory for instructional purposes, and the 
private conctelffis thart may be started? — .4, J would see that the rule is laid down, that 
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a pioneer factoi^ should not be on a big scale, .more than* what is neectosaiy 4e utaJM 4% 
a lair working mctory^. It need not be a regular concern run with df makui^ a 

huge profit. ^ . 

' It Was stated by a witness this morning that instead of employing outside ^eaprats 
to work Cut and show how the processes should be done, it was better for the men ..to 
work out the thing themsel-res in a pioneer factory without Suro^an expert assistance? 
— A. 1 do not think 1 shall adTocate such a policy. What 1 would- say is that -if we have 
not got an expert in the country, u real expert. We ought to ^port one. -The -expert 
should be put in charge of the pioneer factory and he must train the local men-. 

Q. The witness* point of view was this. If is much easier to get an effective factoi^ 
training and also training in the responsibility of the business -for the Indian staff in 
cases where they work out the thing for themselves in a pioneer factory. And he also 
stated that he personally received very little assistance from ' European experts because 
the local difficulties that they had to deal with were just as difficult for them as they 
were for the Indian experts? — A. I don’t consider that we can dispense with experts 
altogether as suggested but what I would ^int out is this. I do not think that any 
amount of tuition in a pioneer factory would really make' a man an expert in the real 
sense. We could train him up to a certain point and afterwards he will have to work out 
his problems for himself. He must learn the thing by bitter practical experience. Then 
he will gain real confidence and become a good expert. I do not think it is right that 
a man who has been under a pioneer expert for two or three years should call himself 
an expert. I think he will have to work for four or five years longer on his o-^m resources. 
He must begin in a subordinate position and then gradually rise to more responsible 
positions. 

Q. Have you hadi any experience of State technical scholarships held in foreign 
countries? — A. I have seen some of the men who have returned from England. 

Q. What is your experience of the kind of men so produced ? — A . I have not beeif 
much impressed with the utility of the training that these students have been able to 
get in England. 

Q .In what points do you think that the training is defective? — A. Mainly in busi- 
ness ability and secondly practical ability. They do not seem to have grasped the 
details. 

Q. Do you think that they want factory or workshop experience? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is desirable that they should get such experience while they are 
in England or should they acquire it after they return to India ? In short do you want it 
before they go or after they return? — A. I -would give it before they go. When they 
come back they must have their eyes open and they must grasp the chances as they come. 

Q. You mean that no man should go as a State technical scholar without having had 
workshop or factory experience in a subject so far as India could give it? — A, That is 
my view. 

Hon*ble Sir F'azulbhoy Currimbhoy. — Q. From your experience you think that you 
do not want a man to go abroad for training. Take for instance' sugar. Don’t you think 
that experts might be. sent -to Java to learn the system there? — A. I only say that in 
cases where the thing cannot be learnt locally one has to go to foreign countries. 

Q. With regard to giving primary technical education do you thmk that the 'Gk>v- 
emment ought to establish workshops in connection with a technical institute or should 
they be worked separately? — A. As regards the training of men I have got my own 
view of the matter. What we have been doing in Mysore is this. We t^e -the boys 
when they are 12 or 13 years of age. We keep him in school for three years and during 
the school period they are made to go through standard exercises. They are supervised 
very closely by the teachers and then they are also given a certain amount of elementary 
education discipline and drill and a few things like that. After they have been in* that 
section for about three or three years and a half, then we send him to what we call tHb 
'^workshops section where they work along with men who are paid daily wages. The hoys 
are -also placed in a position to eai*n some wages. The amount of work turned out by 
them is valued and -^en they are paid accordingly by the Government. The ^pezin'- 
iendent of the school pays them. In that way we nave been able to hasten the progress 
of the boy. But all the same even after the. three or five years I do n,pt opnsidpr ft boy 
a fully trained journeyman. He has still to go through some period of apmrentioeship 
in some of the bigger webshops. Our idea in teaching the boys in the simobt is timt 
each boy will receive more individual attention and that the experience that ' the boy 
acquiree in this' way will fit him to grasp things much better later on; ."WTuwroaa if we 
take away t^ boy soon, hie is not able io. grasp things easily as ^wers 4 ^ 
have not been- developed.^ X think that is what we have found^here. ^^i^tiQn 

end training and supervision *we were able to train much better xpe* " - - 

Sir T€Ua*r^Q. Ximderstaud that^the Mysore State .has.gjv e e p y^ lpeahi ps 

to students for bw^ ;train<^. fox; in. the - vaxioiis . .dsfNSttmeuhpu -of 

eupb scholar: not got iiie jooi^plote 
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Q. BougrlilyP — A, Very nearly about a couple of dozeu. ^ 

^ It ^®T® returned have they found employment in the State Some 

oz Znem nave ^ot in. fvot many. 

Q. ^^t are those that have found employment doing P — A. They have found em- 
ployment in the branch in which they have been trained. 

hapi^n that a man who has been trained in electrical engineering has 
been m^e an accountant? — A. I ^all have to refer to statistics. 

—A in Electrical Works. Have they returned P 

Are th^ all ^ployed now? If so, what satisfaction are they giving? — A Thev 
are g^yi i^ good satisfaction. .7 & © j 

in them P— 4 . That is what I Hear. I am not personally 

Q. H^e any of them been put in executive posts? — A. There is one for instance 
He IS a cheif op^ator in Sivasamudram. He is one of the local graduates sent to 
America for training. After receiving the training he served a period of probation for 
about or six years. He is now in charge in Sivasamudram 

Q. Ho you know how long he has been there? — A. Three years. 

Str F, H. Stei^rt. Q. You refer to a technical institute and a mechanical engi- 
^ Vr ? Are they under the Department ^of 

Industries?— A. IJnder the Inspector-General of Education. But the Government have 
appointed a committee of which I am the President. We act as a sort of Advisory Com- 
mitt^ to the Inspector-General of Education in the matter. 

X* ^ suppose he accepts your advice? — A. As a rule he does. 

Q. How long has that institute been in existence? — A. For about nearly four years. 

• A.nd how long has the Department of Industries been in existence P — A About 

four years. 

.. then refer to a course at the Mechanical Engineering school. You say that 

the course is of three years and a half and that two years and a half are spent in some 
^ognized school and that one year is spent outside in a recognized workshop or factory? 
Where does this one year come in P — A . At the end. ^ 

Q. You would attach great importance to practical training? — A. Yes. 

Q; suggest that Government should) start a certain number of model schools 

tor selected mdustries and that these schools should be laid out as so many miniature 
^ctories 80 that the training afforded may be as similar as possible to factory training ? 
Don t you think that it is much better to have the man in an actual factory where he has 
wages? — A. That is what I mean that these schools should be organized as 
actual factories. . 


be a real working factory. 
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Sanctioned scale of estahlishment of the Depafrinien.t of Industries and 
Commerce, Mysore, Bangalore. 

Baecnti/ve — 

1 Dir^tor on Rs. 2,500. 

2 Assistant Directors on Rs. 500 — 50 — 800. 

3 •Superintendents on Rs. 200 to Rs. 400 and 6 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

^ 8 MLechanical Engineers on Rs. 100 — ^200 and 3 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

"2 Assistant Superintendents on Rs. 100 and 2 peons on Rs. 8 each. 

6 Mechanics on Rs. 50 — 100. 

6 Mechanics on Rs. 30 — 60.. 

3 Drivers on Rs. 25. 

Offi ^ — * m 

1 Manager on Rs. 150. 

L Shorthand iypist on Rs. 75. 

L Draftszpan on Rs. 80. 
t; Statis^eal elefk* on Rs. «50. 

L Aocputant cm Rs. 40. 
i dmrk on Rs. 30. , 

I Reoord.r]E®«P®r Bs- 20^ 

L ^ftender on Rs. 10. 

I "lOnfladanon Rs.. T2. 

1 O^oloHPvder^ ofn Be. lO. 
t Reoise-b# Rs. 8 each. 
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SpecidUaU-^ 

1 Tile £xpert on Bs. 450 and 2 peons on Bs. 8 each. 
1 Soap Expert on Bs. 250. 

1 Dyeing Exx>ert on Ba. 100. . 

1 Button Expert on Be. 100. 

1 Textile Assistant on Bs. 200 — ^25 — 300. 


WiTiCESS No. 276. 

Mb. C. Bangakatba Bao Sahib, AasiatarH Director of Industries, Mysore State. 

WBixrraiN EvinsNCB. 

1 have been in close touch with the industrial work in the Mysore State for the 
past four years as Secretary to the Industries and Commerce Committee, and recently 
as Assistant Director of Industries and Commerce. 

I am a Director on behalf of the Mysore Ghovernment of the Mysore Cotton Seed 
Oil Company in the promotion of which I took a considerable amount of interest. The 
practicability of establishing this industry on a commercial basis in Mysore was 
lavourably reported upon by the Director of Industries,, and the Government promised 
to subscribe TOr one-sixth of the share capital. In spite of these inducements for sub- 
scription, it was exceedingly difficult to persuade the public to subscribe the 
share capital (three laldis). On the other hand when the prospectus of the Mysore 
Bank was issued, the required caoital of 10 lakhs was subscribed within a very short 
time. 1 wus intimately connected with both these schemes and I found people were 
more willing to subscribe to the bank shares than for the shares of the cotton seed 
oil company, although it was well known thalt both the schemes were viewed sympathe- 
tically ny Government. I am certain that for the promotion of new industries or 
industries with which the people are not familiar, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain 
private capital. 

The operations of a bank are fairly well known and when the scheme for a bank 
was issued with some concessions from Government, the public lent their financial 
support very readily. In regard to the industrial scheme of cotton seed oil extraction 
with which the people are not familiar, the support of Government waJs not of much 
value. The people were inclined to suspect that Government knew nothing about it and 
their support was not considered sufficient evidence of the soundness of the proposed 
undertaking. 

I consider it essential that Government should recognise that the pioneering oi 
industries is one of the most potent means of encouraging the industrial advancement 
of the country. The Government of Mysore have indicated the circumstances under 
which indu8tnes%iay be pioneered as follows: — 

(1) The preliminary investigations conducted with a view to test the financial 
prospects of the indust^ should indicate, that prima fctcie, the industry can be estab- 
lish^ with success in Mysore. 

(2) The industry should be such as would help in the utilisation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the State or to be likely to increase the wealth and. 
well-being of the people. 

(3) The financial position of the Gtevemment permits of such an experiment 
being teied without resort to borrowed funds for the purpose, and the magnitude of the 
operations is not so large as to cause embarrassment m case of failure. 

I consider that these rules also hold good in the larger field of British India subject 
to the condition lhat Government should pioneer Ihe industry only after » it 
hM been ascertained by inquiry or otherwise that no private capitalist or company is 
willing to do so. 

Imder present conditions in India, the industries that obtain the ready financial 
support of the Indian public are chiefly of two kinds : — 

(1) Earge industries^ the details of which are thoroughly standardised, started 
.by oonmani^ with influential names on the directorate, tuch as a <K>tton mill. 

1 11 regMffd to these concerns their establishment and successful working is mainly 
a question of l^aanoe and business ability. ^ - 

J 2) Smtdl industries in which the operations are more or fesi famfliar, such as 
ling and cotton ginning. Gapital is very readily javailable Jor industries 
that fall into this class, so ^at there are more gins at Davangma, the cotton Growing 
centre of the State, and more rice ‘st Mysore, than are necessary te deal with 

the raw cotton and paddy available at these places. « / 

Industries su^ as the ma n u f acture of paper from bamboo, des^ns6t|W 
qf wood, or those ooneSImed in the complete utilisation of l£e pmdtuflM l^n iM Bdhdn, 
whmh simuld be started if the naturid resouroeei of the oountr^ ^umld bo fd||y diw^^ed. 



iiaye no chance of obtaining* j>nblic support unless pioneered by Oovemment.' ' - It -is 
owmg to considerations of this nature that the Government of Myisore have* decided 
to pioneer soap manufacture and button-making* in the State. 

The problems that new industries have to solve in order to ^ successfully estabHsh 
themselves in a market such as India, open to the whole world, are so varied that no 
matter how satisfactory any industry may i^pear on paper or however certain it may be 
that it may prove to be profitable ultimatevy^ it is ve^ doubtful if it will beg^n to pay 
from the start. I may give as an example the manuncture of matches. Experts have 
repeatedly asserted that the Indian forests can supply wood from which matches at- least 
equal to the variety imported from Japan can be made, and yet no match-factory has 

yet been able to pay. TJie industry has been tried in various places for over twenty 

years without any satisfactory result. 

I believe that, a new mdustry must generally expect to meet with considerable 
difiOLculties before it has successfully adjusted itself to the Indian environment, and 
that it is certain that the results are not likely to come up to the financial expectations 
of the -promoters even if there should be no actual losses due to miscalculations want 
of experience, and unforeseen circumstances, and I consider that such poor return 

or losses should be borne by Government in the interests of the general industrial 

development of the country. 

In regard to thei methods of Government assistance, 1 consider that all the methods OoT«nutt«nt 
referred to in question 6 are suitable, the special manner in which any particular in- 
dustry or business should be encouraged varying according to the circumstances 
of each case. They are the recognised methods of Government assistance in other 
countries and thfere is no reason why they should not be adopted in India. I shall deal 
with them briefly. 

(1) 4" (2) Money grants ^ bounties arui subsidies . — The Government of Mysore have 
promised to pay half the working expenses of the Mysore Bank not exceeding Rs. 10,000 
per annum for five years and to deposit a sum of 5 lakhs per annum in the bank without 
interest for a period of 10 years. The total money value of the concessions to Govern- 
ment is about Rs. 2,26,000. It is certain that without this concession the bank would 
never have been established. But the benefits the bank has already conferred on the 
mercantile interests undoubtedly justify this expenditure of the tax-payer’s money. The 
foreign trade of Mysore before the bank wais established was mainly financed from 
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disposal of the mercantile community. 

the period: for which the concessions are granted I have no doubt that a large portion of 
the foreign trade, about 12 crores, will be financed by local capital. 

(3) Guaranteed dividends for a limited peri ^. — The guaranteeing of dividends 
was most successfully adopted by the Government of India for the extension of railways. 
Such a liability, is in my opinion, justifiably incurred when private capital is require^ 
on a very large scale for works tnat are of permanent benefit to the county. The 
establishment of land banks to deal with the question of the permanent agricultural 
and industrial improvement of the country will only be possible if Government guaran- 
tee interest on the capital required. Both the Government of Egypt and that of Japan 
promoted the establishment of land banks by j^aranteeing interest on the capital. 

(4) Loans voitK or without interest . — The question of loans without interest has 
already been dealt with. Loans with interest should also be given. The loans granted 
by the Mysore Government in the nature of takavi, which I shall deal with later on, for 
industrial and agricultural improvement are granted at 6^ per cent. About 24 lakhs of 
rupees have been granted^by (^vernment since this scheme was inaugurated about three 
yearis egp. 

(5) Supply of TTULchinery . — Supply of machinery on the hire-purchase system is a 
'^ell-recognised method of promoting the introduction of mechanical appliances. It has 
been adopted with advantage, I understand, in Hungary and Japan. It is largely 
resorted to in Mysore for the introduction of power-driven lift irrigation plants and for 
rice-hulling, sugarcane crushing, oil-milling, cotton-ginning, etc. The total value of 
the machinery uistalled under the hire-purchase scheme up to the end of 1915-16 is 
Rs, r,06,796i4-O.* 

(6) Provision of pa/rt of the share oamtal . — The Government o^Mysore have 
subscribe about Rs. 60,000 which is equivalent to half the paid up /Xmital, in the 

.Mysore Tannery. Ifdhis assistance had not been given the tannery 'would have ceased 
'to exist. The industry is doin^ very well now. , ^ * 

Q) Ouaranteea Government purchase .— is no doubt that the guaranteed 
purcha'se of products is* one of the most important methods in which industries can be 
Snoouraged. Although witnesses are enjoined to confine themselves to their personal 
experimoe, the immense importance of the subject is my excuse for quoting the follow- 
ing TextrsMst from iha ** Royal Bdbnomio journal ” (March 1911) in regard to the results 





which ^is method of aiBBistance has broiqfht about in Hungary . In Hungary, where 
home products of an “ adequate ** character are to hand, they must in all cases be given 
preference over foreign; products. It is stated that of 27^ mill ion crowns appropirialed 
by the State authorities in one year for public contracts over 24 million crowns were . 
paid for articles produced in Hungary. Tne writer concludes as follows : 

“ The effect produced by the provision relating to public contracts may be _ 
** said to be a universal one. Numerous manufacturers and independent craftsmen have 
“ the orders placed with them the State and Municipal Authorities to thank for 
“ securing work that enables them to thrive and prosper.** 

I consider there should be complete Government control wherever there is Govern- 
ment assistance. In return for the assistance promised by them to the babik, the Gov- 
ernment of Mysore require among other things that the President of the Board of 
Directorate of the bank should be appointed with their approval, that the accounts of the 
bank should be audited by a person appointed by them and that the bank should 
“ give due consideration to any advice that may be tendered by Government concerning 
the management of the business and employment and investment of the funds of the 
bank *’. It does not, of course, follow that this control should be exercised. So far as 
I know. Government have had no occasion to tender any advice to the bank under the 
last clause. 

T consider that the factories pioneered by Government should be closed, as soon 
as it is established that the chances of their successful establishment are very remote. 
In regard to successful ventures they may be handed over to private enterprise as soon 
as it appears that private enterprise can develop the industry quite as successfully. It 
would probably be advisable ftir Government to retain a large measure of control to 
prevent the new industry meeting with undue competition and to jjrovide such assist- 
ance in the matter of exjiert aid, financial support, as may be required to develop the 
indi’stry fully. 

4!Wk»TiirtilM In Before attempting to answer other questions, I shall briefly consider the rules in 

Mysor*. ^ force in Mysore for the encouragement of the use of machinery for agricultural and 

industrial operations and the results achieved hitherto. 

Loans of money may be granted under these rules for any of the following 
purposes : — 

(i) Purchase and erection of machinery for agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, ordinarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in each case. 

(ii) The construction of wells and tanks, of mills,, warehouses and other 'structures 
necessary for agricultural and industrial operations. 

(iii) The provision of raw material, working capital or appliances, other than 
those specified above required for the carrying on of industrial operations, ordinarily 
up to a limit of Rs. 5,000 in each case. 

Loans for the purchase of machinery are sanctioned only when the Director of 
Industries or other comnetent professional adviser considers the machinery selected as 
^suitable for the purpose for which it is proposed to be applied. If I'equested by the 
borroww, the Department of Industries will undertake the erection of the work for which 
the loan is sanctioned and hand it over to him in good working order. 

All loans carry interest of per cent and ai*e repayable in fixed annual instal- 
ments discharging" both principal and interest. The time allowed for repayment is 
fixed by the Director of Industries and Commerce subject to the limitation of a period of 
5 years in the case of loans for industrial purposes and seven years in the case of loans 
for agricultural purposes. The loans are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

The most important provisions of these rules are those which relate to the scrutiny 
to which all applications are subjected. This scrutiny is of two kinds, namely, (1) 
that the interests of Government are protected, (2) that the party availing himself 
of the concessions offered by Government is not embarking upon an unsound scheme. 

(1) The interests of Government are protected by the security of immoveable 
property that is required from every applicant. The property should be at least equi- 
valent in value to the loan applied for and in cases where the loan is for more than 
Rs. 2,500 the property is valued by a special officer attached to the Department of 
Industries. There is "no doubt that this special valuation by an experienced officer 
deputed for the purpose instead of the /application's being florwardted >o Revenue 
Officers for being dealt with in the usual course ensures a stricter examination of the 
security offered besides facilitating the disposal of the applications much more quickly. 
In the matter of loans for machinery Government interests are further protected by the 
fact that the machine]^ purchased is one that is readjly salealble should it become* 
necessary to realise the loan. 

(2) The examination into the soundness of the scheme p2*(mosed by the borrower 
is ensured by the powers and responsibilities of the Director of Industries, in regard 
to these loans. The borrower is entitled to the advice of the department free of charge 
even before he makes , a formal application for loan. The application is made io the 
Diiector of Industries and the machinery is selected by this officer. The borrower is 
entitled to ask this officer to instal the plant. for him and hand it over to him in working 
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a si ^a.rcane crushing plant and a rice-huUe “ 
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due were Bs. 6,O82-8-0l &f^08-4-ll towards interest and the arrears 

_ industries which ha've either been set ui> or de'velo'nfid xd-J+Vi +im nvr^ .-..c i 

the Department are of varied character. They inS^de (1) pumping inst^la- 
rice-huUers, (4) oil mills, (5) /rinting pULf^, (?) faw ^11^ 
(7) mnding mills, (8) sdk twisting mUls, (9) flour mijl^ (10) hosieW factoiw etc 
aame^di^filt^ the advantages that the borrowers have obtained^rom t?em there is 
obtaining accurate information as the applicants are naturally unwiUing 
i? accounts to be inspected. There is however, no doubt that except 

S ^?£f ^ ^ ^ which allusion will presently be made, a large majoritv have 

® ^ mention a few instancis. ^dBTson 

Muniappa in Bangalore by the Department in 1914 
with a loan of Bs* 10,000 sanctioned by Government. Xn a single vear betwoon 

12,000 bags of honge ^eed^ were crushed^by 

md the oil and cake were sold for Rs. 80,818. The working expenses' were (1) ele<^tric 
wages and workmen Bs. 1,036 and (f) Swood and oV Bs. 940 
making the out of p^ket expenses Bs. 62,401 leaving. a gross profit of Bs. 18,417. 

^umin^ that Bs. 6,000 should be deducted for office expenses, pay of manager, 
lepiwiati^ and repairs, Mr. Muniyappa realized a net profit of Bs. 12,000 equivalent 
2 P®5 capital outlay of Bs. 30,000. During the year l3l6, Mr. 

tt^iyappa paid Bs. 84,000 for honge seeds and realized Bs. 1,16,000 by^ sale of oil and 
?? oii S? expenses ^amounted to Bs. 6,886, leaving a gross profit of ovel* 

Bs.- ic6,000. 

The cc^perat^ society at Bannur which was just referred to as having obtkined 
a loan of Bs. 22.000 for a jaggery boiling plant and a rice-huller is conducting its 
biismeas under the general direction of the Department of Industries and Commerce and 
^ accounte are available for inspection. Work was first started by hulling paddy in 
.pecember 1916 and up to the end of December* last year, 4,218 candies of paddy were 
hulled by the society. Jaggery boiling was commenced in November 1916 and by the 
end of the year 1,136 maunds of jaggery had been made. The total income realized 
by the society was Bs. 4,528-4-0 and the total working expenses on wages fuel etc. 
were Bs. 2, 40D- 16-(y leaving a gross profit of Bs. 2,122-6-0^. * * 

' •A yory typical instance is that of Mr. Basappa of Sunswadi village, Shimoga district, 
«rho has set Tip a pumping installation and sugarcane crushing mill at the advice of 
Department "^th his own capital. His pumping plant commands about 60 acres 
ddf land about a third of which was hitherto obtaining a precarious supply of water from 
a tnaA and was gelding a poor paddy crop. His lands are situated on the banks of the 
Th^ga riyer and^ the pumping plant has done away with all difficulties in regard to water- 
entire ipi^llation including the sugar mill has cost him Bs. 7,500 and he 
imm of Bs. 6,000 in constructing a small distributing channel and 
in iMpaxing his lands. Ho has practically realized no return on all this outlay as yet 
has grown a ^lendid sugarcane crop on 22 acres of his land during this year 
* Sp4 realise a gross return of about Bs. 9,000 from it.. 

of the results obtained frem a sug^ mill set up by the co-opera- 
Bolar district, may be mentioned. Sugarcane crushing 
' ^n ^e 4^ FebroaiTr 1915 and by the 19th March all the 

~ Ip^lity wat crushed yielding 4,324 maunds. The cost of 

expenses were Mb. 751 as against Bs. 1,391 which 
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represented tbn 

the yield from tilie potw hei^ esthaudied to 1^ p» 

from the ordinary mill driToa W bnllook power. X quote' below I 
regara to the woAing of this mill from the annual report of the Scoiar Dirtno 
submitted to the Mysore Sconomio Conference last vear. . > 

** Mr. Xiakshmana Beddi, Patel of Sabbenahaili, who is also the Pmident ;of 
co-operative society, re]mrts that 4,324 maunds of jaggery were procured, the^ was 
** a saving of Bs. 600 in the working charges and a profit of Bs. 1,1&0 for 3,324 niaunds 
“ 80 I 4 , over and above what could have been got from the country crushing mill and 
1,000 maunds of jaggery are still remaining with him, without being smd, as the 
market for jaggery has gone down. He adds that the people of those parts are 
** satisfied that the concern is a profitable one. 

“ The cost of this installation was about Bs. 13,000 the Government advancing 
** Bs. 12,000. This is the first installation started on co-operative lines in India, ae 
** Mr. Ghatterton was pleased to remark on the opening day. Bvery ^praise is due to 
** Mr. Lakshmana Beddi for being the pioneer of such an undertaking in this district.” 


I have alluded above to some cases of failure which have undoubtedly occurred. 
I hope I may preface my remarks on this head by alluding to a circumstance ir 
which I took some action. Mr. Muniyappa who set up his Anderson Oil Bxpeller in 
July 1914 began business by crushing ground-nut and was exceedingly pleased with the 
work his plant turned out. He soon turned his attention to honge seed which his machine 
also crushed quite satisfactorily. Although Mr. Muniyappa was himself quite satisfied 
it appeared to the Director of Industries that Mr. Muniappa did not make any profits 
owing to his being in chronic need of money. The Director requested me to audit Mr. 
Muniyappa’s accounts. I found that for the three months Mr. Muniappa had worked 
his plant he had lost over Bs. 1,000 owing to the fall in the price of ground-nut and 
also owing to his not working the plant up to its full capacity. He was working the 
mill for about 8 hours a day and his working charges were excessively heavy. I found 
that with a very moderate increase in his working expenses he could work the mill for 
24 hours and realize a handsome profit. Mr. Muniyappa was not slow to recognize 
this advantage and began to work his mill from 20 to 24 hours a day with the result 
that he earned something like 40 per cent on his capital outlay within a year. 

The installation of industrial machinery does not automatically result in handsome 
profits. The leisurely habits of doing business, which did not matter when production 
was on a small scale, become dangerous directly machinery is installed. To work indus- 
trial machinery to their full capacity, a greater working capital and a larger supply 
of labour will be required. Even if a revolution in one’s ousiness habits is soon effected 
the other requirements for working machinery successfully are difficult to come by. To 
cite Mr. Muniappa’s case once again no one would advance him money to enable him 
to expand his business. The Mysore Bank was suspicious of this venture and would not 
help him. As I knew that the business was perfectly sound, I obtained the necessary 
accommodation from a friendly capitalist. 

In a few instances, the installation of machinery has not been financially successful 
— there has been no case in which the plant has failed to carry out the work it was set 
up to perform — because for various reasons the machinery has not been worked to its 
full capacity. Again in some pumping installations, the parties seem to have thought 
that all they had to do was to obtain water and everything would go on alright. T^®^ 
never apparently realized that money had to be expended on the construction of distri- 
butary channels, preparation of land, manure for intensive cultivation, etc. In several 
cases where all this had not been foreseen there has been great loss. 


There is, however, no doubt that these rules have conferred a great benefit on the 
country. They have promoted the establishment of Br number of mechanical pl^ts in 
a variety of industrial processes and familiarized the people all over the Stote with thq 
advantages of using machinery. They have stimulated, the use of private Capital in indus- 
trial adventures, for instances have not been wanting where private capital has been 
promptly employed in an undertaking which an enterprising man had pTOved to^ be 
successful with capital borrowed from Government. There are now about 110 installations 
set up either with borrowed caf)ital or private resources in different parts of the jState 
and every one of them is a centre of industrial and business knowl^ge to the people 
living in the neighbourhood. 

A multiplication of such mechanical plants studded across the whole country, dealing 
more especially with industrial processes in which increftse in ntimber of plants does 
not mean decrease in profits, such as, pumping plants, sugar mills, will, I feel sure, 
promote the material well-being of the country and create a real ^dustrtal atmosphere. 

It is, of course, not necessary that the mechanical plants which Qovemment 
assistance should be given should always be small or that th^ shoi^ld he conpl^ed in 
undertakings of such a non-competitive character as a pumping instaJlaAicm. If it is 
one that expert investigation shows has a very good chance of success it should be pcNMdble 
to obtain aid from Government towards, its ealiwlishment. 
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Except m one caae where the fuel resources of do ^ question 

the juice extracted by working the machinery to its^full aniple, and all 

dealt with without any increase in out-of-p^ket exnenses ^ was capable o£ being 

cheapen the cost of production. The denar^ent f ?*>weT-miUing had failed to 
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insxi^te, fusa, and it is only necessary to briefly indicate the results achieved. 

+ which four have until now \>een erected in different 

p^ts ol tne e>tate by (^vernment met at first with considerable opposition partly occa- 
sioned by the inexperience of the subordinates of the Department in the manud!acture 

jc-ggcry. The advantages of this system of manufacture has generally been realized 
and the opposition has largely died down. One of the Ciovemment installations has 
been purchased by a private individual and three private installations have been set 
up apai^ from the two plants erected by co-operative societies to which reference has 
already been made. 


The installation can be set up at a cost of Rs. 12,000 and will deal with about 
100 acres of cane in a season. With the aid of the takavi rules in force the capital 
required is easily obtainable by private individuals or co-operative societies and under 
the system of sugarcane cultivation generally practised in the State a large number 
of places will be available where such installations can be profitably set up. 

The mills yield about 10 per cent more ^i<^e than that obtainable in bullock driven 
mills and the working expenses are low. They amount to about 4 annas per maund 
(26 lb.) of jaggery maide when the total quantity dealt with a season is only 12,000 
maunds. As the mills awe capable of producing at least 50 per cenV more jaggery the 
working expenses can be reduced much further. 

There is, however, one difficulty in regard to their installation which has not 
yet been completely surmounted. The organization necessary to keep the mills at work 
to their full capacity is very difficult to create. With n view to- surmount this difficulty 
it has been considered advisable to lease one of the Government mills this year to a 
private individual free of cost for one season so that he may be suitably compensated for 
taking measures with a view to maintain a steady supply of cane to the mill. There is 
no doubt that co-operative societies are qualified to solve this difficulty and the multi- 
plication of jjugarcane crushing plants will largely rest with them in future. 

The Government Weaving Factory is another instance ofi good work done by demons- (2) Weaving faotorj. 
tration factories. The factory contains 36 looms of which seven are fitted with jacquard 
harness. The cloths turned out are varied of character and meet with a ready sale. 

The value of the outturn per month is about Rs. 2,000. Besides the factory proper in 
whi«5h cloths for sal© are made, there are sections devoted to experimental and demons- 
tration work. A loom for weaving cloths with solid borders and a sectional wrapping and 
sizing machine have been devised in the experimental section. Over 1,000 fly-shuttle 
slays have been setup by the demonstrators in the districts. Fly-shuttle weaving has 
be^ largely popularized in the State owing to the efforts of the officials of the factory. 

The woric turned out here is of veiy superior quality and there is no doubt that consi- 
derable profits might W made if the number of looms at work is increased. Experiments 
in regard to the advantages of introducing power looms driven by electric motors in 
weavws^ houses were made but no action has hitherto been possible owing to the difficulty 
of getting machinery. In the same manner a superior quality of blankets were made 
• wi^£ loosS wool at t&e factoiy with the aid of the Bangalore mills but unfortunately 
all action in regard to the development of the woollen industry has had to be suspended 
owing ix> the war. « 

I am of opinion that it is advisable to have an Imperial Director of Indiwtriea Official ozgkniMtioD. 
for all India. It ns necessary to appoint such an officer to co-ordinate the activities 
towards industrial improvement in the different provinces. Tlus officer should be assiated 
by a staff of exports and should have power to decide the industries for which Govern- 
ment aid will Ih> given in the different provinces. A sufficient sum of money should 
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Board may be nominated once in three years but the Board shovdd have { 
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in regard to the management of the undertakings started with Govarnm^t f ~ — 
Imperial Director should bd the Chairman of the Board. 
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Beyond indicating the industries that should be investigated in the different provinoea 
and exercising supervision over the industries started with the aid of Imperial fundb, tba 
Imperial Director should have no authority over the Provincial Directors of Industries. 
The staff of 'Experts under the employment of the Government' of India should bo lent for 
service to local Ghovernments and should be subordinate during such service to the Pro- 
vincial Director of Industries. The Provincial Director should also have a local Bosotl 
constituted similar to the Imperial Board. 

1 am of opinion that with the safeguards provided in the takavi rules as they 
are in force in Mysore it is quite possible for the Presidency Banks to make loans 
under them. If the industrial development of the country should take place unhindered 
the business under them should develop largely and it is advisable that it should be 
handed over to a bank. The Mysore Bank already has, I believe, intimated its willingnesfe 
to take over this business from Government. 

There is, it seems to me, one difficulty which prevents the large extension of the 
takavi rules. The rules require the security of immovable projreriy and the security 
unifoimly required is latnd, that is burdened with no prior liability. 

It has however been frequently found that a majority of the best lands in a village 
are under a mortgage liability and this liability is generally on the increase. As ex- * 
plaind in the note * on a land bank for Mysore forwarded herewith, I find that the mort- 
gage liability doubles itself once in fifteen years in Mysore. During the year 1881-82 
the value of the mortgages effected was Rs. 24,72,000. In 1806-97 it rose to- Rs. 69,26,000 
and 1914-15 it was Rs, 1,05,34,000. The total agricultural debt in Mysore is about 7;J^ 
crores and the annual burden in the shape of interest is not less than l-i crores. In 
1893, '8ir Frederick Nicholson estimated that the agricultural debt of the Madras Presi- 
dency was about 45 crores and the annual inlerest burden about 9 crores. The debt was 
regarded as equivalent in amount to 75 per cent of the value of the entire agricultural 
crop in a year and the annual interest about 15 per cent. The mobilization of the 
capital represented by land for industrial enterprise that it is the object of the takavi 
rules to assist will not be completely successful unless the problem of agricultural 
indebtedness is tackled in some way. 

I am of opinion that a laAid bank is the only real ultimate solution. A land 
bank may be organised which will not only lend money with adequate, safeguards to 
relieve agricultural indebtedness but will also promote agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. The work done in this direction by the Central Hypothec Bank and the District 
Agricultural Banks in Japan seems to show that some similar organization can be estab- 
lished in India. It seems to me that with a guarantee of 5 or 6 per cent Brom Govern- 
ment sufficient capital can be raised for a land and industrial bank which should be 
worked in close conjunction with the Presidency Banks. I therefore venture to submit 
a copy * of my printed pamphlet on the EstablisBtnent of a Hand Mortgage Bank in 
Mysore together with a typed note * embodying my replies to some friendly criticisms 
I received on the pamphlet. I need hardly point out that the draft scheme for Mysore 
in the last pages of the pamphlet does not apply to British India. 

Before concluding my evidence, I wish to correct a possible misapprehension on •this 
subject. Although my experience in regard to industrial matters has been entirely* 
obtained from my association with work carried on under the orders of the Mysore Gov- 
ernment and frequent references are made to this work, no one except myself is 
responsible for the views expressed in this note. 


Orai. Evidence, 14th Febrtjart 1917. 

Afr. C. E. Low. — Q. With reference to your remarks •about the Mysore Bank, yon • 
sa^” that the bank has placed fifty lakhs of rupees of local capital at the disposal 'of the 
mercantile community. Has that money been obtained as deposits or as capitolP-^A. It 
includes both deposits and capital. The paid-up capital is ten lakhs, and the., balance 
forms the deposits. • 

Q. Are these long term or short term deposits? — A. I do not know. 
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Q. On what aecnrity does the bank l.„,lt ?.“ -x'^,“®®‘“*’Jisl»ed- 

proper^P— 4. It canMt lend on immovable mopert^“ on estate or immovable 

same linos as the Presidency Banks. property, it is practically worked on the 

Q. Wliat class of trade does it usuallv +rki> a o 
Q. Does it lend anything to Commerce chiefly. 

one or two instances in whi^ it refused to lend and VbLt***'’ ? ***'“k. I know 

written evidence. * ^ ha\e made a note of them in my 

Q* Does it lend vrorkmff caniital^— 4 T+ a 
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on sound linos and m a sate^biect \o Wnee ?— ““ industrial concern is run 

■know the present manager*did^8om?tlmJi^“on™lt ^'^Di^wto*'’'^! Purpose?— A. I 
was nn iiJormal way. There is no formal arra^emeni '>nt that 

CenWB^l. * co-operative credit societies y_4 . Tes, to the Co-operative 

-r , lend on pledge of jewellery and that sort of Ihintr® 1 I u i 

LtllTl^rrts’ft^^l^int.”"* “* I i^nd^tiln^gTo 

Mad^^ Bt;^/— A^’ ycs”^' Mysore Bank is run exactly on the same lines as the 

^ Mr. C. *--<?• You speak of the supply of machinei'y on hire-purchase system 

You say that the total value of the machinery installed under the hii'e-purchase scheme 
up to the end of 1915-16 is Rs. 1,06,796-4-0? — x4 . That is not the total value of the 
mactonery installed. It is a mistake. It is the total value of the money advanced 

1 advanced under the hire-purchase system .^^—4 . That is one-fourth of 

the yjaue of ^e machinery. The Government advances one-fourth and the balance is 
fumis^d by the borrower and the machinery is installed, and the whole machinery 's 
regarded as a security until the loan is paid off. 

Q. The applicant deposits with the application one-fourth of the value of the 
machinery r^uired, and he obtains the machinery on hire-purchase svstem How 
long has that been going on P — A . Four years. 

Q‘ Have you large arrears outstanding? — A. We had Rs. 6,000 arrears at the end 
of last ye^.- The total amount recoverable was about Rs. 48,000 and we recovered about 
Ks. ^,000. It includes both the hire-purchase money as well as the arrears of loans. 

Q. How do you manage about the depreciation of the article? In liow many years 
do ^u insist on such loans being repaid? — A. It is five years in the case of industrial 
machineiy and seven years in the case of agricultural machinery. 

• Q. Have you had many cases in which the plant has failed to work properly owing 
to llie fault of the botxowerP He might have neglected it? — .4. 1 know of no instances 
where the plant has not done the work that it was set up to do. I know of some 
instances where the man has not used the machine or Inns not properly benefited bv it. 

Q. Do jyou have to sell the plant in many cases? — A. We have never yet had a 
single occasion to sell. On occasions the Director had only to send a man to remove the 
machinery nnd the money was at once paid up. 

Mr, A, CTiatterton . — Q. You have got a bailiff? — ^-4. Yes, and the money is paid to 
•him when he goes for collection. 

M'r^ C. M. Low. — Q. You give us the conditions under which the loan may be grant- 
ed, that is, “ Pttrchaee Vind erection of machinery for agricultural and industrial under- 
takings, erainarily up to a limit of Rs. 10,000 in each case. The construction of wells 
and tanltt, of . mills,* warehouses and other staTictures necessary for agricultural and indus- 
tri^ operations.** Do you' observe much difference in practice between a mill 
hnilding and machinery? — A. I may at once state that practically all loans are \*nder 
the first tfianse. 
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Q, Attd Umii is, Bs; Tdifc Bfeai i* 1 

exceeaed. , \ ', ;V . • . . .• • 

Haw did Mysore Qo^enaaeai find tli&t moai^ Ifciieaieftiilj^y ' 

Sepme.^ Iiead^-^^, Yes. ^hey liitve budgeted ler it. Bo'iand|^ ' 
want is reserved in iiie ordmary . Gkrvers^ent btidget'-for loeilui; ^ ^ 

Q. Do they oredLi that head with the recoveries — A, Yes. ^ t 

Q. That is kept as a separate head? — A. Yes. It is kept as an 4^peii aooatfMu 
Q. Is it your experience that the grant of loans by giving maohmery hyy f>~ 
purchase system discourages the independent enterprise of other capitalists P — A. Slbi 

Q. Do people start enterprises of their own accord without i^yemment money as 
freely as when the Government money is available P — A. Wjiat they generally do xs> 
they apply to the Government for machinery and reserve all the capital they haver for 
working it. 

Q. Do people who can start an installation on their own accord always go “for Gov- 
ernment heipP — A. I know several instances where people have refused to go to Gov^ 
ernment because they did not wish to be in debt to Government. 

Q. Because they wished themselves to show their own wealth and independence? — 
A. Yes. 


Q. It is a sense of a little pride? — A. I should call it self-respect. 

Q. Do you think in such cases the concerns which the people start with their own 
money are more numerous or less numerous? — A. They are less numerous because the 
richer people are less numerous. 

Q. Do these people who start concerns with their own money obtain the ahsisiance 
of the Industrial Department? — A. Yes. Quite as readily. 

Q. How far do you think that a successful installation under the advice of the 
Industrial Department acts as an advertisement of the working of the Industrial Depart- 
ment in the immediate neighbourhood? — A. It is one of the most important advertise-^ 
ments. It has made the Industrial Department popular. Formerly it was always looked 
on with suspicion. 

Q. If you have ;a successful plant in one particular place, that would lead to ether 
of a similar kind to spring up in the neighbourhood? — A. Yes. That is very frequent. 

Q. How is the mechanical stafF — the technical staff — ^recruited, organised and con- 
trolled? — A. It is practically controlled by the Director of Industries. He gets a>ppli- 
cations, and tests the applicants and trains them. 

Q. Where does he train them? — A. There has been no college hitherto. When the 
department was started two or three officers of the Public Works Department were 
transferred and the Director trained them for his work and got other people as he went 
along. The first two officers were sent to Madras and they saw a number of installations 
set up there, that is, relating to the pumping and boring department. They gathered 
experience in their work and began to do work here. " 

Q. And these new officers were put under the older officers and sometimes under the 
Director? — A. The Director used to get some of the officers transferred under him. 

Q. The Industrial Department have some experimental presses and factories and 
other things which they are running. How far are they used as a means of training 
officers for the DepaJrtment ? — A . They are used as a means of training. In. regard to 
the weaving factory that we have got here, we get weavers from the mufassal and they 
are trained here and sent out as demonstrators to the villages. 

Q. For instance, you have a number of chemists attached to the Sandalwood Oil- 
Factory who are learning practical work in the Factory. Is a similar policy followed 
wherever there is any plant and so on in which people can be taught? — A. Yes., 

Q. I also observed yesterday morning that a student of the School of Mechanical 
Engineering was working there on the sugar installation under the guidance of a senior 
of his department ? — A. Yes. • 

Q. when a man wants an installation, at a cost of about Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000 h# 
wants a responsible mechanic, at any rate, to run it for him, and you, I understand, 
always undertake to get him one. How do you provide that man? — A. We want tempo- 
rary drivers and mechanics for installations, and we set up the installation, and general- 
ly these men remain with the person for whom the installation is set up. Sometimes 
:he owner of the installation gets some of his own men trained during erection. In*Bome 
^ases there are students of the mechanical engineering school and they take them. 

Q. You practically train them in the process of erection? — A. Yes. In the working 
>f the factory they are trained in another place where the work is piore advanced. 

Q. You speak of the sugar mill set up at Sabbanathalli, and you say that the cost* 
»f the plant was Rs. 12,356 and the working expenses were ]^. 751 as against Rs/^ 1,3^1 
rhich represented the total milling charges received. That means that the total of the 
amings of the first season was only five per cent against which you have to set off 
lepreciation and interest? — A, That does not mean that. The increase in the yield; of 
aggery is not noted at all. 

Q. That is for the benefit of the individual members? — A. TIm installation is for 
he benefit of the individual members. * 





,ay. WM Bs. 12.356. In wliat instaWis wwe 

like Be. 2.000 and interest P — A. Yes. 

#1Y naad^ Be. 600 and odd? — A . But tliat was the first year, 
r worii^ for lorty-fiTe days. .We lost in the first year half the 


for lorty-fiTe days. .We lost in the first year half the 

eeaediB^ ' ' i ^ i 

42* . Pidx JWtt iwsy Iww a oci-operative society can induce the individual growers 
^ l^i^ns tLheir oftne along in a proper order so as to ensure continuous working ?• — A . 1 
think could do that. 

Q. You realiae ^at it might mean a certain amount of loss to the individuail man 
who may have to bring Ms cane awayP — A. Not at all. The cane can generally stand 
for about a month sb that there is no real loss. . 
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about a montb so tnat tnere is no real loss. * 

Q. In all big mills there is alwal(^s found to be a little loss, but that is made up for 
by the convenience of continuous working ? — A . Here it stands sometimes eighteen months 
on the ground. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. What is the procedure that is adopted in the department 
when o man comes to the Director and says that he waints a loan to instal an engine 
and pumpP — A. The rules are explained to him and he is asked to intimate his wants. 

An officer is sent to the place aSid an estimate is prepared, and if the Director is satisfied 
that the man is likely to make money on it, a recommendation is made to Gtovernment 
and the loan^is ssmctioned. 

Q. What about the enquiry as to the nature of the security? — A. A special officer 
is sent to the place. He is a revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries 
and he submits a report in regard to the satisfactory naftture of the security offered. 

Q. And does he reject many cases? — A. A number of cases are rejected. 

• Mr. C. E. Low. — Q. Does that revenue officer also help in the recovery? — A. No. 
There is no revenue officer attached to the Department of Industries for such work. The 
a^^intment of Assistant Director is quite recent, not more than three or four months 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. The takavi loans are granted either by the Director or by 

the \oaii^ paid to the individual to whom it is sanctmn^? — A. No. “ 

drawn hv the Director and it is at the disposal of the Director. 

^^neyoVhXaUoi the individual Gen^klly the 

self and furnishes an account of the expenditure of the money to the inuivmuai ana 
obteins a i^eipt from him at the time of handing over the completed installation. 

O Tb that comDulBory? — A. That is not compulsory, but it is usually done. 

Q. is regards tie reSvery of loans afterwards, that is entirely in the hands of the 

1ms there been any great difficulty in dealing with the question of 

TsnV^“\i a IS is-™ 

^“r’Jwm-to give him u profit from the installation that he has put 

Q. How does it differ from the policy which is pursued by private firms P-A. They 
Fazulbhoy Curri-mhhoy.-Q.no^ are -your co-operative societies 

managed p—ii. There is a B^istrar of YnfStrierP— A . There is a Committee 

ff What ie the cmMtrtutio^f your Economic Conference. It is a body 

of Industries and The Bresident of the Economic Conference is 

consisting of officials "®“"?Xj,^rtmente and non-official representatives are on tte 

the Dowan and eeverrf heads of depart^ sections. There is one section devoted 

Conference. The Conference generally a member of 

to indnstries and e^mero^nd ^e ^ ^ member of that body. I was the 

the Government, ^he Director ^ application comes, it goes to the Director 

Secretary of that bod^ tor ^ renction all loans up to Bs 2j6OT, and 

ref Industries always, and he .is empow^u m Director to the Chainnra 

whiNnm^wl-at%3orfot between Bs. 2,600 and 6,000. If 

SKts°n^l1Sc^i“ed to give the loan, nobody can have 
. Q. If the Director qf Industri ov>t>1v to the Committee. 

.ch|«J^^He hre «^-^® It can cU for a report from the 

Director of Indnetriefl. 



Q. Gan the Director of Indusiries cive an advance up to the limit of Ha. 2,600 P — 
A. Yes. 

Q. In the matter of sugar plants, who are the people who take advantage of iJttesfr 
advances? — A. The sugarcane growers. 

Q. People who have no cash money but lands — A. Yes. 

Q. These few people join together and start? — A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose the Director of Industries gets the machinery and instals it and it works 
satisfactorily, to whom does he hand it over? — A. To .that society. 

Q. In actually arranging who should manage the thing? — A. He arranges every- 
tiling for them. 

Q. Supposing all subscribe equally? — A. There is the President of the co-operative 
society, or whoever is the executive officer of the society. Till then it is entirely under 
the control of the Director of Industries. 

Q. He keeps his man? — A. Yes. He has got the technical control of the factoiy. 

Q. Has he any other experts to advise him us regards big concerns? — A. The Com- 
mittee sometimes appoints exjierts. The report of the expert Is forwarded to the Com 
mittee through the Director of Industries. 

Q. If you advance money to a sugar factory, it takes a long time for it to be in 
running order, then when will the money be paid back? — A. The first instalment will be 
fifteen months after the work of the factory is started. 

Mr. A. Chatiterion. — Q. When an agreement is made or loan is granted on hire- 
purchase system, we put in the agreement a certain date on which the repayment of the 
loan would begin ? — A . That is calculated on the assumption that you take so many months 
to erect the factory and there would be so many months for the crops to mature after- 
wards, and very often owing to vai^ious causes, for instance, especially since the war 
began, it has not been possible to get the factories erected in time. Then we alter 
the agreement and we give a further allowance of time. The Government gets no 
interest on the loan till the machinery begins to work. That will account for Ae fact 
that the amount of interest earned is comparatively small. 

Hon' hie Sir Fazulbhoy Currimhhoy . — Q. Is the nj.oney advanced by the Mysore 
Bank? — A. By the Government direct. 

Q,. You say that there should be complete Government control wherever there is 
Government assistance. Is not the constitution of the Mysore Bank quite different from 
the Presidency Banks? — A. The constitution is quite different, but the method of working 
is entirely same. Although Government have power to control the bank and give the 
bank any advice they choose, they never intetriere with the working of the bank. If 
they like they have power. 

Sir F . H. Stewart, — One can assume that that system works very satisfactorily in 
Mysore. But can it be applied to India generally, to "the different provinces of India P — 
A . I do not see why it should not be. If it is successful in Mysore, why should it not 
be successful in other parts of India. 

Mr. C. E. Jjow. — Q. What is the average size of a tenant’s holding in Mysore? — 
A. Dight acres, but it varies very much. If it is wet land it is two or Giree acres, and 
if dry, it may be 25 to 30 acres. 

Q. Do you have zamindari tenure? — A. All ryotwari. 

Q. How big are the ryots who take up these loans? — A. The revenue they pay may 
vary between Bs. 50 and 200. 

Q. How many districts are there in Mysore? — A. Hight. 

Q. And they are as big as the British India districts? — A. No. I suppose two of 
our districts would average one British India district (Madras district). Mysoi'e is 
30,000 square miles in area. , • 

Q. Do you think thdt one revenue officer could make enquiries for the department 
all over the British Province, or do you think that it would be better to have it done 
through the local district revenue authorities? — A. I should always think that it is 
very much better to have one revenue officer or several revenue officers' attached Jo th® 
department. I think it is wrong to refer applications to the local revenue officers for 
enquiry. 

Q. Your departmental revenue officer gets the assistance of the local revenue ofiioers? 
—A. Yes. , . • 

Q. In finding out what the status of the man is, whether he really holds the land or 
not, your record of rights is presumably no better than that ip Madras?— nA. '^o, but 
the local revenue officer has enough experience. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. One advantage of having a special revenue officer attached 
to the department is that he accumulates a certain amount of experience not only as 
regards titles, but also in regard to the men that are going to take up this work? — A, 
Yes. • ' . ' 
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^ good tb.« man is not to m' 
agrast him. He acquires espe^^ 
^ extime value to nimF — A. These iakavi rules re<^^ 
he specially attached to the Deportment of Industrie?. 

T""® 8®^®’?!* Here you have got a very 
, jly staffed^ closely controlled and adequately ^ffedP^ 

'i^^der the takavi tales mav be made 
»d BinkP-^ already been taken up by the 

^ The Mysore Bank has approached the Government to give theni that 

have consulted Mr. Hunter about it and he is of opinion 
tg^nder the Presidency Banks Act they are not able to take up such takavrioans 
flttreeiayi in Mysore we have not yet exercised the right of calliug upon the Government 
tbiecwer the loans as arrears of land revenue. We find that the ordinary method of 
’COHeoting the loans has been hitherto sufficient?— A. In most cases the usnal piooedure 
,^ to send a written notice to the man and a large percentage is collected in that way. 

^T, C. E, Low. — Q. After a certain amount of experience in the collection of land 
revenue in India, the number of cases in which we have to employ the procedure per- 
mitted by the Land Kevenne Act is very small. Do yon think that it w desirable, if 
takavi loansi are given out, that Government should have authority to recover them as 
- strirears of land revenue, — if Government gives the loan P — A . It is right that the Gov- 
> amment should have power. 

Q. If the bank gives the loans on behalf of Government, they can easily say that, 
tthless the means of collection are adequate and collections themselves are satisfactory, 
^he rate of interest they would charge, would be very much higher. Do you think that 
under those circumstances it is desirable that the bank should have the power of going 
to Government and asking them to regard these as arrears of land revenue? — A. I do 
uot think so. It would not be at all necessary that the bank should be given that power. 
T^e bank would be able to recover the money without that power. 

ffon^hle Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — Q. What were you before you became Assistant 
Director of Induistries? — A. I was Secretaiy to the Industries and Commerce Committee 
for four years and before that a revenue officer. I have been throughout in the service 
pi the State. 

3B!as the Mysore Department of Industries a budget of its own? — A. Tea. 


Witness No. 277. 

Mn. Washington .Mabi, Director of Sericulttcre ^ Mysore. 

Written Evidence. 

' Q. 64. — ^A good organisation is no less essential to the success of an enterprise than Teohnioal 
^^’ipkarefdl execution. The introduction of better and more hygienic methods in Indian Boientifio 
: iseiiculti^^ is an enterpilee of great importance and difficulty on account of the extent 
< ^ 1 $ oounti^, and the diversity of conditions over which the operations have to be 
on. It is necessary therefore that there shotdd be a central agency which can 
jm connect these operations so as to bring them into conformity with a general 
’’^llilpt.^^i^upnsidered scheme. 

X' kftl. opinion that the constitution of a special department for sericulture would 
rapid and systematic progress of the industry where favourable 

be said that the. main causes for the decline of sericulture are 
B<»ently known, and that an elaborate programme of investigation directed 
would probably be unneoessaiy. But the deuartment will have to eradicate 
. past failure by educating people out of faulty practices sanctified by 
:$t^,pti9naidp them to adopt modem methods with up-to-date appliances. 

of xlH^^ailk produced will have to be rendered mercantile by the 
machinery so as to avoid wastage of silk in reeling, and to 
to gain sooner or later its place in the world’s market. Besides 
of a yam of uniform denier would render possible a greater 
^ipamfaotursjsf loml fabrics. 

"'iatat Important probl^ns of the department would, in my opinion, 
if breeds of silk- worm other than the local ones 
— ^'uded as more advantageous. There seems to be a mass 
hahiy ihe result of experiments conducted under 
Ip. Control. , There is ah . unhealthy tendency to shun' 
has. to he approached wiHi a frank spirit -aAd " 
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05 . — I enclose a copy * of my scheme of organization of sericultural woirk in 
Mysore in the hope that it may be mund to contain suggestions of a general natioxe* 
which may be useful in preparing a scheme for other parts of India. 

Q, 110. — As a complement to the scheme I send — 

(1) Plans prepared by me for « — 

{^) Hearing Schools and Hearing Houses, 

(i») Stands and Trays. 

(2) Forms for collecting statistics. 

( 3 ) A booklet of phohigraphic pictures illustrating the difference between the 
traditional practices and the methods recommended by the department. 

It has been said that statistics are useful for forming a correct view based on 
facts as to what has happened in the past for affording material for estimates of the 
present and for rendering possible a forecast for the near future. 

The absence of reliable statistics of silk production in the State has been severely 
felt in organising measures to secure the prosperity of sericulture. It has therefore 
been considered very necessary that a. correct record should be secured of the present 
condition of the industry in all its branches as a starting point for the work of the 
department, and similar statistics collekited in all subsequent years >will afford a 
measure of the progress achieved from time to time and enable Government to see how 
far the energies and expenditure devoted to the subject have been justified by results. 

AVhile the forms employed omit nothing of importance in the existing state of 
the industry, they may have to be gradually amplified with its improvement. There is 
little doubt that’ the information rendered available will be of the highest value as a 
guide for future efforts at improvement. It would be possible to localise the industry 
to places where it can be most profitably practised and advise its abandonment where 
local conditions are unfavourable or where other occupations afford a better return for 
the resources employed. But even should the statistics serve no other purpose than 
that of furnishing *a clear and unquestionable record of the condition of sericulture 
from year to year, the trouble of collecting and compiling, them would be fully 
justified. 

Okai. Evidence, 14tii Febiiuary 1917. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Q. Would you mind telling the Commission what has been your 
previous exx 3 erience before you came to .Mysore in connection with the silk industry P — A . 
Before I came to Mysore I was working in the firm of my father. I studied also in the 
sericultural school at Fadua (in Italian Padova) and I was also in Como in the school 
of silk weaving Ihere. My special training was in the prejjafation of silk worm eggs 
and rearing silk worms and also reeling. 

Q. Your exj^erience is in that jiart of sericulture which deals with rearing and 
reeling P — A. Yes. 

Q. You were engaged by the Mysore Government three years ago for twelve months 
to report uj^on the state of the silk industry and the remedies which you would suggest 
to deal with such difficulties as have cropped uji. You have travelled all over the State P 
— A. Y^es. 

Q. Would you tell us briefly what you found going on in regard to silk rearing P— -A. 
With regard to the methods of silk rearing here I saw that they were absolutely primi- 
tive. They have no j)roper idea of what is a good rearing worm. Also the appliances 
that are used are very unsuitable. The hygiene of the rearing rooms is ignor^. They 
do not know the importance of good se^. They purchase cocoons for making seeds 
themselves, or young worms, or seeds without knowing from where it comes and how it 
is prepared. So they cannot have any guarantee as to assure a good crop from i;heir 
rearings. I have endeavoured to introduce new methods. But the character of th^ 
people is such that it is impossible to proceed quickly and introdhice new methods. 

Q. Have vou been able to form any opinion as to the possibilities of the silk indus- 
try P— A. About the possibility of the silk indust^ I can only speak about Mysore State 
because I did not see other jdaces except Kashmir. The possibility of the silk industry 
is very great here in Mysore and also in Kashmir. There are a few things here which 
will retard tlie introduction of suitable means for improving sericulture. I have a few 
notes on the subject. 

Q. Would you like to put in a copy of the notes on your experiments and observa- 
tions as evidence? — A. Yes-t 

Q. You were here for a period of twelve months and then you retumedl Italy. 
You have returned to Mysore under an agreement with the MyBore State, Would yoU 
briefly state what j)osition you are now* holding and what Miary jrou are drawing: SO 
that we may understand what is meant by a Director of Sericulture” here ? — A. X CgSliO 
here on the 1st of June last year as a Director of Sericulture. ^ 

t See 8ufpleai«n1«xy note pxint«d after wal ' r 
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Q. And you correspond direct with the Secretary” to Government? — A. Yes. My 
pay is Rs. 1,000 plus travelling- allowances, and a first-class fare from Italy and return. 

Q. You are directly under Government? — A. Y^es. 

Q. Wliat instructions have you received as to the nature of your work here? — A. 
The Government asked me to preiiare a programme of work for every quarter. But I 
did not agree with it as I thought that it was impossible to prepare a quarterly pro- 
gramme and that it was mucli lietter to pi-epare a definite programme for improving 
eericultuie. We c*,annot tell how much time it will take for carrying out this programme 
because it depends ujjon many cir<-umstances. It depends very specially u]ion the 
environment. The environment here in India is very slow in adapting itself to changed 
methods and there are also many superstitions. So that I do not know how' long it 
will take to improve sericulture. 

Q. How hing is your agreenieni for? — A. My agreement is for thre<' years renewable 
from year to year. 

C?. AYhat is the actual agreement now? — A. It is only one vear. 

Q. What establishment have you got to enable you to carry out this work? — A. 
According to the new organisation besides the office establishment I ought to have two 
Superintendents. Till now- I had tw<> Stuiior Inspectors, twelve Assist.'int Inspectors and 
four Sub-Assistant Inspectors. T^ow we commence the execution of the scheme of orga- 
nisation. Government has not agreed to appoint a nunib(*r of demonstrators. 

Q. How- mucli is the budget t>f youi- department for tht‘ cm rent vear? — A. About 
Rs. 00,000. 

Q. Have you got any connection, offi<'ial or otherwise, with the Salvation Army 
Silk Fai-ni ? — A. I have no connection. Wln-n I was here last time I saw their farm 
because they w-erti training some students. I did nol see an^ u]>-lo-date methods there. 
Perhaps tliey do not attach great im[)ortance to ini]>rov-<‘d methods for rearing and 
reeling. They prefer io have reeling as a cottage industry. That is not the best thing 
to do. For reeling and twisting and weaving, the cottage industry is not a good thing 
and so they <;annot compele willi the big industry. 

Q. Hoes the Govei-nnuuit of "Mysore still continue tf» give the Salvalion Army f^ilk 
Farm a grant-in-aid ? — A . I'ljey liave reduced it now-. 

Q. Tliey still conli?iu<‘ to give it? — .4. They give now. 

Q. Is it your duty to inspect the school on behalf of the Government of Mysore? — A. 
I have not agreed to do that. 


11’ suhsequenfly forwarded the, following supplementary note. 

SCITKMK or- ORUANIZATIOJN. 

Introdwtory . — From the experiments conducted by me in 1914 — 

The first experiment in silk-w-orm rearing w'as conducted in 1914 with Italian 
and Mysore breeds side by side. I’he JVlysore breed commenced to hatch on 1st March 
1914 and spun cocoons on. dOlh idem. The number of t;ocoons obtained w-as nearly 
19,000. 

The hatching of the seeds received from Italy' commenced on 9tb, 10th and 11th 
March res 2 Jec.tively according to the dilferent varieties ajid spun cocoons on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 7th Ajiril, respectively. The total number of cocoons obtained was 18,000. 

The aecoivd experiment . — In the month of May fbe second experiment of Mysore 
and the first experiment of Bengal (Nistrij and of several cross breeds with Italian and 
Myjsore varieties was commenced. line i-eimirkahle result achieved was that the cocoons 
^ of the cross breed w-ere obtained from five to seven days earlier than the pure Mysore. 

The third- experiment . — The third ci-op was initiated on 31st May with Mysore and 
Bengal breeds and with cross breeds of Bengal and My'sore. The cross breed between 
Bengal and Mysore did not pioduce any remarkable results and therefore it was aband«>ned 
altogether. 

« The subsequent experi ments were tried w-ith only Mysore j)ure breed, with the 
exception of a rearing conducted with Bilatipalu breed received from Pusa. 

From some layings of Bil.atipalu silk-w't?rm eggs received from Pusa iii Novembei 
very few worms hatched, the hatching being very irregular and spreading over a long 
• period. The shape and colryur of the cocoons were similar to those of the European 
breeds but the size and quality were much inferior to those produced in Channapatna 
with freshly imported JTtalian eggs. So in my annual report for 1914, I arrived at the 
following conclusion : — 

“ It may»be an exotic breed, perha])s a European one, acclimatised and degene- 
rated' in India.” 

If the above conclusion is true, this irregularity in hatching would prove once 
more the necessity of a methodical hibernation of the eggs of the European breeds. 
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ChikmagaluT and the Bahabti^Bdn AiZ^Jt.-r-iSJtex 1 xeiuirned »to Italv 
of rearing were undertaken jn C^iiJomigalur and on the BifcaWai 
niHs which ^e among the highest and coolest rarta of the dti^. . . ... 

The varieties tried were Mysore and Bteng^ pure breeds an^ a crm hxee^ between 
ItuJian andi Mysore. The seeds u^d were taken from the Ghannapatna IB'axm. 

Comparative statement of weights of different breeds of cocoons A. cbmparativ 
statement showing the weight of shells of cocoons for the different breeds ofworm 
reared in 1914 in the Government Silk Farm at Channapatna and in 1916 in the Gov 
ernment Silk h arm at Chikznagalur is given below. 

Tor simplifying the ratio of weight, among the shells of jcocoons belonging to th« 
different breeds considered below instead of taking for basis the total number of eocooni 
of the Mysore pure breed obtained on the first rearing it was considered sufficient to taki 
a limited number of them, viz., only 25. Their total weight is equal to 2 and 8/l( 
drams. ' 

This restriction does not affect practically the relation verified for the entire quantity 
of the cocoons reared. ^ ^ 

The number of cocoons for the different breeds giving the same weight are ai 
detailed below : — ' ® 

* ChceMUxpatna farm. 


Breeds. 

Pure Mysore first rearing 

Bo. seoond „ 

Bo. third ,, 

Do. fourth 

Italian (pure) 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Ifamber of 
ooooons. 

25 

21 

21 

21 

10 

.. m 

11 

Breeds. 

1 Bilatipalu . . 

1 Chinefe golden yellow 
! Chinese white . . 

•Japanese . . • . . 

Bengal (pure) first 

Bo. seoond 

Bo. third 

rearing 

j» • • 

» 1 • • 

Number o 
eoeoone. 

15i 

if! 

86 

27 

22 


Cross breed with Mysore, 



Italian 

Chinese golden yellow 

12 

14 

Chioese white 

Japanese . . • . 

• • e • 

14 

18 

Mysore (pure) 

Bengal „ 

Chikmagalur farm, 

. • 22 I Gross breed (Italian and Mysore). • 

. . “ 25 1 

14 

N B . — Five floss removed from Mysore ooooons are roughly equal in weight to a shell of the same brood, of the 
first experiment. 


Inferences , — Frpm the above data we may infer that — 

(1) The improvement in the yield in silk in the Mysore hraed between the 
first and the second experiments is more than 16 per cent, but after the second rearing 
no improvement was obtained in the same as far as the yield in silk is concerned. 

(2) For the same number of cocoons the yield in silk from the Italian cocoons 
is double that of the improved Mysore cocoons. 

(3) The number of seeds contained in the same weight of Italian and Mysore silk- 
worm breeds being in the ratio of two to three it results that for the same weight in 
seeds the Italian breeds yield one-third more silk than the improved Mysore oreed, 
whilst the first rearing of the Mysore pure breed would have yielded only 0.6 per cent 
of the Italian for the same weight of seeds. 

N.S. — Her« it is- to ba remarkad that the rearipR of the Italian breeds took plaoe during the, hottest part of Om, 
year, or under the most unfavourable conditions offered here for the Suropean breeds, the temperature hsTina 
reached 100“ F. ^ — o 

.(4) The difference in the yield of silk between Italian pung i!p4 cross breed 
(Italian with Mysore)i cocoons is more than 12 per cent for the same quantity of cococms. 

(5) The Bengal breed has in three succegsive roarings conduoted^iU Channapatna 

improved in the yield in silk by more thau26.per ;cent^ r 

(6) The rearing conducted in Ch ikm agalur end the Bababudap hills, which are 
considered to the coolest ppu'ts uf the State, shows a diminution in yield in silk 
by 4.71 cent ip the Mysore breed and by 13.63 per c^t in th6 Bengal breed. 

Qraa-Tiages , — ptegarding this important institution," which is essenti»l. the |Mroduo- 
t ion of good seeds, there; is a strong opinion current in fav^qur of^i^apg, jj^is gituatdd on 
a high elevation. But from the preliminary attempts made in and on the 

Bababudan hUls We could be led to Mieve that this' opinion is not j|pe|:feq^y justified. 
Yet it may happen that new experiments conducted more snethod&ally Cinay change 
this oonclusioup Stili-in the high eleyatioiie of the. State the MyaiW Sloped may not 
find tha>hes1r ^ijdi t i o ae for its dmuroVement on.aoooumtnf .the dampnaw a^ other loeal 
conditions, for instance, the sudaen and much accentuated , changes of tfahperature* ' 
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, Therefore in my report to Goven^nent regarding my first tour of insx>ection to the 
GoTemment Silk Farms I wrote as follows : — . , - . 

!I^he object of the visit to the Nandi hills was to ascertain how far the oft 
expressed idlest o^E starting a grainage there, was feasible. It was thought that owing 
?to its chill temperature the Nandi hills would be one of the few localities in the State 
where the local silk-worm breed could be much improved. But besides the fact that 
the possibility of improving the" breeds is not without limit, the temperature on the 
hills seems not to be sufficiently low as to show a very appreciable influence ; whilst on 
the other hand temperature is not a sufficient condition for achieving the end. More- 
over the space on the summit of the hill is too limited for anj^hing more extensive than 
laboratory experiments and certainly affords no scope for an industrial undertaking.*^ 


“ I went to the Bababudan hills for inspecting a mulberry garden there which I 
found in a very good condition, which demonstrates that there also mulberry could be 
conveniently grown ; only the climatic conditions may render the rearing of worms 
more difficult than in other parts of the State on account of the dampness,^ which I hear 
to be very excessive in the yainy season. Yet, I think, ‘with, due precautions successful 
results may perhaps be obtained! also during the rainy season. If so, this place by its 
greater extent offers better facilities for improving the Mysore breed on a commercial 
scale than the Nandi hills, if a real and appreciable improvement of the local breeds 
may be exjiected from the coolest temperature that can be found in the State.** 

Extract fronrri my annual report for 1914. — For sericulture, mulberry cultivation 
is not all that is wanted, the main point is the rearing of silk-worms but imfortunately 
all the conditions fit for growing mulberry are not always sufficient for rearing silk- 
• worms conveniently. Then if it may be affirmed in a general way that in all parts 
of the Mysore State mulberry cultivation can be successfully tried, it is not to be believed 
that also silk- worm rearing will be paying everywhere; and moreover when a silk-worm 
crop fails the rearers lose not only the crop of leaves but also the expenses and the labour 
of rearing. 

So that where the conditions are not quite fit, where the temperature is very high 
and where a scarcity of labour is felt, it is better not to substitute sericulture for the 
products which give already good profits. Therefore in introducing sericulture in new 
places it is necessary to proceed with the greatest caution, and not to create unseasonable 
enthusiasm among the ryots before conducting conclusive experiments ; otherwise the 
ryots can be bitterly deluded and may lose confidence in all new enterprises proposed 
to them.’* 

Reeling . — At present reeling cannot be undertaken in the improved methods as the 
machinery cannot be had from Europe as it is clearly shown in the following translation 
of the letter of Mr. Battaglia, the well known Italian constructor of reeling machinery, 
addressed to me — 

“ However sorry I may be, to be compelled myself to suggest the postponement 
till more propitious times, of the carrying out of the first industrial installation, 
especially in view of the risk that in the meantime the resolution to start it may itself 
vanish, I can see no possible wa^ of arranging for a supply (of the machinery). 

“ Even apart from the rigorous prohibition of exports the conditions of the 
'‘‘market for metals are such as to render impossible the manufacture of any implements 
unconnected with munitions of war. All metals have been requisitioned (by Gov- 
ernment) and workmen exempted (from military service) cannot be employed on any work 
except that connected with the war. Under such conditions it is in^ossible to undertake 
woak of any sort. If you kindly read my letter to our friend Hr. Gorio, you will agree 
^ with me tttat it would be nothing less than frivolous to raise hopes that machinery 
can be supplied. 

** We are, compelled to postpone the fufilment of sericultural design, from which 
wo hoped that'bur studies would be crowned with success, now that all our efforts have 
to ^be concentrated on the attainment of victory. It is well that our country, which 
is poor in metats, prohihi^s the diversion of the smallest scrap from the manufacture 
of ammunitions. As the great war is essentially fought with metallic energy we must 
redouble our efforts to overcome our natural deficiency.” 

The chief point in the letter written by Mr. Battaglia to Dr. Gorio is the 
n following : — * , 

** To purchase a second hand plant would be to sacrifice the advantages of our 
«tudy of local conditions, which we made with the object of introducing special features 
to suit those conditions. 

** A plant in >BO.und conditions cannot be had now, and I would never think of 
sending over to Mysore machinery which is practically not worth the cost and trouble of 
transport.*’ * ' 

^ I trould like to express my views on •some points raised) in a note on sericulture 
received by Mysore Government, 
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ipparat^uHi, "but act even i^bbee of tbe ancimt patteWL* * ,^£ ; ^ - v, " 

(Z) ** I am fi^ ni all tangnina &f 0Ce auomaM of tho flatnom in which jfne a«ibf#n^ 
|re produced**, I believe, aad tha.oxaxajde CSiina and Xapan oonflnmt m.^ bi^ibf« tliai 
vbenever a more perfect nrodtict is brot^bt into the mari^ it fttida Msm and Vnio^ 
acAvenient sale. I do ikb« know if India may be an exception^ bnt X irappote 
[pdian silk when rendered as good in quality as that prodnoed in the most adtnneed* 
leficnlttnrad centres cannot fail to compete in the world market, perhaps vd^ - 


n^ as the wages paid here for reeling seems to be mndh IqSfMr l9Mpi..,in eome 4dhbr pnrfs^ 
Tet it is doubtful that such a result may be acdiieved Wed^ the^ empldj^BiB^ ,, 
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id perfected means if this industry is main^dned 
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